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` Front Matter 


In January all things are clear and documents mainly for your pleasure). At 
simple. To ring bell A, you have merely the bginning of 1962 we are ready, or 
to tilt yoke B, which fits snugly into 
groove C, connecting, through D, E, F, 
G, H, and I, obviously and directly to 
your own hand. Ring in the New. 

Аз the year progresses, however, ref- 
erence guides will become increasingly 
necessary: rs Ad rie chronologies, 
indices — the things our publication 
program busies itself to produce for nearly ready, with a whole complex of 
your convenience (along with literary  bellxingers: 
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An Index to The Little Review 1914-1929. Compiled by Kenneth A. Lohf and 
Eugene P. Sheehy. 42 pages. $2. Now ready. 

There is a basis for the publisher's boast, on the dust jacket of The Little Review An- 
thology, that "No American magazine ever made as much literary history as The Little 
Revtew from 1914 to 1929." Subtitled “The Magazine that is Read by those who Write the 
Others," it is now read by those who pursue the careers of Joyce, Lewis (Wyndham), 
Pound, Crane (Hart), Williams, and... . (See our Index — which is, incidentally, an index 
to the Anthology as well as to the Review.) 


American Genealogical Periodicals: A Bibliography with a Chronological Finding- 
List. By Lester J. Cappon. 28 pages. $1.50. 

“During the preparation of my paper, ‘Genealogy, Handmaid of History,’ I browsed in the 
fles of a consi le number of ке magazines, ... it peared to me that a com- 
pilation of titles, with essential bibliographical information, might bring them into focus for 
the first time as a medium of information. . . . " (For the rest of Dr Cappon’s explanation, 
see this Bulletin, page 63.) 


Turgenev in English: A Checklist of Works by and about Him. Compiled by Rissa 
Yachnin and David H. Stam, with an Introductory Essay by Marc Slonim. 52 
pages. $2.50. Ready in February. 

“Today we find Turgenev much more ‘authentically Russian’ than did readers of half a 
century age . .. For another thing, Turgenev, with his method of understatement (which 
Chekhov followed), is closer to modern literary trends than other realists of his own age... . 
у is returning to the Pantheon of world literature, not by sufferance but by merit." 
5 . 


George Gissing’s Commonplace Book: A Manuscript in the Berg Collection of The 
New York Public Library. Edited, with an Introductory Essay, by Jacob Korg. 
64 pages. $2.50. Ready in February. 

The entries have been grouped under appropriate headings, following the precedent set 
by Gissing in his spoed. editing of Ryecroft's diary: Philosophy and Opinion, Literature, 
Words, On the Times, Religion, Women, England, Lower Classes, Reviews, and Miscellane- 
ous. Reprinted frem the Bulletin, with corrections. 
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Books in Parts 


Regimental Publications and Personal Narratives of the Civil War: A Checklist. 
By C. E. Dornbusch. Parts I (Illinois), II. (New York), HI (New England 
States) now available. Part IV (New Jersey and Pennsylvania) ready in Feb- 
ruary. Each part $2.50; seven parts, including author index, $15. 

“Meticulous and careful" are the adjectives of the Library Journal reviewer (November 
15). “ All libraries will find at least the part dealing with their own states an essential as a 
basic source of local information for the current Centennial observance. Larger collections 
should obtain the complete checklist, for it is an absolutely essential and much needed 
source of information for Civil War scholars and specialists.” 


Tobacco: A Catalogue of the Books, Manuscripts and Engravings acquired since 
1942 in the Arents Tobacco Collection at The New York Public Library from 1507 
to the present. Compiled by Sarah Augusta Dickson. Part ҮП in March. ($5 each 
part, by subscription. ) 

“with each succeeding part, the value of this great collection is considerably enhanced 
and the reputation of the compiler even more firmly established.” Antiquarian Bookman. 


Bell-Ringers of 1961 


The English Bible in America: A Bibliography of Editions of the Bible and the 
New Testament Published in America 1777-1957. Edited by Margaret T. Hills, 
Librarian, American Bible Society. 516 pages, clothbound. $12.50. . “~~~ 

«А handsome example of the bibliographer’s art, obviously essential for bibilography and 
large religion collections.” Library Journal. 

Authoritative. . .. The many indices make this work a joy to use. . . . Full congratula- 
tions to Miss Hills . . . who has always unsparingly given her time to the aiding of others’ 
research and who now has herself produced the work we all needed.” Antiquarian Bookman. 


A Directory of the St Louis Book and Printing Trades to 1850. By David Kaser. 
35 pages. $1.25. 


A small but important addition to our series of printing trades directories. See November 
Bulletin for a description. 


Emerson’s American Lecture Engagements: A Chronological List. By William 
Charvat. 48 pages. $1. 


Interior Design and Decoration: A Bibliography. Compiled for the American Insti- 
tute of Decorators by Gertrud Lackschewitz. 88 pages. $1. 


Parthenia In-Violata or Mayden-Musicke for the Virginalls and Bass-Viol Selected 
by Robert Hole. Facsimile of the unique copy in The New York Public Library. 
Historical Introduction by Thurston Dart, with a Foreword by Sydney Beck and 
a Bibliographical Note by Richard J. Wolfe. 104 pages, clothbound. $9. 


Chevalier des Palmes in September when the French Govern- 
The late Harold L. Ruland, teacher and ment named him “Chevalier dans lOr- 
scholar whose bequest of rare volumes is dre des Palmes Academiques" for his 
described below in the Rare Book Divi- contribution to French culture through 
sion report, was posthumously honored his research involving sixteenth-century 
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French books, the publication of his 
studies in periodicals in the United 
States and Europe, and his years of 
teaching the French language. Mr Ru- 
land had received advance notice of the 
award three weeks before his sudden 
death in May. 


The Allen Room: A User's Report 
Opened for use in November 1958, the 
Frederick Lewis Allen Memorial Room 
has for three years served writers and 
researchers delving into a variety of Li- 
brary resources. Children’s authors and 
novelists work alongside historians, sci- 
entific investigators, social and economic 
critics, and TV commentators. Some are 
supported by foundation grants. Two 
works written here have been selections 
of the Book of the Month Club. 

for admission are at 






ediately. Letters of ap- 
preciation aşê frequently received from 
writers who have enjoyed the use of the 
room; а recent one enclosed a generous 
donation. A letter received from Charles 
Bracelen Flood, whose historical novel 
Monmouth has just been published by 
Houghton Мі іп, contains а glowing 
and descriptive account of the room's 
facilities. Says Mr Flood: 


I have recently completed an eight- 
een-month use of the Frederick Lewis 
Allen Memorial Room, and am writing 
you not only to thank the authorities 
who made this valuable service avail- 
able to me, but also to mention in 
slight detail the ways in which I 
found the entire experience to be so 
useful. 

In my case, I initially applied for 
the purpose of doing the research for 
an historical novel on the American 
Revolution. After six months of doing 
the research, I found the atmosphere 
of the room so congenial that I asked 
for permission to do the writing of the 
novel there as well. I think that par- 
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ticularly in a project of this sort, it is 
of incalculable use to do the writing 
in a place near the mass of reference 
material. Despite the reams of notes 
that I had taken previously, I found 
that as my first draft developed, I 
needed to go back to many of the 
sources which I had consulted before. 
After six months on the first draft, and 
two months away from both the novel 
and the Allen Room, I returned to the 
Allen Room to complete the book. In 
this final six-month period, I again 
found myself repeatedly consulting 
materials within the Library. 

Apart from the extreme usefulness 
of doing creative work close to the 
necessary reference materials, there 
are several other factors about the 
Room which І would like to point out. 
Some of these, I think, would be ap- 
parent only to a person who has 
worked in the Room for some time, 
and are perhaps particularly striking 
to a professional writer who has 
worked in many different atmospheres 
and places over a number of years. 

The first of these factors is that the 
Room provides really excellent work- 
ing conditions. It is an attractive, 
cheerful place, well-designed for its 
purpose. The desks are solid, making 
a good base for typing, and having 
plenty of room for spreading out 
papers and books. The room has been 
quite effectively sound-proofed, and 
the air conditioning in summer is a 
real blessing. Beyond this, there is the 

eat advantage of privacy, made pos- 
sible by the lock on the door and the 
issuing of keys. Another aspect of the 
privacy is the absence of a telephone. 
I estimate that I did thirty per cent 
more work per week in the Allen 
Room than I ever did in my own 
apartment, and certainly part of this is 
the absence of doorbell and telephone. 

Another aspect of the success of the 
Room is the co-operation of the Li- 
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brary staff. Often I was able to go to 


315 or the American History Room, ` 


and in a very short time, after consult- 
ing with staff members, file sufficient 
appropriate slips to get sent down to 
the Room all the books necessary to 
cover the next two or three weeks of 
work. Because of this, my trips upstairs 
were rather few in number, but very 
productive in the materials furnished 
for my work. Part of this was due to 
the fact that we could keep books for 
a month unless someone else wanted 
them. In any case, like most users of 
the Allen Room, I put back on the 
wagon the books I had finished with. 

A final useful aspect of the Room 
was the variety of people who worked 
there, and their sound attitude to- 
wards what they and everyone else 
was trying to accomplish. I had many 
interesting conversations with people 
of many interests and backgrounds, as 
well as learning something about the 
American Revolution from others 
who had studied it longer than I. Al- 
though this was a quite extraordinary 
coincidence, it happened that when I 
first went into the Room, on one side 
of me was working James Flexner, 
who is an authority on both the colo- 
nial period and the Revolution, and on 
the other side of me was Broadus 
Mitchell, who was working on the 
second volume of his definitive biog- 
raphy of Alexander Hamilton. They 
were both most generous and stimu- 
lating, and although this was an ex- 
treme case, it demonstrates one of the 
advantages of thie Room which might 
not have been foreseen. 

I wish to thank the Library, and all 
those responsible for the Allen Room’s 
existence, for the privilege of having 
worked there. It would be impossible 
to overestimate the value that this 
Room had for me in the year and a 
half that I worked there. I hope that 
it will continue to make life more 


pleasant and efficient for other 
writers, and I congratulate those re- 
sponsible for bringing it into existence 
and maintaining it so successfully. 


A Report from More Unhurried Days 


From days long before the Allen Room, 
indeed before any special room to fend 
researchers from the general traffic was 
necessary, comes the following rem- 
iniscence. It appears in Alan Hough- 
ton Brodrick’s autobiographical Casual 
Change (Hutchinson, London 1961, 
p 133). The period is 1925-1929: 


I would stay downtown until after 
three o’clock (when the Stock Ex- 
change closed) and tot up the day’s 
takings. By about half past four I 
would be installed in my favourite 
corner of the New Yoyk Public Li- 
brary — which was opeh until nine at 
night, as all great libr Jabe, 
else what use are they ta а man who 
must earn his living? I had a pile of 
books kept for me in the secluded 
Genealogical Room — because it was 
secluded and not because I was study- 
ing American pedigrees. And this 
room was where the most interesting 
researchers congregated. Searchers 
and amateur genealogists and cranks. 
One lady besought me to use my in- 
fluence to hurry up proceedings in the 
House of Lords. That august body 
was taking an unconscionably long 
time in delivering its confirmation of 
her pedigree derived, so she said, from 
that of the royal Stuarts. 

It was an admirably well-organized 
library where I could find nearly all 
the books needed for an obscure his- 
torical work on Charles V and knights 
of the Golden Fleece. I sometimes 
think that if I had anything accept- 
able to bequeath I ought to ordain a 
grateful legacy to this library, the 
most convenient of all those in which 
I have worked. 
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I Ruth St Denis in an early costume for Radha, 1904. Photograph by Boyer, Paris. 
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IV Ruth St Denis in O-Mika, 1913. Photograph by White, N. Y. Dance Collection 


A Chronology of 


The Professional Appearances of the American Dancers 
Ruth St Denis and Ted Shawn 1906-1932* 


By CunisrENA L. SCHLUNDT 
Unicersity of California, Riverside 


PART I 


UTH ST DENIS, born about 1878, began her dancing career at an early 
R age and established herself as a solo performer by 1906. She toured first 
in the United States, then in England, France, and Germany, with a program 
of East India dances. Returning to this country in 1908, she continued as a 
soloist — often with a supporting cast of exotic extras — until Ted Shawn 
joined her in 1914. From then until 1932, these two were seen together, with 
and without a large company of "Denishawn Dancers." They danced in 
vaudeville and on the concert stage, in the United States, England, Canada, 
Cuba, and the Far East. A last performance, ending eighteen years of con- 
tinuous professional association, was given in New York City in August 1932. 
During the rest of the 1930s, Shawn organized and toured with “His Men 
Dancers" while St Denis turned her attention to lecturing, to writing her 
autobiography ( An Unfinished Life, New York: Harper and Brothers 1939), 
and to forming her "Society of Spiritual Arts." Since 1940, Shawn has given 
his time to the creation, construction, and operation of the dance center, 
Jacob's Pillow, in Lee, Massachusetts. He recently published his memoirs 
(One Thousand and One Night Stands, Garden City, New York: Doubleday 
and Company, Inc 1960). Occasionally during the last two decades St Denis 
and Shawn have given joint performances in New York City and at Jacob's 
Pillow. 

This Chronology attempts to list all major appearances and tours of these 
two dancers during the years 1906 through 1932. It includes, for each dance, 
the title, the choreographer, the composer of the music, and the names of 
the performing dancers. Route sheets are given for all major tours, with year, 
month, day, and time of performance, as well as city and theatre. Dubious 
information is indicated by a question mark. 


* After serial publication in the Bulletin, this compilation will be issued separately, with index, 
as The Professional Appearances of Ruth St Denis and Ted Shawn: A Chronology and an Index 
of Dances 1906-1932. Advance orders will recetve first attention. 
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In addition, dance titles are listed in an index,t followed by the date on 
which the work was first given on tour. This may or may not be the premiere 
date of the dance. Since this Chronology contains only major tours, the date 
in the index indicates only the period in which a work came into the reper- 
toire permanently by being performed on tour. The choreographer and com- 
poser are also named in the index. 

Names of cities are given without names of states, except when there are 
other cities of the same name in the country. 

The purpose of this Chronology is to create a picture of the scope of per- 
formances given by these two American dancers during the first third of the 
Twentieth Century. Only by comprehending their coverage of the United 
States and other countries can we understand the contribution made by 
Ruth St Denis and Ted Shawn to the establishment of the dance as an art 
form in America. Only by observing the extensive nature of the 1925-26 
Denishawn trip to the Orient can we see how American art in the form of 
the dance was brought to the Far East in that early period. It is hoped that 
the Chronology and Index will prove to be a useful reference guide to stu- 
dents both in dance history and in social history. The early beginnings of 
many dancers and accompanists still or recently active in the modern field 
and on Broadway are to be found here. J. Ewing (Jack) Cole, Martha Gra- 
ham, Louis Horst, the late Doris Humphrey, Pauline Lawrence, Barton 
Mumaw, and Charles Weidman are some who might be mentioned. 

The sources of the Chronology are: the notebooks of Louis Horst, former 
conductor of the Denishawn Company; the personal notes of Ruth St Denis 
and of Ted Shawn; the Denishawn Collection in the Dance Collection of 
The New York Public Library. Grateful acknowledgement must be given 
here to Ted Shawn, who went over the manuscript many times during its 
preparation, made numerous suggestions and corrections, and furnished 
much source material which otherwise would have been unavailable. The 
cooperation of Miss Genevieve Oswald, Dance Curator of The New York 
Public Library, has been invaluable. 


+ The Index will appear only in the separate publication. 
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PROFESSIONAL APPEARANCES OF RUTH ST DENIS AND TED SHAWN 





1 AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN Touns, 1906-1909 
Ruth St Denis, Soloist 


IN THE SPRING of 1906, Ruth St Denis first achieved success as a 
professional dance soloist in New York City. She immediately went to 
England, and then to France, but her most successful long runs were in 
Germany. The following route sheet shows the many cities in which she 
appeared, and thus the extent of her success in Europe, before she 
returned to her native land. As can be seen, these years were spent ap- 
pearing mostly in the "Variétés" of the continent, theatres that demanded 
a star be a popular one to be successful. St Denis was a favorite in these 
houses, but she also appeared at the Komische Oper in Berlin and the 
La Scala Theatre in London. She produced her East Indian cycle of solo 
dances, for which she is still famous. These were the great years for Ruth 
St Denis as a solo dancer, and the effect of her kind of dancing on her 
European audiences was immeasurable. 


Program 


Radha (St Denis/Delibes) St Denis 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 

1906 

Jan28 eve NY New York Thea 
Feb 4 eve NY New York Thea 
Feb11 eve NY New York Thea 


Feb 12—Mar4 mat&eve NY Proctor’s 
23rd St Thea 


Mar 18 eve NY New York Thea 


Program 
Incense (St Denis / Loomis) St Denis 
The Cobras (St Denis / Delibes) St Denis 
Radha 


ROUTE SHEET 


Mar28—Apr19 mats NY Hudson Thea 
Apr24 mat NY Waldorf Astoria 


Apr27 mat Washington,DC Belasco Thea 
May3 mat Boston Fenway Court 


Je26 London Duchess of Manchester’s 
House 


Jul 5,10,12 mats London Aldwych Thea 


Jul 20 London Duchess of Manchester’s 
House before King Edward VI 


Sep 1-Oct11 eves Paris Marigny Thea 
Oct 19-Nov? Berlin Komische Oper 
Моо 18 mat Berlin Theatre des Westerns 
Nov? -? Berlin Wintergarten 

Dec 26—? Prague 

1907 

Jan 2 mat Vienna Ronacher 

Jan 3-29 Vienna Ronacher 

Feb 1—P Dusseldorf Apollo-Theatre 

Mar — Apr Hamburg Hansa Thea 

May Brussels Palais d'Été 

Sept 99 - Oct 31 Berlin Wintergarten 
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1907, continued Program 
Noo12—? Dresden Zentraltheater 1 ; The Cobras; H 
Nov 24 Berlin Hohenzollern-Kunstgewerbe- 
hauses ROUTE SHEET 
Dec3-? Budapest Fóvárosl Orfeum May 3-6 eves Berlin Komische Oper 
1908 | 
Program 


Jan18-31 Nümberg Apollo-Theatre 
Incense; Yogi; Radha 


Program 
ROUTE SHEET 
Nautch (St f. Jt May7 eve Berlin Komische Oper 
The Cobras 
Radha Program 
ROUTE SHEET The Five East Indian Dances 
Feb 5-P Vienna Копасһег ROUTE S 
Program May8 eve Berlin Komische Oper 
May9 mat Berlin Komische Oper 
Yogi (St Denis / Meyrowitz) St Denis ; 
ROUTE SHEET Program 
Feb9 mat Vienna Ronacher Incense; The Cobras; Radha 


ROUTE SHEET 
Program 
May 9-12 eves Berlin Komische Oper 
Incense; The Cobras; Radha 
Program 
ROUTE SHEET 


Incense; Yogi; Radha 
Feb 17, 18,19 Graz Grazer Orpheum 


ROUTE SHEET 
Program May 13 eve Berlin Komische Oper 


Yogi; The Cobras; Nautch; Radha Program 


ROUTES The Five East Indian Dances 
Feb 25 —Mar 1 Monte Carlo Palais du Soleil 


Mar 2-9 Monte Carlo Theatre du Palais 
des Beaux-Arts May 14 eve Berlin Komische Oper 


May15 mat Berlin Komische Oper 


ROUTE SHEET 


Program 

Incense; The Cobras; Nautch; Yogi; Radha — Program 

Hereafter referred to as The Five East In- Incense; Radha 

dian Dances ` 

ROUTE SHEET 

Hours SBE May16 eve Berlin Komische Oper 
Mar 16-28 eves Munich Gartnerplatz Thea 
Apr 8-11 Breslau Breslau Playhouse Program 


May 1-2 Berlin Komische Oper Incense; The Cobras; Radha 
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Косте SHEET 
May 17 eve Berlin Komische Oper 


Program 
Radha 


ROUTE SHEET 
May18 eve Berlin Komische Oper 


Program 
Incense; The Cobras; Radha 


Roure SHEET 
May 19 ‘eve Berlin Komische Oper 


Program 
Incense; Radha 


Route SHEET 
May 20 eve Berlin Komische Oper 


Program 
Radha 


Roure SHEET 
May 21 eve Berlin Komische Oper 


Program 
Incense; Radha 


ROUTE SHEET 
May 22 eve Berlin Komische Oper 


Program 
The Five East Indian Dances 


Roure SHEET 


May 23 mat Berlin Komische Oper 


Program 
Radha 
ROUTE SHEET 
May 23, 24, 25, 28 eves Berlin Komische 
Oper 
Program 
The Ftoe East Indian Dances 


Roure SHEET 
May 30 mat Berlin Komische Oper 


Program 
Radha 
Roots SHEET 
Мау 30 eve Berlin Komische Oper 


Program 
Incense; The Cobras; Radha 


Roure SHEET 
May 31 eve Berlin Komische Oper 
Jel2 Wiesbaden Kurhaus 
P Baden-Baden Kurhaus 
Oct 7- Oct 27 eves London La Scala Thea 
Oct 28 mat & eve London La Scala Thea 


Oct 29 – Моо 20 eves London La Scala 
Thea 


Nov 21 mat & eve London La Scala Thea 


Program 
The Five East Indian Dances 


A Shirabyoshi (St Denis/ ) St Denis 


ROUTE SHEET 


Nov5 late eve London La Scala 


Program 
Nautch; The Cobras; Radha 


Route SHEET 


DecP-—16 Dresden Zentraltheater 


Program 
The Five East Indian Dances 


Route SHEET 
Dec17 mat Dresden Zentraltheater 
Dec?—22 Bielefeld Stadttheater 


Ювс?—80 Weimar Grossherzogliches Hof- 
theater 


Dec 81? Command Performance Weimar 
Court Theater 
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1909 Pro 
Jan 4-5 Cologne Opernhause Incense 
Jan7 Bonn Stadttheater ROUTE SHEET 


P Berlin Wintergarten Apr 27 -Р mats & eves London Coliseum 


Program 
Program The Cobras; Radha 
Radha 
Route SHEET 
Route SHEET Р Edinburgh 


Apr 19-26 mats & eves London Coliseum  Je21-P Glasgow Empire 


ON 


ج 


2 AMERICAN TOUR oF East INDIAN Dances, 1909-1910 
Ruth St Denis, Soloist 


A MEASURE of St Denis’ success as a solo dancer is this tour of the 
eastern part of the United States after she returned from Europe. At 
frst her agent, Henry B. Harris, presented her in special matinee per- 
formances at New York's Hudson Theatre. But in December 1909 he 
dared to schedule a week of evening performances, the first time in that 
era when a dancer was able to hold the stage of a New York theatre as’ 
an evening attraction. St Denis organized her East Indian cycle of solo 
dances as "A Program of Hindoo Dances," and presented The Spirit of 
Incense, The Cobras, The Nautch, The Yogi, and The Mystic Dance of 
Five Senses (Radha). At intervals The Lotus Pond. was interpolated. 


Program Decló mat & eve Chicago Colonial Thea 
The Five East Indian Dances Decl6—17 eves Chicago Colonial Thea 
ес 18 mat & eve Chicago Colonial Thea 


1909 Dec т —21  eves Chicago Colonial 
ea 


Nov 16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 26, 29, 30 mats NY Dec22 mat & eve Chicago Colonial Thea 


Route SHEET 


Hudson Thea 
Decl mat & eve New Haven Grand Op- Dec 23-24 eves Chicago Colonial Thea 
era House Dec 25 mat & eve Chicago Colonial Thea 
Dec2—3 mats NY Hudson Thea Dec 97 – 98 eves Boston Park Thea 
Dec4 Poughkeepsie Collingwood Thea Dee 20 mat & eve Boston: Park Thea 


Dec6-7 eves NY Hudson Thea 

Dec8 mat & eve NY Hudson Thea 

Dec9—10 eves NY Hudson Thea 1910 

Decll mat k eve NY Hudson Thea Janl mat & eve Boston Park Thea 
Decl3-—14 eves Chicago Colonial Thea — Jan 3—4 mats Boston Colonial Thea 


Dec 30—31 eves Boston Park Thea 
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Program 
The Five East Indian Dances 
The Lotus Pond (St Denis/ Meyrowitz) St 
Denis 


ROUTE SHEET 
Jan6—7 mats Boston Colonial Thea 


Jan 10, 11, 13, 14, 17, 18, 20,21 mats Bos- 
ton Hollis St Thea 


Jan22 mat & eve New Haven Grand Op- 
era House 


Jan 24 mat & eve NY Hudson Thea 
Jan 25, 27, 28, 31 NY Hudson Thea 
Febi,3 NY Hudson Thea 
Feb4 NY Hudson Thea 
Feb7—8, 10-11 mats Philadelphia Gaer- 
rick Thea 
"Program 
The Five East Indian Dances 
ROUTE SHEET 


Feb 14-15, 17-18 mats 
DC New National Thea 


Washington, 


Feb 21 mat Baltimore Ford’s Opera 


House 
Feb 22 mat & eve Plainfield Plainfield 
ea 
Feb 23-25 mats Baltimore Ford’s Opera 
House 
Feb 28, Mari, 3—4 mats Philadelphia 
Garrick Thea 


Mar 14-15, 17—18, 22 mats St Louis 
Olympic Thea 


Mar 98 – 29 Cincinnati Grand Opera House 
Mar 30 mat Columbus, O Memorial Hall 


Мат 31, Apr 1 Cincinnati Grand Opera 
House 


Apr 4-5 mats Pittsburgh Nixon Thea 
Apr 6-7 Utica Majestic Thea 

Apr8 mat Rochester Lyceum Thea 
Apr9 mat & eve Rochester Lyceum Thea 
Арг 11-192 mats Cleveland Opera House 
Арт 14-15 Buffalo Star Thea 


3 Harns Coasr-ro-Coasr Tour, 1910-1911 
Ruth St Denis, Soloist 


ON DECEMBER 12, 1910, backed by Henry B. Harris, St Denis pro- 
duced and danced in her first full length dance-drama, Egypta. Later 
her solo dances were extracted from the show and combined with 
The Five East Indian Dances for a coast-to-coast tour, also booked by 
Harris. The trip was an important one for St Denis, because it was in 
March 1911, when she was appearing in Denver, that Ted Shawn first 
saw her dance. The tour closed in California. 


Program 
Egypta (St Dens / Meyrowitz) St Denis 
Rovte SHEET 
1910 


Dec12~30 mats NY New Amsterdam 
Thea 


Program 
The Tamboura or The Palace Dance (from 
Egypta) 
The Vell of Isis (from Egypta) 
The Dance of Day (from Egypta) 
The Five East Indian Dances 


14 


ROUTE SHEET 
1911 
Feb 19-21 eves Chicago Studebaker 


еа 

Feb22 mat & eve Chicago Studebaker 
Thea 

Feb 23-24 eves Chicago Studebaker 
Thea 

Feb25 mat & eve Chicago Studebaker 
Thea 

Feb 26-28 Chicago Studebaker Thea 


Marl mat & eve Chicago Studebaker 
Thea 


Mar 4-3 eves Chicago Studebaker Thea 


Mar4 mat&eve Chicago Studebaker 
Thea 


Mar 5-7 eves St Louis Century Thea 
Mar8 mat & eve St Louis Century Thea 
Mar 9-10 eves St Louis Century Thea 
Marll mat & eve St Louis Century Thea 
Mar 13 Springfield, Ш 

Mar 14 Milwaukee 

Mar 15 Davenport 

Mar 16 Des Moines 

Mar 17 Kansas City 

Mar 18 Topeka 

Mar 20—23 Denver Broadway Thea 

Mar 23 mat &eve Denver Broadway Thea 
Mar 24 Denver Broadway Thea 

Mar 25 mat & eve Denver Broadway Thea 
Mar 27 Pueblo 

Mar 28 Colorado Springs 
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Mar 30-31 Salt Lake City 
Apr 1 mat & eve Salt Lake City 
Apr 3-4 San Francisco Columbia Thea 


Apr Š5 mat & eve San Francisco Columbia 
Thea 


Apr6—7 San Francisco Columbia Thea 


Apr 8 mat & eve San Francisco Columbia 
Thea 


Apr 10—11 San Francisco Columbia Thea 


Aprl2 mat&eve San Francisco Columbia 
Thea 


Apr 13-14 San Francisco Columbia Thea 


Apr 15 mat & eve San Francisco Columbia 
Thea 


Aprl17—18 Oakland 
Apr 19 
Apr 20 
Apr 21 Fresno 

Apr 22 Bakersfield 

Apr 24-25 eves Los Angeles Mason Op- 


era House 


Apr 26 mat & eve Los Angeles Mason Op- 
era House 


Apr 27-28 eves Los Angeles Mason Op- 
era House 


Apr 29 mat & eve Los Angeles Mason Op- 
era House 


May 1 
May 2 
May 3 
May 5 
May 6 


San Jose 
Stockton 


Riverside 
San Diego 
Santa Barbara 


Sacramento 


Chico 
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4 VAUDEVILLE AND SOCIETY Darzs, 1911-1914 
Ruth St Denis, Soloist 


HARRIS incurred considerable financial loss from the 1911—1912 coast- 
to-coast tour, and also from the 1910 Egypta, so St Denis went into 
vaudeville in the fall of 1911 in order to recoup some of this indebtedness. 
Not discouraged, Harris supported St Denis in a second attempt 
at a full length production, this time a combination of two dance-dramas, 
Bakawali and O-Mika. Harris drowned with the Titanic in April 1912. 
The Bakawali-O-Mika show was produced in March 1913, however. 
Later St Denis took out individual numbers from the two new dance- 
dramas, and again went into vaudeville. Even this source of revenue 
ran out, finally, and she was forced to take any and all dates, society and 
otherwise, that would pay her. The following route sheet covers this 
period. 

Fortunately, exhibition social dancing, begun by Irene and Vernon 
Castle, was popular at the moment, and afforded a convenient way for 
а dancer to make a little money. But St Denis had no reputable male 
dancer to perform such numbers on her program. In the spring of 1914 
she sent out a call for a male dancer. 


Program Mar 17 eve NY Fulton Thea 

The Five East Indian Dances Mar 18 mat & eve NY Fulton Thea 
Mar 19 eve NY Fulton Thea 

1 p ws Rouge SHEET Мат 20 mat & eve NY Fulton Thea 
; . Mar21 eve NY Fulton Thea 

AugP—-P NY Hammerstein's Victoria Thea Mar 99 mat & eve NY Fulton Thea 


Nov 14-P Boston Keith's Columbia Thea 
Nov 20—P? Chicago Majestic 


Mar 29 NY Hotel Astor Grand Ballroom 


Program 
Excerpts from O-Mika 


The Five East Indian Dances 


Society DATES 
1912 


Jan 27 Philadelphia Bellevue Stratford Ho- 
tel (Widener Ball) 


DecP NY Waldorf-Astoria Hotel (Saxon 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 


Fete) 
1913 
Jan 28 NY Mrs Philip M. Lydig Home 
Feb5 NY Louis Tiffany Home 


Program 
Bakawali (St Denis / Nevins) St Denis and 
supers 
O-Mika (St Denis / Bowers) St Denis and 
supers 
ROUTE SHEET 
Мат 11-16 NY Fulton Thea 


Apr 9-P NY Palace Thea 
Р-р Cincinnati 
Je 16-21 Chicago Palace 


Society DATES 
Jy 4 Mt Kisco, NY Brookside Thea 


Program 
Arranging the Flowers (from О-Міка) St 
Denis 
Dance of Rosebuds (St Denis / ) St Denis 


Dance of the Blue Flame (from Bakawali) St 
Denis . 
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1918, continued 

Dance of Chief Bayadere (from Bakawali) 
St Denis 

Poetess of Nippon (from O-Mika) St Denis 

The Palace Dance St Denis 

The Cobras St Denis 

Nautch St Denis 


The Impromptu or The Louis Quatorze Cake- 
walk (St Denis / Herbert) St Denis 


ROUTE SHEET 
Jy 12-27 eves Chicago Ravinia Park 
Jy 30 Lake Forest Ogden Armour Melody 
Farm 


Aug 4,6 Pittsburgh Schenley Lawn 

Аир 11-12 York Village, Me Town Hall 
Green 

Aug 17 Bar Harbor Building of Arts 


Aug 24- Sep 7 Chicago Ravinia Park 
Noo 24 Kansas City, Mo Hotel Baltimore 
Nov 28 St Louis 

Dec18 NY Princess Theater Benefit 


Program 
Selections from above St Denis 
Society DATES 
1914 
Feb4 NY Sherry’s Ballroom (Smith Dance) 


Feb 18 NY Women’s Cosmopolitan Club 
(DuBois Lunch) 

Feb 21 Washington, DC Marshall Field 
Home 

Mar3 NY Hotel McAlpin (Dr Anna Shaw 
Party) 


5 Santa FE Reapinc Room Tous, 1914 


Ted Shawn and Norma Gould, assisted by Miss Adelaide 
Munn, Mr Otis Williams, Dancers; Miss Nellie Brant, Pianist; 
Mme Dolores Van Den Berg, Dramatic Soprano. 
IN 1913 Ted Shawn, with his partner Norma Gould, began to make a 
name for himself as a dancer in Los Angeles. Shawn rented space by the 


hour in various studio buildings for his teaching and then joined forces 
with Norma Gould for rehearsals and үн They introduced 


“Tango Teas” to Los Angeles and staged 


ce spectacles for civic groups 


with their students and extras. Shawn also produced the first dance movie, 
Dance of the Ages, for the Thomas A. Edison Company. In January 1914 
the two made a brief tour from Los Angeles to New York City. They were 
sponsored by the Santa Fe Railroad and danced with a small company of 
three, with a pianist and dramatic soprano, in the reading rooms of the 
railroad. After Shawn reached the East Coast, he studied with Mary 
Perry King in New Canaan, Connecticut, taught in New York City, and, 
through a pupil of his, met Ruth St Denis. 


Program 
Grecian Suite (Shawn / ): Humoresque 
Gould; Dance of the Harvester Shawn; A 
Classic Waltz Munn; Diana and Endymion 
Gould and Shawn 


National Suite (Shawn / ): A Hungarian 
Mazurka Munn and Williams; A French 
Love Waltz Gould and Shawn; A German 
Peasant Dance Gould and Munn; A Slavic 
Sword Dance Shawn and Williams 


Oriental Suite (Shawn/ ): 
Munn; 


Gould; Poem of Love Gould and Shawn 


The Dances of Today ( / ): The Tango, 
Hesitation Waltz, One Step, Boston Gould 
and Shawn 
Косте SHEET 

1914 

Тап 1 Barstow Santa Fe Reading Room 

Jan? Needles Santa Fe Reading Room 


JanP Williams, Ariz Santa Fe Reading 
Room 


Jan? Gallup Santa Fe Reading Room 
JanP Albuquerque Santa Fe Reading Room 
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Jan? Amarillo Santa Fe Reading Room Jan? ?, Ш Santa Fe Reading Room 


Jan? Wellington, Kans Santa Fe Reading Jan? Chillicothe, О Santa Fe Reading 
Room Room i 
Jan? Newton, Reading 
Room Jan21 ? 


Kans Santa Fe 


6 SOUTHERN Tour, SPRING, 1914 


Ruth St Denis, Assisted by Ted Shawn, with Hilda Beyer 
AFTER auditioning Ted Shawn in his Dagger Dance and engaging him 
as her partner, St Denis scheduled a tour into the southeastern part of 
the United States, an area that had never seen her dance. Shawn con- 
tributed some of his own numbers to the program, and also danced the 
latest ballroom exhibition dances with an ingenue, Hilda Beyer. 

In early July 1914 the three-member troop performed at Ravinia Park 
near Chicago. St Denis had appeared there in 1913. Shawn with Beyer 
was held over by popular demand in late July 1914. And all three filled 
other odd engagements. On August 13, 1914, Ruth St Denis and Ted 
Shawn were married in New York City. The following route sheet is 
that for the tour into the southeastern part of the United States and for 
the odd dates during the summer of 1914. 


Program 
Incense St Denis 


Косте SHEET 
1914 


The Cobras St Denis 

The Joy of Youth (Shawn / Strauss) Shawn 
and Beyer 

Nautch St Denis 

Pipes of Pan (Shawn / Delibes) Beyer 

Russian Dance (Shawn / Meyer-Helmud ) 
Shawn 

The Butterfly (Shawn / Chopin) Beyer 

Dagger Dance (Shawn / Herbert) Shawn 


The Flower Arrangement [Arranging the Flow- 
ers] St Denis 

Chrysanthemum Dance (from O-Mika) St 
Denis 


The Scherzo Waltz (St Denis / Ilgenfritz) St 
Denis 

Modern Dance (Shawn / ): The xd ctp 
Tango, Brazilian Maxixe Shawn Beyer 


Radha St Denis 


Aprl3 eve Paducah, Ky Kentucky Thea 
Aprl4 eve Jackson, Tenn Lyric Thea 
Apr 16-17 eves Nashville Vendome Thea 
Apr 18 mat Nashville Vendome Thea 
Apr20 eve Birmingham Jefferson Thea 
Apr 22 eve Chattanooga Bijou Thea 
Apr 23 eve Knoxville Staub’s Thea 
Apr 24 mat Knoxville Staub’s Thea 

Apr 26 Bristol, Va Columbia Thea 
Apr27 Asheville Aud 

Apr28 eve Charlotte Academy 

Apr30 eve Raleigh Academy of Music 
Mayl eve Wilmington 

May 2 mat Wilmington 

May 4 eve Norfolk New Wells Thea 
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1914, continued 

May 5 Lynchburg Academy of Music 
May7 mat Philadelphia Forrest Thea 
May 8 eve Altoona Mishler Thea 
May 9 Johnston, Pa Cambria Thea 


May 11 eve Lancaster, Pa Fulton Opera 
House 


May 12-13 eves Atlantic City Apollo 
Thea 


May 14 mat Philadelphia Forrest Thea 
May 15 eve Plainfield New Thea 

May 16 mat Wilmington Playhouse 

May 19 eve New Haven Hyperion Thea 
May 20 mat New Haven Hyperion Thea 


Program 
Selections from above St Denis 
Косте SHEET 
Je 20 Mt Kisco 
Je 22 Winsted 
Program 
La Marquise (St Denis / Roth) St Denis 
The Peacock (St Denis / Roth) St Denis 


Chitra Hunting (St Denis / Tschaikowsky) St 
Denis 


Scherzo Waltz St Denis 
Champagne Dance (St Denis / Iigenfritz) St 
Denis 


Arranging the Flowers St Denis 
The Dance of Rosebuds St Denis 
The Palace Dance St Denis 
The Cobras St Denis 


Arabic Suite (Shawn / Rubinstein-Herbert) 
St Denis and Shawn 


The Joy of Youth Shawn and Beyer 


Pierrot and the Butterfly (Shawn / Steinke) 
Shawn and Beyer 


Pan and Syrinx (Shawn / Delibes-Roth) 
Shawn and Beyer 


A Springtime Idyll (Shawn / Saint-Saens) 
Shawn and Beyer 


RourE SHEET 
Je27-]y12 eves Chicago Ravinia Park 
Jy 14 Pittsburgh Hotel Schenley Gardens 


Program 
Dagger Dance Shawn 
Danse Russe (Shawn / Delibes) Shawn 


The Southwind and the Rose (Shawn / Eilen- 
berg) Shawn and Beyer 


Love Waltz (Shawn / Cremieux) Shawn and 
Beyer 

е Dance (Shawn / Gounod) Shawn 
and Beyer 

Valse Lente (Shawn / Delibes) Beyer 

The Hummingbird (Shawn / Chopin) Beyer 


Kashmiri Dances (Shawn / Luigini) Shawn 
and Beyer 


Arab Sword Dance (Shawn / Rubinstein-Her- 
bert) Shawn 


Route SHEET 
Jy 18, 15-27 eves Chicago Ravinia Park 
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7 Cross-Country Concert Tour, 1914-1915 


Ruth St Denis, Assisted by Ted Shawn, with Hilda Beyer, René 
St Denis, and Alice Martin. Later joined at intervals by Evan 
Burrows Fontaine, Saidee Van Hoff (Vanderhoff), Willard 
Foote, and Mlle Psychema ( Winifred Faire) 


WITHIN A WEEK after their marriage, St Denis and Shawn began a 
cross-country tour to the West Coast. The tour was only partially booked 
when they started, but with great effort and good advertising, the com- 
pany secured enough bookings to travel to California and up the coast 
to Washington. After the financial setbacks during the years 1910 to 1914, 
St Denis with the help of her husband was now back on the American 


stage to stay. 


During the Christmas holidays in San Francisco, the Shawns produced 
their first joint work, The Garden of Kama. This was premiered on Feb- 
ruary 22, 1915, at the Alcazar Theater in San Francisco. 


Program 
The Cobras St Denis 
The Joy of Youth Beyer 
The Tamboura St Denis 
Pipes of Pan Beyer 
Vintage Dance Shawn and Beyer 
Arranging the Flowers St Denis 
Arabic Suite St Denis, Shawn and co 


The Latest Ballroom Dances (Shawn / ): 
Argentine Tango, Hesitation Waltz, Lulu- 
Fado, Brazilian Polka, Russian One-Step, 
Махіхе, Barcarole, Fox Trot Shawn, Beyer, 
René St Denis and Martin 


The Scherzo Waliz St Denis 

Radha St Denis 

A Springtime Idyll Shawn and Beyer 
Dagger Dance Shawn 

Pierrot and the Butterfly Shawn and Beyer 
The Peacock St Denis 


Route SHEET 
1914 


Aug 19 — 20 21 
no 

Aug24—25—28 еуез Montreal Can His 
Majesty's Thea 

Aug 27 Ottawa, Can 

Aug 28 Kingston, Can Grand Opera House 


eves Saratoga, NY Casi- 


Aug 29 Hamilton, Can 

Aug 31 Port Huron 

Sepl Вау City 

Sep2 eve Saginaw Academy 

Sep3 eve Flint 

Sep4 Ann Arbor 

Sep5 eve Adrian Croswell Thea 

Sep7 eve Lansing 

Sep8 eve Battle Creek Post Thea 

Sep9 eve Kalamazoo Fuller Thea 

Sep 10 eve South Bend Oliver Opera 
House 

Sepll eve Fort Wayne Majestic Thea 

Sep12 eve Toledo Auditorium 

Sep14 eve Piqua Mays Thea 

Sep 15 Springfield, О 

Sep 16 eve Dayton, О Victoria Thea 

Sep 17 Hamilton, О 

Sep 18 eve Columbus, О Southern Thea 

Sep19 mat & eve Columbus, O Southern 
Thea 

Sep 21 Lexington, Ky Ben Ali Thea 

Sep 22 eve Indianapolis Murat Thea 

Sep 23 eve Evansville Wells-Bifou Thea 

Sep 24 Terre Haute 

Sep 25 eve Logansport Nelson Thea 
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1914, continued 

Sep 26 Danville, Ш 
Sep 28 Streator 
Sep 30 
Oct 1 
Oct 2 
Oct 8 
Oct 5 
Oct 6 
Oct 7 
Oct 8 
Oct 9 
Oct 12 
Oct 13 
Oct 14 
Oct 15 
Oct 16 
Oct 17 
Oct 20 
Oct 22 
Oct 31 
Noo 3 
Nov 4 


Peoria 

Galesburg Aud 

Keokuk Grand Opera House 
Quincy, Ш Empire Thea 

Fort Madison Grand Thea 
Rock Island Illinois Thea 
Cedar Rapids Greene’s Thea 
Des Moines Berchel Thea 
Marshalltown 

Mason City 

Waterloo 

Dubuque 

Clinton, Ia 

Eau Claire 

eve Winona 

eve Oshkosh Grand Opera House 
eve Madison, Wis Fuller Thea 
mat & eve Omaha Brandeis Thea 
eve Saint Joseph, Mo Lyceum Thea 
Lawrence, Kans 


Program 
Earth Cycle (Shawn / ) Shawn, Beyer and 
Fontaine 


The Peacock St Denis 

Pipes of Pan Beyer 

Dagger Dance Shawn 

Danse Egyptienne (Fontaine / ) Fontaine 
Arranging the Flowers St Denis 


Ta-Tao, Chinese Minuet (Shawn / ) René 
St Denis and Fontaine 

Ourteda — A Romance of a Desert Dancing 
Girl (Shawn / ) St Denis, Shawn and co 

Dance Modern (Shawn / ) René St Denis 
and Fontaine 

Pierrot and the Moon Maid (Shawn/ ) 
Shawn and Beyer 

Waltz-Al Fresco and Lu-Lu Fado (Shawn / ) 
René St Denis and Fontaine 

Mazurka Matinee (Shawn/ ) St Denis and 
Shawn 


Syoillia (Fontaine/ ) Fontaine 
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Barcarolle and Maxixe Shawn and Beyer 
Danse Impromptu (St Denis / ) St Denis 
Radha St Denis 


Rovurz SHEET. 
Noo5 Kansas City, Mo Shubert Thea 


Nov@ mat Kansas City, Mo Shubert 
Thea 


Noo7 mat Joplin New Joplin Thea 


Nov10 eve Oklahoma City Overholser 
Thea 


Моо 11, 12 eves Dallas Opera House 


Моо 13 eve Forth Worth Byers Opera 
House 


Nov16 eve Galveston 

Моо 17 eve Houston Prince Thea 

Nov 18, 19 mat San Antonio Opera House 
Nov 20 Austin 

Nov 24 eve El Paso Texas Grand Thea 
Моо 27 eve Phoenix Elks Thea 


Dec7-—13 eves San Francisco Alcazar 
Thea 


Decl7 eve San Jose 


1915 
Jan5 eve Redlands Wyatt Thea 


Program 
The Cobras St Denis 


Spirit of Autumn (Shawn / ) Shawn, Beyer 
and Van Hoff 


The Peacock St Denis 

Pipes of Pan Beyer 

Danse Egyptienne Fontaine 
Arranging the Flowers St Denis 


Ourieda — A Romance of the Desert St 
Denis, Shawn and co 


Chaconne Shawn — Dance of the 18th Cen- 
tury (Shawn / ) St Denis and Shawn 


Mazurka [Mazurka Matinee] St Denis and 
Shawn 


Modern Dances René St Denis and Faire 
Danse Impromptu St Denis 

Barcarolle and Fox Trot Shawn and Beyer 
Radha St Denis 
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Route SHEET 
Jan8 eve San Diego Spreckels Thea 
Jan9 mat & eve San Diego Spreckels 


Jan 11—17 eves Los Angeles Majestic 
Thea 


Jan 27 Tacoma 

Jan 28  Victorla, Vancouver 

Jan 29 Vancouver, B C 

Jan30 Bellingham 

Febl eve Seattle Moore Thea 

Feb2  maté&eve Seattle Moore Thea 

Feb3 Olympia 

Feb4 Aberdeen 

Feb5 mat Portland, Ore Heilig Thea 

Feb6 mat & eve Portland, Ore Heilig 

Thea 

Feb7 Astoria 

Feb8 Salem 

Feb9 Eugene 

Feb 21 eve San Francisco Alcazar Thea 
Program 

Oriental, Greek, and Modern Dances 


I 


Divertissements Classiques et Orientales: Snake 
Charmer [The Cobras] St Denis; Earth 


Cycle Shawn, Beyer and Fontaine; The 
Peacock St Denis; Pipes of Pan Beyer; 
Danse Egyptienne Fontaine 
II 
The Garden of Kama (St Denis-Shawn / 
Stoughton) St Denis, Shawn and co 
III 


Divertissement: Danse Moderne (Shawn / ) 
René St Denis апа Fontatne; Chaconne 
Shawn St Denis and Shawn 


IV 
Radha St Denis 
Rourke SHEET 


Feb 22 mat & eve San Francisco Alcazar 
Thea 


Feb 23—24 еуез San Francisco Alcazar 
Thea 


Feb 25 mat & eve San Francisco Alcazar 
Thea 


Feb 26 eve San Francisco Alcazar Thea 


Feb 27 mat & eve San Francisco Alcazar 
Thea 


Feb 28 eve San Francisco Alcazar Thea 


Marl mat & eve San Francisco Alcazar 
Thea 
Mar2 eve San Francisco Alcazar Thea 


8 DENISHAWN CONCERT AND VAUDEVILLE Tour, 1915-1916 


Ruth St Denis, Assisted by Ted Shawn with Ada Forman, Sadee 
Van Hoff (Vanderhoff), Florence Andrews, Claire Niles, Mar- 
garet Loomis, Yvonne Sinnard, Chula Monzon, Carol Demp- 
ster, Willard Foote, Betty Horst, and Keller McCrea. Louis 


Horst, Musical Director 


THE FIRST Denishawn school, The Ruth St Denis School of Dancing 
and its Related Arts, was organized in Los Angeles during the summer 


row 


TE | 


j 
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of 1915. Sparked in the main by Shawn, the school was also used for pro- 
ducing a concert program with which to tour in the fall. Louis Horst 
joined the traveling Denishawn company when the tour went through 
San Francisco in October. Hired to help out for a couple of weeks, һе 
stayed with Denishawn for eleven years. 

In late December 1915 Ruth St Denis, assisted by Ted Shawn and com- 
pany of dancers, appeared in four matinees at the Hudson Theater in 
New York City. Success was so great that seven more matinees were 
booked for early January at the Candler Theater. These led to vaudeville 
offers that could not be turned down because of the financial security 
offered both for the company and the school. Their concert touring turned 
into vaudeville two-a-day appearances, as can be seen by the following 


route sheet. 
Program 
The Lord is My Shepherd (Shawn/ ) 
Shawn 


Nature Rhythms (Shawn / ): Will-O-Wisp, 
Dawn, Sunrise, Dragon Fly, Bubbles, Har- 
vester апа Gleaner, Showers, Rainbow, Sun- 
set Torch Dance, Crescent Moon, The Bat 
Shawn and Co 


The Spirit of the Sea (St Denis / MacDowell) 
St Denis 


Hawaiian Ballet (Shawn / 
derhoff and co 


A Lady of the Genroko Period (St Denis / ) 
St Denis 


Danse Javanese (Shawn / ) Forman 
The Peacock St Denis 


Ancient Egypt: A Ballet of the Tamboura 
(Shawn / Halvorsen) St Denis, Shawn and 
co 


Japanese Sword Dance (Shawn / arr Horst) 
Shawn 


The Cobras St Denis 

The Garden of Ката St Denis, Shawn and co 

Radha St Denis 

Pipes of Рап Beyer 

Aloha Waltz (Shawn / ) 
Foote 

Dog Dance (Shawn / ) Andrews 


St Denis Mazurka (Shawn / ) St Denis and 
hawn 


La Gitanette (Shawn / ) Monzon 
Columbine (Shawn/ ) Уап Hoff 


Canton Canter (Shawn/ ) Loomis and 
Foote 


) Shawn, Van- 


Van Hoff and 


Baseball Dance (Niles/ ) Niles 

Impromptu St Denis 

Fox Trot and Tango Уап Hoff and Foote 

Valse Directoire (Shawn / Онро) Shawn and 
Loomis 


CONCERT ROUTE SHEET 


1915 

Oct 4-5 eve Los Angeles Mason Opera 
House 

Oct6 mat&eve Los Angeles Mason Op- 
era House 


Oct 7-8 eves San Diego Spreckels Thea 
Oct9 mat ‘San Diego Spreckels Thea 
Oct11 Oakland Aud 


Oct 12— 18 mats San Francisco Alcazar 
Thea 


Oct 14 Sacramento Clunie Thea 

Oct 15 Medford Gage Thea 

Oct 16 Eugene Eugene Thea 

Oct 17 Everett Everett Thea 

Oct 18—19 —20 eves Seattle Moore Thea 


Oct 21-22 eves Portland, Ore Heilig 
Thea 


Oct 23 mat & eve Portland, Ore Heilig 
Thea 


Oct 25 Walla Walla Keylor Grand Thea 
Oct 26-27 eves Spokane Aud 

Oct 28 mat Spokane And 

Oct 29 Butte Broadway Thea 

Oct 30 Anaconda Margaret Thea 
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Novl Great Falls, Grand Opera House 
Nov4 Bismark Aud 

Noo5 Fargo Aud 

Nov6 St Cloud Davidson Thea 


Nov 8-9 Duluth Lyceum Thea 

Nov 10 eve Minneapolis Aud 

Моо 11 Eau Claire Grand Opera House 
Noo12 Wausau Grand Opera House 
Nov 13 Appleton Appleton Thea 

Noo 15 Madison Fuller Opera House 
Nov 16 Rockford Grand Opera House 
Nov17 Beloit Wilson Thea 


Nov 18-19-20 eves Milwaukee David- 
son Thea 


Nov 22 Bloomington, Ill Chatterton Thea 
Nov 23 eve Peoria Majestic Thea 


Nov 24 eve Springfield, Ш Chatterton 
Thea 


Nov 25 Тепе Haute Grand Opera House 
Моо 26 Muncie Wysor Grand Thea 
Nov27 LaFayette Victoria Thea 

Nov 29-30 Indianapolis Murat Thea 


Decl eve Indianapolis Murat Thea 
Dec2 For Wayne Majestic Thea 

Dec3 eve Toledo "Valentine Thea 
Dec4 mat & eve Toledo Valentine Thea 
Dec68 Akron Opera House 

Dec7 Canton Aud 

Dec8 Wheeling Court Thea 

Dec9 Steubenville Victoria Thea 


Dec 10 East Liverpool Ceramic Thea 


Decll mat & eve Pittsburgh Schenley 
Thea 


Deci3 Johnstown Cambria Thea 

Decl4 Altoona Mishler Thea 

Decl5 Harrisburg Orpheum Thea 

Decl8 York Orpheum Thea 

Decl? Wilmington Playhouse 

Dec18 Allentown Lyric 

Dec 26 Sunbury Fulton Street Opera House 


Program 
Invocation: The Lord is My Shepherd Shawn 


I 


Nature Rhythms Shawn and co; The Spirit 
. ‘of the Sea St Denis 


IT 


Facing West From California: Hawaii — Ballet 
[Hawaiian Ballet] Shawn, Vanderhoff and 
co; Japan — O-Mika Arranges her Flowers 
and Starts for a Picnic (St Denis / Bowers) 
St Denis, Shawn and Loomis; Java — Danse 
Javanese Forman; India — The Legend 
of the Peacock [The Peacock] St Denis, 
Shawn and co; Egypt — Ancient Egypt: A 
Ballet of the тыш St Denis, Shawn 
and co 


III 

Modern Dances: Aloha Waltz Van Hoff 
and Foote; Dog Dance Andrews; St Denis 
Mazurka St Denis and Shawn; La Gitanette 
Monzon; Columbine Ven Hoff; Canton 
Canter Loomis and Foote; Baseball Dance 
Niles; Impromptu St Denis; Fox Trot and 
Tango Van Hoff and Foote; Valse Direc- 
toire Shawn and Loomis 


Iv 
Radha St Denis 


CONCERT ROUTE SHEET 
Dec 27-28 mats NY Hudson Thea 
Dec 29 eve Plainfield Plainfield Thea 


Dec 30—31 mats NY Hudson Thea 
1918 
Jan3 eve Reading Academy of Music 


Jan 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 13, 14 mats NY Cand- 
ler Thea 


Jan 17 eve Elmira Mozart Thea 
Тап 18—19 eves Albany Bleeker Hall 


Jan 20 eve Wilkes Barre Grand Opera 
House 


Jan 21 Easton Orpheum Thea 


Jan24—25 mats Philadelphia Forrest 
Thea 


Jan 26 Atlantic City Apollo Thea 
Jan27 mat Philadelphia Forrest Thea 


2А 
1818, continued 
Program (First Week) 
The Spirit of the Sea St Denis 
Danse Javanese Forman 
The Peacock St Denis, Shawn, Loomis, An- 
drews, Niles, Forman, Monzon, and B. Horst 


Program (Second Week) 


O-Mika Arranges Her Flowers and Starts for 
a Picnic St Denis, Shawn and Loomis 


The Cobras St Denis 


Hawaii (Shawn / ) Shawn, Vanderhoff and 
co 


Danse Javanese Forman 


Ancient Egypt: A Ballet of the Tamboura St 
Denis, Shawn and co 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 


Jan30—FebG mat & eve * NY Keith's 
Palace Thea 


Feb7—13 NY Keith’s Palace Thea 


Program 
Spirit of the Sea St Denis 


The Danse Javanese Forman 
The Peacock St Denis, Shawn, and co 


Ancient Egypt: A Ballet of the Tamboura St 
Denis, Shawn and co 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 


Feb 14—19 mat & eve* Boston Keith’s 
Palace Thea 


Feb 21-26 Philadelphia Keith’s Palace 
Thea 


Feb 28 - Mar Š5 Baltimore Maryland Thea 


Program 
Spirit of the Sea St Denis 
Danse Javanese Forman 
The Peacock St Denis, Shawn and co 
Danse Orientale (Shawn / ) Vanderhoff 
Ancient Egypt: A Ballet of the Tamboura St 
Denis, Shawn and co 


* All vaudeville appearances are two-a-day 
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VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 
Mar6-12 mat & eve* Washington DC 
Keith’s Thea 
Мат 13-19 Brooklyn Orpheum Thea 
Mar 20-25 Pittsburgh Davis Thea 


Program 
Spirit of the Sea St Denis 
Danse Javanese Forman 
The Peacock St Denis, Shawn and co 
Lady Picking Mulberries (Shawn / Kelly) 
Loomis 


Anctent Egypt: А Ballet of the Tamboura St 
Denis, Shawn and co 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 


Mar 27-Apr 1 mat & eve* Cleveland 
Keith's Hippodrome 


Apr 3-9 Chicago Majestic Thea 
Apr 10-16 Milwaukee Majestic Thea 


Program 
Invocation: The Lord 1s My Shepherd Shawn 
I 


Nature Rhythms Shawn and co; Spirit of the 
Sea St Denis 


п 


Modern Dances: St Denis Mazurka St Denis 
and Shawn; Dance Vogue  (Shawn/ ) 
Forman; Dog Dance Andrews; Dance with 
Scarf (St Denis/ ) St Denis; Valse Di- 
rectoire Shawn and Loomis 


ш 


Facing West from California's Shores: Japan — 
O-Mika Arranges Her Flowers and starts 
for a Picnic St Denis, Shawn and Loomis; 
Java — Court Dance [Danse Javanese] For- 
man; India — The Peacock St Denis, Shawn 
and co; China — Lady Picking Mulberries 
Loomis; Egypt — Ancient Egypt: A Ballet 
of the T. та St Denis, Shawn and co 


CONCERT ROUTE SHEET 


Apr I8 eve Sedalia Sedalia Thea 


Apr 19 eve Lawrence, Kans Bowersock 
Thea 


Apr 20 eve Kansas City, Mo Shubert Thea 
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Program 
Spirit of the Sea St Denis 
Danse Javanese Forman 
The Peacock St Denis, Shawn and co 
Lady Picking Mulberries Loomis 
Ancient Egypt: A Ballet of the Tamboura St 
Denis, Shawn and co 
VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 


Apr 23— May 6 mat & eve* San Francisco 
Orpheum Thea 


May 7-13 Oakland Orpheum Thea 


Program 
Spirit of the Sea St Denis 
Valse Directotre Shawn and Loomis 
Danse Vogue Forman 


Rhythms [Nature Rhythms]: Will O' Wisps, 
Sunrise, Noon, Sunset Torch Dance Shawn, 
Loomis, Andrews, Forman, B. Horst and 
McCrea 


The Cobras St Denis 

Ancient Egypt: A Ballet of the Tamboura St 
Denis, Shawn and co 
VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 


Мау 15-21 mat & eve* Los Angeles 
pheum Thea 


Or- 





9 DENISHAWN VAUDEVILLE AND Concert Tour, 1916-1917 


Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn and Denishawn Dancers Florence 
Andrews, Claire Niles, Betty Horst, Inez Stryker, Gracie Mac- 
Crea, Charlotte Brendal, Edith Emmons, Julio Zaboleta, 
Ernestine Myers, Mogul Khan, and Karl Heberlein. Louis 


Horst, Musical Director 


DENISHAWN SCHOOL was opened by St Denis and Shawn for the 
second summer in 1916. The most important event that year was A Dance 
Pageant of Egypt, Greece, апа India, presented in the Greek Theater of 


the University of California in Berk 


, California, on July 29, 1916. 


This was the first time that dancers had ever appeared in this Hearst am- 
phitheatre. The Pageant was also performed in San Diego that summer. 

There were thirty-six weeks left of the vaudeville contract signed the 
previous season, so the Shawns made a condensation of the pageant 
and toured on the Orpheum circuit with it. In addition, five full concerts 
were given in the Midwest near the beginning of the tour. 


Program 


Review of Dance Pageant of India, Greece and 
Egypt (St Denis-Shawn / Meyrowitz-DeLa- 
chau-Nevin): Egypt — Tillers of the Soil 
St Denis and Shawn, Scarabeus Ballet Niles, 
Stryker, Horst, MacCrea, Brendel, Isis St 


* АП vaudeville appearanoes are two-a-day 


Denis, Osiris Shawn; Greece — Plastic An- 
drews, Brendel, MacCrea, Horst, Figures 
from an Amphora St Denis and Shawn, 
Dancers with Musical Instruments Andrews, 
Brendel, Horst, From A Grecian Vase St 
Denis, A Greek Youth Shawn; India — De- 
vidasst Emmons, Bazaar Merchant Zaboleta, 
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Nautch Girls Andrews, Brendel, Stryker, 
Niles, MacCrea, Horst, Religious Mendicant 
and Parvati Shawn and St Denis 


VAUDEVILLE Roure SHEET * 
1916 
Sep 20 mat & evet Salt Lake City Or- 
pheum Thea 
Sep 24 Denver Orpheum Thea 
Oct 1 Lincoln, Neb Orpheum Thea 
Oct 8 Chicago Palace Thea 


Program 
Class Work at Denishawn (Shawn /  ): Ori- 
ental Exercises: Yogi Meditation, Ballet Plas- 
tic Exercise, Basic Greek Rhythms and 
Movements Horst, Andrews, Forman, Myers, 
Stryker, Brendel, led by Shawn 


The Peacock St Denis 

Suite Espagnol (Shawn/ ): Andalouse 
Shawn; La Media Noche Myers; Malaguena 
Shawn and Myers 

They Met by Chance (Shawn / ) Andrews 

Javanese Mannikin (Shawn / ) Forman 

Nature Rhythms: Sunrise Shawn; Noon 
Andrews, Horst and Brendel; Torch Dance 
[Sunset Torch Dance] co 

Danse de Medici (Shawn / ) Myers 

The Willow (Shawn/ ) Andrews 


Court Danse of Java [Danse Javanese] For- 
man 


Valse Triste (Shawn/ ) 


Dance of the Directoire [Valse Directoire] 
Shawn and Andrews 


Sprite (Shawn/ ) Forman 
Savage Dance (Shawn / ) Stryker 
Scherzo Waltz St Denis 


Review of Dance Pageant: India — The In- 
cense St Denis, Soldier of the Maharajah 
Shawn, His Standard Bearer Khan, Fakir 
Mogul Khan, Nautch Girls Andrews, Bren- 
del, Stryker, Horst, Forman and Myers, The 
Sannyasi Shawn, His Chela Heberlein, 
Parvati St Denis; Greece — Dancers with 
Musical Instruments Andrews, Brendel and 
Horst, Pyrrhic Dance Shawn and Heber- 
Jein, L with Veil [From A Grecian Vase] 


Myers 


* АП dates given are dates of opening 
{ АЦ vaudeville appearances are two-e-day 


St Denis; Egypt — Nepthys Myers, Tillers 
of the Soil St Denis and Shawn, Welgher 
of the Dead Khan, Soul of Egypt Heber- 
lein, Ballet of the Tamboura co, Dance of 
Rebirth St Denis and Shawn 
Concert ROUTE SHEET 
Oct 16 Bloomington, Ш Chatterton Thea 
Oct 17 Champaign, Ш Belvoir Thea 
Oct 18 Springfield, Ш Chatterton Thea 
Oct 19 Vincennes Grand Opera House 


Oct 20 mat & eve Terre Haute Grand 
Opera House 


Program 
Review of Dance Pageant 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET * 


Oct 22 mat & evef Kansas City, Mo 
pheum Thea 


Oct 29 Omaha Orpheum Thea ` 
Nov5 Minneapolis Orpheum Thea 
Nov12 St Paul Orpheum Thea 

Nov 20 Chicago Majestic Thea 

Noo 27 St Louis Columbia Thea 
Dec4 Memphis Orpheum Thea 
Рес 11 New Orleans Orpheum Thea 
Dec 24 Atlanta Forsyth Keith’s Thea 
Dec 31 Cincinnati Keith’s Thea 


1917 
Jan7 
Jan 14 
Jan 22 
Jan 29 
Feb 5 
Feb 12 
Feb 19 
Feb 26 
Mar 5 
Mar 12 
Mar 19 
Mar 28 


mat & eve Cleveland Hippodrome 
Pittsburgh Davis Thea 
Washington, D C  Keith's Thea 
Baltimore Maryland Thea 
Philadelphia Keith’s Thea 
Buffalo Shea’s Thea 

Toronto, Can Shea’s Thea 
Montreal, Can Orpheum 
Boston Keith's Thea 
Providence Keith’s Thea 

NY Palace Thea 

NY Palace Thea 
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Apr8 Duluth Orpheum Thea May 13 Portland, Ore Heilig Orpheum Thea 
Apr 16 Winnipeg, Can Orpheum Thea May 20 San Francisco Orpheum Thea 
Apr 23 Calgary, Can Grand Thea May 27 San Francisco Orpheum Thea 
Apr 30 Vancouver, BC Orpheum Thea Je4 Los Angeles Orpheum Thea 

May 6 Seattle Alhambra Thea Је11 Los Angeles Orpheum Thea 





10 VAUDEVILLE Tour, 1918 


Ruth St Denis, Assisted by Margaret Loomis 
Louis Horst, Musical Director 


WHILE THE Shawns were touring, Denishawn School had been en- 
larged and had been operated through the winter of 1916-1917 by 
managers and assistant teachers employed by Shawn. A dance theatre 
was built. Many programs were given in and around Los Angeles by the 
Denishawn Dancers. On September 18, 1917, Shawn presented a dance 
church service with the Rev Henry Frank at the First Interdenominational 
Church in San Francisco. 

After World War I began, Shawn enlisted in an ambulance corp; how- 
ever, he was stationed at Camp Kearny near Los Angeles and thus was 
able to run the school on his week-ends off. St Denis immediately set out 
on another vaudeville tour in order to earn money to buy the Liberty 
Bonds to which she had pledged herself. 


Program Program 
Japanese Flower Arrangement [Arranging the The Peacock St Denis 


Flowers] St Denis Nautch (St Denis/ ) Loomis 


de pop St pp ТЕРИ Spirit of the Sea St Denis 
oon Love wo i 
Fiske) St Denis The Cobras St Denis 


Rosamond (St Denis / Schubert) St Denis VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 
n m Temple Girl (St Denis/ ) Jan27—Feb2 mat & evet Dallas Majes- 
tic Thea 
Syrian Sword Dance (St Denis/ ) Loomis 
VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET Program 
1918 The Peacock St Denis 
Jan 20-26 mat & evet Forth Worth Ma- Dance from an Egyptian Frieze (St Denis/ ) 
jestic Thea St Denis 


t АП vaudeville appearances are two-a-day 
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1918, continued 
Moon of Love Waltz St Denis 


Japanese Flower Arrangement [Arranging the 
Flowers] St Denis 


An Indian Temple Girl Loomis 
Syrian Sword Dance Loomis 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 


Feb3—9 mat & eve* Houston Majestic 
Thea 


. Program 
Japanese Flower Arrangement [Arranging the 
Flowers] St Denis 
The Peacock St Denis 
Moon of Love Waltz St Denis 
Rosamond St Denis 
An Indian Temple Girl Loomis 
Syrian Sword Dance Loomis 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 

Feb 10-13 mat &eve* Galveston Grand 
Opera House 

Feb14—16 Austin Majestic Thea 
Feb 17 – 23 San Antonio Majestic Thea 
Feb 24-26 Waco Majestic Thea 
Feb 28- Mar3 Tulsa Empress Thea 
Mar 3-9 Omaha Orpheum Thea 
Mar 10-16 Des Moines Orpheum Thea 
Mar 17-23 St Paul Orpheum Thea 
Mar 24-30 Minneapolis Orpheum Thea 
Apr 1-6 Winnipeg, Can Orpheum Thea 
Apr 8-10 Calgary, Can Grand Thea 
Apr 13-15 Spokane Auditorium Thea 


Арт 17-18 Camp Lewis, Wash 
Арт 19-21 Tacoma Orpheum Thea 


Program 

Japanese Flower Arrangement [Arranging the 
Flowers] St Denis 

Moon of Love Waltz St Denis 

The Peacock St Denis 

Dance of an Egyptian Frieze St Denis 

Syrian Sword Dance Loomis 

Dance of Indian Temple Girl [An Indian Tem- 
ple Girl] Loomis 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 


Apr 22-27 mat & eve* Vancouver, BC 
Orpheum Thea 


Program 
The Spirit of the Sea St Denis 
Dance of Tahoma (St Denis/ ) Loomis 
Jephtha’s Daughter (St Denis/ ) St Denis 
An Indian Temple Girl Loomis 
Danse Siamese (St Denis/ ) St Denis 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 
Арт 28 – May 4 mat & eve* Seattle Moore 
Thea 


May 6-8 Portland, Ore Heilig Thea 

Мау 12-18 San Francisco Orpheum Thea 
May 19-25 San Francisco Orpheum Thea 
Мау 26 – Је1 Oakland Orpheum Thea 
Je3-9 Los Angeles Orpheum Thea 
Je10—16 Los Angeles Orpheum Thea 





* All vaudeville appearances are two-a-day 
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11 VAUDEVLLE Tour, 1918-1919 


Ruth St Denis, Assisted by Doris Humphrey, Betty Horst, Edna 
Malone and Pearl Wheeler. Louis Horst, Musical Director 


IN JUNE and July 1918 St Denis staged the ballets and danced Yasod- 
hara in Walter Hampden’s production of The Light of Asia at the Krotona 
Institute of Theosophy in Los Angeles. She also appeared in the opera 
Orpheus and Eurydice at the Greek Theatre in Berkeley. In the fall, she 
began another vaudeville tour, booked when no end of the War was in 
sight and Liberty Bonds and other donations were still to be paid for. 
This was on the Pantages circuit, and the tour went from coast to coast 


and back. 


Program 
Dance of Theodora (St Denis / Granados) 
St Denis 


Greek Scene: Pas de Trois (St Denis / Debus- 
ву) Humphrey, Horst and Malone; Greek 
Уей Plastique (St Denis / Gluck) St Den- 
is; Greek Dancer in Silhouette (St Denis / ) 
Malone; Dance of the Sunrise (/)  Humpb- 


теу 
Dance of the Royal Ballet of Siam (St Denis / 
Horst) St Denis and co 


Serenata Morisca (Shawn / Chapi) B. Horst 
Spirit of Democracy (St Denis/ ) St Denis 
and co 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 
1918 


Nov 19-25 continuous * 
um Thea 


Моо 28—30 Lincoln Orpheum Thea 
Dec1-7 Kansas City, Mo Orpheum Thea 
Dec9—15 Detroit Temple Thea 
Dec16~21 Buffalo Shea’s Thea 

Dec 23-28 Toronto, Can Shea’s Thea 
Dec 30~Jan4 Akron Colonial Thea 


Denver Orphe- 


Program 
Dance of Theodora St Denis 


Greek Scene: Pas de Trois Humphrey, Horst 
and Malone; Dance of Sunrise Humphrey 


Dance of Royal Ballet of Siam St Denis and 
co 


Three Ladies of the East (St Denis /  ): India 
Humphrey; Burma Malone; Algiers St 
Denis 


Serenata Morisca Horst 
Spirit of Democracy St Denis and co 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 
1919 


Jan 6-12 continuous* Washington, DC 
Keith’s Thea 


Janl3—18 Baltimore Maryland Thea 
Jan 20-25 Philadelphia Keith’s Thea 
Jan27 —Feb23 NY Riverside Thea 
Feb3-8 Boston Keith’s Thea 


Program 
Dance of Theodora St Denis 
Greek Scene St Denis and co 


Dance of the Royal Ballet of Siam St Denis 
and co 


Serenata Morisca В. Horst 
Palace Dance St Denis 


Dance of Devidassis (St Denis / )  Humph- 
rey and Malone 


Spirit of Democracy St Denis and co 


VAUDEVILLE Route SHEET 


Feb 17 – 19 continuous * 
tors Thea 


Feb24—Mar 2 NY Palace Thea 


Newark Proc- 


* Pantages vaudeville was three-a-day, and four-s-day on Sat and Sun. 
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1919, continued 

Mar 16-22 Minneapolis Pantages Thea 
Mar 24—29 Winnipeg, Can Pantages Thea 
Mar 31—Apr2 Regina, Can Regina Thea 
Apr3—5 Saskatoon, Cai Empire Thea 
Apr7—12 Edmonton, Can Pantages Thea 
Apr 14-19 Calgary, Can Pantages Thea 
Apr 22-23 Great Falls Grand Thea 
Apr24 Helena Marlow Thea 

Apr 26-29 Butte Broadway Thea 

Apr30 Anaconda Margaret Thea 

May1 Missoula Liberty Thea 

Мау 4-10 Spokane Pantages Thea 

May 12-18 Seattle Pantages Thea 

Мау 19-24 Vancouver,BC Pantages Thea 
May 26-31 Victoria, BC Pantages Thea 
Je2—8 Tacoma Pantages Thea 


Program 
Dance of Theodora St Denis 


The Spirit of the Rose (St Denis / Ganne) St 
Denis 


Dance of the Royal Ballet of Siam St Denis 
and co 


Serenata Morisca В. Horst 


The Street of the Dancers (St Denis/ ) St 
Denis and co 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 


Je9—15 continuous* Portland, Ore 
tages Thea 


Je 22-28 San Francisco Pantages Thea 
Je29—]y 5 Oakland Pantages Thea 
Jy7—10 Los Angeles Pantages Thea 
Aug 18-24 Long Beach Hoyts Thea 
Aug 25-31 San Diego Savoy Thea 


Pan- 


(To be continued) 





* Pantages vaudeville was three-a-day, and four-a-day on Sat and Sun. 


Edward Dicey and the American Negro in 1862: 
An English Working Journalist’s View 


By Jonn О. WALLER 
Andrews University 


NE OF the two or three most competent English journalists to work 

a beat in the United States during the American Civil War was a 
young man of twenty-nine with a lifetime of distinguished journalism ahead 
of him, a tireless reporter, shrewd observer, liberal political thinker, and 
vivid descriptive writer named Edward Dicey. Unlike his peer, the more 
famous William Howard Russell of the London Times, Dicey was not a 
military reporter but a political and social observer interested in military 
aspects only as they affected the political thinking and behavior of men. 
Also unlike Russell, Dicey came and went quietly, not becoming involved 
in controversies or celebrated incidents which might have kept his name 
alive in history books. But during his six months in the Union states, in New 
York, Washington, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
back to New York and Washington, and then again to Massachusetts, he 
never forgot for an hour that he was there to see only such sights and hear 
only such talk as would enable him to interpret most precisely to English 
readers just how Americans were reacting — from region to region and week 
to week — to the events of the war in general and in particular to his own 
consuming interest, the status of Negro slavery. The passing of a century 
has scarcely diluted the cogency of his dispatches. 

On his mother's side Dicey (1832-1911) had inherited a proud tradition 
of English evangelical antislavery activity. His maternal grandfather, James 
Stephen (1758-1832), had learned to hate slavery while living in the West 
Indies before the turn of the century; had become a close friend and asso- 
ciate of the leading English abolitionist, Wilberforce; had published The 
Slavery of the West India Colonies (1824, 1830); and had made the fight 
agàinst slavery the ruling passion of his life. After the death of his first wife 
in 1796, he had in 1800 married the sister of Wilberforce; his youngest child, 
Dicey's mother (b. 1796), had known no mother except the great abolition- 
ist's sister. It was his son, Dicey's uncle, Sir James Stephen (1789-1859) who 
in 1833 as legal counsel to the colonial department had personally drafted 
the emancipation bill, working on Sunday — one of the two times he ever 
did so — in order to meet a deadline that saved the measure from a year's 
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postponement. Later as assistant undersecretary and undersecretary for 
colonial affairs, he was able to assist in effecting the emancipation.! 

Before taking his American assignment, Edward Dicey had proved him- 
self both as a foreign observer and as a writer. After graduation from Cam- 
bridge with honors in both classics and mathematics, and after an unsuccess- 
ful business venture, he had set about to make a career in journalism. One 
of his earliest jobs, as he recalled a half-century later, was as leader writer 
on a most unpromising new paper, the Daily Telegraph, launched by three 
retired Guardsmen who spent more time in pubs than in their office and 
whom Dicey was obliged to sue for his wages. Under later management the 
Telegraph prospered, one of its leading staff members being Dicey himself.* 
Meanwhile Dicey had traveled much on the Continent, studied political 
affairs, especially revolutionary activity in Italy, and published two books, 
Rome in 1860 and Cavour — a Memoir (both 1861). Following his American 
assignment he would become a permanent staff member of the Telegraph. 
He would cover the Schleswig-Holstein war of 1864 and the Seven Weeks 
War of 1866. For three months in 1870 he would edit the London Daily News 
and for nineteen years, 1870—1889, would be editor of the London Observer. 
Until the end of his life he would write numerous articles and several books 
about various phases of English colonial and foreign affairs. Among his 
special interests would be Germany, Egypt, and South Africa. His DNB 
biographer writes that he was “a singularly good observer... had a great 
store of knowledge, much dry humour, a cool judgment, ...a sound and 
vivid style... associated easily and genially with men around him, espe- 
cially with foreigners, while he possessed a rare capacity for easy and clear 
description of events . . . passing before his eyes.” These qualities of the fully 
matured professional are unmistakably evident in his 1862 American work. 

Dicey had arranged to send a weekly article of political observations to 
the Spectator, which was moderately pro-Northern in the hotly debated 


1 Sir James later became regius rofessor of modern history at Cambridge and published his- 
torical works. His sons, Dicey s frst cousins, were Sir James Fitzjames Stephen (1829-1894), 
lawyer, judge, and ublicist. a Athos of History of the Criminal Law of England (1888), and 
the noted critic nd biographer, Sir Leslie Stephen, father of the novelist, Virginia Woolf. 
Dicey's younger brother, Venn Dicey (1835-1922), became a noted jurist and author 
of standard works on English law. The father of the Diceys was a Northampton newspaper 
owner. (Biographical information in this and the next paragraph is taken bon DNB and 
Encyclopedia Britannica, lith ed.) 

2 See Dicey, “Journalism Old and New,” Fortnightly uxxm (May 1, 1905) 904—918. peer 
it will be seen, was one of the “young lions of the Daily Telegraph,” whom Matthew d 
enjoyed baiting. 

8 For instance, he has forty-five articles listed in the Ninteenth Century Reader's Guide for 1890- 
1899. 
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"American Question" during the war, and a generally non-political monthly 
article about American life and society to Macmillan's Magazine, which was 
officially neutral about America but actually a more congenial outlet for 
pro-Northern than for pro-Southern writers. Early in 1863 Macmillan and 
Company published his two-volume book, Six Months in the Federal States, 
compiled from descriptive passages in both sets of articles. The book remains 
one of the soundest and most readable of the flood of volumes about America 
published during the war, but to enjoy the freshness and the political impact 
of Dicey's journalism, one must see the originals in the periodicals. In a third 
group of articles, appearing intermittently through 1863 and 1864 in the 
new weekly review The Reader, Dicey as an American expert reviewed 
books about American affairs.* 

For historians Dicey's work should have its greatest interest as a sensitive 
and dedicated foreign observer's record of the barometric fluctuations of 
American public opinion concerning emancipation during the most critical 
months leading up to Lincoln's proclamation. To Dicey nothing ever uttered 
in the endless stream of English oratory, journalism, and private discussion 
about the “American Question" was more nonsensical than the tirelessly 
repeated assertion, best presented in James Spence's The American Union 
(1861), that the war had "nothing at all to do with slavery," having begun 

-over Northern tariff policies and developed into a merely political -war to 
enable the North to continue to share the benefits of slavery.9 Two years 
after returning from America, by now exasperated at the survival of this 
contention despite all that had since happened and all he himself had writ- 
ten to discredit it, Dicey would lose his customary urbanity and roundly de- 


* The first Spectator article was dated from New York February 12, 1862, and the last one 
written in the United States was dated from Boston July 22. Under the slow trans-Atlantic 
transportation conditions of those years there was usually a gap of about three weeks between 
composition and publication. Unless otherwise specified, dates given hereafter will be of publi- 
cation. Articles will be cited by name of periodical and date only. 
5 Unfortunately, these book reviews lie outside our chronological boundaries, and to smuggle 
them in would be too time-consuming. Themselves intensely involved with the plight of the 
Negro, they display Dicey’s ironical humor and debating logic more amply than the relatively 
objective reporting we are studying here. As reviewer, Dicey used several techniques all cal- 
culated to debunk the pro-Southern pretensions that the war had nothing to do with slavery. 
He would draw excerpts from pro-Southern books, especially those by Confederate writers, 
showing that Southerners themselves considered they were fighting to protect slavery; with other 
proslavery apologists he would show that their inadvertent revelations contradicted their fore- 
contentions; from antislavery or relatively impartial travel books he would draw out 
passages that displayed slavery in its grimmer aspects. 
% It was this thesis as presented by Spence that had most influence in converting Charles Dickens 
from е mild Northern to a mild Southern supporter and, of course, carried his widely circulated 
weekly miscellany, АЙ the Year Round, Southward along with him. See my article, "Charles 
Dickens and the American Civil War,” Studies in Philology туп (July 1960) 535-548. 
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nounce it as “the silliest delusion that ever was palmed off upon a credulous 
public.” 7 In article after article, Dicey presented evidence that, though ad- 
mittedly the restoration of the Union was uppermost in nearly all Northern 
minds and emancipation would come only when the logic of events forced 
it upon the North, come it inevitably would, and come as a result of the war. 
The war, in fact, had everything to do with slavery, since the Confederacy 
was formed originally to protect the “peculiar institution" and since events 
of the war were rapidly amassing to seal its doom. Never mind what the 
North's original motives had been, he admonished his Macmillan's readers 
(September 1862): 


In any great question you must look much more to the princi les at stake, 
than to the motives of the actors. The racehorse who runs for the stake 
does not know nor care a straw about your betting book, but you feel as 
much interest in his success as if he was running for your sake alone. 


Such was Dicey's interpretation of events in his first Spectator article 
(March 1). There were three important American factions in regard to 
slavery, he explained: the Democrats, who were for the Union but against 
abolition; the moderate Republicans such as Seward and Weed, who were 
for the Union, against the extension of slavery, but not for abolition; and the 
abolitionist Republicans, represented by Greeley and his Tribune. The issue 
of the war depended upon which faction prevailed, ^not with the Govern- 
ment but with the people. Throughout this struggle the people has been in 
advance of and has led the Government." The open question was how far 
the preservation of the Union was consistent with the continuance of slavery. 
Once persuade the people, "whether right or wrong, that the existence of 
slavery has been the cause of disunion, and is the chief obstacle in the way 
of either subjugating or holding the South, and from that hour slavery is 
doomed." All factions knew this and were shaping their policies accordingly. 
It had been the abolitionist Tribune faction which had recently pressed for 
heavier taxation rather than loans to finance the war, "and the real rather 
than the avowed motive . . . is to bring the war home to the people." Already 
Northern opinion was more favorable to abolitionism, which was actually 
beginning to become fashionable. Antislavery lecturers, long snubbed in 
Philadelphia, were now being cheered there. Dr Cheever, a dedicated aboli- 
tionist, had been allowed to preach against slavery before the House of 
Representatives, "itself situated in a slave state." Captain Nathaniel Gordon, 
convicted slave trader, lay under sentence of death in New York and, a most 


7 "Recent Writings of James Russell Lowell,” The Reader 1v (October 8, 1864) 487. 
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significant omen, “no popular outcry has been raised even in this . . . strong- 
hold of the Northern pro-slavery party, for the remission of his sentence." 
At present, optimism prevailed that the South would fall by summer; as long 
as people believed this, progress toward emancipation would be slow, but 
if the war should continue and по real progress be made “before the Taxation 
Bill has had time to act, then, unless my informants are much mistaken, there 
will be such а demand for unsparing action as no Government can resist." 
In the weeks that followed, Dicey's antennae were ever tuned for indi- 
cations of this growing popular demand. From Washington (Spectator, 
March 22) he reported the mounting criticism of General McClellan. AI- 
most nightly extreme abolition lectures were being delivered at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, "of which Mr. Lincoln is ex officio president." Every day 
that the war continued without progress, he wrote, the extreme Republican 
party was gaining in strength. "As in all revolutions, the party that alone 
has a clear, definite policy, is daily gaining more and more power." Demands 
were mounting "to finish secession, once and for all, by suppressing slavery.” 
Conciliation depended now upon uninterrupted Northern success — "given 
one great Northern reverse, and, if I am not mistaken, slavery is at an end." 
After Lincoln’s so-called “emancipation message" to Congress, proposing 
compensated emancipation to loyal states voluntarily freeing their slaves, 
Dicey (Spectator, March 28) wrote of a conversation he had just had with 
an American who urged that England join the North in putting down the 
rebellion. There was no possibility of such a move, Dicey had countered, 
until Englishmen could see a clear connection between the war and emanci- 
pation. To the American it was inconceivable that any could fail to see that 
Lincoln’s message was such. At first disappointed by the conservatism of 
the presidential message, Dicey, on second thought, had to admit that Lin- 
coln had gone as far as he constitutionally could. For the first time the gov- 
ernment had officially proposed a practical plan for emancipation; for the 
first time the expediency of abolition had been announced as a principle of 
government. Lincoln could go beyond this, Dicey thought, only if the people 
initiated a constitutional change. If this was not done, the blame, if any, 
would be the people's: “The Government throughout has followed, and not 
led." Had a Cromwell or a Mirabeau or a Washington risen at the hour, "the 
result might have been far different, but neither Lincoln nor Seward, nor, 
still less, McClellan, are men to shape a nation’s destinies.” Recent Union 
victories had, meanwhile, suspended abolitionist progress. A friend of Mc- 
Clellan had remarked to Dicey, "Six months ago we were all abolitionists; 
now we are all for the Union." The majority remained neither for nor against 
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abolition; but too many still feared that any disruption of the Constitution 
would usher in a rule by mob. 

The Border States, Dicey found at Nashville (Spectator, May 17), were 
for slavery but rabid against secession; they knew, he wrote, that unless the 
rebellion was put down soon, slavery would be lost. From Boston he wrote 
(Spectator, June 21) that many signs showed the North at last was getting 
into a vengeful mood. Witness the eager reception given to the violent ha- 
rangues of Parson Brownlow. Dicey throughout his recently ended tour of the 
Middle West had heard men who were in no sense abolitionists demanding 
that the Negroes be armed to fight instead of the whites. A few more military 
setbacks, “a succession of fresh Southern outrages,” a few more weeks of 
McClellan’s “masterly inactivity,” and the whole North would become 
abolitionist. Paradoxically, the only chance for slavery was now the speedy 
and overwhelming defeat of the South. Soon the prolongation of the war 
(Spectator, June 28) would unite those hitherto conflicting psychological 
forces, the love of Union and the hatred of slavery, and their combined force 
would be “overwhelming.” The changed language of official people was be- 
coming ominous for slavery. Witness Andrew Johnson, who had been sent 
“down to Tennessee to make everything pleasant, and assure the people that 
the peculiar Institution was as safe under the Union as outside of it.” Now 
Johnson had begun to warn slaveholders that “after all, they are only some 
thirty odd thousand in a state of 800,000, and that if they try the patience of 
Government too long the interests of a few must be sacrificed to those of the 
many.” If there had to be a summer campaign, or forced inactivity, if “after 
the loss of New Orleans and the Mississippi and Richmond, the Confederacy 
still refused to die decently” and there were no more victories “to soothe the 
popular indignation, then it will go hard with the prospects of slavery. If 
the South were wise they would not lose an hour in securing the best terms 
they can.” Dicey had heard significant hints that the war might even be 
protracted deliberately to enflame the antislavery spirit: “Long live Jeff. 
Davis is reported to have been the prayer recently of a leading Abolitionist.” 

By late June (Spectator, July 19), with McClellan’s troops stalled in the 
sweltering heat of Virginia and with rumors of fever decimating his ranks, 
Dicey felt that the tone of the newspapers was becoming daily “more anti- 
slavery, though not more abolitionist. True or false, the conviction that the 
Union and slavery are inconsistent is impressing itself deeper by every delay 
and every repulse.” By Independence Day the North was reeling from Mc- 
Clellan’s retreat to the James River. It seemed to Dicey (Spectator, August 2) 
that now the war would be prolonged for months if not for another year, 
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though the American people as yet could scarcely comprehend this implica- 
tion. Notwithstanding, there was now a mounting support for arming the 
Negroes. And the Confiscation Bill, which had been bogged down in Con- 
gress for months, had, following McClellan’s setback, been speedily passed. 
It amounted “virtually to an emancipation bill of a very liberal order.” 

Now (Spectator, August 9) it was time for Dicey to return to England, 
but it was evident to him that at last the nation was seeing slavery “as a fact 
‘that must be looked boldly in the face, and the time is come for the Govern- 
ment to declare openly what it means. to do and what it means not to do.” 
The government would be strengthened by any “outspoken profession of 
faith, either for or against abolition.” The final Spectator article was dated 
from England, August 23. The political crisis of the war had been reached, 
Dicey reported. On August 8, Lincoln in “a breach of Presidential etiquette” 
had directly addressed a war meeting in Washington, defending his admin- 
istration and taking personal blame for defeats. He had received a vote of 
no confidence. “The patience of the North is at last giving way.” “The longer 
I have lived here,” Dicey had written in his final paper from America (Au- 
gust 9), “the more clearly I have seen that the cause of the North is the cause 
of right, and order, and law. Very fast, too, more by the working of God’s 
laws than by man’s wisdom, it is becoming the cause of freedom and of 
human rights.” If the war had done nothing else, he summed up in his final 
Macmillan's article (September), it had made the Northern conscience 
aware of slavery and insured its death blow. 

Dicey’s articles were brightened with human interest and vivid descriptive 
passages recounting his travels through the country. They most interestingly 
show a working journalist on the job, observing as many relevant passing 
events as his time would allow. Thus, early in his stay in New York, we find 
him attending a meeting for aid of the abandoned Port Royal slaves (Mac- 
millan’s, April), where about “three thousand well-dressed people... 
cheered enthusiastically at every expression of abolition sentiment.” He was 
most impressed by the sight of numerous black men and women “sitting 
amidst the crowd . . . , a thing which a few years ago would not have been 
tolerated at a New York meeting.” At Washington (Macmillan’s, May) he 
visited both houses of Congress and heard a long proslavery speech read to 
empty benches and a crowded gallery. “Like all pro-slavery orators,” wrote 
Dicey, “he proved too much. The slaves have not the slightest desire to be 
free; and then they are on the eve of a servile insurrection! Emancipation 
will ruin the whites, because black labour will drive white out of the field; 
and it will destroy the blacks, because they will not work, and must therefore 
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starve! And so on.” Dicey called upon Lincoln, and was impressed by the 
softness of his smile and the “sparkle of dry humour about his eye, which 
redeem the expression of his face.” He listened to endless political talk; 
everybody around Washington, it seemed, talked freely before him, some- 
what to his surprise (Spectator, April 5). At St Louis (Spectator, May 31) 
he attended a minstrel show and found it fraught with ironies, as the black 
or blackfaced entertainers there in a slave state sang about “the Union for 
ever, and freedom for alll” Another blackfaced entertainer sang a comic 
song: "What Shall a Poor Nigger Do?": 

Den дегез de dam’ Secessionists, 

And дегез de dam "Bolitionists, 

But neider's on 'em right, 

For dey spoil de Union, both on ’em, 


And set de country in a fight, 
Den what shall a poor nigger do? 


Dicey was pleased to observe that the theater orchestra, made up of white 
musicians, was conducted by “an undoubted indubitable negro, a thing 
which would not be tolerated in the Northern States.” 

On July 4 in New York (Spectator, July 26), Dicey found himself hurry- 
ing from meeting to meeting to soak up the atmosphere. At the official cele- 
bration at Cooper Institute, he heard a long prayer with the sentiment, 
“novel to a New York audience as delivered officially by the select preacher 
of the corporation, ‘that this rebellion had been inflicted by Heaven on the 
people of America on account of their sins, because they had fallen away 
from the faith of their fathers, and had extended, protected, and perpetuated 
by their legislation the abominable sin of slavery.” From this meeting 
Dicey hurried to a mass meeting of the Democratic party to hear hooting at 
Secretary Stanton, Henry Ward Beecher, and the abolitionists. A Mr Mor- 
ford delivered some original patriotic doggerel entitled “Tammany and the 
Union,” of which Dicey duly offered specimen lines: 

We have claimed, and yet we claim it, that this struggle must not be 
To put down the white in slavery, while it sets the negro free. 
Honour, then, to Abraham Lincoln, that thus far his course is true, 

( Three cheers) 

Doing for the nation's welfare all an honest man can do. 

Honour to his name for ever, that no abolition force 

Seems to have the power to move him far from safety's middle course. 
Long ago he learnt the lesson, that they all must learn at length, 
That the black Chicago platform had no element of strength; 


That Republican support at last must prove a rope of sand; 
That democracy must aid him if he wish to save the land. 
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Still another meeting had been called to denounce abolitionists for their 
attacks upon McClellan which had assertedly caused the general's setbacks. 
To this gathering, also attended by Dicey, almost nobody came and nobody 
at all would stand up and make a speech. 

No single event Dicey covered was more pregnant with interest for him 
than was the execution day for the slave trader Gordon. In his report (Spec- 
tator, March 15) Dicey first reviewed the history of the slave trade in the 
North and its political protection by the Democratic party elements. The 
South, he asserted, had always left the trade to Northerners: 


The North had far greater material facilities . . . for carrying on the trade; 
the interests of the slave-breeding states were steadily opposed to any 
importation of slaves; and also, with the South, it was a point of honour to 
have nothing to do with the slave trade. It is to the credit of human 
nature, that most individuals or nations, addicted habitually to any sin, 
have some peculiar development of that sin, on which they look with ex- 
aggerated aversion. 


Even after Gordon was condemned, few actually expected him to die. But 
Lincoln had firmly resisted pressures to pardon him. On the morning of 
execution, placards posted about New York called Gordon's sympathizers 
to a giant mass meeting. On hand for the meeting, Dicey found "barely a 
couple of hundred people.... A good number were obviously idlers like 
myself; several whom I knew, were strong anti-slavery men who had come 
to protest against the meeting... and the majority were roughs, with a lot 
of very ill-looking Greek and Portuguese merchants.” Nobody volunteered 
to speak for the first hour; finally one man volunteered a mild speech that 
“he was opposed to straining the glad season, when Washington's birthday 
was about to be celebrated, together with the late Union victories, by a 
public execution." The meeting dissolved. After the execution, Dicey went 
past the prison. Few persons were present, only a "small crowd of Irish, who 
were waiting to see the body carried out." Dicey could not help feeling com- 
passion for the wretched Gordon, but considered "the fact that a slave-trader 
has been hung in New York, and hung amidst the approbation of the public, 
is а gain not only to America, but to the world." 

Himself a newspaper man, Dicey delved avidly into American newspapers 
of every stripe for indications of the state of public opinion. "I never took up 
a newspaper," he wrote ( Macmillan's, September), "and heaven only knows 
how many I did take up daily, without seeing the slave discussed in some 
form or other.” The Border State papers proved especially illuminating 
(Spectator, May 17) of the proslavery state of mind that realized that only 
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immediate defeat of secession could save their "peculiar institution." For the 
Spectator he copied out runaway slave advertisements from the Nashville 
papers. The New England papers he found in theory solidly antislavery, but 
so in theory only (Spectator, June 28). They were decidedly anti-abolitionist 
(Spectator, July 5): the Boston Courier, for instance, reprinted every morning 
the resolution passed by the House of Representatives, hoping to avert seces- 
sion in February 1861: "That neither the Federal Government, nor the people 
or governments of the non-slaveholding States, have a purpose or a constitu- 
tional right to legislate upon or interfere with slavery in any of the States 
of the Union," and the Courier “preached” regularly “from this text . . . 
against the Abolitionists.” Garrison's Liberator circulated mainly among 
already convinced abolitionists; Dicey had looked in vain to find it on 
sale in the shops or on the streets. The Pine and Palm, published for 
free Negroes, "like every paper in search of a public, has a debilitated tone 
about it." 

In his swing around the country, Dicey diligently reported the status of 
the Negro, free or slave, in each region. The colored people, he wrote ( Mac- 
millan's, June), did not cease to fascinate him. In time he would no doubt 
grow accustomed to them, perhaps even bored with them, but for the present 
they represented "the one picturesque element in the dull monotony of out- 
ward life in America. With their dark swarthy skins, varying from the deepest 
ebony to the rich yellow hue; with their strange love for bright colours in 
their dress, no matter how soiled and ragged; with their bright laughing 
smile, and their deep wistful eyes, they form a race apart — a strange people 
in a strange land." In Boston alone did he find many well-dressed or pros- 
perous looking Negroes mixing with the whites (Spectator, June 28). In 
Washington, D. C., he saw only rigid separation between whites and free 
Negroes, found no shop kept by any Negro, saw only a few well dressed 
(Spectator, April 12). Traveling by train through Maryland (Macmillan's, 
June), he was struck with the irony that in slave states there was a more 
kindly feeling toward the individual Negro. Some white men even gave up 
their seats for colored women, “who, in justice, I must add, were neither 
young nor pretty.” By a “barbarous” Maryland law, no Negro could ride 
the trains without posting bond that he was not a runaway, but fortunately 
this law was not being widely enforced. On American trains, he noted, there 
was usually one car where working men, common soldiers, and Negroes 
usually rode apart from the better-dressed passengers. “How far a Negro 
would be liable to insult if he placed himself amidst the genteel society, I 
cannot say. It is certain, he would feel uncomfortable and does not do it.” 
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A Baltimore lady on the same train, assuming that all Englishmen were nat- 
urally pro-Southern, released her anger against abolitionists, "and informed 
me, inter alia, that if the women of Baltimore could only catch Wendell 
Phillips, they would not leave a bone unbroken in his body." She frankly 
admitted she had never been rich enough to own a slave, "but the whole 
social creed in which she had been reared and bred was in favour of slavery, 
and, womanlike, she never thought of doubting the foundations of the creed 
she had been taught." Nothing could be much more foolish, Dicey reflected, 
than to think that only a few thousand actual slaveholders had an interest 
in the continuation of slavery. "You might just as well argue that there are 
not one thousand persons in Great Britain who can really feel any interest 
in the existence of the peerage." 

Deep in Border territory, at Nashville, Dicey was repelled by the dirtiness 
of the premises and the unpalatability of the food at his hotel ( Macmillan's, 
June). “You may lay it down as a rule... that wherever you find slavery, 
there you have dirt also." The servants, under compulsion, "naturally enough, 
devote their minds to doing as little work and taking as long about it as 
possible. ... The truth is that, where the whites think it beneath them to 
work, and where the negroes will not work unless they are forced, you can- 
not expect domestic comfort.” At St Louis (Spectator, May 31) he found the 
one slave city “where you cannot see the outward effects of the peculiar 
institution.” The influential Germans there were all “Black Republicans,” 
but less on humanitarian grounds than on practical conviction “that slavery 
is a vicious system of labour.” Similar was the feeling in the new prairie 
towns of Illinois (Spectator, May 31), where the abolitionist sentiment 
stemmed from belief that slavery was a bad system and a disgrace to the 
country. In Illinois the Democratic party had just proposed a new state 
constitution (Spectator, June 14), forbidding any free Negro to migrate 
into the state. This, wrote Dicey, was the only proposed clause not defended 
at length in the report of the convention — “I hope because its authors were 
ashamed of it.” The proposal was an indication of popular prejudice and fear 
that Negroes would lower the price of labor. 

Abolitionists, those dedicated radicals ready for so many years and at 
such personal cost to devote all their energies battling for a wronged people, 
exerted a strong personal pull for Dicey. “I have never come across a set of 
people whom I admired and respected more,” he wrote (Macmillan’s, Au- 
gust). Yet he was enough the professional reporter to preserve his de- 
tachment concerning them: “Т don't believe myself that persecution is good 
for any man, and I have little doubt that the abolitionists have had their 
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minds to a certain extent warped by persecution." With "every man's hand 
... against them,” they had naturally turned with sympathy “to all isolated 
and unappreciated sects and doctrines." Especially unfortunate had been 
their estrangement from the churches since the churches had rejected them. 
“Religion, I suspect, has suffered more than the abolitionists by the separa- 
tion, but still the abolitionists have suffered also." To describe the anomalous 
transitional status of the New England abolitionists, Dicey devoted a sub- 
stantial portion of one Spectator article and the entirety of the next (June 28, 
July 5). Though events of the war were playing into the abolitionists’ hands, 
he doubted that either they or their cause would ever become truly popular, 
even in Massachusetts. ^There is hardly any paper which is not anti-slavery 
in theory, and yet almost all of them seem to me to be anti-abolitionist in 
practice." Also in New England society the sentiment about slavery was "a 
mixed one." On one hand, it had become the obviously fashionable thing to 
be antislavery: "If you wish to be popular or successful in Massachusetts, 
it is clear that you had better not utter a word in favour of the peculiar 
institution." Yet for anyone in society itself to advocate immediate abolition 
would still be most indiscreet. Society, to be sure, might possibly lionize a 
prominent abolitionist as it would "a foreign patriot, or a renowned spiritual 
medium; and it would hardly now, as formexly, be made an objection to meet- 
ing any one at dinner that he or she was an abolitionist. Still, even yet the 
fact of being an abolitionist is not a pass to society, but, if anything, the 
contrary." 

Such change as the feeling of society had undergone Dicey attributed 
largely to the “John Brown year" (1860): "For the first time almost Ameri- 
can abolitionis became a living fact, a stern reality, and its professors won 
that respect which the world always accords to power." Of the churches, 
only Unitarianism had actively prayed for abolition. (For their indifference, 
the churches in the past twenty or thirty years had paid a heavy penalty of 
diminished moral influence. "The great influence, probably, both of Emer- 
son and Theodore Parker is due to the fact that their teaching grappled with 
subjects the Church was and is afraid to speak out on openly.") Even in “the 
Jobn Brown year” the total receipts of the Anti-Slavery Society in Massachu- 
setts had been under 3000 £, "a scanty allowance in this most charitable of 
states." The lists of officers and directors showed no well-known names ex- 
cept those of their own Garrison and Phillips. 

The fact was, Dicey explained, that public men could not afford to support 
the abolitionists, since they openly opposed the Constitution, which public 
men were obliged to uphold. 
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The ultra-abolitionists say that the republicans have solved the problem 
of serving both God and Mammon. Certainly the doctrine of republicans 
is, to be as hostile to slavery as is consistent with loyalty to the Union and 
the constitution; while the abolitionists hold the reverse doctrine, and are 
as loyal to the Union and the constitution as is consistent with hostility to 
slavery. Between the holders of these conflicting doctrines there may be 
sympathy, but there cannot be union. 


Few Englishmen could realize how much courage it took for a man like 
Wendell Phillips to proclaim “the doctrine that the cherished constitution 
of Washington and Hamilton was in itself a compact with sin — an evil to 
be abolished.” Of course, when abolition had become an accomplished fact, 
abolition principles would become fashionable. But Dicey doubted that the 
early abolitionists would ever themselves be popular. “There are prophets 
like John the Baptist, whose prophecies are scouted at the time, and not 
appreciated when fulfilled, and I think that Wendell Phillips belongs to this 
class. Happily, his reward will be in the success of his labours, not in popular 
appeal.” 

Dicey on perusal today appears to the poorest advantage in his somewhat 
presumptuous speculation on the future of the Negro after emancipation, 
but even here he shows himself a man of good will grappling with a per- 
plexing question decidedly interesting to the readers of his magazine arti- 
cles. With Negroes, much as they attracted him from a distance, he had 
found few opportunities to become personally acquainted, so was dependent 
upon the reports of white Americans concerning what the black man was 
really like. He set forth his speculations in an entire Spectator article 
(April 19). “There is something almost pitiable in the painful anxiety that : 
newspapers and politicians and persons in private society express to ignore 
the question of the everlasting negro.” Abolitionists and pro-slavery men 
were alike unpopular because neither would let the Negro question lie 
asleep. Popularity belonged to “the prophets who speak pleasant things, and 
who recommend the people to wait upon Providence (or in the stock phrase, 
‘not to interfere with its manifest interposition’) for the ultimate solution 
of the negro question. Still the question crops up at every moment.” For 
instance, there was the immediate problem of what to do with runaway 
slaves entering Federal lines and the slaves abandoned by evacuees. It was 
“growing daily clearer, that beyond the slavery question, difficult enough 
in itself, there lies the negro question, almost more difficult to grapple with.” 

None who would understand the Negro question, Dicey emphasized, 
could afford to forget “the extraordinary social influence of slavery.” In 
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every slave state "the pride of race makes the maintenance of slavery popu- 
lar, even with classes who have no direct connexion to it." In the legislature 
of Kentucky, "the staunchest of the Union Slave States," one where slave- 
holders were not relatively numerous, a majority had voted for a resolution 
to disenfranchise and exile from the state any man who recommended eman- 
cipation. Still, emancipation would no doubt come, and the Negro question 
resolved itself into that of the Negroes' future. 

Dicey saw three possible solutions: amalgamation with whites, emigra- 
tion or enforced colonization, and settlement in the United States as a free 
population of distinct race. Amalgamation would most appeal "to a philos- 
opher"; but "the instincts of race are too strong to be got over." Americans 
inevitably asked one how he would like his sister to marry a Negro, and can- 
dor impelled one to admit that he would not like it. "That a black man should 
ever sit in Congress is to the American mind a sort of reductio ad absurdum, 
a moral anomaly, from the contemplation of which even the Tribune shrinks 
reluctantly.” Furthermore, Dicey had been informed by those who seemed 
to know, that amalgamation was physiologically inadvisable. The offspring, 
though outstanding intellectually, were weaker, unhealthier than either full- 
blooded Negroes or full-blooded whites. Grand-scale colonization would be 
simply impractical, would take years to carry out, and would be opposed by 
the Negroes themselves. 

There was no workable solution, then, but for Negroes to live on in the 
States. Probably the political difficulties in this connection had been exag- 
gerated. The Negroes would not likely be given the franchise, and would 
probably not seek it. But the social and economic difficulties seemed to Dicey 
almost insuperable. Freed from slavery, the Negro would follow his instinc- 
tive aversion to work and would lack a means of support. Philosophically, 
Dicey was not at all certain that Negroes were wrong in disliking work and 
Anglo-Saxons right in idealizing it. But "a people to whom work is naturally 
distasteful, will not stand а chance on the same ground, with a xace which 
works for the sake of work as well as for gain." Free white laborers would 
"drive the blacks out of the field in the slave states, and under like conditions 
the blacks in the free states do not prosper." Most likely the Negro after 
emancipation would go the way of the American Indian. "They will grad- 
ually move farther south, die out, and disappear with more or less of suffer- 
ing. It seems as if by some law of nature the white man and the black 
cannot live and work together on equal terms on the same soil.” 

It would be tempting, Dicey thought, to view the Negro question simply, 
as the abolitionists, in effect, were meeting it, by postponing it until after 
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emancipation. The abolitionists said, “The negro question is not one with 
which we have to do. ... Meanwhile, the system of slavery is a sin which 
we have no right to commit for any ulterior considerations. The negro ques- 
tion we must leave to Providence; but the slavery question is one we can 
deal with for ourselves.” “And,” wrote Dicey, “like all simple solutions this 
commends itself to the popular instinct.” 

Two brief excerpts from Macmillan’s articles may serve to end our study 
of Dicey's ideas and style. The first (September) shows again his realistic 
commonsense about political motives: 


I grant that the North has not gone to war for the idea of emancipation, 
and is not fighting for it now. Nations very seldom do fight for an idea... 
Very few great causes in this world are fought for on abstract principles, 
and if one, out of many motives, for which the North is fighting, is a 
dislike to slavery, it is as much as you can reasonably expect. 


The second shows his imaginative response to the ironies of war. Passing 
through Harper's Ferry, he writes (June): 


I was shown the little outhouse where John Brown was confined after 
the failure of his mad attempt. It was here, so I was told, that, lying 
wounded, mangled, and at death’s door, he was tortured by the question- 
ings of Mr. Mason. And now two years have scarcely passed, and Mr. 
Mason is in England, owing his liberty to the strength of a free country, 
begging in vain for help for an unsuccessful insurrection, his slaves 
escaped in a body, his house occupied by Northern troops, and his prop- 
erty ruined; while a few nights ago I heard the Northern regiments, as 
they marched across the Potomac into Virginia, shrouded by the dusk 
of an evening, singing, as they marched, that “John Brown's soul was 
marching on before them!” 
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One of the hundred illustrations in Gabriello Faerno's Fabolae 
Centom (Rome 1564). Harold L. Ruland bequest (see next page). 


Reference Department Acquisitions during 1960-1961 


RARE BOOK DIVISION 
Lewis M. STARK, Chief 


HE FOLLOWING account of notable acquisitions by the Rare Book 
Division, during the fiscal year 1980-61, constitutes an extension of the 
Annual Report of The New York Public Library, and its appended reports of 
acquisitions in other divisions of the Library. The Annual Report was pub- 


lished in the December 1961 Bulletin. 


GIFTS RECEIVED 


The most important gift received during 
the year was the bequest by the late 
Harold L. Ruland of eighteen volumes 
from his collection, all but two of them 
from the sixteenth century. Mr Ruland 
had been a frequent user of the Rare 
Book Division, particularly in connec- 
tion with his studies concerning Sebas- 
tian Münster. Two editions of Münster's 
famous Cosmographie,* which was pub- 
lished in various languages in thirty-five 
editions from 1544 to 1628, were in Mr 
Ruland’s bequest: the Basel 1559 edition 
in Latin and the Basel 1614 edition in 
German. These bring to eleven the num- 
ber of editions owned by this Library 
(including one of the two copies in this 
country of the rare first edition in Ger- 
man of 1544). The Library’s holdings 
are exceeded in the United States only 
by those of the Library of Congress, 
which owns sixteen editions. 

Two other Münster titles in the be- 
quest are his edition of the Hebrew 
version of the Gospel According to St. 
Matthew, Basel 1537, which Miinster 
edited, adding a translation into Latin; 
and a Basel 1539 edition of his Diction- 
ariom Hebraicom, which first appeared 
in 1523. 

In addition to Miinster’s Cosmo- 
graphie, other geographical works in 


Mr Ruland’s collection include a very 
fine copy of a French edition of Petrus 
Apianus Cosmographia, Antwerp 1544, 
with the fragile volvelles, so often miss- 
ing from such early books. Pomponius 
Mela is represented by the Basel 1576 
edition of his De Orbis Sito, Libri III, 
which includes the Solinus Polyhistor, 
often issued with the Mela work. There 
are two editions of Strabo, one in Greek 
and Latin, edited by Conrad Heresbach, 
Basel 1549; and one in the Latin transla- 
tion of Gulielmus Xylander, Basel 1571. 
Also present is an edition of Georg von 
Peurbach’s Theoricae Novae Planeta- 
rum, published at Cologne in 1591, 
which contains as well Henricus Glare- 
anus’s De Geographia. 

Two interesting chronologies of world 
history, printed nearly a hundred years 
apart, were also received. The earlier is 
Le registre des ans passez puis la crea- 
tion du monde, iusques a lannee pre- 
sente Mil cing cens. XXXII, published 
in Paris by Galliot Du Pré in 1532, and 
illustrated with small woodcuts of kings, 
popes and Biblical scenes. The later 
volume is Petrus von Opmeer’s Ороз 
chronographicom orbis vniversi a mondi 
exordio vsqve ad annom M.DC.XI, Ant- 
werp 1611. This book is an impressive 
folio illustrated with over 400 wood- 


* An account by Mr Ruland of some of the editions of Münster's La Cosmographie Universelle 


appeared in the March 1961 issue of this Bulletin. 
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engraved medallion portraits of rulers 
and other notables, as well as two copper 
engraved portraits of the author. 

Two editions of Joannes Sleidanus's 
well-known history of Emperor Charles 
V and the Reformation are among Mr 
Ruland's books, one in Latin, published 
at Strassburg in 1557 and the other in 
German, also published in Strassburg 
in 1568. The former is in its original 
binding of blind-stamped pigskin over 
wooden boards, with the initials AKL 
and the date 1559 on the front cover. A 
product of the religious controversies of 
the sixteenth century is a rather curious 
theological work by Cyriacus Spangen- 
berg, a pupil and friend of Melanchthon. 
Entitled Wider die bósen Sieben, ins 
Teufels Karnéffelspiel, and published in 
Jena in 1562, the book contains remarks 
on a Bull issued by Pope Pius IV in 1500, 
and diatribes against the religious opin- 
ions of Dominicus Limpricius, Frederic- 
us Staphylus, Cardinal Gasparo Con- 
tarini, Stephan Agricola, Gaspar von 
Gennap, and others. These objects of 
Spangenberg's scorn are pictured in a 
satirical woodcut on the title page. The 
volume is in its original binding of blind- 
stamped pigskin over wooden boards 
with engraved metal clasps. 

A very good copy of a Paris 1519 edi- 
tion of Macrobius’s De Somnio Scipionis 
in Mr Ruland's bequest was formerly in 
the Prince Liechtenstein collection, as 
was a Rome 1564 edition of Gabriello 
Faerno's Fabvlae Centom, with one hun- 
dred full-page engravings illustrating 
each of the fables. Another 1519 publi- 
cation is an Aldine edition of Caesar’s 
Commentaries. The final book to be 
mentioned is the only sixteenth-century 
edition of Melanchthon’s letters in the 
Library, the Epistolarom . . . Farrago, 
compiled by Joannes Manlius and pub- 
lished in Basel in 1565. 

To the Division's group of seventeen 
editions in various languages of Abra- 
ham Ortelius's famous atlas has been 
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added an eighteenth, this one in Spanish, 
the gift of Dr Clinton Reed Barker. This 
particular edition was published at Ant- 
werp in 1612 with the title Theatro d'el 
Orbe de la Tierra and was for sale in the 
"Libreria Plantiniana." In the present 
copy the title pages and all the mops 
and decorative initials have been nicely 
colored by hand. Unfortunately, the 
maps of the Azores and of Spain (nos 15 
and 16) are missing. In their place have 
been inserted a contemporary engrav- 
ing, with printed text, of the siege of 
Gibraltar by the British in August 1704; 
a hand-colored wood-engraving of the 
“Mappa del Pverto de Gibraltar”; and 
a contemporary copper-plate showing 
Ceuta being attacked by the Moors in 
1699. Another interesting insertion is a 
full-page calligraphic equestrian por- 
trait of Philip V of Spain, signed: Juan 
Bautista Roldan dela Comp* de Jesus. 
Several owners of well-known private 
presses made additions to the Division's 
collections of their work. Among them 
were Leonard F. Bahr (Adagio Press), 
Leonard Baskin (Gehenna Press), 
Joseph Blumenthal (Spiral Press), David 
Chambers (Cuckoo Hill Press), John 
S. Fass (Hammer Creek Press), Claude 
Fredericks, Joseph Ishill ( Oriole Press), 
J. Ben Lieberman (Herity Press), and 
Norman Н. Strouse (Silverado Press). 
Miss Emily C. Connor of the March- 
banks Press gave the Library a collection 
of some two hundred pieces of typo- 
graphical and special press ephemera. 
An extensive group of books, pam- 
phlets and miscellaneous ephemera was 
also presented by T. M. Cleland, whose 
80th birthday was commemorated by 
an exhibition of his work in the sec- 
ond foor gallery from August 1 to 
October 31, 1960. The material in Mr 
Cleland's gift was all designed, illus- 
trated, and, in a few instances, printed 
by him. It includes two copies of 
Georges Clemenceau's play The Veil of 
Happiness, New York [1920], which Mr 
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Cleland also translated. One copy is 
autographed by Clemenceau as well 
as by Cleland. Among his early work 
in designing advertising brochures are 
three issued by the Locomobile Com- 
pany in 1915, 1916, and 1920, which have 
become collectors items not only for 
admirers of Mr Cleland's work, but also 
for those interested in early automobile 
literature. A long-standing gap in our 
collection of the Overbrook Press has 
been filled by Mr Cleland's copy of 
Richard Aldington’s A Dream in the 
Luxembourg. Fourteen binding designs 
were àlso included in the gift, some rep- 
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resented by the covers only and others 
by the books as published. Most of them 
were issued between 1907 and 1910 and 
are among the earliest examples of Mr 
Cleland's designs in the Library. 

A hitherto unrecorded New York im- 
print was received as the gift of Mrs 
Eugene Rosenberg in memory of Ber- 
nard and Bessie Baer Belsky. This was 
the tenth edition of John Hamilton 
Moores The Young Gentleman and 
Lady's Monitor, and English Teachers 
Assistant, printed by Hugh Gaine in 
1796. 


PURCHASES 


European Books 


The Lathrop C. Harper Fund enabled 
us during the year under review to add 
five incunabula of more than ordinary 
interest. The earliest is a fine, crisp copy, 
in an attractive eighteenth century bind- 
ing, of the first edition of Johannes 
Niders Formicarius, Cologne, Ulrich 
Zell, ca 1475. This work by the distin- 
guished Dominican theologian and re- 
former is in the form of a moral dialogue 
between a theologian and “Piger,” the 
lazy man, proposing the ant as a model 
for humans to follow. It contains much 
information on medieval customs and 
manners and is of particular interest for 
its record of contemporary stories of 
ghosts, witchcraft, and exorcism. The 
book has significance also as one of the 
earliest to contain an account of Joan 
of Arc. This occurs in chapter eight of 
Book V, De Malefictis. 

An edition of Boethius's De Consola- 
fione Philosophiae, published in Tou- 
louse by Johann Parix in 1481, was ac- 
quired in furtherance of the policy of 
procuring on the Harper Fund examples 
of fifteenth century presses not hitherto 
represented in the Library. In this edi- 
tion of Boethius, issued by the second 
press established in Toulouse, the text 


is surrounded by commentary purport- 
ing to be by St Thomas Aquinas, but 
now more generally ascribed to Thomas 
Wallensis. In 1940 Miss Stillwell located 
only the Harvard copy in this country. 

Another press new to the collection 
is that assigned (with a question mark) 
to Oliverius Servius of Rome. The ex- 
ample acquired this year is the first edi- 
tion of Pope Pius II's abridgment of 
Flavio Biondo's history of Italy, Abbre- 
байо Pii Pont. Max. Sopra Decades 
Blondi Ab Inclinatione Imperii Vsque 
Ad Tempora Iohannis Vicesimi Tercit. 
Pont. Max., 1481. 

Another first edition is the Thesaurus 
Cornu copiae. & Horti Adonidis, a col- 
lection of treatises on Greek grammar, 
spelling and accents, edited by Aldus 
Manutius and Urbanus Bolzanius and 
printed by Aldus in August 1496. The 
text of the volume is in Greek, with a 
table of contents and a preface by Aldus 
in Latin. The preface includes some 
Greek words and phrases in Aldus's 
small Greek type which made its first 
appearance in this book. The Library's 
copy is-in its original binding of blind- 
stamped white pigskin over wooden 
boards with engraved metal clasps. 

The fifth incunabulum acquired on 
the Harper Fund is the only separate 
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printing in the fifteenth century of Pau- 
sanias's Atticae Descriptio, published in 
Venice by Otinus de Luna, probably in 
1500. It was translated from the Greek 
by Domizio Calderini. Pausaniass De- 
scription of Greece was a guidebook for 
travelers and a basic source for ancient 
Greek topography. 


Americana 


Much emphasis, as usual, was placed on 
the filling of gaps in the Division's not- 
able collection of Americana which owes 
its strength in several areas to the col- 
lecting interests of James Lenox. One of 
the strongest single areas is that of 
the “earliest Americana,” covered biblio- 
graphically by Henry Harrisse's Biblio- 
theca Americana Vetustissima. Only one 
addition was made during the past fiscal 
year: an undated edition of Alfonso 
Ferr's work on guaiac and its use in 
the treatment of syphilis, acquired on 
the Maitland Fund. This edition was 
published at Rouen by Nicolas de Bur- 
ges, probably in the 1540s, under the 
title Methode curative De Plosievrs & 
diuerses maladies par nouuelle industrie 
€? administratio de la potion du Boys de 
guaiac. It is not recorded by Harrisse 
or Sabin. Four other editions are in the 
Maitland Collection, three in the orig- 
inal Latin version: Rome 1537; Basel 
1538; and Lyons 1547; and another 
French edition, Poitiers 1548. 

Another Maitland Fund purchase 
filled one of the few gaps in the collec- 
tion of editions of the Geographia of 
Claudius Ptolemaeus. The edition ac- 
quired is the Venice 1564 printing in 
Latin, a reprint of the Venice 1562 edi- 
tion. The 1564 printing was not recorded 
in Wilberforce Eames's list of Ptolemy 
which he prepared for Sabin's Diction- 
ary of Books Relating to America. 

Probably the. rarest item purchased 
this year has long been on the Division’s 
list of desiderata. This is the anonymous 
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pamphlet More Excellent Observations 
of the Estate and Affaires of Holland... 
Faithfully Translated out of the Dutch 
Copie, London 1622. The long English 
title summarizes the reasons for publish- 
ing the Observations “in a discourse, 
shewing how necessarie and convenient 
it is for their neighbouring Countries, as 
well as the Netherlands Prouinces, to 
Trade into the West Indies. And by most 
urgent and good reasons, prouing that 
by the West Indian trade now erected 
in Holland, the said Company shall 
receive great benefit, the Hollanders 

eater seruice, and the Spaniards more 

ші, and greater, disaduantage then 
[sic] euer he receiued before.” More 
Excellent Observations was published 
the year following the granting of a 
charter to the Dutch West India Com- 
pany, which led to the founding of New 
Netherland. The original Dutch version 
appeared in three editions in 1621, at 
Arnhem and at Amsterdam. One of the 
Arnhem editions and the Amsterdam 
printing have long been in the Library 
in the Lenox Collection. The scarcity of 
the English edition is evidenced by the 
fact that only five copies were located 
by the Short-Title Catalogue and Bish- 
op’s Checklist. 

The Lathrop C. Harper Fund enabled 
us to add a rare piece to our extensive 
collection of material on the Dutch con- 
quest of Brazil during the thirty-year 
period from 1624 to 1654. The new 
acquisition is an illustrated broadside 
issued in Madrid in 1625, with the cap- 
tion-title: Descripcion de la Bata de 
Todos los Santos y ciudad. de Sansalua- 
dor en la costa de Brasil; en que se forti- 
ficaron los Olandeses: aora restaurada 
por don Fadrique de Toledo . . . en 
veinte y nueue de Abril de mil y seisci- 
entos y veinte y cinco. Àn engraving 
signed by Alardo de Popma shows the 
battle between the Dutch and Spanish 
and is keyed to the letter-press text 
below. No doubt the broadside was 
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issued as soon as possible after news of 
this temporary Spanish victory reached 
Madrid. 

In last year’s report mention was made 
of the acquisition of two lives of St Rose 
of Lima, published in 1668, the year 
after her beatification. This year two 
other titles, both published in 1669, were 
added to our growing collection of books 
about this first American saint. One is 
a Spanish enlargement by Jacinto de 
Porra of Leonhard Hansen’s well-known 
biography, first published at Rome in 
1664. The present edition appeared in 
Madrid under the title La Bienavento- 
rada Rosa Pervana . . . Sv Admirable 
Vida, y Preciosa Mverte. The other ac- 
quisition is a French translation of Gio- 
vanni Paolo Oliva’s Panegyrique de la 
Bienheureuse Rose, Paris 1669. This ora- 
tion was delivered in Rome at the 
Church of the Minerva for the beatifica- 
tion of the saint. 

A pamphlet of great interest to this 
Library because of an extended refer- 
ence to New Netherland is A Discourse 
Written by 5" George Downing, Lon- 
don 1664. Downing, the Brjtish envoy 
to the Netherlands, was a nephew of 
Governor John Winthrop of Massachu- 
setts and the second graduate of Har- 
vard College. He was accused by the 
Dutch of instigating the war with Eng- 
land by which the Dutch colony of New 
Netherland passed into the hands of the 
British. In the present Discourse, one of 
the earliest in English to refer to New 
York, Downing speaks of "the business 
of New-Netherland (so called)" and of 
its "being notoriously known, that That 
spot of Land lyes within the limits, and 
is part of the possession of His [Maj- 
estys] Subjects of New England, (as 
appears most evidently by their Char- 
ter) and that those few Dutch that have 
lived there, have lived there meerly 
upon connivence and sufferance, and 
not as having any right thereunto." This 
addition to our strong holdings of Eng- 
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lish Americana is a rarity, only two other 
copies being recorded in this country, 
one in the Huntington Library and the 
other at Yale. 

Eighteenth century Americana fig- 
ured prominently in the year's acquisi- 
tions. Several items relating to the West 
Indies and South America have in- 
creased our resources for those areas. 
Among them is a scarce Dutch pamphlet 
recorded by Sabin from the Library of 
Congress copy: Beschryving van de ri- 
viere en colonie der Barbice, geleegen 
aan de wilde kust van Gujana, bewesten 
van Suriname, published in Amsterdam, 
probably in 1725. Spanish economic his- 
tory is represented by a royal charter 
granted to the Real Compania de Com- 
ercio para las Islas de Santo Domingo, 
Puerto-Rico, y La Margarita, dated Jan- 
uary 9, 1756, with amendments dated 
April 11 of the same year. The book has 
no imprint, but was probably printed in 
Madrid in 1750. It is not recorded by 
Palau or Medina, who list only a briefer 
version published the year before. Ac- 
cording to P. Bonassieux’s Les Grandes 
Compagnies, the privileges d um by 
this charter were never us 

А. document illustrating the troubled 
history of Martinique is an anonymous 
Lettre d'un Dominicain de la Martinique 
a un de ses superieurs en France; conte- 
nant le récit de la persécution que le 
Pere de Lavalette Jésuite, a excitée aux 
missionaires de cet Ordre, pour avoir 
refusé de livrer leur église aux anglois . . . 
This letter headed: "Du Fort S. Pierre 
le 5 avril 1762" has no imprint, but was 
presumably published in Paris in that 
year. 

Mexican military history during the 
eighteenth century is documented by a 
scarce Madrid imprint of 1778, recorded 
by Medina from the copy in the Archivo 
de Indias. This is a royal Reglamento 
para las Milicias de Infanteria de la 
Provincia de Yucatan, y Campeche. A 
rare volume of West Indian laws was 
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also acquired: The Laws of the Legisla- 
ture, of the Islands of Grenada and the 
Grenadines. 'This compilation, bound as 
two volumes in one, appeared without 
a title page or colophon. It contains the 
acts passed from 1784 to 1788 and was 
presumably printed in St Wiese 
Grenada. It was not recorded by Sabin, 
but it is included as the fourth publica- 
tion in a list of the Grenada laws in the 
preface to the 1897 edition. The present 
copy, acquired for the William Jay 
Gaynor Collection, is in a contemporary 
binding of marbled boards with [а 
spine, with the engraved armorial book- 
plate of Thomas Lithgow Esq. 

Two early Haiti imprints are of equal 
interest as imprints and as documents 
issued by the French colonial govern- 
ment of that island. Both appeared in 
1790, “De Imprimerie de Mozard.” One 
is the Copie d'une lettre de l'Assemblée 
Coloniale, portant pour adresse: Mes- 
sieurs les citoyens frangois formant 
l'équipage © la garnison du vaisseau 
national le Léopard, en rade au Port-au- 
Prince; et Décret de ladite Assemblée 
concernant le vaisseau le Léopard. This 
pamphlet was published with introduc- 
tory remarks by de Peinier, the governor 
general who opposed the Assemblée's 
decree forbidding the Léopard to leave 
the port. The other pamphlet is a Décla- 
ration de Monsieur le Gouverneur géne- 
ral sur l'interprétation des décrets des 
8 © 28 mars. Both pamphlets are fine 
copies, untrimmed, as issued. 

An interesting eighteenth century 
Peruvian publication is José Hipólito 
Unante’s Disertacion sobre el aspecto, 
cultivo, comercio y virtudes de la famosa 
planta del Perá nombrada coca, Lima 
1794. 'This pamphlet of 45 pages is illus- 
trated with a tolded plate of the coca 
plant engraved by Marcelo Cavello in 
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Lima. The essay also appeared in the 
Mercurio Peruano, nos 372-377. Sabin 
knew of the separate edition only from 
the incomplete entry in Medina. The 
National Union Catalog records only 
three copies, all in Philadelphia libraries. 

Twenty scarce eighteenth and nine- 
teenth cen almanacs were added to 
the Division's collection this year. Five 
of them are West Indian. Of these 
the earliest is Charles Brouwn's Suri- 
naamsche Staatkundige Almanack voor 
. . . 1793, printed in Paramaribo. This 
was recorded by Sabin from the Har- 
vard copy. The others are: The New 
Jamaica Almanack and. Register . . . for 
... 1798, in its original wallet-style bind- 
ing of red leather tooled in gold; The 
Jamaica Almanack for . . . 1841 ...Com- 
piled by Robert Aird Sherlock, in the 
original binding of dark green embossed 
cloth signed “Eli Soul London," with 
the ticket of James Fraser, bookbinder, 
dated: Kingston, April 2, 1841; and two 
issues of the Almanach de la Guyane 
Frangaise, for 1820 and 1831, both 
printed in Cayenne, by the "Imprimerie 
Royale" and the "Imprimerie du Gou- 
vernement" respectively. 

Almanacs issued in this country which 
were acquired this year include The 
Connecticut Almanack for . . . 1772 
(New London), the first of the "Ed- 
mund Freebetter" series and an issue not 
recorded by Evans; Bickerstaff s Boston 
Almanack, for . . . 1779; Stafford s Al- 
manac, for . . . 1782 (New Haven); Poor 
Will's Pocket Almanack, for . . . 1786 
(Philadelphia), interleaved, as issued, in 
its original “flowery Dutch" paper wrap- 
pers; a run of Carey’s Franklin Almanac 
(Philadelphia) for 1801-1810, bound 
in one volume; and Poor Richard Im- 
proved. An Almanack for . . . 1810 
(Philadelphia). 


Theatre Librarianship 


By СЕОВСЕ FREEDLEY 
Curator of the Theatre Collection 


HE COUNCIL of National Library Associations set up a Joint Com- 

mittee on Library Education to study proper training and recruitment 
of librarians. Shortly thereafter it created a Sub-committee on Special Librar- 
ianship under the chairmanship of Edward N. Waters of the Music Division 
of the Library of Congress, representing the Music Library Association. He 
was later succeeded as chairman by the able Marguerite L. Prime of the 
American College of Surgeons Library, a representative of the Medical Li- 
brary Association. During Miss Prime's chairmanship, the Sub-committee 
worked out suggested curricula for the training of librarians in various sub- 
ject fields. One of these was theatre, which the Theatre Library Association 
worked out. Mary C. Hatch, Marie Corrigan, and Elizabeth P. Barrett within 
TLA were particularly helpful in this work. Edward Waters’, Eileen Cunning- 
ham’s and Marguerite Prime’s as well as Morris Tauber’s advice from outside 
was constructive and strengthened the program considerably. The practical 
criticism and discussion of the curriculum by both the Committee and 
the Sub-committee reduced it to a firm program which was acceptable 
to the Columbia University School of Library Service and I was invited to give 
a LS s220T, entitled “A workshop in theatre literature and librarianship,” 
in the last three weeks of the 1959 summer session under the deanship of 
Robert D. Leigh. 

This lecture course was given five days a week from four until 5:40 p. m. 
Monday through Friday. The course was intended for ten, but twenty stu- 
dents plus one auditor were enrolled at the first lecture on the Columbia 
campus. One person dropped out of school because of illness. Family troubles 
removed another student two-thirds of the way through the course. Most of 
the lectures took place in the conference room of The New York Public 
Library with demonstration material taken from the Library's Theatre Col- 
lection. Files of clippings, programmes, obituaries, reviews, photographs, 
manuscripts, typescripts and promptbooks, extra-illustrated volumes as well 
as portfolios and scrapbooks were demonstrated for and studied technically 
by the students. Lectures were also held in the Brander Matthews Dramatic 
Museum, The Museum of Modern Art Film Library, the Picture Collection 
and Donnell Branch of The New York Public Library, the Museum of the 
City of New York, and the Walter Hampden Memorial Library in the 
Players Club, with talks by host librarians and museum curators. 
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Because of the nature of the course, no tests or examinations were given 
but a comprehensive course paper was required in which each student was 
given the problem which follows. Each person could base his answers on 
the library in which he was working or in which he had trained. It could be 
a public library, large or small, a college or university library or a special 
library set up for the purpose. 


You have been appointed librarian-in-charge of a collection of ten thou- 
sand books, ten thousand programmes and playbills, fifteen thousand 
prints, lithographs, photographs, stills, etc., a few letters, the oe ae and 
manuscripts and a few original designs. You have a reasonable budget but 
not inexhaustible. You, out of your own experience or imagination, or 
‚ through listening to these lectures, must organize your theatre collection. 
How would you do it? What would you collect? Describe your methods 
and reasons for them depending on the type of library or library-museum 
in which your collection is located, the locality, the type of reader you 
have or are seeking. How would you administer it and how would you 
publicise it? What would be your collection’s position in your community. 


Some extremely interesting papers were written. Portions of a few of these 
follow: 


1, Louis A. Rachow of the University Club Library of New York chose the 
problem of organizing a theatre collection in a club library. He states in 
part: “It will be assumed that the club library is staffed with two profes- 
sional librarians: a head librarian and a qualified assistant; and a general 
assistant who serves as both page and attendant. The library holdings 
consist of some 25,000 volumes, approximately two hundred periodicals 
and a sizeable amount of ephemeral material, microfilm and the like. An 
active library committee composed of five club members well versed in 
the arts formulate policies for the administration of the library and serve 
in an advisory capacity to the librarian. Such a group determines in gen- 
eral how the library funds shall be apportioned and in case of doubt 

asses judgment on the purchase of specific material. Recently the club 

ibrary fell heir to an оа ection of ten thousand books, ten 
thousand programmes and playbills, fifteen thousand prints, lithographs, 
photographs and stills, а few letters, autographs au manuscripts, and 
some original designs. As newly appointed librarian-in-charge of the the- 
atre collection this writer feels somewhat overwhelmed at the stimulating 
challenge that has just resounded throughout the library chambers. The 
$64,000 question is at hand — where to begin. Thoughtful and important 
p in the forms of securities and investments provide the basis of income 

or the library budget. This is a sizable amount for the general collection, 
but it is not inexhaustible. A special Library Donation Fund, therefore, 
has been set up for the exclusive purpose of enhancing the newly formed 
theatre collection. It will be under close surveillance of the library com- 
mittee. To effectively organize the theatre collection a minimum staff con- 
sisting of a library school trained assistant, two temporary catalogers, two 
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clerical workers, and a page will be needed — all of whom are to be under 
the supervision of the theatre librarian. This is all the additional help the 
library committee allow. Once the collection is organized the assistant 
will be expected to assume the duties of the temporary cataloguers and 
one of the clerical workers. Your librarian-in-charge will devote all his 
time to the problems of administration, supervision, and publicity. He 
will, of course, work hand-in-hand with the club librarian and the library 
committee on the various theatre library projects, gift campaigns, and ex- 
hibitions. His solitary aim will be to create a living theatrícal organism 
for the use of the scholar as well as the casual t of the theatre in 
the community. Out of this organization it is hoped that a mid-western 
theatrical repository of the highest caliber will develop and flourish." 


2. Pauline Cianciolo of the University of Wisconsin Memorial Libr 
definitely locates her projected theatre collection in the library in hic 
she works. She writes in part: "Bibliographic materials on the drama and 
theatre are in Humanities. That librarian selects literary, historical, and 
critical works on drama and theatre, and also biography and plays. There 
is no clear responsibility for other books on theatre, costumes, design, 
dance, etc. Some are selected by the Speech Department faculty, some by 
Art Education and Art History, some by General Reference through their 
responsibility for art, and some by Humanities if that librarian happens to 
see them, Because of the selection policy, the Theatre Collection is scat- 
tered, neglected, unbalanced, and sometimes weak. It is here proposed 
that a Theatre Collection or Department, designed after the pattern of 
the special reference departments, be established in the Memorial Li- 
brary, subject to the regulations and protection of the Library, and staffed 
first of all with a Curator or Librarian who would be responsible for all 
those ignored and growing collections in drama and theatre. If this 
separate department cannot be established, then it could operate as an 
adjunct of Humanities, just as Education now operates as an independent 
but auxiliary unit of Social Studies, with a separate librarian responsible 
for the collection and reference service. The space required for the books 
and the files of fugitive materials would probably be in the adjacent 
stacks, which are already designed to be caged off, as is done with the 
large General Reference Collection and with some special collections. If 
such space could not be granted, then alternate plans could be considered 
for the Theatre Collection Reference Department: 1) close off much of 
the large Humanities Reading Room, which is designed and equipped 
for immediate conversion to stack areas, and as has been done for the 
Graduate Reading Room in the Government Documents Reading Room; 
or, 2) locate the Theatre Collection in that half of the basement now 
temporarily housing other non-library facilities; or 3) turn over the fourth 
floor Exhibit Room to the Theatre Collection for a medium-sized room 
with ready-made access to the stacks. This proposed Theatre Collection 
would operate within the frame-work of the existing library plan, with 
circulating books in the stacks and open-shelf reference books in the 
department, the department's collection itself located in the entrance 
corner within the stacks. The Theatre Collection, or Theatre Reference 
Department, would be unique in that special, non-circulating closed-shelf 
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materials would be housed within the department. As a research, not a 
circulating collection its hours would be like the hours of the other ref- 
erence departments, unless additional staff were provided and business 
demanded more." 


3. Lorna Tracy of the Oak Park (Illinois) Public Library appropriately 
chose a small city library as the setting for her theatre collection located 
in the North Shore area near Chicago. She entitles her paper "Scenario for 
A Dream," a portion of which follows. “Most things, even theatre libraries, 
begin as someone's dream. Therefore let us dream a dream for Oak Park, 
Illinois, and so make a beginning. Let us imagine that the widow of 
Hadley McVicker decides to present her late husband's magnificent col- 
lection of theatre books and memorabilia, acquired over a long lifetime's 
association with the stage, to the Oak Park Public Library. This dear 
lady, an ideal donor, requests only that the collection be named for her 
husband. She otherwise gives the library a completely free hand. Now 
we'll really have to dream wildly and suppose that the building which the 
library now occupies actually has space for a large special collection, 
instead of being a veritable Procrustean bed into which even the existing 
collection does not fit without merciless and continual amputation. Let 
us assume however, that there is a room on the ground floor near the 
charging desk. It is attractive, accessible, and has shelving for about three 
thousand volumes. 'The room has four large windows, tall and deep, and 
one of these we will remodel into a display case resembling a proscenium 
stage, where small exhibits may be arranged in appropriately theatrical 
ways. Two library tables will is reg accomodate from twelve to sixteen 
persons. The librarian's desk will be placed near the entrance to the room 
in the same area with the theatre collection catalogue and the door to the 
workroom. Immediately beyond the workroom are the storage stacks with 
space for fifteen thousand volumes. These are naturally not open to the 
public. Now, having set the stage and introduced the angel, let's talk about 
the show. I have already at least suggested that the McVicker Collection 
is particularly strong in terms of the Chicago stage, which for purposes of 
this paper shall be understood to include the whole metropolitan area. 
Our imaginary Mr McVicker, having been a well-known producer in Chi- 
cago, collected treasures documenting those golden days when that city 
was really a theatrical center, and his collection will form the nucleus of 
a reference library whose chief emphasis will still be upon the Chicago 
stage, even though it will include a great deal on the theatre in general. 
Our imaginary theatre librarian, played by me, shall organize the collec- 
tion as follows. Any items in the original gift which will obviously be more 
useful in another theatre collection will be exchanged or sold. I do not 
believe that a small, specialized collection should hoard unto itself rarities 
which rightly belong elsewhere. We will leave collecting on an inter- 
national scale to the New York Public Library and the University of 
Texas. Also, items which are obviously museum pieces shall be offered 
either to the Art Institute or to the Chicago Historical Society Library, 
with the agreement that the Oak Park Public Library may borrow them 
now and then for exhibits. The many fine reading editions of plays will 
be put into circulating collection, together with those books on the his- 
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tory and criticism of drama. The rest of the books in the McVicker Col- 
lection will go into the theatre library itself, either on the open shelves 
or in the storage stacks. The photographs, posters, playbills, programmes, 
letters, etc., will be stored in vertical files or in portfolios. Bound period- 
icals, including the New York Dramatic Mirror, New York Clipper, 
Smart Set, Theatre Magazine, Billboard. and Variety, will all go to the 
Reference Department on the second floor where the library's other peri- 
odicals are, and where our patrons have learned to look for them. No 
bound periodicals ever circulate. Cataloging the gift collection will take 
a long time, especially since, even in a dream, I know I'll have jolly little 
help. In fact, except for the theatre librarian, the entire cast is likely to con- 
sist of just one full-time clerical assistant and one part-time page, so they 
will both have to learn to do a great deal more than merely typing, shelv- 
ing, fetching and carrying." 


For your pleasure I wish these three papers might have been reproduced in 
their entirety, in fact that all of the papers of students might have been in- 
cluded, but space limitations forbade. One well known librarian who read 
them all wrote me that he felt encouragement about the future of librarian- 
ship and the quality of library school students if a three weeks’ workshop 
could produce so much practical enthusiasm. 





New Accession: The Vandamm Collection 


of Theatrical Photographs 


HIS collection of photographs and negatives represents in effect a 
ibo history of the New York stage from about 1920 to the 
present. It includes the photographs taken by Mrs Florence Vandamm of 
about 1,200 productions, each represented by an average of 25 different 
scenes and many camera portraits of individual players. In addition there 
are about 50,000 negatives and "key sheets" for each production. Approx- 
imately 5,000 individuals are represented in the collection by four or five 
poses each. 

The Vandamm Collection is available as a reference aid and copies of 
material in the collection can be secured through the Library's Photo- 
graphic Service. 


P. M. 


More Articles Ьу К. Н. Hutton 


Ву Ковент Н. TENER 
The University of British Columbia 


HE Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals is stimulating numerous 
коз to identify the writers of many of the anonymous essays and 
reviews in Victorian monthlies and quarterlies. One of the more significant 
minor critics of the period was Richard Holt Hutton (1826-1897), literary 
editor of the weekly Spectator from 1861 to the year of his death. Before 
coming to the Spectator, Hutton had edited the Inquirer, the National Re- 
view, and the Economist. To all these periodicals he contributed frequently, 
and he wrote for others as well. In my article, “К. Н. Hutton's ‘Essays Theo- 
logical and Literary’: A Bibliographical Note,” Notes and Queries, May 1960, 
p 185-187, I have traced the sources of his major collected essays; * in “The 
Spectator Records, 1874-1897,” Victorian Newsletter, Spring 1960, p 33-36, 
I have shown that thousands of his contributions to the Spectator from 1874 
on can be identified. Now I would like to indicate the sources of the evidence 
for assigning other anonymous articles to him, both in the Spectator and else- 
where. Where possible I cite manuscript? but since there has been no 
attempt until now to bring together the titles of Hutton’s articles identified 
in printed material, I draw upon published diaries, letters, memoirs, and 
biographies as well. I have listed in alphabetical order the journals to which 
Eutton contributed, arranged the titles of his articles chronologically, and 
supplied after each title the source of the identification. I have omitted, of 
course, all signed ? and collected axticles, as well as those merely attributed 
to Hutton,* but I have included two anonymous letters to the press. 


1 Two further additions to the text of the Literary Essays, 'Third Edition, 1888, may be pointed 
out here. Into the essays on Browning and Tennyson were incorporated, respectively, parts of 
"Mr Browning's Dramatic Idyls," Spectator, May 31, 1879, 692-698, and “Becket,” Spectator, 
Dec 20, 1884, 1699-1700. 

2 I am deeply indebted to the individuals and institutions mentioned in this article for permis- 
sion to examine manuscripts in their possession. 

3 Hutton's signed articles appear in the Contemporary Review (1810—94), Expositor (1881), 
Fortnightly Review (1877, 1883, Forum (1895), Frasers (1880), Good Words (1881-90), 
Macmillan’s (1869, 1872), Modern Review (1882), National Review (1892), Nineteenth 
Century (1877-94), Victoria Magazine (1868). ; 

4 In the category of articles “merely attributed” to Hutton are such items as "Matthew Arnold's 
Essays," Spectator, Feb 25, 1865, 214—215 [cf Letters of Matthew Arnold, ed С. W. E. Russell 
(London 1895) I 249], "Nina Balatka,” S ; March 28, 1867, 329—380 [cf Anthony 
Trollope, An Autobiography (London 1883) II 12], and "Mr Lewes's "Problems of Life and 
Mind’,” Spectator, Feb 28, 1874, 271-273 [cf The George Eliot Letters, ed Gordon S. Haight 
(New Haven 1055) VI 30—31]. I believe that these articles are in fact Hutton's, but the 
sources I have cited give no evidence for the attributions. 
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British Quarterly Review: 


"The Latest Phase of the Utilitarian Controversy" т. (Tuly 1869) 68-91 [Identified 
in Hutton's letter of May 24, 1869, to Allon in Letters to a Victorian Editor, 
Henry Allon, ed A. Peel (London 1929) 182-183] 


Economist: 


“The Edinburgh Review and the National Review" (Jan 23, 1858) 87-88  [Identi- 
fied in The Love-Letters of Walter Bagehot and. Eliza Wilson, ed Mrs Russell 
Barrington (London 1933) 142] 

“Estimates of Some Englishmen and Scotchmen” (Feb 6, 1858) 143-144  [Identi- 
fied in The Love-Letters of Walter Bagehot and. Eliza Wilson, ed Mrs Russell 
Barrington (London 1933) 181] 

“Mr Ayrton and the Kew Gardens" (July 13, 1872) 864-865 [Identified in Hut- 
ton's letter of July 12, 1872, to T. Н. Huxley in the Huxley Papers, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology] 


Inquirer: 

“The "Prospective Review’ on Inspiration" (Dec 1, 1849) 758 [Identified as Hut- 
ton's from the fact that he signed himself as being the author of the Prospec- 
tive Review essay alluded to in this letter, an essay later incorporated into 
Hutton's Essays Theological and Literary] 

“Newman’s ‘Discourses Addressed to Mixed Congregations " (Feb 16, 1850) 102- 
104 [Identified in Hutton's letter of March 1850 to James Martineau, Marti- 
neau Papers, Manchester College, Oxford] 

“Theological Essays “(Dec 31, 1853) 835-836 [Identified in the Life of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, ed F. Maurice, Third Edition (London 1884) п 228-231] 

“Theologia Germanica” (July 8, 1854) 419-420 [Identified in J. Drummond and 
C. B. Upton, Life and Letters of James Martineau (London 1902) 1 342] 


National Review: 


“Civilization and Faith” ут (Jan 1858) 198-228 [Identified in Hutton’s letter of 
May 2, 1869, to Allon in Letters to a Victorian Editor, Henry Allon, ed A. Peel 
(London 1929) 183] 


North British Review: 


“ ‘Ecce Homo’ and Modern Scepticism” xxiv (March 1866) 124-153 [Identified 
in Hutton’s letters to Brown of Jan 20 and Feb 24, 1866, in Letters of Dr John 
Brown, ed J. Brown and D. W. Forrest (London 1907) 347-348] 


Prospective Review: 


“The State of Protestantism in Germany” ш (May 1847) 254-289 [Identified in 
Hutton’s letter of Feb 3, 1847, to James Martineau, Martineau Papers, Man- 
chester College, Oxford] 
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“Mill and Whewell on the Logic of Induction" vı (Feb 1850) 77-111 [Identified 
in Hutton's March 1850 letter to James Martineau, Martineau Papers, Man- 
chester College, Oxford] 

“New Poems by Bailey and Browning" ут (May 1850) 267-279 [Identifled in 
Henry Crabb Robinson's MS diary, May 29, 1850, in the Dr Williams's Library] 

“The Moral Limits to Economic Theory and Socialist Counter-theory" vu (Aug 
1851) 263-298 [Identified in J. Drummond and C. B. Upton, Life and 
Letters of James Martineau (London 1902) п 294-295] 

“Ethics of the Voluntary System” уш (Feb 1852) 57-92 [Identified in Hutton’s 
Dec 1851 letter to Spencer in D. Duncan, Life and Letters of Herbert Spencer 
(London 1908) 59 

“Money and Morals” уш (Nov 1852) 423-455 [Identified in Walter Bagehot's 
letter to Hutton of Jan 7, 1853, in the Bagehot Papers, in the possession of 
Robert Bagehot Porch] 

“Theological Essays" 1x (Nov 1853) 560-599. [Identified in the Life of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, ed Е. Maurice, Third Edition (London 1884) п 299] 


Saturday Review: 


“Strauss’s Life of Nicodemus Frischlin" (Nov 15, 1856) 641-643 [Identified in 
M. M. Bevington, The Saturday Review (New York 1941) 355] 


Spectator: 


"Learning in the Church" (Nov 23, 1861) 1281-82. [Identified in the Life of 
Frederick Denison Maurice, ed Е. Maurice, Third Edition (London 1884) п 
400-401] 

“The Law of the San Jacinto Case" (Nov 30, 1861) 1305-06. [Identified in Hut- 
ton’s letter of Dec 10, 1861, to Ludlow in the John Malcolm Ludlow Papers, 
Cambridge University Library] 

“Mr Maurice’s History of Modern Philosophy" (May 3 and 10, 1862) 495—496, 
526-527 [Identified in the Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, ed F. Maurice, 
Third Edition (London 1884) п 402] 

“Mr Maurice and the Colenso Controversy" (May 30, 1863) 2068-70. [Identified 
in the Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, ed Е. Maurice, Third Edition ( Lon- 
don 1884) п 453-454.] 

“The American Idol" (Sept 26, 1863) 2538-39 [Identified in Hutton's letter of 
Oct 1, 1863, to Ludlow in the John Malcolm Ludlow Papers, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library] 

“William Blake” (Nov 21, 1863) 2771-73 [Identified in Henry Crabb Robinson’s 
MS diary, Nov 25, 1863, in the Dr Williams’s Library] 

“Father Newman’s Sarcasm” (Feb 20, 1864) 206-208 [Identified in Hutton’s 
letter of Feb 25, 1864, to Newman in the J. H. Newman Correspondence, The 
Oratory, Birmingham] 

“Roman Catholic Casuistry and Protestant Prejudice” (March 26, 1864) 256-258 
[Identified in Hutton’s letter of March 29, 1864, to Newman in the J. H. New- 
man Correspondence, The Oratory, Birmingham] 
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“Dr Newman's Apology” (June 4 and 11, 1864) 654-656, 681-683 [Identified in 
Hutton's letter of June 15, 1864, to Newman in the J. H. Newman Correspond- 
ence, The Oratory, Birmingham] 

“Sermons by the President of Cheshunt College” (March 31, 1866) 360  [Identi- 
fied in Hutton’s letter of Nov 28, 1865, to Reynolds in the Life and Letters of 
Н. R. Reynolds (London 1898) 203-204] 

"Professor Martineau's Philosophical Essays" (uy 14, 1866) 775-777  [Ydenti- 
fied by the remark (p 778) on the authorship of the essay on “Revelation.” 
Cf J. Drummond and С. В. Upton, Life and Letters of James Martineau (Lon- 
don 1902) п 334] 


“Miss Cross’s Poems" (Jan 11, 1868) 49-50 [Identified in Hutton’s letter of Jan 18, 
1868, to Brown in Letters of Dr John Brown, ed J. Brown and D. W. Forrest 
(London 1907) 348] 


“The Pall Mall on Mr Gladstone's ‘Soft Stuff” (Nov 28, 1868) 1396-98 [Identi- 
fied in Hutton’s letter of Nov 27, 1868, to Stephen in the James Fitzjames 
Stephen Papers, Cambridge University Libicyl 


"Mr Matthew Arnold on the Modern Element in Literature" (Feb 20, 1869) 222— 
223 [Identified in the Jan 30, 1905, letter of Hutton's niece, Elizabeth M. 
Roscoe, to the Macmillan Company, Macmillan and Company Correspondence] 


“The Relative Magnitude of Poets” (March 26, 1870) 397-399 [Identified by the 
allusion (p 397) to Austin’s reference to Hutton as reviewer of Clough’s 
Poems didi Prose Remains in the Spectator, Sept 11, 1869. For Hutton's author- 
ship of the Clough review, see Notes and Queries (May 1980) 183] 

“The Secularists in Full Cry" (April 2, 1870) 425-426 [Identified in a marked 
number of the Spectator of this date in the possession of the present writer. 
The markings are in Hutton’s hand] 

“The Insurrectionary Women” (April 2, 1870) 427-428 [Identified as in the 
above which also identifies as Hutton’s the Grammar of Assent review men- 
tioned below] 


“Dr Newman’s Grammar of Assent” (April 2, 1870) 436-439 [Identified as in the 
above, and in Hutton’s letter of April 4, 1870, to Newman in the J. H. Newman 
Correspondence, The Oratory, Birmingham] 

“The Anglicans and the Age” (April 9, 1870) 468-489 [Identified in Hutton’s letter 
of April 12, 1870, to Reynolds in the Life and Letters of Н. В. Reynolds (Lon- 
don 1898) 232] 

“The Late Professor De Morgan” (March 25, 1871) 344-346 [Identified in 
5. Е, De Morgan, Memoir of Augustus De Morgan (London 1882) 54] 

"Science and Persecution” (Nov 18, 1871) 1394-95 [Identified in Hutton’s Con- 
temporary Thought and Thinkers (London 1894) т 246] 

“The Adventures of Harry Richmond" (Jan 20, 1872) 79-80 [Identified in George 
Meredith, Some Early Appreciations, ed M. Buxton Forman (London 1909) 
p vii] 

“Mr Ayrton and Dr Hooker” { July 18, 1872) 873-874 [Identified in Hutton’s 
letter of July 12, 1872, to Huxley in the Huxley Papers, Imperial College of 
Science and Technology] 
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“Dr Liddon’s Elements of Religion” (Sept 21, 1872) 1205-06 [Identified in Hut- 
ton’s Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought, ed Elizabeth M. Roscoe 
(London 1899) 252] 


“Mr Forster” (Oct 5, 1872) 1256-57 [Identified in Hutton’s letter of Oct 4, 
1872, to Townsend in the Meredith Townsend Papers, in the possession of 
Mrs Kate Townsend] 


“The New Lord Chancellor” (Oct 5, 1872) 1257-58 [Identified in the above 
letter] 


“The Disestablishers at Birmingham" ( Oct 5, 1872) 1259-60 [Identified as in the 
above] 


“George Eliot’s Moral Anatomy” (Oct 5, 1872) 1262-64 [Identified as in the 
above] 


“A New Zealand Poet” (Oct 19, 1872) 1332-34 [Identified in the Diary of Alfred 
Domett 1872-1885, ed E. A. Horsman, (Oxford 1953) 59] 


“Mrs Oliphant’s Life of Montalembert” (Nov 23, 1872) 1490-92 [Identified in 
Mrs Oliphant’s letter of Nov 8, 1872, to Blackwood in the Blackwood Papers, 
National Library of Scotland. I am indebted to Dr and Mrs Robert A. Colby 
for this information] 


“The New Edition of the Idylls of the King” (Feb 8, 1873) 177-178 [Identified 
in the Diary of Alfred Domett 1872-1885, ed Е. A. Horsman (Oxford 1953) 
79] 


“Bressant” (June 21, 1873) 794-795 [Identified in Julian Hawthorne, Shapes 
that Pass (London 1928) 225] 


“Stanley Jevons on E and Scientific Method" (Sept 19 and 26, 1874) 1177-19, 
1904-05 [Identified by the allusion (p 1179) to Hutton's Mill-Whewell 
essay in the Prospective Review for Feb 1850] 


“Dr Abbott on Liberal and Conservative Christianity” (Nov 15, 1879) 1437—38 
[Identified in Hutton’s Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought, ed Eliza- 
beth M. Roscoe (London 1899) 166-167] 

“The Life of the Prince Consort” (March 27 and April 3, 1880) 401—403, 431-432 
[Identified in Hutton’s letter of April 21, 1880, to Gladstone in the Gladstone 
Papers, British Museum] 


Daily Telegraph: 


[A letter in the issue for Monday, Nov 26, 1866, p 5, on the controversy over James 
Martineau’s candidacy for the Professorship of Moral Philosophy at Univer- 
sity College, London. Identified in William Robertson Nicoll, James Mac- 
donell, Journalist (London 1890) 144] 


Preparing а 
Bibliography of American Genealogical Periodicals 


By LESTER J. Carron 
Institute of Early American History and Culture 


N 1955 I was invited to address the annual meeting of the National 
Genealogical Society in Washington. During the preparation of my paper, 
“Genealogy, Handmaid of History,” I browsed in the files of a considerable 
number of genealogical magazines in order to ascertain what sense of history, 
what perspective, what historical judgment, were brought to bear on the 
study of families and kinships. As I began to realize what a large segment of 
genealogical writings is published in periodicals, it occurred to me that a 
compilation of titles, with essential bibliographical information, might bring 
them into focus for the first time as a medium of information, both scholarly 
and popular. я 

The Ше of any magazine and the period during which it existed may be 
of great historical interest, especially in relation to the contemporary society 
reflected in its pages. The number of times a subject is treated in periodical 
form provides a good gauge of its popularity. Similarly, the fluctuation in 
number of magazine titles may indicate a trend that can be correlated with 
other cultural factors of the period. For states and regions where genealog- 
ical magazines have appeared and disappeared, or survived, their pages 
reflect implicitly current attitudes and opinions as well as record explicitly 
the facts and viewpoints of the past. Scarcely one-third of the approximately 
160 titles in the present list had appeared before 1900. An expanding inter- 
est in genealogy in the twentieth century is apparent, even though many 
recent efforts of periodical publication have been short-lived. While a few 
are venerable and of distinguished reputation, it is the creation of new 
magazines that provides an indication of fluctuating interest in the subject. 
In surveying the development of genealogical interests by decades, one 
readily notes that, in terms of the number of new titles, three periods are 
conspicuous: the 1890s (25), the 1930s (20), and the 1950s (40). 

How is a genealogical periodical to be defined and classified? Titles with 
this qualifying adjective or its equivalent offer no problem, nor does any 
magazine associated with a genealogical or with a historical and genealog- 
ical society so named. The subtitle of a historical society's magazine may 
indicate a variety of contents, including the customary genealogical notes 
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and queries. These, however, claim a decreasing amount of space in recent 
years in the journals of such societies.* So alienated have genealogy and 
history become in the twentieth century that their periodicals seldom par- 
take of one another's fare. In the case of historical journals which used 
to include genealogical material (and some still do), I have indicated at 
what date such material was discontinued. Periodicals issued by patriotic 
societies and those devoted exclusively to particular family trees have 
been omitted from the present bibliography. The former are a well-defined 
group, easily accessible through the names of the organizations, and not 
primarily concerned with genealogy per se; the latter are restricted in in- 
terest and more usefully associated with books germane to the families 
traced. 

The personal factor plays a major role in the work of the genealogist. 
Although he is much concerned with relationships among families and among 
numerous persons that are scarcely identifiable beyond their names, he must 
pursue his search in terms of individuals. The genealogist's account is not 
likely to be impersonal; instead, he is in danger of concentrating his atten- 
tion so exclusively on the particular person as to overlook the historical 
context that would give his study additional meaning. If the genealogist 
is inclined to be an individualist himself, this characteristic may help explain 
the fact that almost two-thirds of the magazines published in the United 
States have been the product of individual persons or partnerships rather 
than of historical and genealogical societies. This phenomenon provides a 
reason why most of these publications have been short-lived — five years is 
something of a record, and many of them have expired before the first year 
was out. Their short duration suggests erratic interest on the part of the 
reader who, like the editor, may be an amateur with an outlook circumscribed 
by his own family ties; and, more so than the editor, he may be riding his 
hobby to a fall, which is the fate of many a hobby-horse. 

The geographical distribution of genealogical magazines is of consider- 
able historical interest, viewed over the span of slightly more than a century. 
As history and genealogy were something of an amalgam during the first 
hundred years of the new nation, so most genealogical information was to 
be found with historical works produced in the states along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Of the 3 earliest magazines, continuing to the present, the Pro- 


* А century ago, “there was no thought of separating historical and genealogical activities. . . . 
Genealogy as the handmaid of his benefited from the close kinship between them. The 
historian, for his own purposes, could hardly overlook the value of personal and family records 
so close at hand." Cappon, "Genealogy, Handmaid of History," National Genealogical Society 
Quarterly xuv (March 1957) 1-9. 
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ceedings (1845) of the New Jersey Historical Society is the oldest likewise 
among al] the titles in the present bibliography. Then come the New Eng- 
land. Historical and Genealogical Register (1847) and the Historical Col- 
lections of the Essex Institute (1859) which have expressed the Puritan's 
sense of history and his own role in it along with his interest in historical 
records projected into genealogical data. Only recently have the New Jersey 
Historical Society and the Essex Institute discontinued genealogical ma- 
terial in their magazines. 

Although this genealogical interest was less concentrated in the cultural 
expression of the other original states, it is articulate in the files of numerous 
periodicals. Until the end of the nineteenth century almost all of these pub- 
lications were to be found east of the Appalachians: 22 in New England, 
12 in the Middle Atlantic states, and 6 in Virginia — 40 out of a total of 44. 
During the entire period covered by this bibliography 60 per cent of the 
magazines have been published along the Atlantic seaboard. 

It is not surprising that the genealogical periodical in the Middle West, 
in the Gulf states and the Plains states, and in the Far West is by and large 
a twentieth-century phenomenon. In earlier years western residents with a 
desire for ancestral data undoubtedly sought and queried kinfolk in the 
eastern states where the "old families" had lived longest. There, too, are to 
be found most of the original records. Since the turn of the century and 
especially since World War I, the state historical societies, so prevalent in 
the West, have shown a growing indifference toward the genealogist. For 
this reason and others he has been inclined to launch his own magazine 
devoted exclusively to family data as a labor of love with little expectation 
of financial return. 

During the past two decades a growing interest in genealogy in the states 
of the Great Plains and the Far West is evidenced by 29 (perhaps more) 
periodicals that have appeared and, in several cases, soon disappeared. Per- 
haps they reflect the westerner's transition from the glamor and adventure 
of a newly settled region to a more firmly established society in which the 
older resident, having replaced the younger pioneer, desires to trace back 
his roots to their more remote American, if not European, origins. The most 
notable increase of new titles, however, has occurred in Texas. From Hous- 
ton to Amarillo the tracing of kinships in Twigs and Trees and other genea- 
logical magazines is going on to the extent of 8 new periodicals during the 
past 6 years. In order to meet factors of high cost and limited circulation, 
most of the new ventures throughout the United States appear in mimeo- 
graph or offset rather than in letterpress. 
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This bibliography is frankly of an exploratory nature. Several magazines 
in the field of local history that paid only dubious deference to genealogy 
have intentionally been omitted. Others, I feel sure, have been overlooked. 
Often the decision of inclusion or exclusion was difficult to make. Since it 
is quite impossible to catch all the most recent magazines, some of them 
ephemeral and local in character, with a small circulation, perhaps a more 
finished work of this kind should set a terminal date free of the flux of “cur- 
rent history." * 

In its present state the bibliography will be criticized, and rightly so, 
for not being a finding list by location of files. This shortcoming can be 
defended perhaps, though not explained away, by the original purpose of 
the card file and the casual manner in which it began and grew. I can point 
out, however, that files of the genealogical magazines of long duration can 
be found in most of the leading research libraries in the United States, 
including The New York Public Library with its special genealogical collec- 
tion. Furthermore, since genealogical activities are usually associated with 
localities, a file of the little-known periodical of brief existence may be pre- 
served in the local public or historical library, or in the state historical library. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The book described in this introductory essay, 
American Genealogical Periodicals: A Bibliography with a Chron- 
ological Finding-List, by Lester J. Cappon, 28 pages, will be 
published by The New York Public Library in February. Price $1.50. 


* A descriptive check-list of current American genealogical periodicals, compiled by Mrs Edna 
"Towisend: and Donald L. Jacobus, will be published in The American gist early in 1982. 
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Garrick and Stratford 


By MARTHA WiNBURN ENGLAND 
Queens College 


PART I 


N SEPTEMBER 1769 David Garrick held a three-day festival in Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon to dedicate the town hall to Shakespeare. The combina- 
tion of Garrick and Stratford formed a catalyst that precipitated the concepts 
of romanticism. From the vantage point of two centuries later, the impor- 
tance of the jubilee is its place in the history of ideas, and its most amazing 
aspect is the speed and unanimity with which the romantic attitudes were 
adopted.* 

Satirists and eulogists alike preached the jubilee doctrine. Their unanimity 
is the more surprising when it is seen etched against a background of jubilee 
controversy. What were they arguing about —those hundreds of people who 
publicly engaged themselves in the battles in the press, the theater, the 
schoolroom? Eyewitnesses variously described the affair as the most remark- 
able event since the establishment of the theater in Western Europe,’ and 
as a farcical fiasco, a monumental example of bad taste. Part of the fight was 
between two types of human beings, a conflict eternal, dramatic and almost 
irreconcilable between people who by their very nature deplore the use of 
fireworks and processions to honor a serious love, and people who love a sky- 
rocket for itself alone and can subsume the two loves in a single gesture. 
And, as the agreement appears most clearly against a background of dis- 
agreement, so the new portent at Stratford can be most clearly read against 
a knowledge of what was old. АП alike tasted the heady new wine, but some 
protested that the bottles meant to contain it were indeed old. To the cog- 
noscenti of the day, most of the terminology, issues, symbols and procedures 
of the jubilee were tired old clichés. Even then the jokes about the mulberry 
tree were stale, even then statue-worship and Shakespearean processions and 
rainbow-symbols were trite. The newness of the jubilee did not lie in these 
things, though they may seem a bit odd to us; to sophisticates of 1769 they 
were all too familiar. In order to enjoy the disagreements and to marvel at 
the reconciling power of the bases for agreement, let us review some sources 
of the old elements from which the jubilee program was compounded. 

* In an earlier article, “The Grass Roots of Bardolatry" (BNYPL March 1959), Professor England 

described the influence of the great “Shakespeare picnic” on the growth of romanticism. — Ed. 

1 Benjamin Victor, The History of the Theatres of London, З vols (1761-1771) ш 200-232. 
[73] 
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In 1787 an impoverished schoolteacher and his sometime pupil rode from 
Lichfield to conquer the world of London letters, stage and fashion. That 
close-knit world of complex personal relationships was at the time concerned 
with the efforts of the Ladies Club, an organization devoted to stimulating 
interest in Shakespeare. Unaware of what Samuel Johnson and David Garrick 
were to accomplish in that field of endeavor, the ladies enlisted such help as 
they saw available: the Earl of Burlington, Alexander Pope, Benjamin Mar- 
tin, Dr Meade, James Quinn, Lewis Theobald, the two theaters, the dean 
and chapter of Westminster Abbey. With funds from benefit performances 
they caused a statue of Shakespeare to be placed in the Abbey and dedicated 
January 29 1741. 

Immediately a replica of the statue had its stage debut. A large part of 
eighteenth-century stage history is concerned with the battle between panto- 
mime and legitimate drama. The Ladies Club was on the side of legitimate 
drama, but their victory was dramatized in a popular pantomime, Harlequin 
Student. The statue triumphed over Harlequin (played by Richard Yates). 
One night Yates was ill and Garrick replaced him to make his very first stage 
appearance. Later, on October 19 1742, his official debut as Richard the 
Third “set the town horn-mad,” but he was Harlequin before he was Richard, 
and the statue presided over the opening of his career. 

Down in Warwickshire, Stratford became statue-conscious. Shakespeare’s 
bust in the church needed repair and again theatrical gate receipts paid the 
bill. John Ward, grandfather of Kemble and Mrs Siddons, staged Othello 
with his group of itinerant players. At this first Stratford jubilee in 1746 a 
relative of Shakespeare gave Ward a pair of gloves thought to have been 
worn by him on stage in his capacity as actor. 

September 15 1747, Drury Lane opened under Garrick’s management, 
with his speaking of Johnson’s historic prologue: “Each change of many 
colour’d life he drew.” Addressed to the issue of Shakespeare vs Pantomime, 
the prologue puts the issue up to the audience. If they demand pantomime, 
flying cars, etc, the theater must supply them. 


The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
For we, who live to please, must please to live. 


In 1753 the Reverend Francis Gastrell bought a house in Stratford named 
New Place. Drastically altered in 1701 by the Clopton family, the house 
contained at the very least the framework of the earlier building, Shake- 
speare’s last home. In 1756 Mr Gastrell hired a carpenter named John Ange 
to fell a mulberry tree that grew near the house. Part of the tree was bought 
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for firewood by Thomas Sharp, a watchmaker with a shop in Chapel Street. 
Sharp did not burn all the wood, but carved portions into toys and small 
articles for domestic use, and sold them to a steadily widening market as 
articles carved from a tree planted by Shakespeare — as indeed it probably 
was. Lewis Theobald recognized the possibility, and Theobald (who died in 
1744) was not swayed by the passions that surrounded the mulberry's 
provenance in the latter part of the century.? 

In 1759 the Gastrells embroiled themselves in an argument with the Strat- 
ford burgesses about the proper amount of tax on New Place. Rather than 
pay the tax, Mr Gastrell caused the house to be razed and sold as rubble 
and left town.’ The scandal created even greater interest in Shakespeare 
mementos. Mulberry wood was in demand; a walnut tree growing at the 
birthplace in Henley Street was cut and carved into replicas of the West- 
minster statue.* In 1760 the burgesses authenticated the mulberry when they 
gave an inkstand to the Steward of the Court of Records of Warwickshire, 
the first of many such gifts." 

Meanwhile the statue held the stage. It was pictured on handbills, was 
used by Ross when he recited Milton’s lines in praise of Shakespeare, was 
used with performances of William Havard's "Ode to Shakespeare" (music 
by William Boyce). Garrick, now Shakespeare's leading exponent, built a 
temple to Shakespeare on his estate in Hampton and in 1757 commissioned 
Roubillac to carve a statue of Shakespeare for which Garrick posed. The 
sculptor's chisel uncovered a vein in the marble forming a purple stain across 


? Malone accepted the tree as genuine. See his 1790 edition of Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, 
10 vols, 1 118. See L. L. Lawrence, "The Truth about the Mulberry Tree," clipping no 35 tn a 
collection of clippings, Shakespeare and Stratford, Widener Library. 

3 The history of the house can be documented back to 1483, when Sir John Clopton owned it, 
Dr Thomas Bentley, physician to the King, was owner from about 1543 until his death in 1549. 
The house was left to his widow on the condition that she not marry; she did marry again, and 
the house, now called New Place, became the property of William Bott. Before 1570 William 
Underwood obtained possession. William Shakespeare acquired possession by a negotiation that 
was begun in 1597 and was completed in 1602. He left the house to his daughter Susannah, 
wife of John Hall. Their daughter Elizabeth inherited it, and after her death, it was sold to 
Sir Edward Walker. He died in 1677, and his daughter Barbara inherited the property. Thus 
the house came a second time into the hands of the ONE family, for she was wife of another 
Sir John Nd ou Sir John gave it to his son Sir Hugh by deed, and at the death of Sir Hugh 
it was sold by his son-in-law and executor Н Talbot to Mr Gastrell Even without its 
associations with Shakespeare, the house Gastrell destroyed was one of the most وا‎ ар 
the town; its association with the Clopton family alone made it historically interesting. Ї a 
story told in a letter of Edmond Malone can be true, this was not the only act of wanton, 
self-penalizing temper їп the family; Mrs Gastrell, similarly angry at the poor of the community, 
refused to rent her home Stowe Hill near Lichfield because the renter was overly generous in 
cases of charity. See Correspondence of Edmond Malone . . . with the Rev. James Davenport D.D. 
(1864) 27. The tax in Stratford was for the relief of charity cases. 


* Annual Register 1765. 
5 J. О. Halltwell-Phillips owned his letter of thanks, dated 1760. 
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the stone lips. “Ha,” said Garrick. “Mulberries!” And while Roubillac affixed 
a new head made from another piece of marble, the jest went round the 
fashionable world.® 

For the Christmas season of 1758 Garrick rewrote Harlequin Student into 
Harlequin's Invasion, adding a comic sub-plot from an ancient Bartholemew 
Fair entertainment. This was the first harlequinade to have spoken lines, 
and later was the first stage set to be lighted with the famed transparencies. 
Harlequin here was associated with the rainbow; I am not sure this was true 
in Harlequin Student. The theme remained the same: pantomime “invades” 
the province of legitimate drama and is vanquished by the statue in an 
apotheosis scene. Professor Harry Pedicord shows by his tabulation of Drury 
Lane productions that the rewritten version ranked third among all produc- 
tions of Garrick's regime in number of performances." 

In 1762 Garrick bought some mulberry wood and had it carved into a 
chair for his temple. The legal document recording the sale was witnessed 
by two names made famous by the jubilee — John Payton and William Hunt. 

When the bicentennial of Shakespeare's birth came in 1764, Garrick was 
on the Continent and passed up a chance to make a public to-do. And in 1765 
Samuel Johnson published his great edition of Shakespeare, and thereby 
threatened Garrick's position as top man in the Shakespeare field as no actor 
had ever challenged it. 

In 1767 Stratford began the building of a new town hall. The Steward of 
the Court of Records, Francis Wheler, then residing in London, wrote to 
William Hunt, town clerk, on November 28 with a momentous suggestion: 
Permit him to approach Garrick through a friend of both men (George 
Keate), and request a statue of Shakespeare for the niche in the north gable 
of the new town hall.® The request, privately made, was well received. Wheler 
was Garrick’s middle-man when information was needed about size, angle 
of light, etc. In December of the next year the burgesses sent their official 
request for "some statue, bust or picture" of Shakespeare, and a portrait of 
Garrick, that the “memory of both may be perpetuated together." 1° In May 
1769 Wheler and Keate called at Garrick’s residence in the Adelphi and pre- 
sented him with the freedom of Stratford in a chest of mulberry wood. The 


8 The Roubillac statue was in place in 1758. See Annual Register 1 432. 

7 Harry William Pedicord, The Theatrical Public in the Time of Garrick (1954) 198-199. 

8 The Private Correspondence of David Garrick, ed James Boaden, 2 vols (1831-1832) 1 145. 
Hereafter cited as Gar Cor. 

9 Francis Wheler's correspondence with William Hunt is in the archives of the Shakespeare 
Birthplace Trust. 

10 Gar Cor 1322. 
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town council gave Keate а mulberry standish in gratitude for his share in 
the arrangements.“ 

Stratford did indeed ask for a statue, but not for a jubilee. The burgesses 
did not choose a Steward in solemn conclave; the Steward chose the jubilee. 
It was his own — suggested, planned, financed by him. And named by him. 
To Warwickshire country men the word suggested Popish plots and the 
current legislation termed “the Jew Bill,” but to Londoners it meant an 
entertainment in one of the public gardens. The pretext of a jubilee might 
be some military victory, but Apollo or Peace would do if nothing more timely 
presented itself. The name brought with it an aura of masks, dancing, a 
temple to something or other exploding in fireworks at the climax of the 
evening, noise and jostle, crowds overly gay if not actually rowdy. 

When in June 1769 Garrick revealed his carefully guarded secret, he had 
been deep in his plans for Stratford for a year and a half. He announced it 
to his closing-night audience as he bade them farewell until the fall season 
opened. He spoke to an audience that was habituated to jubilees, habituated 
to that statue in the theater, used to the linking of Shakespeare with popular 
songs, apotheoses, processions and interpolated pageantry. When he invited 
them to “revel” at “Stratford’s jubilee,” they knew in a general way what to 
expect. It was not these procedures nor the well-known mulberry that aroused 
opposition at first. That it was a public invitation displeased the elite; that it 
was an invitation to Stratford shocked the rational. Why traipse off to the 
wilds to honor Shakespeare in a village inconveniently located and ill 
equipped to receive visitors? Everybody who was anybody was already in 
London, and had been honoring Shakespeare for years in a comfortable and 
rational manner. 


1 THE DEVIL 


Immediately upon the announcement two centers of anti-jubilee sentiment 
developed. One was the actor Samuel Foote. From the stage of the summer 
theater in the Haymarket he wielded a power almost incomprehensible to 
twentieth-century readers, for his power was not in his pen but in his person- 
ality. Garrick's biographers comment with bewilderment on his fear of Foote; 
his tender vanity was vulnerable to sarcasm and Foote was the more danger- 
ous in that he had the power to please. He never completely alienated Gar- 
rick's friends, but seduced them into laughter. His usual stage technique was 
the insertion of contemporary comment into whatever role he was playing. 


11 Kathryn Gilbert Dapp, George Keate, Esq., Eighteenth Century Gentleman (1039) 151- 
152 et passim. 
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He satirized the jubilee that summer in many characters (as Cadwallader 
in his own farce The Author he was particularly effective), but it was as the 
Devil upon Two Sticks that he made jubilee history. The Devil upon Two 
Sticks, Foote's adaptation of Le Sage's Le Diable Botteux, had opened the 


AUDITA UTRAQUI PARTI, JUDICA. 





FIGURE 1. “The Devil" emerges from his famous bottle denouncing the Jubilee 
as equivalent to outdoor frolics at the public gardens, a bal paré or a ridotto al 
fresco. Town and Country Magazine 1769. 


previous summer, so the character was established in the minds of the 
theater-going public. The Devil was Le Sage's genie imprisoned in a bottle 
— Foote's emergence from a large wicker-covered bottle was a famous piece 
of stage business — and his title referred also to Foote's wooden leg and 
crutch. Foote's Devil was a thing to be reckoned with. "Lash the old sinner, 
Foote," a contemporary prologue addressed him, "and let us see Men not 
afraid of God afraid of thee." The name became a synonym for anti-jubilee 
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and anti-Garrick sentiment. Drawings of the figure needed no identifying 
caption, and the name was signed to many attacks not written by Foote. The 
play, published by Colman after Foote's death, does not print the impromptu 
and unpredictable satire on current events, but from the newspapers there 
may be drawn a record of the nature of the sorties and ample record of 
their effectiveness. 

He identified jubilee enthusiasm with the enthusiasm of the Methodists. 
He had long been known for satire on this subject, and his impersonations of 
George Whitefield were so cruel that they at least gave pretext for the rumor 
that they caused Whitefield's death. It was part of Foote's warfare on Gar- 
rick's amour propre constantly to threaten more than he performed. He would 
announce some diabolic scheme only to abandon it, and this "softening of 
heart" made his actual attacks more acceptable to Garrick's friends. Bad as 
things were, even worse things dangled like the sword of Damocles over 
Garrick's harrassed head. Foote heard, as all London heard in confidence, 
that Garrick was writing an ode to Shakespeare; he announced in the papers 
that he would forestall the ode with his own, “set to very whimsical music,” 
and had rumors circulated that he planned to take the stage with his ode in 
Stratford, even interrupting the public performance. But Footes ode was 
never performed. 

Twice that summer he made formal announcement of a performance to 
be called Druggers Jubilee. Garrick’s interpretation of Abel Drugger, the 
wily assistant to The Alchemist, had been since 1743 one of bis best roles. 
The part was much expanded, and he played Abel just one notch above the 
moronic. Such mock idolatry of chicanery and stupidity would have made 
hay at the Haymarket, implying that all jubilee idolatry was directed to 
Garrick, and to Garrick at his slyest and stupidest. But Drugger's Jubilee 
was never performed. 

A procession of Shakespeare's characters was planned for Stratford and 
the word got around theatrical circles. Foote planned а mock procession in 
which a ragamuffin would be dressed in a tattered travesty of Garrick's 
jubilee suit (also subject of rumor). When Garrick had assumed control of 
Drury Lane, the Poet Laureate William Whitehead addressed to him lines 
which laid on his conscience the serious national responsibility that was his 


12 It is possible that The Devil upon Two Crutches was a name used to attack Garrick before 
this date. A publication by that name was an attack on his managerial ability. I have not seen 
a copy, but it is listed for 1759. The listing may be an error for 1769, but I know of no such 
publication in 1769. After 1769 the name was often so used; David Williams in 1772 signed it 
to one of the most interesting attacks, a charge that amounts almost to inhumanity. See À General 
View of the Life and Writings of David Williams, ed Thomas Morris (1792) in the Franklin 
Collection at Yale. 
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by reason of his great gifts and great power. Foote's procession was to make 
the point that Garrick had forfeited honor for the crudest egotism. The tatter- 
demalion Steward would be addressed in Whitehead's fulsome lines: 


À. nation's taste depends on you, 
Perhaps a nation's virtue, too, 


and the little Steward would flap the rags of his outworn glory like a rooster 
and complete the lines: "Cock-a-doodle-doo! Cock-a-doodle-doo." Friends 
intervened, and Foote got credit for good nature when he gave up his plans 
for a procession. Actual performances that summer never quite overstepped 
the bounds of the pardonable. 

Foote attended the jubilee he had advertised so well, adding to the other 
attractions the titillating prospect of an open rupture between him and 
Garrick. There was no open rupture. When he returned to the Haymarket 
just before it closed for the winter, he produced his most famous piece of 
writing — in fact, the most famous to come out of the entire jubilee — the 
Devil's Definition. 


A Jubilee, as it hath lately appeared, is a public invitation circulated and 
arranged by puffing, to go posting without horses to an obscure borough 
without representatives, governed by a Mayor and Alderman who are no 
magistrates, to celebrate a great poet whose works have made him im- 
mortal by an ode without poetry, music without melody, dinners without 
victuals and lodging without bed; a masquerade when half the people 
appear barefaced, a horse race up to the knees in water, fireworks ex- 
tinguished as soon as they were lighted, and a gingerbread amphitheatre 
which tumbled to pieces as soon as it was finished.!? 


Let it testify to his power and popularity that the letters addressed to 
him in the press, even those from Stratford, were good natured, that 
George Colman’s play based on the jubilee made great point of that Defi- 
nition as being not at all malicious, and that Garrick himself in his play 
The Jubilee simply incorporated the definition into the play rhymed in a 
song lyric, “This is Sir a jubilee.” Samuel Foote kept his reputation for 
rough good humor, and it was this reputation that enabled him to be- 
devil Garrick so effectively. Foote rarely lost the sympathy of his large 
clientele. 


18 The Definition is not printed with the play, published in 1778. It appears in many periodicals 
of 1769: Town and Country Magazine 1 477; Universal Magazine xiv1 150; Annual Register 
хп 129; London Evening Post Sept 16, etc. 
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2 THE PUBLIC ADVERTISER 


The other center of anti-jubilee sentiment was, oddly enough, the Public 
Advertiser. The newspaper, published then by Henry Sampson Woodfall, 
one of the most important sources of theatrical history, was all but Garrick's 
official vehicle. The statement was made (and denied by both parties) that 
it was under his domination, and it would indeed make a good story if any 
grounds could be found for accepting the unsupported statement of Charles 
Dibdin made in 1803 that Garrick wrote the attacks himself.!^ Such devious 
ways were not unknown to Garrick, and the newspapers of the day were 
venal, but in this case the leader of the attack was George Steevens, and the 
major theme grew out of his easily offended dignity as professional critic 
and editor of Shakespeare. A group of professional writers assisted him, and 
a host of amateur satirists followed hooting in his wake. The Public Adver- 
tiser was at this time in even greater demand than usual, for it was the organ 
of the notorious Junius, whose letters on the Wilkes question had been ap- 
pearing since January. The jubilee gave Junius a good fight for first place in 
the public eye that summer, in some cases actually crowding him out to be 
left over till the next issue. The paper was generous with space for both pro 
and con in the two controversies, but was associated in the public mind with 
one side of the questions. 

Through the summer the Advertiser's attacks showed a clear line of de- 
velopment. When the Stratford burgesses used George Keate as intermediary 
in negotiations with Garrick, they unwittingly played into the hands of the 
satirists. Keate was a pleasant dilettante, inoffensive, and vulnerable only 
because of his association with Voltaire, whom he had met once in 1754, and 
whose friendship he cherished. In January he had published a long poem 
named Ferney which included a passage in praise of Shakespeare as a gentle 
rebuke to Voltaire's lack of appreciation of that dramatist. But so gentle was 
the rebuke, so vague the praise of Shakespeare compared to the adulation of 
Voltaire, that there was reason for placing Keate on Voltaire's side rather 
than on Shakespeare's if one assumed that it was impossible to admire both. 
This, of course, was a common assumption in 1769. Though England was 
interested in Voltaire, there was no admiration for his views on Shakespeare. 
He was an enemy of the Bard, and Keate could be incriminated by associa- 
tion. So the first point to be made was: Look what a risk we run when we 


14 Charles Dibdin, The Professional Lie of Mr. Dibdin Written by Himself, 4 vols (1803) 1 74. 
Garrick did publish attacks on himself to test public sentiment. e Sick Monkey" is a well 
known example. The satire signed "Sir Nicholas Nipclose," usually attributed to Francis Gentle- 
man, is attributed to Garrick by the Columbia University card catalogue. : 
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allow a pro-French dilettante to take over the serious business of honoring 
Shakespeare! 

Next to be damned were the donors of the mulberry. Mnemonic and scato- 
logical jingles denounced Stratford's rusticity and avarice with almost patho- 
logical venom. Next to be involved were the actors and other people of the 
theater; any who consented to take part in the jubilee were represented as 

- worthy mates for the local degenerates. No names were called; the players 
were left anonymously disreputable so that any might withdraw at any time 
without a stain on his character. This manoeuvre gave Garrick considerable 
trouble, for the actors were reluctant to brave the scorn of the Public Adver- 
tiser, the official source of theatrical news. 

The denunciations of dilettantism, vulgarity and theatrical guile led up to 
the crux of the matter: Actor vs Scholar. Ranged against this overt evil and 
the impudence of the actor who had, on the basis of his transient notoriety, 
declared himself the Steward of Shakespeare's glory, were — the Scholars. 
The proper choice of Steward was Samuel Johnson. No ephemeral stage work 
could rival the eternal values of written commentary. Johnson took no part 
in the undignified hassel; he and Garrick never took their differences before 
the public. But his lines were written for him. Mock-Johnsonian tirades 
threatened to come to Stratford and “їп the midst of Jubelaean Pomposity 
suspend [Garrick] by the femoralian Bondage from the most exalted Branch 
of the dramatic Mulberry — a waving Spectacle of Ridicule to the World." 
"Are Men of Learning the most insufficient Preservers of the Reputation of 
a Poet? Shakespeare, 'tis true, wrote chiefly for the Stage, but does it follow 
from thence that he is entitled only to histrionic Honours?" Unless someone 
put a stop to the travesty, Garrick would turn Shakespearean criticism over 
to “a Fraternity of Tradesmen.” 15 

Material from the Advertiser, both the official puffs and the satire, was free- 
ly reprinted in other periodicals and formed the bulk of pre-jubilee comment. 

Lloyd’s Evening Post and the London Chronicle each index about fifty 
articles on the jubilee in the last six months of the year. Short paragraphs, 
official advertisements and announcements, and some letters were not in- 
dexed, but add to the bulk. Available copies of the London Evening Post 
indicate a similar editorial policy of publishing in quantity the attacks, 
answers, poems and news items. By comparison the Whitehall Evening Post 
was milder; the more virulent satire does not appear, the more rapturous puffs 
were cut — but the volume is comparable. The St James Chronicle was one 


18 Public Advertiser, Wed Aug 23. 
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hundred per cent pro-jubilee. Papers with special interests, such as the 
Middlesex Journal, devoted almost entirely to the Wilkes question, used the 
jubilee to comment on their own interests; this paper traced the cause of 
the madness to Garrick's political affiliations. Monthly magazines, as opposed 
to newspapers, concentrated on the more dignified aspects, and some ma- 
terial of lasting interest was elicited by the event. The Gentleman's Magazine 
for July carried a full-page print of the Birthplace, the first picture of that 
now-famous landmark, accurate and realistic even to the joints of meat in 
the butcher shop of the Hart family. The Oxford Magazine and Town and 











(МЕ in iro rail us ferm Aver, so shar the fano Toot Кабила" ne herre, 
FIGURE 2. The earliest picture of Shakespeare’s Birthplace, published as Jubilee 
publicity in the Gentleman's Magazine 1769. 

Country dealt in the "vision literature" common in publications of the day, 
a vision of Voltaire led in chains at Stratford, a vision of judgment in which 
mulberry was proportioned out in accordance with merit in Shakespearean 
interpretations. The London Magazine had a special edition for sale in 
Stratford with biographies of Shakespeare and Garrick tending to mold them 
into national heroes. The Universal Magazine and the weekly Literary Reg- 
ister gave full coverage after the event but took no part in pre-jubilee pub- 
licity. The Court Miscellany before the jubilee printed only Shakespeareana. 
Scottish reprinting of London comment before the jubilee was almost al- 
together favorable. The Annual Register announced the fact of the jubilee 
and with no editorial comment printed Garrick’s Ode to Shakespeare and the 
Devil's Definition, leaving posterity to choose between them. Over all this 
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there poured a flood of verse and song lyrics, much of the satire almost 
unprintable by the standards of modern taste, much of the eulogy almost 
unreadable in its limping bathos. 

Turning from the over-enthusiastic puffs emanating from jubilee head- 
quarters and the over-malignant satire of the organized opposition, one gets 
a breath of fresh country air from the pages of Jopson's Coventry Mercury. 
One gets as well a new picture of the jubilee. Coventry is only nineteen miles 
from Stratford. John Keating, Stratford printer, had an interest in the Mercury 
and probably was responsible for the wealth of news that went to Coventry 
from Stratford, where there was at the time no newspaper. The Mercury, 
like a good country newspaper, gave the public what it wanted. It was no 
watered-down version of the London Post. The Wilkes question and the 
rioting in Massachusetts are set in perspective with other matters closer to 
the heart. Bankruptcies, auctions and sales in the neighborhood get the 
headlines, though local names, local weather, local news are spiced with 
accounts of sensational trials, the births of monstrosities, descriptions of Maria 
Therese, the “Corcisan Fairy" who weighed twenty-six pounds full grown, 
and the equally unusual Patagonian giant on display the next year. 

As for art and high society, the books advertised are joke books, books of 
home remedies and the Book of Fate: or the Universal Fortuneteller. A few 
official odes by William Whitehead, the Poet Laureate (somewhat cut) and 
one short verse by James Thompson make up the poetry. Almost no theatrical 
news interested Coventry except that someone had thrown an orange at the 
Royal Personage in the theater, and henceforth the King would attend only 
oratorios where conduct was more decorous. To all these generalizations the 
jubilee was the glorious exception. Jubilee poems were news. Jubilee books 
were reviewed. Jubilee performances in the London theaters the next season 
were news and local people journeyed to see them. The great of the land, the 
great of the stage became household words in Coventry if they attended the 
jubilee. More than any drummed-up praise, more than any contrived defense 
or glamorizing, the Mercury offsets the satirists’ picture of the vicious peas- 
antry that gave the jubilee a home. If the country-side knew little of Master 
Shakespeare (the Stratford boy kin to Hart, the butcher, who made a name 
for himself sometime since in London), the Mercury with shy tact set about 
informing its clientele. If one knew little of those stage folk, read the Mercury. 
What beds were being aired for lords and ladies? The Mercury's gentle 
readers were kept au courant. Accounts of preparations in Stratford almost 
tremble with anticipation as the Mercury tells of the joy with which rural 
England for miles around took the jubilee to its heart. 
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3 THE SUMMERS WORK 


Garrick, Mrs Garrick, and his brother George went in June to Stratford 
to launch the final stage of preparations. The date was set for August 6, when 
one could expect good weather. Garrick had been ill in the spring, but his 
health was improved and he was full of optimism and charm. He had 
planned long and well. Having set the wheels in motion, he returned with 
his wife to London tasks, leaving George, business manager of the jubilee, to 
direct work in Stratford. The problem was to transform the little town of 
2,287 inhabitants into a vast stage and tourist hotel combined, where every 
townsman and guest should dress and act their appointed roles. 

George Garrick's devotion to his gifted brother was a by-word, but that 
summer David could better have used a better man. George took a house 
at the southern end of the street parallel to the river along which the pro- 
cession was to march. The house was contiguous to the College where 
preparations for the pageant took place. This ancient building stood west 
and a little north of Trinity Church; College Street now marks its old loca- 
tion.!* In 1769 the College was unused, and it was taken over as headquarters 
for jubilee work. There were ample living quarters for imported artisans, 
and high walls prevented premature sight of the triumphal cars and scenic 
effects being painted, gilded, molded and hammered into shape in the close. 

The greatest project was the Rotunda, a building to house major jubilee 
performances and balls with a stage that could accommodate a hundred 
performers and a dance floor large enough for the thousand guests that were 
expected according to the June estimate. Bomstead Mead was the spot 
chosen. We would locate the site today between the present theater and the 
footbridge in the Bankcroft Gardens; then there were no canal, no foot- 
bridge, no theater — only a heavily wooded tract on the banks of the Avon 
above Clopton Bridge. Permission to fell the trees was given by the Duke 
of Dorset, High Steward of the Borough, and by Mr Dionysus Bradley, who 
held a lease on the trees. When one thinks of all that was said about the fall 
of one mulberry, it may seem ironic that a hundred great trees that had 
sheltered the Bard fell to make space for that three-day mushroom of a 
Rotunda. But of course it was not meant to be a temporary affair. There were 
grand ideas of a permanent temple to Shakespeare. 

Certainly the plans were grand. Latimore, who’ later assisted Robert 
Adams, designed the Rotunda, and Boar, London architect, assisted in ex- 


18 Robert Bell Wheler gives a history of this building in The History and Antiquities of Stratford- 
upon-Avon (1806) 90—91. 
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ecuting the design. It was to be of classical design suggesting a Roman circus, 
and "to please modern taste" it would also suggest the recently erected 
Ranelegh Rotunda in the public garden. It lacked but ten feet in radius of 
being as large as Ranelegh. Johnson of Drury Lane was two months molding 
the chandeliers holding eight hundred candles apiece. Crimson velvet drap- 
eries for the interior were the talk of the country. It would be a temple to 
Shakespeare beautiful beyond dreams. Work on the building was very slow 
in starting. In other areas there was much hammering; a summer house like 
a Chinese pagoda arose on the river bank, sheds for fireworks, auxiliary kit- 
chens — but George could not get the Rotunda under way. 

Garrick knew the importance of light. Even his critics accorded him praise 
in stage lighting. He placed in competent hands the lighting of the great 
stage that was Stratford town. Benjamin Wilson was general artistic director; 
French of Drury Lane was in charge of lighting, assisted by Porter, who 
executed the sets for spectacles at Sadler's Wells. They spent the summer in 
Stratford. French was pupil of Loutherberg, the famed stage designer who 
himself joined the staff of Drury Lane five years later. From him French had 
learned the power of light to glamorize, to alter the sense of volume, to 
solidify or dissolve a given space. Loutherberg could bring to the closed box 
stage a suggestion of infinite, mysterious spaces, and his pupil had mastered 
the elements. Garrick set a magician to achieve the effects of portentous 
mystery he wanted for Stratford. One of the revolutionary changes in lighting 
instituted by Garrick at Drury Lane involved the use of transparencies, large 
pieces of colored silk painted so as to provide additional sets when lighted 
from the front, to fade from sight when lighted from behind, to color and 
soften direct light, to impart to it the tremulous movement of the soft fabric. 
The effects had startled sophisticated London audiences. Transferred to 
Stratford, they flabbergasted the natives. 

French had somewhat the same effect. Robert Bell Wheler, who had his 
jubilee stories by direct inheritance, speaks of French's artistic temperament. 
His moods varied from merriment to intense depression. “Mr George Gar- 
rick’s company was sometimes indispensable because the gaiety of his con- 
versation stimulated the exertions of French who was particularly fond of 
his society." French, "being addicted to inebriety," demanded that he be 
allowed to drink on the job." The potboys of Stratford kept him in supplies, 
contending among themselves for a chance to see what went on behind the 
walls of the Collegiate close. 


17 Wheler, "Collectanea on the Stratford Jubilee of 1769," Archives of the Shakespeare Birth- 
place Trust. 
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Meanwhile in London Garrick had problems. So rare were the examples 
of cooperation or enthusiasm among his associates that biographers have 
noted the exceptions to the general rule of disapprobation. Friends advised 
retreat, enemies gloated over the coming disaster. James Lacy, co-manager 
of Drury Lane, opposed the jubilee every step of the way. What Garrick's 
own money and efforts could accomplish was done. He marshalled armies of 
designers, seamstresses, printers, draymen. John Cheere cast in lead the 
statue for the north gable. Garrick's portrait was painted by Gainsborough, 
and Garrick tried to persuade him to paint the companion portrait of Shake- 
speare for the town hall." When it was evident that Gainsborough's refusal 
was final, Benjamin Wilson was commissioned; the Wilson picture shows the 
poet seated in an antique chair in his library, his armorial bearings on the 
window behind him, the source books of his plays about him on the floor. 
It was a rather dull piece of work, but the Gainsborough portrait truly repre- 
sented the jubilee mood. Garrick stands against the classical background of 
Wilton, his arm about a pedestal that supports a bust of Shakespeare. The 
feet are jauntily cocked and the very foliage near them is a bit overexuberant. 
The intimacy and adulation of the foreground carry the jubilee message. 

The ode to Shakespeare was written, and Thomas Arne was supervised in 
his composing of the musical accompaniment. The King and Queen com- 
manded a performance at St James’s Palace. He wrote proudly, “I have read 
ye Ode to ye King & Queen, & I met with much approbation. I was 3 hrs & a 
qr with them.” ?? Later in the summer they commanded a second perform- 
ance, and offered for use at Stratford the special lamps made for outdoor 
entertainment when the King of Denmark had been feted at Richmond the 
year before. Garrick’s friend, Dominico Angelo, had designed the fireworks 
for that fete, and now was commissioned to outdo his best efforts in Shake- 
speare’s honor. 

Since Garrick looked upon the jubilee as a theatrical performance in toto, 
all comers must have lines and costumes. He designed medals and favors to 
be worn, and saw to it that they were specially made. Jackson of Tavistock 
Street, London, would transport to Stratford his entire stock of fancy dress 
costumes to be rented for the balls. For lines and actions of the mass, Garrick 
decided to return to medieval pageantry of marching and singing in the 
streets. Bishop Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (1765) gave him 
` models for his songs, and he wrote Shakespeare's Garland, a book of ballads 
to be learned quickly and easily. The appeal of his songs varied; some were 


18 Gar Cor 1 311—312, 328-329. 
19 Wheler, “Collectanea.” 
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"tender and pathetic," some were "full of sly turns," some were for marching, 
some for singing in extemporary group harmonizing, some were written for 
the “antique” dancing. A corps of popular composers provided suitable 
"antique" tunes, and the songs swept the country. Thomas Becket of London 
was appointed official bookseller to the jubilee; he handled the sale of the 
Ode and the Garland, the special edition of the London Magazine, and Mrs 
Elizabeth Griffith's Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakespeare, pub- 
lished anonymously that year. 

There was dissention in the ranks. The composers quarreled. Actors, un- 
nerved by satire from press and stage, were reluctant to take part. The pub- 
licity had another effect that was to prove all but disastrous. Puffs, rumors 
and attacks offered such promise of excitement in Stratford that reservations 
far exceeded expectations and far exceeded the number little Stratford could 
conveniently house. Problems of materiel, logistics and housing grew with 
the list of guests. Problems of inertia and opposition grew in Stratford. Prob- 
lems of local dignity, rank and precedent swelled all over the countryside. 
Manpower had been gravely overestimated and the jubilee had to be post- 
poned a month. By then the great comet was burning in the September sky 
and local weather prophets were predicting storms “from a flick of its tail.” 
The crowds of early arrivals seriously hindered work. When Joseph Cra- 
dock arrived, he found what seemed like hopeless confusion.? The Drury 
Lane stage lights were smashed in the streets by incompetent handling 
and he saw no possibility that the Rotunda would be ready in time for the 
celebration. 

As the great names were added to the list of prospective visitor's, Jopson's 
Coventry Mercury preened itself and rejoiced. NEw peers had great trouble 
getting reservations, it observed with a newly acquired worldliness. Stratford 
housewives grew daily in importance. Mrs Sharp, wife of the first mulberry 
carver, prepared to receive Lord and Lady Pembroke and the Honorable 
Mr Charles Fox. Her neighbor in Chapel Street, Mrs Hatton, next door to 
the ravaged New Place, made ready for the entourage of the Duke of Dorset. 
The greengrocer courageously agreed to house the Angelo family with its 
aura of mystery and gunpowder. Admiral Rodney would stay at Whitmore’s 
house in Swine Street. Mrs Evetts, the baker’s wife, could not enjoy the 
prospect of nobility but the Joseph Cradock party was no mean prize and she 
had a vicar into the bargain. Never before had the butcher’s family in Henley 
Street known such reverence, for the name was Hart, they were lineal de- 


20 Joseph Cradock, Literary and Miscellaneous Memoirs, 4 vols (1828) 1 211-219. 
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scendants of Shakespeare's sister, and their shop and residence was the 
Birthplace. Half the Birthplace, at any rate. The building then was divided 
and part was occupied by the inn, the Swan and Maidenhead. Although 
Stratford even in jubilee enthusiasm made it clear that the precise room in 
which Shakespeare wàs born was not known, the room now displayed was 
considered the best guess, and here Thomas Becket set up shop with jubilee 
books for sale. 

The Garricks were to lodge in the comfortable and hospitable home of 
William Hunt, the town clerk. The full story of Hunt’s devotion to the 
jubilee can be read only in his correspondence preserved in Stratford. No 
one but Garrick worked harder. The correspondence reveals the crises with 
which he coped; recorded facts prove how well he handled them. It was 
his ungrateful task to prod the inert and to soothe local vanities, to restore 
peace and to keep people on the job. A road was being built from Dudley 
to Stratford over an old Roman road. While the Public Advertiser could take 
time to complain that it was an insult to the Bard to call it Shakespeare's Road, 
Hunt saw that the road was built and answered complaints from neighboring 
communities that felt Stratford should pay the entire cost since Stratford 
was getting all the glory. 

The Reverend John Fullerton, to whom the College property had come by 
inheritance, wrote in wrath from Wilts to ask why George Garrick had in- 
stalled throngs of workmen in his property. He cited rumors of grave damage 
and strange goings-on. "What right Mr. Garrick ever had to the keys I am 
quite a stranger to." ?' Hunt so placated Fullerton that work went on and the 
reverend gentleman even came to join the festivities. 

Letters from irascible people asked special favors. For example, the Rev- 
erend Richard Jago wrote asking to attend the rehearsals. The request posed 
a problem. He was not a man lightly to be given cause for offense. Yet he 
was hand in glove with the jubilee satirists and might do harm in public 
relations if he knew jubilee secrets. Somehow amity was preserved. The 
Mercury could take its tone of innocent and unabashed snobbery, but Hunt 
had to be wise as the serpent. 

John Payton was another heroic figure. He was host at the White Lion Inn. 
He gambled heavily on the jubilee, and if he realized a profit on his invest- 
ment, he earned it. Payton was the sort of man that draws а bon mot like a 
magnet. If anything witty was said, it was attributed to him, for it made a 
better story if he said it. Whether from his own original wit or not, he named 
the rooms at the White Lion for Shakespeare's plays and gave both visitors 


21 Archives of Shakespeare Birthplace Trust. 
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Ficure 8. Exact path of the comet that presided over the jubilee with “a flick of 
its tail.” In The New York Public Library one finds two curious volumes devoted to 
the comet of 1769. One, in French and the language of calculus, was published at 
St Petersbourg in 1770; the other, in German, at Hamburg in 1769, with symbolic 
woodcuts of the comet as angelic (or demonic) influence (which we shall use as 
tailpieces) as well as the diagram reproduced here. Title: Kurzgefasste Abhandlung 
von dem im Herbst dieses 1769sten Jahres ershienenen Kometen nebst einem. geome- 
trischen Entwurf seiner wahren Laufbahn um die Sonne, von J. E. Bode, Philo-Math. 
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. and the dramatists of next season much opportunity for double entendre? 
He drew work to himself in the same magnetic way. He was host at the inn 
which was jubilee headquarters, agent for renting of private rooms, caterer 
for jubilee banquets at the Rotunda. He imported three hundred waiters to 
augment his regular staff, ordered sedan chairs sent from Bath and London, 
and, when it became evident that one thousand guests was only a fraction of 
the total number, ordered fifteen hundred beds from London alone. To any- 
‘one of fashion a hairdresser was a necessity; these came in such numbers that 
at times they seemed to dominate jubilee proceedings. There was much jest- 
ing about the comfortable quarters of the race horses brought for the running 
of the jubilee sweepstakes as compared to the plight of some two-legged 
visitors, but ordinary horses did not fare so well. Days before the jubilee 
opened, the stray horses in the streets had become a real danger; Payton 
added this problem to his other duties. 

Some people had taken houses for a month so as to be able to entertain 
during the festive days. Towns and estates for miles around bulged with 
humanity. Tradesmen of all sorts came to ply their trades, to see what could 
be seen in the streets by day and to sit up all night watching the great comet. 
The multitudes, said the Mercury, were “inconceivable,” and still the roads 
for miles around were filled “as if an army were on the march.” 

Then came the actors in a wonderful cavalcade of riders and coaches. Kitty 
Clive had retired a few months ago, but was making a jubilee come-back. 
Primed by the Mercury, the knowledgeable villagers were ready to cheer 
through the streets the handsome actors, the beautiful leading ladies, famous 
wits, noted musicians whose combined brilliance dazzled even sophisticated 
visitors from the city. Carriages, their doors adorned with noble arms, dis- 
gorged countesses and their trunks on lowly doorsteps. A London apprentice 
came; he had run away from his master leaving a note saying he would 
return and take his punishment but he “could not resist the jubilee.” And 
James Boswell in London felt the tug “as of a whirlpool.” Attics, lofts, hen- 
houses were made to do service as lodgings. “Many respectable persons were 
lodged in the alms tenement.” And the cry was still, “They come!” 

Evening darkened. The transparencies were lighted to greet the jubilee 
eve, and the world of illusion engulfed the little town. The town hall was 
transformed. Its hundred concealed lamps fired into life Caliban, Lear, Pistol 
and Falstaff. Surrounding a snorting Pegasus the central device read: O for 
a Muse of fire! In Henley Street a blazing sun burst from the painted clouds: 
“Thus dying clouds contend with growing light.” One brawny workman made 


22 See London Evening Post, Aug 31 1769. 
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himself famous. He was carrying a bass violin to the Rotunda when a by- 
stander asked where he was going with the strange object. “То the resurrec- 
tion of Shakespeare," he answered, and a chortling press reiterated his mal- 
apropism into fame. For the joke cut two ways. Beyond the Rotunda the 
fields long familiar to his sight had vanished. There in sinuous silk Shake- 
speare gleamed with eerie light and moved with eerie life. Connoisseurs 
recognized the work of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and townsmen had helped nail 
it in place, but disbelef was suspended in the floods of magic light. 

The streets sounded with music and the lanes echoed with the gaiety of 
private soirees. "The drums are beating beneath my window," wrote the cor- 
respondent to the Mercury, "and all is a perfect tumult of satisfaction." 


(To be continued) 





Wordsworth Edits His Editor 


By A PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Huntington Library has proofsheets of Joseph Hine's preface to 

his Selections from the Poems of William Wordsworth Chiefly for the 
Use of Schools and Young People (1831), corrected and revised by Words- 
worth himself.! Hine's is the first of the many "selections" of Wordsworth's 
poems, and the only one authorized in England up to 1843, for Wordsworth 
abhorred anthologies in principle and was anxious about anything that 
would cut into the sale of his collected editions. Yet he always hoped for 
wide circulation among people of simple heart, unsophisticated mind, and 
often sought ways of producing cheaper editions without sacrificing much- 
needed income. Since Hine's book was aimed at a limited market and at 
an audience Wordsworth was anxious to meet, it received the poet's bless- 
ing — but Wordsworth retained strict control over the text, the publication, 
and the editor's style. 

"We know little about Hine other than that he was the Sussex school- 
master who, according to an anecdote by Edward Quillinan, once played 
host and interlocutor for one of Wordsworth's rare public performances: 
Quillinan and Wordsworth visited Hine's school and for the occasion the 
pupils explicated "the Sonnet supposed to be written on Westminster 
Bridge,” particularly the line “the river glideth at its own sweet will.” After 
the scholars' attempts, "Poet explained: was then called on by Pedagogue 
to read the Sonnet himself; declined: Ped. entreated: Poet remonstrated: 
Ped. inexorable; Poet submitted." ? We can well imagine that Hine used 
the same persuasive technique in gaining permission for the anthology. 

Hine's sentiments were also in his favor. ^His preface," says Wordsworth 
in a later letter, "does him great credit" ( Letters 556). Even before the proof- 
sheets were corrected, we can see how congenial these sentiments were with 
Wordsworth's own: Pupils should be provided with opportunity to hear, 
read aloud, and recite Wordsworth's poetry, for it is eminently suited to the 
chaste ears of youth and in good taste, of laudable moral purpose (“philoso- 
phy set to music”), stimulating of proper passions, and a fine medium for 


1 Ms HM и ат by permission. Although most of the holograph revisions are in the hand 
of Dorothy W orth, they are discussed as being Wordsworth s own, on the assumption that 
they were dictated by him. are due Professor G. H. Healey, Cornell, for expert assistance. 
2 Quotations from the letters are from Ernest DeSelincourt, ed, The Letters of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth, "Later Years" (Oxford, Clarendon Press 1989), as is this anecdote, 
page 555n. 
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the practice of oratory. These qualities are especially desirable, Hine says, 
in an age when there is danger of living too fast: "We must take care that 
our velocities, our momenta, our rail-ways, and inclined planes, do not scare 
away the muses and the graces." The cultivation of poetry assumes greatest 
importance as life demands rest, tranquillity, and comfort. Wordsworth's 
poetry is well suited to these demands. Although Wordsworth edited the 
preface quite thoroughly, these sentiments are retained. 

Wordsworth's corrections and revisions begin with the title page. Hine's 
title originally stood: “A Selection of Poems from the Works of William 
Wordsworth, Esq. for the Use of Schools and Young Persons." Wordsworth 
simplifies it, and incidentally enlarges the potential audience by adding the 
word “chiefly” to the phrase: “. . . for the Use of... ." In the margin, he also 
notes emphatically: “No life prefixed — This must not be on any account... ." 
But he is chiefly concerned with straightening out the accuracy and conti- 
nuity of his editor's prose style. 

Here is an example of Wordsworth’s revision of Hine's style. The Dedica- 
tion originally read in the second paragraph — "Many of you who, like 
myself, are employed in the honourable office of Tuition, will be enabled, 
by the extensive and valuable selection here presented from our favorite 
bard, to gratify yourselves by putting these unexpected ^ into the pos- 
session of your pupils; by means of which you will inspire them with feelings 
and tastes so noble, so enviable, and so virtuous; tastes and feelings which 
you know from experience his writings eminently excite, — and cultivate a 
recommendation, an introduction, and a passport to rational pleasure and 
lasting enjoyment." Wordsworth tried a few emendations, then rewrote it: 


Many of you who, like myself, are employed in the honourable office of 
Tuition, will be enabled to gratify yourselves by putting into the hands 
of your Pupils of both sexes this unexpected and valuable Selection, by 
means of which you will inspire them, as you know by experience, with 
feelings and tastes noble, enviable, and virtuous, and will provide them 
with an introduction and a passport to rational and lasting enjoyment. 


In addition to smoothing out the style, Wordsworth also alters several state- 
ments with which he apparently disagreed. Thus, speaking of grossness and 
vulgarity, Hine had written: "There are few poets whose writings can be 
put into the hands of youth without proviso, Milton himself not an excep- 
tion." Wordsworth crosses out the phrase about Milton. Or, again, Hine cen- 
sors those poets whose aim is light and fugitive entertainment. Where he 
had said, "Too many serve the muse to no better purpose," Wordsworth 
crosses out "too many" and emends it to read “many.” And where Hine had 
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said that a reader’s powers should not be “much inferior to the author,” 
Wordsworth revises it for clarity and also emphasizes that the reader's 
powers should "in no small degree" resemble those of the author. 

One of the most thoroughly corrected paragraphs is that which deals with 
one of Wordsworth's recurring problems, unpopular critical reception of 
his work. Hine originally had this polemic against small-witted critics: 

A reader can neither understand nor feel a production that contains ideas, 
sentiments, principles, and combinations, about which he has had no 
experience. Hence it is that Mr. Wordsworth has numbered so few that 
were able to go all lengths with him. Those poems that the small wits 


have so often denounced, are not only his favourites, but will, under а 
better poetical taste, please the public the best. 


Wordsworth revises this to read: "Several poems and passages that witlings 
have so often denounced, are not only, we believe, his favourites, but will, 
under a better poetical taste, please the public in rivalry with those whose 
merit is unquestioned." Hine's polemic continued: 

At present, every small critic undertakes to school our author upon points 

of difference, just as if he did not know all the objections which the small 

critics can bring, and had yet a reason to counterbalance them in his 

own defence; a reason, however, of which these critics know nothing and 

can know nothing, It would be tedious to enumerate half the absurdities 


that have been adduced against Mr. Wordsworth’s poems and principles, 
and useless to refute them. 


Wordsworth revises this to read simply: “Several criticasters undertake to 
school our author upon points of difference, just as if he were not aware of 
all the objections which the criticasters can bring, and had not yet a reason 
to counterbalance them in his own defence.” 

In the concluding paragraphs of the preface, Wordsworth makes two 
other major revisions. He deletes an elaborate wish that Wordsworth would 
publish the whole poem, “The Recluse,” of which “The Excursion” forms 
but a third part. And he deletes this statement: “Poetry, philosophy, and 
humanity, are once more synonymous terms; and if Shakespeare, Milton, 
Bacon, and Pope, were to come down upon earth, they would be glad to sit 
down in the company of Wordsworth, some on the right hand and some on 
the left.” Wordsworth notes in the margin that this “would injure the Book.” 

In spite of the extensive corrections and repeated pleas to the publisher, 
Edward Moxon, to show him final proofs before publishing, there is no doubt 
that Wordsworth enjoyed editing his editor. In one instance, Hine proposes 
that the poems be read by pupils “standing in the position of Corporal Trim, 
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when he read Yorick’s Sermon on ‘Conscience,’ with the palm of his hand 
a little outward." After the word "standing" Wordsworth inserts a parenthet- 
ical remark: "(to illustrate my meaning at the risque of provoking a smile)." 
We can thus understand Wordsworth's comment when he later wrote to а 
friend announcing the book: "Mr. Hine is an original person, and therefore 
allowance must be made for his oddities. He feels the poetry, and that is 
enough" ( Letters 555—506). 
PauL М. ZALL 





Finding no accurate illustration of “the position of Corporal Trim,” in any 18th- or 
19th-century edition of Sterne, we tum to a correct and meticulous illustration by 
T. M. Cleland in the Limited Editions Club edition of 1935 in our Rare Book 
Division. — Ep. 


А Linguistic Definition of Poetry 


By W. ARTHUR Boccs 
Portland State College 


N the past, definitions of poetry have usually been framed in terms of its 
I techniques rather than of its substance, language. Both the ninth and the 
eleventh editions of the Encyclopaedia Britannica define poetry as follows: 
“Absolute poetry is the concrete and artistic expression of the human mind 
in emotional and rhythmical language.” In a recent article, Kimon Friar 
calls Walter Stone’s definition “as good as any other”: “language married to 
music, reason embraced by imagination, intellect in the clasp of emotion, 
the outer world and the inner life united in metaphor.” ! Admittedly, the 
second definition, although less exact, is probably the better. But neither will 
stand up under scrupulous scrutiny. In certain cultures, poetry need not be 
more rhythmical than ordinary speech or conventional prose. In other cul- 
tures, metaphor as it is ordinarily conceived is not employed in the poetic 
process. Any definition of poetry to be true must be so framed that it em- 
braces all known varieties of poetry in all cultures of which we have any 
knowledge. Techniques of poetry vary so widely that there is not one which 
is universal to all species of it. 

The nonuniversality of poetic techniques must be emphasized. In the 
western world, rather highly developed rhythmical patterns, even in free 
verse, are usually associated with poetry. Of course, ancient Greek and Latin 
poetry relied more upon a regular alternation of short and long vowels than 
upon rhythm as we think of it. Ancient Germanic poetry primarily relied 
upon alliterative patterns, half lines, parallelism, and antithesis rather than 
upon rhythm for its effects, even if we moderns do find the rhythms of this 
poetry very pleasing. Perhaps the point here is that the western ear is trained 
to listen for rhythm because we regard rhythm as an inevitable concomitant 
of the poetic art. But an Eskimo, a primitive American Indian, or an Austral- 
ian Aborigine might not recognize our poetry as poetry at all. To such a one 
the inevitable concomitant of poetry is song or chant. Primitive poetry is 
sung or chanted. A Chinese or Siamese person might find primitive sung 
poetry more to his taste than ours because Orientals of these cultures are 
accustomed to tonal patterns but not rhythm as we think of it in their poetry, 
but they might be confused by the inconsistency of the tonal patterns as 


1 Kimon Friar, "From the Mystic to the Merry, a Potpourri of Poetry,” Saturday Review xum 
(Feb 6 1960) 22. 
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compared with their own more highly regularized ones. An ancient Hebrew 
might be pleased by the frequent parallelisms of ancient Germanic poetry, 
although he might be unable to grasp its alliterative patterns. Or we can 
return to our modern western listener again, this time to an unsophisticated 
one who demands that poetry rhyme. In some cultures almost all poetry 
rhymes. In some, rhyme is unknown except as an accidental effect. In others, 
such as our own, rhyme may or may not be a principal technique. 

Obviously, then, if one wants to frame a universal definition of poetry, he 
had better start with something other than its techniques. Eschewing tech- 
niques, he can start only with the one element which is indispensable to 
poetry, language. The indispensable elements of language are sound, pat- 
tern, and symbol. Of the several hundred distinct sounds which the human 
organs of articulation can produce, each culture in forming its language 
picks a relatively small number and manipulates these sounds in certain set 
combinations which form the basic meaningful units of the language, thus 
forming patterns of sound which convey symbolic information. These pat- 
terns, of course, may vary extremely. Some languages are almost completely 
monosyllabic, others almost completely polysyllabic, and still others, like 
English, a mixture. Some languages are very highly inflected. Others eschew 
inflection completely. In some languages tone is indispensable. In others 
it is a pleasing but rather nonmeaningful accompaniment of words. In still 
others it is used principally for phrase and sentence marking as in English. 
From language to language, particularly from group of languages to group 
of languages, the patterning process varies tremendously, but every known 
language, no matter how primitive, is a complex patterning of sounds used 

symbolically by means of which the people using the language communicate 
with one another. 

When these sound patterns are used in ordinary speech or are resymbol- 
ized by means of writing to convey the ordinary messages of everyday life, 
the result is prose. Of course, the written prose of any culture is somewhat 
more highly patterned than the ordinary colloquial speech, but these pat- 
terns are not highly emphasized nor repeated in anything resembling a 
regularized formula. Good prose in any language is a slight repatterning of 
the speech of the more sophisticated for better intelligibility and increased 
effect. It evidences a larger vocabulary and a more precise control of gram- 
mar (word modification or inflection) and syntax (word order within state- 
ments) according to the genius of the language. Good written prose, then, 
is basically good speech refined and extended. It is not highly regularized by 
certain devices inherent in the language which are not used in a regular, 
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repetitive pattern in ordinary speech. In English, for example, good prose 
has rhythm, but it is the rhythm of phrases, clauses, and sentences. Such 
rhythms do not even approach the subtle regularity of the rhythms of Eng- 
lish free verse. Rhyme is eschewed. Alliteration is occasionally used to em- 
phasize parallelism. Parallelism is used to maintain clarity of expression, not 
to enhance the emotional content. All in all, good English written prose is 
somewhat more patterned than the speech upon which it is based, but the 
patterning process is not subject to that type of analysis known as poetics 
in which every subtle means of regularizing expression can be recognized 
and identified. 

The art of poetics, then, is the springboard to the recognition of poetry 
in any given language. The poetics of any language is based upon a regular 
and somewhat repetitive use of sound or symbolic patterns inherent in the 
language. Some languages have relatively few sound endings for words, thus 
making rhyme a natural device. In certain ancient Persian poems of several 
lines, the last syllable of every line rhymed exactly — only one rhyme 
throughout. On the other hand, if rhyme is too easy, as it is in Japanese, in 
which every syllable ends in one of a few vowel sounds, rhyme is never used 
and the poet works with combinations of phrases and syllables which ulti- 
mately result in syllable counting to make a poem. In languages like ancient 
Greek and Latin lacking heavy accentual patterns but possessing vowels 
which must be either long or short, the regular alternation of long and short 
vowels within lines of a set number of syllables determined the principal 
poetic feature. Because of the heavy stress accent upon root syllables which 
are usually initial in the Germanic languages, the ancient Anglo-Saxon poets 
used alliteration (identity of the initial sound in two or more words) as a 
principal poetic device. Heavy stress accent was such a prominent charac- 
teristic in the Germanic languages that even when the heavily stressed root 
syllable was preceded by a relatively unaccented prefix, the alliterative pat- 
tern was still maintained through the root syllable. Probably because of 
historical reasons in the development of the Germanic languages, sp, st, and 
sk each alliterated only with itself. Apparently because all vowels are more 
like each other than they are similar to any consonant, all vowels alliterated 
with each other. In Chinese most words are monosyllables and all words 
possess one of several tones to distinguish what would otherwise be an unman- 
ageable number of homonyms, particularly as the Chinese sentence relies en- 
tirely upon syntax for meaning. Thus many types of Chinese poems contain 
a limited, set number of syllables (words) to the line with each line possess- 
ing a strict tonal pattern. Primitive Polynesian chants use irregular, deeply 
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felt rhythm, quavering endings, and emphasis upon vowel values. In making 
verse, each of the languages mentioned and all other known languages take 
regular and repetitive advantage of some of the linguistic techniques avail- 
able within the language. Thus poetics makes verse which may be defined 
as highly patterned language. Language is patterned symbolic sound by 
means of which a community cooperates and interacts. Verse is highly pat- 
terned language. 

However, not all verse is poetry, particularly in highly civilized cultures. 
In primitive cultures, most verse is poetry because the aborigine does not 
usually burst into song or chant unless he is highly moved under the stress 
of strong emotions. Usually, too, his verse turned poetry is a communal effort 
in which those participating mutually sustain the emotional content for each 
other. The primitive person naturally expresses his emotions in poetry, his 
language becoming poetry because as he sings or chants he makes impas- 
sioned, regularly repetitive use of devices inherent in his language which in 
normal speech are used only incidentally. The civilized poet has a harder 
task. His passions or emotions must be objectified in his language so that his 
use of sound patterns and their meanings — all poetry should be read aloud 
— produce the emotion he desires in his listener. Thus a linguistic definition 
of poetry is that poetry is impassioned, highly patterned language. More 
simply stated, poetry is impassioned verse. 

Such a definition of poetry, of course, leaves itself open to the charge that 
certain prose is poetry, or at least poetic. As prose makes use of the poetic 
techniques in any language, as it often did in the Elizabethan period of 
English literature, it tends to become verse. John Lyly's euphuistic style with 
its high degree of parallelism, balance, antithesis, and alliteration tends to 
be verse — rather bad verse, however, because he used the techniques of 
poetry without any of its emotion. On the other hand a modern writer, James 
Joyce in his Ulysses, in many passages made frequent use of poetic tech- 
niques so that some of the Ulysses is poetic prose if not true poetry. And 
certainly, Molly Bloom's long, concluding soliloquy in this novel through 
its use of a large number of poetic techniques may be a long free verse poem. 
Ultimately, the true distinction between prose, verse, and poetry must be 
determined by the patterning processes within a given language. If a prose 
work uses many of the linguistic techniques available for verse regularly 
and repetitively, it becomes verse — that is, highly patterned language. 
If this verse — highly patterned language — is impassioned, it is poetry. 


Why Index The Little Review?* 


By KENNETH A. Logr and EUGENE P. SHEEHY 
Columbia University Library 


ARGARET ANDERSONS's Little Review, whatever its shortcomings, 
must always rank high on any list of the most significant of the "little 
magazines." While there is truth in Ruthven Todd's statement that in its 
early years it “went through a series of ‘pashes’ for various people and things, 
Emma Goldman and anarchism, Mary Garden and singing, music as shape 
and colour, and the Mason & Hamlin piano," there is basis for the pub- 
lisher's boast on the dust jacket of The Little Review Anthology that “No 
American magazine ever made as much literary history as The Little Review 
from 1914 to 1929." 

During its most dynamic period the review was sub-titled “А Magazine 
of the Arts, Making No Compromise with the Public Taste," and throughout 
its publishing history it embraced a succession of causes and art forms, from 
feminism and imagism, through symbolism, cubism, dadaism, and surreal- 
ism. Founded by Margaret Anderson in March 1914, The Little Review was 
published in Chicago until March 1917 when the editorial operation became 
centered in New York. Due in large part to the influence of Ezra Pound, 
who became foreign editor in April 1917, the five-year New York period was 
one of daring experimentation. The most significant venture was the serial 
publication of Jame’s Joyce's Ulysses which began in the March 1918 issue 
and continued through that of September - December 1920. Four of the 
Ulysses issues were seized by the Post Office Department, and Miss Ander- 
son and her associate editor, Jane Heap, were brought to trial for the publi- 
cation of "obscene literature." Though it is now regarded as something of 
a cause célébre, the trial involving Joyce's “cubist novel" received remark- 
ably little attention in the press of the day. 

Although The Little Review was not noted for the discovery of individual 
talent, its contributors always included the important new, as well as the 
older, well-established, writers. One finds in its pages such significant pieces 
as Eliot's “The Hippopotamus,” Amy Lowell's “Patterns,” and Yeats's “The 
Wild Swans at Coole," together with less familiar, but equally noteworthy 
items such as Dorothy Richardson's Interim, Wyndham Lewis's "Cantelman's 


< 


Spring-Mate," and Pound's “А Study in French Poets." The many famous 


* An excerpt from the Introduction to An Index to The Little Review 1914—1929, compiled by 
Kenneth A. Lohf and Eugene P. Sheehy (The New York Public Library 1961) 42 pages, $2. 
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names on the roster of contributors include Sherwood Anderson, Richard 
Aldington, Vachel Lindsay, Ben Hecht, Carl Sandburg, Hart Crane, Ford 
Madox Ford, William Carlos Williams, Wallace Stevens, Ernest Heming- 
way, Gertrude Stein, E. E. Cummings, Djuna Barnes, John Rodker, Mary 
Butts, Jean Cocteau, Louis Aragon, Francis Picabia, and Juan Gris. 

The Little Review is often categorized as a “personal” magazine, and much 
of its experimental force can be attributed to the insights and enthusiasms of 
its editor, who wrote at the end of the first year of publication: “My idea of a 
magazine which makes any claim to artistic value is that. . it should suggest, 
not conclude; that it should stimulate to thinking rather than dictate thought.” 
Along with Poetry, The Dial, and Seven Arts, it was one of the few outstanding 
literary outlets in America during this period, and its consequent importance 
as a stimulant for American letters was paramount. The literary innovations 
and ideas it championed were to influence the course of later American writing. 

Despite its hard-earned position of prestige and a devoted literary fol- 
lowing, the financial status of the review was seldom short of desperate. 
“I don't remember ever having explained to anyone that the Little Review 
couldn't pay for contributions," Miss Anderson has written. “It was quite 
taken for granted that since there was no money there would be no talk of re- 
muneration." Because there wasnever enough money from subscriptions or ad- 
vertising, operating expenses often had to be met with funds which, as Charles 
Allen has put it, "Margaret Anderson entices from her friends and enemies." 

Upon moving to Paris in 1921, the editors took advantage of a favorable 
exchange rate and had the magazine printed in France, a practice which con- 
tinued even after Miss Heap returned and managed the editorial function in 
New York. During the Paris period the format was enlarged and the simple 
cover with the pasted label gave way to bold designs printed in striking colors." 

However, there came a time when the editors felt that the causes they 
had upheld no longer held any meaning or further possibility. Jane Heap 
wrote, perhaps with some bitterness, in the final issue of The Little Review: 
"Self-expression is not enough; experiment is not enough; the recording of 
special moments or cases is not enough. АП of the arts have broken faith or 
lost connection with the legitimate and permanent material of art." Her 
remarks were appropriately entitled "Lost: A Renaissance," and with the 
May 1929 issue The Little Review terminated its fifteen years of publica- 
tion, years that were memorable for their daring and discovery and, only 
occasionally, for their disappointment. 


1 The bold cover of a “fREncH NUMbeR" of 1924 is reproduced on the cover of An Index to 
The Little Review; a portion of a simple cover of 1918 is shown on the facing page. 
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IN PREPARING this index to The Little Review (and, incidentally, to the 
Anthology) our purpose has been to ennumerate for scholars and students 
of American literature the wealth of material to be found in the magazine. 
Complete files are rare, but microfilm copies (from the file at Brown Uni- 
versity Library) are fairly widely distributed, and the Anthology has its 
place in every representative collection of contemporary American literature. 
Quite apart from the task of preparing, sorting, and filing hundreds of index 
slips, the project has had its rewards: an examination of the files of The 
Little Review can still generate some of the excitement and enthusiasm 
which the magazine’s original readers must have known. We are grateful 
to Margaret Anderson for her interest and encouragement, and for her gra- 
cious and helpful replies to our numerous inquiries. 


THE LITTLE REVIEW 


THE MAGAZINE THAT IS READ BY THOSE 
WHO WRITE THE OTHERS 





MARCH, 1918 

Ulysses, 1. James Joyce 
Imaginary Letters, VIII. Wyndham Lewts 
Matinee Jessie Dismorr 
The Classics “Escape” Ezra Pound 
Cantico del Sole 

Women and Men, II. Ford Madox Hueffer 
Bertha Arthur Symons 
A List of Books Ezra Pound 


, 


Wyndham Lewis's "Tarr' 
Raymonde Collignon 
The Reader Critic 





World Мар in eds of 1478, 1490, 1507, 1508 


Copies of Ptolemy's Geography in American Libraries 
By CHARLES E. ARMSTRONG 


S ME eighteen hundred years ago in Alexandria, E gypt, Claudius Ptolemy 

compiled his Geography, one of history's most influential books. Even 
though it was based on a gross misconception as to the size of the earth, the 
work constituted a tremendous step forward in the field of scientific geog- 
raphy. For more than thirteen centuries it stood virtually unchallenged as the 
final authority on the subject. During this period the manuscript text and 
maps of the Geography were copied and recopied, and came down to the 
age of printing apparently little changed from the second century originals. 

In 1475 the first printed edition of the Geography was issued at Vicenza, 
Italy. It consisted of a Latin translation of Ptolemy's original text but con- 
tained no maps. The first issue with maps, and the first printed atlas, came 
out at Bologna about two years later, although the exact date is not clear. 
During the next two and a half centuries some fifty separate issues appeared. 
Most of these carried not only the text and maps of Ptolemy, but increasing 
numbers of modern maps and descriptions reflecting the discoveries of Co- 
lumbus and other explorers. These modern supplements constitute a valuable 
record of the growth of geographical knowledge during the Age of Discovery. 

The New York Public Library is fortunate in having an almost complete 
collection of the various editions of the Geography. Among its holdings is the 
only known complete copy of the “German Ptolemy,” a small quarto volume 
printed about 1493 in Nuremburg by George Stuchs. It contains a German 
translation of portions of Ptolemy's text, together with a folding map of the 
Eastern hemisphere drawn on a globular projection. 

The Library also has the distinction of having sponsored the only English 
edition of the work. This is the magnificent folio issue of 1932, translated 
and edited by Edward Luther Stevenson, with facsimile maps copied from 
the Ebner Codex, also owned by the Library. This volume, issued in a limited 
edition of 250 copies printed on handmade paper, is a landmark in the field 
of Ptolemy research. 

The importance of Ptolemy’s Geography and the many issues of the work 
have occasioned considerable bibliographical research. In 1884 Justin Winsor, 


1 See Erwin Rosenthal, “The German Ptolemy and its World Map,” Bulletin of The New York 
Public Library хімш (February 1944) 135-147. 
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Librarian at Harvard and editor of the Narrative And. Critical History of 
America, published a Bibliography of Ptolemy’s Geography, with copious 
notes on the more important entries. Two years later Wilberforce Eames of 
the Lenox Library published his List of Editions of Ptolemy’s Geography, 
1475-1730, long the standard reference work on the subject. The Eames List 
was reprinted in Joseph Sabin’s Bibliotheca Americana. In 1889 Baron Nor- 
denskold in his Facsimile Atlas gave a scholarly analysis of the many editions 
and pseudo-editions of the Geography. In 1908 Henry N. Stevens issued his 
Ptolemy's Geography describing the various issues in the collection amassed 
by his father, Henry Stevens of Vermont. In 1909 the first volume of Phillips’ 
List of Geographical Atlases in The Library of Congress appeared. This 
work cited the Eames List and the additions by Nordenskold, and gave de- 
tailed descriptions of all but a few of the issues. 

None of these works gives much information on the whereabouts of known 
copies of the Geography. The appended compilation is intended to rectify 
this deficiency, at least so far as copies in American libraries are concerned. 
The list covers the editions published between 1475 and 1730 which I have 
been able to locate in American libraries. Only the more common forms are 
described, although it is recognized that numerous variants exist, particu- 
larly among the earlier editions. The main entries and the notes are brief, full 
descriptions being available in Phillips and Eames. The names of the libraries 
holding copies of the various editions are indicated by National Union Cata- 
log symbols. A key to these symbols is shown at the end of the list. 

The information on the location of copies was gathered by means of a mail 
survey begun early in 1961. Copies of a detailed questionnaire were sent to 
a selected list of over 400 public and institutional libraries in the United 
States and Canada. Some 95% of these responded, and 113 indicated they 
held one or more copies of the book. In all, 813 copies were located. In the 
process, two issues not covered in any of the standard bibliographies came to 
light, the 1547 Basel and the 1616 Venice editions. 

The compiler wishes to thank the many librarians who have participated 
in this study. The staff of the Rare Book Room of The New York Public 
Library deserve special thanks, Mrs Maud Cole in particular. 
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PTOLEMYS GEOGRAPHY 


1 


1475, Vicenza. Latin. Folio, 142 printed 
‘leaves. No maps. Phillips 351, Sabin-Eames 
66469, Nordenskold 2. 
The ted first edition of the Geography. 
Translated by Jacobus Angelus of Scarparia, and edi- 


ted by Angelos Vadius and Barnabas Picardus of 
Vicenza. 


15 copies: CSmH, CtY, DLC(8), ICN, IU, MH, 
MWIW-C, NN, NNPM, NjP, PBL, RPJCB, ViU-Mcg 


2 


[1477], Bologna. Latin. Folio, 112 printed 
leaves. 26 copperplate maps on 52 leaves. 
Sabin-Eames 66471, Nordenskold 1. 


The first edition with maps, and the first printed 
atlas. With the translation of Angelus, revised and 
corrected. Edited by Beroaldus. The imprint 
date, 1462, is believed to be a misprint for 1477. 


4 copies: NN, NNPM, RPJCB(2) 


3 


1478, Rome. Latin. Folio, 123 printed leaves. 
27 copperplate maps on 54 leaves. xy: ips 
5913, Sabin-Eames 66470, Nordenskold 4. 
Translated by Jacobus Angelus, and edited by 

Domitius Calderinus of Verona. The maps, begun in 

1472, are the finest which appeared in any of the 

early editions of the Geography. 

8 copies: DLC(8), ICN, NN, NNA, NNPM, RPJCB 


4 
[1480], Florence. Italian. Folio, 182 printed 


leaves. 31 perplate maps on 60 leaves. 
Phillips 352, Sabin-Eames 66500, Norden- 
skold 3. 


This is a metrical hrase by Francesco Berling- 
hier of Florence, probably based on the Latin transla- 
Чоп of Angelus. Te contains modem maps of Italy, 
Spain, France and Palestine, and henoe is the first 
modern atlas. Also, it is the only edition with the maps 

in Ptolemy’s original projection, with equi- 

5 copies: DLC(2), ICN, MdBWA, MnU 


5 


[1480], Florence. Italian. Folio, 183 printed 
leaves. 31 late maps on 60 leaves. 
Sabin-Eames , Nordenskold 3. 

The second issue of Berlin °з metrical para- 
phrase of the Geography. It from the first issue 
in having the’ tto printed 1ш тей ink on. цоо of 
the frst , and in the addition of a page of printed 
matter at the end of the work. 

6 copies: ICN, MB, NN, NNH, NNPM, RPJCB 


6 


1482, Ulm. Latin. Folio, 133 printed leaves. 
32 woodcut maps on 64 leaves. Phillips 353, 
Sabin-Eames 66472, Nordenskold 5. 

Based on the translation of Angelus and edited b 
Donnus Nicolaus Germanus, It is first edition wi 
woodcut maps, the first to be printed outside of Italy, 
and the first book to contain a signed map. It includes 
the same four modern maps as the edi- 
tions, plus a modern map of Northern Europe and the 
Iceland-Greenland area. 

28 : CSmH, DLC(5), ICN(2), MB, MH(2), 
MWiW-C, MnU, NIC, NN(2), ММН, NNPM, NJP, 
RPB, RPJCB(3) 


7 


1486, Ulm. Latin. Folio, 204 printed leaves. 
32 woodcut maps on 64 leaves. Phillips 354, 
Sabin-Eames 66478, Nordenskold 6. 

This is the second Ulm edition. In addition to the 
material in the 1482 issue, this edition contains an 
index and the treatise “De Locis.” 

9 copies: CSmH, DLC(2), ICN, MH, MIUC, NN, 
МР, ВРЈСВ 


8 


1490, Rome. Latin. Folio, 169 printed leaves. 
27 copperplate maps on 54 leaves. Phillips 
355, Sabin-Eames 66474, Nordenskold 7. 
The second Rome edition, with maps printed from 

the same plates as the 1478 issue. Ап index and the 

treatise “De Loois" have been added. 
20 copies: CSmH, CtY, DLC(3), ICN, MH, 

MWIW-C, MdBWA, MiUC, NBuB, NN, ММС, ММН, 

NNPM, NjP, PBL, RPB, RPJCB(2) 


9 


1507, Rome. Latin. Folio, 193 printed leaves. 

33 copperplate maps on 66 leaves. Р 

356, Sabin-Eames 66475, Nordenskold 8. 

A new edition of the Angelus translation, revised 
and Өш бу меш Beneventanus and Joannes Cota 
of Verona. With the 27 ancient maps from the same 
plates as the 1478 and 1490 editions, plus six modern 
maps. 

9 copies: CSmH, CtY, DLC, ICN, МІОС, NNPM, 
МР, RPJCB(2) 


10 


1508, Rome. Latin. Folio, 209 printed leaves. 
34 copperplate maps on 68 leaves. Phillips 
357, Sabin-Eames 66476, Nordenskold 9. 


A reissue of the 1507 Rome edition with a new title 
page. Also added are 14 leaves of text, “orbis nova 
descriptio,” and a modern world map by Johann 
Ruys The new text and map are the first in any 
edition of the phy to refer to the discoveries in 
the Western H ere. The map shows a part of 
South America and several Caribbean islands. 

17 copies: CSmH, CtSoP, DLC(3), ICN, MnU, 
NIC, NN(2), ММА, NWM, МР, RPJCB(3), WaPS 
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1511, Venice. Latin. Folio, 92 printed leaves, 
28 woodcut maps on 30 leaves. Phillips 358, 
Sabin-Eames 66477, Nordenskold 10. 

Based on the translation of Angelus, edited and 
revised by Bernardus Sylvanus of Eboli. The maps are 
all from new blocks. addition to the 27 maps of 
Ptolemy, a new world map has been added. It is drawn 
on a heart-shaped projection, and shows the first delin- 
eation of the northern part of America to be found in 
апу edition of the Geography. 

S1 copies: CSmH, CtY, DLC(2), DeU, ICN(2), 
IU, InU, MB, MBMu, MH, MWiW-C(2), MiUC, 
MnU, NIC, NN, NNA, NNC, ММН, NNPM, NNUnC, 
NoD, NjP(2), OkTG, PBL, RPJCB, CaOOA, CaOTRM 


12 


1513, Strassburg. Latin. Folio, 180 printed 

` leaves. 47 woodcut maps on 92 leaves. 
Phillips 359, Sabin-Eames 66478, Norden- 
skold 11. 


Perhaps the most important of all the editions of the 
Geography. about 1505 by Martin Waldsee- 
muller, it was completed and nearly a decade 
later by Jacobus Eszler and Ubelin of Strass- 
b maps are newly engraved and include 20 
ade ones. Among these are a modern world map 
and “Tabula Terre Nove," one of the first maps de- 
voted exolusively to the New World. 

27 oopies: CCH, CSmH, DLC (8), ICN, IU, MWA, 
MWM, MWIW-C, Мавр, МЮ, MiUC(3), MnU, 
NN(2), NNA, NNH, NNPM, NhD, NfP, OkTG, PP, 
RPJCB, ViU-Mog, CaOOA 


13 


1514, Nuremburg. Latin. Folio, 68 printed 
leaves. No maps. Phillips 4252, Sabin- 
Eames 66479, Nordenskold 12. 


A new translation of the first book of the Geography 
by Joannes Werner, together with several other geo- 
graphical treatises. 

10 : DLC, ICN, IU, MH(2), MiUC, NN(2), 
NjP, RPJCB 


14 


1520, Strassburg. Latin. Folio, 151 printed 
leaves. 47 woodcut maps on 92 leaves. 
Phillips 360, Sabin-Eames 66480, Norden- 
skold 13. 


This is a reissue of the 1513 Strassburg 
without the index and the treatise “De Loci." 


9 ape CSmH, DLC, ICN, Мав], MiUC, NN, 
NP, RPJCB 


15) 


1522, Strassburg. Latin. Folio, 194 printed 
leaves. 50 woodcut maps on 98 leaves. Phil- 
lips 361, Sabin-Eames 66481, Nordenskold 
14, . 


Based on the Angelus translation, revised and aug- 
mented by Laurentius Fries of Metz. This third Strass- 
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burg edition is richly illustrated with woodcuts and 
its maps are from newly cut blocks. The follow 
those in the 1518 edition closely, but include three 
new ones. Ono of these is the Fries World Map which 
shows the name “America” on the southern part of the 
new continent. Thís is the first appearance of the name 
on any Ptolemy map. 

15 copies: CSmH, DLC(2), ICN, MH, MWIW-C, 
МОС, NnU, NIC, NN, NjP(2), OkTG, RPJCB, 
ViU-Mcg 


16 


1525, Strassburg. Latin. Folio, 228 printed 
leaves, 50 woodcut maps on 98 leaves. Phil- 
lips 362, Sabin-Eames 66482, Nordenskold 
18. 


The first appearance of a new translation by Wili- 
bald Pirckheimer, annotated by Regi tanus. The 
maps were printed from the same b as the 1522 
edition and most of them are accompanied by descrip- 
tive text. 

33 copies: CSmH(2), СЕНТ, CtSoP, DLC(2), 1С], 
ICN, IU, KyU, MB, MH(2), MWA, MdBJ, MiUC, 
MnU, MoKL, NBuB, NHi, NIC, NN(8), NNH, NNPM, 
МЫР, NjP, PBL, PPRF, RPJCB(2), ViU-Mog 


17 


1533, Basel. Greek. Quarto, 276 printed 
leaves. No maps. Phillips 363, Nordenskold 
17. 


The first Greek edition of the text of the Geography, 
published by Erasmus. Р 

18 copies: CSmH, СЕНС, CtY, DLC(2), ICN, MH, 
MnU, NN, ММА, ММС, ММН, NNPM, NSohU, NoD, 
МР, RPJCB, ViU-Mcg 


18 


1533, Ingolstadt. Latin. Folio, 88 
leaves. No maps. Nordenskold 18. 


А reissue of the 1514 Nuremburg edition, with a 
new title page, introduction, and appendix added by 
Petrus Apianus. 


4 copies: CU, NN(2), RPJCB 


printed 


19 


1535, Lyons. Latin. Folio, 212 printed leaves. 
50 woodcut maps on 98 leaves. Phillips 364, 
Sabin-Eames 66483, Nordenskold 19. 


This issue contains the translation of Pirckhefmer, 
first used in the 1525 Strassburg edition, and ша 
from the same blocks as used in the 1522 and 15 
issues. It was edited and annotated by Michael ҮП- 
lanovanus (Servetus), who was tried for heresy and 
burned alive in 1558. Many ies of this book were 
said to have been bumed at same time. One of 
the charges brought against Servetus was the alleged 
authorship of a statement in the Geography to the 
effect that Palestine was not such a fertile country as 
generally believed. The passage in question, however, 
was not written by him but had been copied from the 
edition of 1525. 

82 copies: CL, CSmH, CtY(2), DLC(2), ICN, 
ICU, IU, MB, MH(2), MWIW-C, MdBJ, MIEM, 
MIUC, MnU, NBuB, NIC, NN, ММА, NNC(2), ММН, 
NNPM, NhD, NjP(2), PP, RPJCB, VIU-Mcg(2) 
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1540, Cologne. Latin. Octavo, 247 printed 

leaves. No maps. Nordenskold 21. 

A translation of the Greek text of 1533 by Johann 
Bronchorst. 

8 copies: CU, CtY, DLC, ICN, MiUC, NN, МР, 
RPJCB 


21 


1540, Basel. Latin. Folio, 221 printed leaves. 
48 woodcut maps on 96 leaves. Phillips 365, 
Sabin-Eames 66484, Nordenskold 22. 

A new edition, based on the Pirckheimer transla- 
tion, revised and edited by Sebastian Munster, who 
also designed the maps and wrote the aocompanyin: 
descriptive text. One of the maps shows North 
South America connected by a narrow isthmus, the 
first entation of the two continents in any issue 
of the Geography. 

21 . CSmH, CtY, DLC(5), ICN, MB, MH, 
MID, C, MoKL, NN(2), ММА, NNH, NhD, NJP, 
PP, RPJCB 


22 


1541, Lyons (Vienne in colophon). Latin. 
Folio, 222 printed leaves. 50 woodcut maps 
on 98 leaves. Phillips 366, Sabin-Eames 
66485, Nordenskold 23. 


The second Servetus edition with the same text and 
maps as in the 1585 issue. The remarks concerning 
Palestine which were offensive to the Church have been 
omitted from this issue. 

24 ooples: CSmH, CtSoP, СУ, CtY(2), DLC(2), 
ICI, ICN, IU, LU, MH, MdBJ, MdBWA, MiUC, MnU, 
М, NIC, NN, ММА, NjP, PP, RPJCB, WU 


23 


1541, Basel. Latin. Folio, 221 printed leaves. 
48 woodcut maps on 96 leaves. Nordenskold 
24. 

A reissue of the 1540 Basel edition with a new im- 
print date. 
4 copies: CtY, MH, OC, ViU 


24 


1542, Basel. Latin. Folio, 220 printed leaves. 
48 woodcut maps on 96 leaves. Phillips 367, 
Sabin-Eames 66486, Nordenskold 25. 


A reprint of the 1540 Basel edition, without altera- 
tion or addition. 


18 copies: CSmH, DGU, DLC(2), ICN, MH, 
NIEM, NBu, NN, NJP, PP, RPJCB, CaOOA 


25 


1545, Basel. Latin. Folio, 233 printed leaves. 
54 woodcut maps on 108 leaves. Phillips 
368, Sabin-Eames 66487, Nordenskold 26. 


A reprint of the 1540 Basel edition, with maps 
from the same blocks, but with six additional mod- 
em maps. 
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21 copies: CSmH, СЕНТ, DLC(2), ICN, IU, LU, 
МН, M{UC, MnU, NN, NNA, NRU, NjP, OkU, PBL, 
PBm, PP, RPJCB(2), CaQMSS 


26 


1546, Paris. Greek. Quarto, 222 printed 
leaves. No maps. Nordenskold 27. à 
A reprint of the 1538 Basel Greek edition. 
8 copies: CtY, NN, RPJCB 


27 


1547, Basel Latin. Folio, 210 printed leaves. 

54 woodcut maps on 108 leaves. 

Collation: Title, verso blank; Index, 6 leaves; Book 
І, p 1-34; Books II to УШ, p 1—155, verso p 155 
blank; 54 double-page maps, 108 leaves. 

This is a reissue of the 1545 Basel edition, without 
the "Epistola nuncpatoria,” and the “Appendix Geo- 
grephica.” It is not recorded in any of tho standerd 


1 оору: PPL 
28 


1548, Venice. Italian. Octavo, 407 printed 
leaves. 60 pepe maps on 120 leaves. 
Phillips 369, Sabin-Eames 66502, Norden- 
skold 28. 

The translation by Pietro Andrea Mattioli of Siena, 
and the maps designed by Jacopo Gastaldo. With two 
modern world maps and five other maps relating to 
America, The colophon is dated 1547. One of the 
earliest small-sized atlases, 

41 оорівз: CCH, CSmH, CtW, CtY, DFo, DGU, 
DLC(2), DNG, GU, ICN, ICRa, IEN, IU, KU, 
MH(2), MnU, N, 
NN(3), NNA, NNC, NNH, NNPM, NRU, NbU, NjP, 
OCI, OkTG, PBL, PP, RPB, RPJCB, VtU, CaOOA 


29 


1552, Basel Latin. Folio, 311 printed leaves. 
54 woodcut maps on 108 leaves. Phillips 
370, Sabin-Eames 66488, Nordenskold 29. 


Similar to the 1545 Basel issue, but with an addi- 
tional treatise and an enlarged index. The last of the 
woodcut editions. 

27 copies: CSmH(2), DLC(8), DNG, ICN, InU, 
MH(3), MdBJ, MiUC(23), N, NCH, NN, NNC, 
NNCoCi, №0, NjP(2), PBL, PP, PP{U, RPJCB, VtU 


30 


1561, Venice. Italian. Quarto, 64 copperplate 
maps on 128 leaves. Phillips 371, Sabin- 
Eames 66503, Nordenskold 30. 

A new edition, translated and annotated by Gir- 
alomo Ruscelli, With a new series of maps based on 
those of Jacopo Gastaldo in the 1548 Venice edition, 
and a discourse by Gioseppe Moleto. One of the m 
is а reduced copy of the 1558 Zeno chart of the 


northern regions. 
32 1 CCH, CSd, CSmH, CtHT, CtY, DLC(4), 
ICN, IU, KU, MB, MH(2), MWIW-C(2), МАВР, 


MIUC, N, NN, ММА, ММН, NhD, NJP, PBL, PPF, 
PPIU, RPJCB(2), TxU, CaQMBM 
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3l 
1562, Venice. Latin. Quarto, 64 copperplate 


maps on 128 leaves. Phillips 372, Sabin- 

Eames 68489, Nordenskold 31. 

A new edition revised and annotated by Moleto, 
with maps from the same plates as in the 1561 edition. 

88 copies: CL, CSmH, CtY, DFo, DLC(4), FTaSU, 
ICN, ICRa, ICU, IU, МВ, MH(8), MWA, MdBP, 
MIUC, N, NIC(2), NN, NNE, NNHuC, NRU, NjP(2), 
OCU, PBL, PP, PPRF, RPJCB, TxWB, ViU-Mcg, VtU, 
CaBViPA 


32 
1564, Venice. Italian. Quarto, 64 copperplate 
maps on 128 leaves. Phillips 373, Sabin- 


Eames 66504, Nordenskold 32. 

A reissue of the 1561 Venice edition, with the same 
text and maps. 

11 copies: DLC(2), ICN, IU, MH, NN, NNC, NfP, 
OCIWHi, PU, RPJCB 


33 


1564, Venice. Latin. Quarto, 64 
maps on 128 leaves. Nordenskold 33. 
A reissue of the 1562 Venice edition, with a new 
title page and dedication. 
5 copies: CSmH, ICN, MB, NN, RPJCB 


late 


34 
1574, Venice. Italian. Quarto, 65 copperplate 
maps on 130 leaves. Phillips 380, Sabin- 

Eames 66505, Nordenskold 34. 

The third edition of Ruscelli’s translation of the 
Geography, revised and corrected by Gio. Malombra. 
Jt contains the same 64 maps as the Venice 1561, 
1562, and 1564 issues, plus a new map of Rome. The 
second and third parts of the volume are dated 1578. 

86 copies: CL, CSmH, CU, CoD, CtY, DFo, 
DLC(4), DNG, ICN, IU(2), MB, MH, MNS, MeB, 
MID, MiUC, N, NN, NNA, ММН, NRU, NoD, NjN, 
NjP(2), PBL, PPL, PPT, RPJCB, TxU, VtU, СаООА. 


35 


1578, Cologne. No text. Folio. 28 copper- 
late maps on 55 leaves. Phillips 384, Sabin- 

es 66490, Nordenskold 35. 
A new set of Ptolemy maps engraved by Gerardus 
Mercator. They are the finest ever engraved for the 
Geography. Although the volume was issued without 


the text of the Geography, the title, preliminary ma- 
terlal, and descriptions are in Latin. 


9 copies: DLC, ICN, MH, MiUC, N, NN, NNA, 
NNC, RPJCB 


36 


1584, Cologne. Latin. Folio, 28 copperplate 
maps on 55 leaves. Phillips 390, Sabin- 
Eames 66491, Nordenskold 36. 


This edition combines the Mercator maps of the 
1578 edition with Pirckheimer’s translation of Ptol- 
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emy’s text, edited by Arnoldus Mylius. In some 
copies the colophon is dated 1578. 

19 copies: CSmH, CtY, DLC(2), ICN, MBAt, MH, 
а, MJG, NN(2), NRU, NhD, NjP, PBL, RPJCB 
(3), Tx 


37 


1596, Venice. Latin. Quarto, 64 copperplate 
maps. Phillips 403, Sabin-Eames 66492, 
Nordenskold 37. 


A new edition of the Geography edited by Giovanni 
Antonio Magini of Padua. The maps, engraved by 
Girolamo Porro, are on a smaller scale and are better 
executed than those of the 1561—1574 Venice editions. 
One is a folding doubio-heriiephere map of the world 
taken from the world map of Rumoldus Mercator, son 
of Gerardus. The second part of the book їз dated 
158 although in some copies this has been changed 
to 1596. 


IT боря CSmH, CtY, DLC(2), ICN, IU, IaDL, 
REJCE A, MiUC, N, NN, NNC, NjP, OCI, PPRF, 


38 


1597, Cologne. Latin. Quarto, 64 copperplate 
maps. Phillips 404, Sabin-Eames 68493, 
Nordenskold 38. 


The second Magini edition. Although the maps 
are close copies of the Porro maps of 1596, they are 
from different plates. Some copies of this issue show 
Arnheim in the colophon. 

12 copies without colophon: CSmH, CoD, ICN, MH, 
MHi, MdBP, ММА, NjP, RPJCB, ViU, VtU, CaNSHK 

7 copies with Arnheim colophon: CtY, DLC(3), 
ICN, NN, RPJCB 


39 


1598, Venice. Italian. Folio, 64 copperplate 
maps. Phillips 405, Sabin-Eames 66500, 
Nordenskold 39. 

A translation, by Leonardo Сегпон, of Magint’s 
Latin edition of the Geo у. With maps from the 
same plates as in the 1596 Venice edition. The second 
part of the book is dated 1597. 

80 copies: CL, CSmH, CtY, DFo, DLC(2), ICN, 
ICU, IU, MNS, MWA, MiUC, NN, NNC, NNH, NPV, 
NRU, ММ, МР, OCIWHi, ОСК, PBL, PP, PPL, 
RPJCB(2), TxWB, ViU-Mcg, WaPS, CaOOA 


40 
1598, Venice. Italian. Quarto, 69 copper- 
plate maps. Sabin-Eames 66507, Мо, - 


skold 40. 


The fourth Ruscelli edition, revised, gam, gay 
edited by Gioseppe Rosaccio. The maps have re- 
touched and altered, and five new ones have been 
added. 


12 copies: CCH, CtY, DLC, ICN, LNHT, MB, NN, 
NNA(2), NcU, МР, RPJCB 


41 


1599, Venice. Italian. Quarto, 69 copperplate 
maps. Phillips 409, Sabin-Eames 66507, 
Nordenskold 41. 


COPIES OF PTOLEMY'S GEOGRAPHY IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


. Identical with the fourth Huscelli edition, but with 
the title page to the first part dated 1599. The second 
part still carries the date 1598. 

14 copies: CSmH, DLC(2), ICN, MB, MiUC, NN, 
NNH, NjP(2), PBL, PPRF, PPiU, RPJCB 


49, 
1605, Frankfort-Amsterdam. Latin and Greek. 
Folio, 28 late maps. Phi 421, 
Sabin-Eames 66494, Nordenskold 43. 


This is the first edition of the Geogra with the 
Latin and Greek text together. tas eed by Pets 
Montanus, and has tho same Mercator maps as in the 
1578 and 1584 editions, Some copies show а Frankfort 
imprint, others show Amsterdam, and still others show 
both. 

10 coples with Frankfort imprint: CSt, CtY, DLC, 
ICN, MH, N, NN, NcU, NjP, RPJCB 

7 copies with Amsterdam imprint: CSmH, ICN, 
MB, MIUC, NN, PPRF, RPJCB 

4 copies with double imprint: CSmH, DLC, ICN, 
RPJCB 


43 
1608, ee таш Quarto, 64 copperplate 
maps Ips 5921, Ro d е 95, 
Nordenskold 44. 


The third Ma; edition, with maps from the same 
pletes as the 1597 e edition. Some copies give 
etrus Keschedt as the printer, others give Antonius 
Becker. There are minor differences between the two 
issues, 
6 copies: DLC, ICN, ICU, MH, NN, RPJCB 


44 


1616, Venice. Latin. Quarto, 64 copperplate 


maps. 

Collation: Title, dedication, and preface, 6 leaves; 
text of Ptolemy, p 1-184; commentary and annota- 
tons of Magini, р 1—47, verso p 47 blank; index to 
Ptolemy, 19 leaves, followed by one blank leaf; Pars 
Secunda, 288 leaves; index to the modern part, 25 
leaves. 63 printed in tho text and a e-page 
map between leaves 28 and 29 of the second part. 

This is a reissue of the 1596 Venice edition, the six 

reliminary leaves having been reset, and the two 
havea obuia omitted. ТЕ is not recorded in any of 
the standard lists. 


l oopy: MH 
45 
1617, Arnheim. Latin. Quarto, 64 copper- 
late maps. Phillips 432, Sabin-Eames 


66496, Nordenskold 45. 

The last of the Magini Latin editions, edited by 
Gaspar Ens. The maps are from the same plates as 
the 15977 Cologne edition. 

10 copies: CtY, DLC(4), ICJ, ICN, MWA, NN, 
RPJCB 
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46 


1618, Leyden. Latin and Greek. Folio, 47 
copperplate maps. Phillips 433, Sabin- 
Eames 66497, Nordenskold 46. 

With the same 28 Mercator maps as in the 1578, 
1584, and 1605 editions, plus 19 maps by Ortelius 
and others. The second part is dated 1619. 

32 copies: CtW, CtY, DLC(8), ICN(2), IU, MH, 
MdBP, MeB, MiUC, NN(2), NNA(2), NNC, NRU, 
NjP, PPL, RPJCB, ScU 


47 


1621, Padua. Italian. Folio, 64 copperplate 
maps. Phillips 436, Sabin-Eames 66508, 
Nordenskold 47. 

A close reprint of the 1598 Venice Cernoti transla- 


tion af Magini’s edition of the Geography, with maps 
from the same plates. The second part is dated 1620. 
20 copies: CSmH, CU, CtW, CtY, DLC(2), ICN, 
IU, MH, MiU, NN(2), NNC, NNH, NJP, OCI, OU, 
PP, RPJCB, WaU 
48 


1695, Franeker and Utrecht. No text. Folio, 
28 copperplate maps. Phillips 518, Sabin- 
Eames 66498. 

A reissue of the 1578 Mercator r maps, Apparently 


the original plates were reused, although the oma- 
mental titles have been reengraved. 


5 copies: DLC(2), ICN, NN, RPJCB 


49 
1698, Utrecht and Franeker. No text. Folio, 
28 copperplate maps. Phillips 528, Norden- 


skold 4 
A Vn of the 1695 edition with an altered 
imprint. 
_ 7 copies: DLC, ICN, NN, NjP, PPL, ВРЈСВ, ViU 


50 


1704, Amsterdam and Utrecht. No text. Folio, 
28 ае maps. Phillips 3463, Nor- 
enskold 50 
Я reissuo of the 1695 and 1698 editions. Some 
copies show Leyden as the place published. 
6 copies: DLC, ICN, MWA, NN, NjP, RPJCB 


51 


1730, Amsterdam. No text. Folio, 28 copper- 
plate maps. Phillips 575, Sabin-Eames 
66499, Nordenskold 51. 

A reissue of the Mercator maps of the 1695, 1698, 


and 1704 editions, with a large index added. The last 
of the classical issues of the Geography. 


15 : CSmH, CU(2), СЕНТ, CtY, DLC, ICN, 
ICU, C, NIC, NN, NNS, NStC, NjP, RPJCB 
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CCH Honnold Library, Claremont, California 4 4 
CL Los Angeles Public Library 4 4 
CSd San Diego Public Library 1 1 
CSmH Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino 3l 34 
CSt Stanford University Libraries 1 1 
CU University of California Library 5 6 
CoD Denver Public Library 2 2 
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DFo Folger Shakespeare Library 4 4 
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Bowdoin College Library 

Detroit Public Library 

Michigan State University Library 

William L. Clements Library, University of Mich. 
University of Michigan General Library 

James Ford Bell Collection, Univ. of Minnesota 
Linda Hall Library, Kansas City 

New York State Library 

Buffalo and Erie County Public Library 
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University of Rochester Library 

Union College Library 

St Bonaventure University Library 

U.S. Military Academy Library, West Point 
University of Nebraska Library 

Duke University Library 

University of North Carolina Library 
Dartmouth College Library 

Newark Public Library 

Princeton University Library 

Cincinnati Public Library 

University of Cincinnati Library 

Cleveland Public Library 

Western Reserve Historical Society Library, Cleveland 
Kenyon College Library 
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University of Oklahoma Libraries 

Lehigh University Library 

Bryn Mawr College Library 
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KEY TO NATIONAL UNION CATALOG SYMBOLS — Concluded 


Numara Nomaxrn 
Ѕтмвот, LIBRARY OF or 
EDITIONS Corres 

PP Free Library of Philadelphia 11 11 
РРЕ Franklin Institute Library, Philadelphia 1 1 
PPL Library Company of Philadelphia 5 5 
РРВЕ Rosenbach Foundation Library, Philadelphia 5 5 
РРТ Temple University Libraries 1 1 
РЕП University of Pittsburgh Librery 3 3 
PU University of Pennsylvania Library 1 H 
RPB John Hay Library, Brown University 3 3 
RPJCB John Carter Brown Library, Providence 47 63 
ScU McKissick Memorial Library, Univ. of So. Carolina 1 1 
TxU University of Texas Library 3 3 
TxWB Baylor University Library 2 2 
ViU-Mcg McGregor Library, University of Virginia 8 9 
ViU Alderman Library, University of Virginia 3 3 
VtU University of Vermont Library 5 5 
WU University of Wisconsin Library 1 1 
WaPS Washington State University Library 2 2 
WaU University of Washington Library 1 1 
CaBViPA Provincial Archives, Victoria, Canada 1 1 
CaNSHK University of King's College Library, Halifax 1 1 
СаООА Public Archives of Canada, Ottawa 6 6 
CaOTRM Royal Ontario Museum Library, Univ. of Toronto 1 1 
CaQMBM Montreal City Library 1 1 
CaQMSS Bibliotheque Saint-Sulpice, Montreal 1 1 





А Chronolog y of 


The Professional Appearances of the American Dancers 
Ruth St Denis and Ted Shawn 1906-1932 


By CHRISTENA L. SCHLUNDT 
Unicersity of California, Riverside 


PART II 


12 TRANSITIONAL YEARS, 1919-1921 


SHAWN WAS released from the army in December 1918. He immediate- 
ly joined St Denis (still on tour) and traveled with her for some weeks 
in order to make plans for the future. The result was that Denishawn 
School was closed, although Shawn kept one house, a pianist, and a 
teacher, Martha Graham, for small classes. From that time until the com- 
bined tours began again in 1922, Shawn and St Denis worked and exper- 
imented separately, coming together for performances only at intervals. 

Shawn's activities consisted chiefly of running the school, producing 
vaudeville acts, writing a book, and preparing for a cross-country tour. 
Denishawn as a name was temporarily dropped; Shawn formally opened 
his own “The Ted Shawn Studio” on April 6, 1920, in Los Angeles. There 
was no continuous group of dancers who appeared as Denishawn Dancers. 
As requests from local groups came into the studio, Shawn sent out any 
dancer who could fit the available costume and perform the appropriate 
dance. More elaborate were the vaudeville acts he produced. Julnar of the 
Sea went on the Pantages circuit in November 1919 and played continu- 
ously until March 1921. (See A below.) Xochitl, with Martha Graham, 
was also making an extensive tour of Pantages theatres, appearing in Long 
Beach in June and in Los Angeles in October 1921, and elsewhere for an 
undetermined time. (See B below). Les Mystéres Dionystaques was ap- 
pearing in December 1920 on the Pantages circuit; the extent of its run is 
not known either, although it was performed at the Greek Theatre in 
Berkeley, California, on June 26, 1920. (See C below.) Shawn also created 
and produced single acts for Framton and Hewitt, for Marjorie Peterson, 
and for Harry Losée and his twin sisters. At intervals throughout 
1919, Shawn prepared his two volume work Ruth St. Denis: Pioneer and 
Prophet, which was published by John Howell and printed by John Henry 
Nash in 1920. Most of 1921 was spent by Shawn in preparation for a solo 
cross-country tour in the fall. 

St Denis announced her retirement from vaudeville at the end of the 
1919 tour. She then turned her attention to a synchoric orchestra, music 
visualizations, a music-poetry-dance combination, and dramatic acting. 
Using some dancers borrowed from Shawn’s Studio, St Denis produced 
a dance to Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. The result was called a syn- 
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choric orchestra. She then put together a group of dances done to classical 
music and called them music visualizations. A company of nine girls, The 
Ruth St Denis Concert Dancers, was sent on a tour with this program 
in the winter of 1919-1920. (See D below.) In the meantime, beginning 
in January 1920, St Denis experimented with programs combining dance, 
music, and poetry, and she made a short tour with these up the coast of 
California. "See E below.) She remained in San Francisco to star, with 
Shawn, in a legitimate drama (i. e. not a dance drama) by Charles Cald- 
well Dobie called Ramati: Seed of the Lotus in April. From then until 
spring 1922, St Denis performed odd engagements or ran Shawn's studio 
(which was re-named Denishawn) when Shawn left for New York. 


А Julnar of the Sea 


Created and produced by Ted Shawn, featuring Lillian Powell, 
with Louis Horst, Musical Director. Opening with Bertha Fiske 
as Narrator and Dancers Miles Smith, J. Roy Busclark, Grace 
McCrea, Irene Prior, Betty Horst, Anne Douglas, Marion Wil- 
liams, Nancy Jackson, Jack Mershon and Earle Forbes. Others 
who joined at intervals included Honoria Donner (Reta Ra- 
valya) as Narrator and Dancers Nina Byram, George Barron, 
Alice Manning, Virginia Bell, Davey Jamieson, Arthur Char- 
mion, Ruth Wilson, Louise Hamel, Florence Gaynore, Bernard 
Lawrence and Aubrey Christianson. Manager, Mrs Gertrude 
Moore, later replaced by Louis Horst 


Program 
Julnar of the Sea (Shawn / ) Powell and co 


VAUDEVILLE RouTE SHEET * 
1919 
Nov3—9 Los Angeles Pantages 
Моо 10-16 San Diego Savoy Thea 
Nov 17-23 Long Beach Hoyts Thea 
Nov 26—Dec2 Salt Lake City Pantages 
Dec3 Provo Columbia Thea 
Dec 4-6 Ogden Orpheum 
ес 8—14 Denver Empress Thea 
Dec 15-16 Colorado Springs Burns Thea 
Dec17-18 Pueblo Majestic Thea 


Dec 21-27 Minneapolis Pantages 

Dec 29—Jan3 Winnipeg, Can Pantages 
1920 | 

Jan 4-6 Saskatoon, Can Empire Thea 
Jan8—10 Regina, Can Regina Thea 
Jan 13-17 Edmonton, Can Pantages 
Тап 19-24 Calgary, Can Pantages 

Jan 27 — 28 Great Falls Grand Opera House 
Jan 29 Helena Marlow Thea 

Jan 30 Bozeman Ellen Thea 

Jan 31- Feb 3 Butte Broadway Thea 
Feb 4 Anaconda Margaret Thea 

Feb 5-6 Missoula Liberty Thea 

Feb 8-14 Spokane Pantages 


* Pantages vaudeville was three-a-day during the week, four-a-day on Saturday, and five-a-day on Sunday. 
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Feb 16 – 22 Seattle Pantages 

Feb 23-28 Vancouver, BC Pantages 
Mar 1-6 Victoria, BC Pantages 

Mar 8-14 Tacoma Pantages 

Мат 15-21 Portland, Ore Pantages 
Mar 26-27 San Jose Victory 

Mar 28- Apr 3 San Francisco Pantages 
Apr 4-10 Oakland Pantages 

Арт 19-18 Los Angeles Pantages 

Apr 19-25 San Diego Savoy Thea 
Apr 26— Мау 2 Long Beach Hoyt's Thea 
May 5-11 Salt Lake City Pantages 
May 12 Provo Columbia Thea 

May 13-15 Ogden Orpheum 

May 17-23 Denver Empress Thea 
May 24-25 Colorado Springs Burns Thea 
May 28 Pueblo Majestic Thea 

May 28- Je 3 El Paso Alhambra Thea 
Je 5-11 San Antonio Grand Thea 

Je 14-15 Cleburne Yale Thea 

Ja 16-19 Waco Orpheum 

Je 20-23 Ranger Hippodrome 

Je 24-25 Eastland Connellee Thea 

Je 28-30 Amarillo Deandi Thea 

Jy 1-3 Wichita Falls Wichita Thea 
Jy 4-10 Dallas Jefferson Thea 

Jy 11-13 Muskogee Broadway Thea 
Ју 19-25 Detroit Regent Thea 

Jy 26 -Aug 1 Cleveland Miles Thea 
Aug 2-8 Detroit Miles Thea 

Aug 9-11 Bay City Regent Thea 

Aug 16-22 St Louis, Mo Empress Thea 


Aug 23-29 Chicago 
podrome 


Great Northern Hip- 


Sep 5-10 Canton, О Lyceum Thea 
Sep 13-18 Akron Colonial Thea 
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Sep 20-25 Buffalo Shea's Thea 

Sep 27 - Oct 2 Toronto, Can Shea’s Thea 
Oct3—9 Montreal, Can Princess Thea 
Oct 25 —30 Baltimore Maryland Thea 
Oct 31 Far Rockaway Strand Thea 
Nov1—3 NY Audubon Thea 

Nov7 NY Shubert-Riviera Thea 

Noo 8-10 Schenectady Miles Thea 

Моо 11-13 Amsterdam Rialto Thea 
Nov 21—27 Minneapolis Pantages 

Nov 29 - Dec 4 Winnipeg, Can Pantages 
Dec6—8 Regina, Can Regina Thea 
Dec9-11 Saskatoon, Can Empire Thea 
Dec 13-18 Edmonton, Can Pantages 

Dec 20-25 Calgary, Can Pantages 


Dec 28—29 Great Falls Grand Opera 
House 


Dec 30 Helena Marlow Thea 
Dec3l Bozeman Ellen Thea 


1921 

Jan1-—3 Butte Broadway Thea 
Jan4 Anaconda Margaret Thea 

Jan 6 Missoula Liberty Thea 

Jan 7-13 Spokane Pantages 

Jan 16-22 Seattle Pantages 

Jan 94 – 29 Vancouver, BC Pantages 
Jan 30-31 Bellingham Grand Thea 
Feb 2-5 Victoria, BC Pantages 
Feb7—13 Tacoma Pantages 

Feb 14-20 Portland, Ore Pantages 
Feb 25-26 San Jose Victory Thea 
Feb 27 - Mar Š5 San Francisco Pantages 
Mar 6-12 Oakland Pantages 

Mar 14-20 Los Angeles Pantages 
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B Xochitl 


Created and produced by Ted Shawn, with Martha Graham, 
Brayton Jenson, Robert Gorham (later replaced by Charles 


Weidman), Georgia Graham, Helen Campbell, Gladys Leu, 
Juanita Montana, Perley Geddis and Madeline Getts. Pauline 


Lawrence, Pianist 


VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 


Program 
1921 


and co Oct? Los Angeles 


C Les Mystéres Dionysiaques 


Created and Produced by Ted Shawn. Ted Shawn with 
Virginia Harper, Marjorie Hallick, Priscilla Thompson, Flor- 
ence Kratka, Bess Becker and Mary Howry, and six others 
ROUTE SHEET 
1920 
Les Mystères Dionyslaques (Shawn / Masse- Je 26 Berkeley Greek Thea 
net) Shawn and co Dec 20-27 Los Angeles Pantages 


Program * 


D Concert Appearances 


Ruth St Denis Concert Dancers Claire Niles, Ruth Austin, 
Betty May, Doris Humphrey, Grace Carson, Katharine 
Hawley, Julanne Johnston, Virginia Bell, Dorothea Bowen, 
Katharine Laidlaw, Elizabeth Bodé, Lenore Hellakson, Della 
Nuckolls, Gemma Biron and Genevieve Stevens. Ellis Rhodes, 
Tenor, Pauline Lawrence, Ann Thompson and Everett Olive, 
Pianists. Ruth St Denis and Ted Shawn, Guest Stars + 


Program ў Polonaise (St Denis / Moszkowski) co 
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Two-Part Invention # 4 (Shawn / Bach) со 
Three-Part Invention # 12 (Shawn / Bach) co 
Gavotte (St Denis / Bach) со 

Two Waltzes (St Denis / Jensen) Niles 


Suite of Lyric Pieces (St Denis / Grieg): Waltz 
Austin; Album Leaf Carson and May; Skip 
Dance со; March of the Dwarfs Niles and 
co 


At Evening (St Denis / Schumann) Hawley 
and co 

Why (St Denis / Schumann) Niles and Austin 

Intermezzo # 1 Op 119 (St Denis / Brahms) 
co 

Second Arabesque (St Denis / Debussy ) 
Humphrey, Niles and May 

The Little Shepherd (St Denis /Debussy) 
May 


* Some numbers (Bach and Schubert) were given from D, below. 


1 In California cities only. 


t This is a list of dances from which selections were made for individual programs on tour. 
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Danse (St Denis / Debussy) Humphrey and 
co 


Prelude # 4 (St Denis / Chopin) Hawley 


Romance (St Denis / Tschaikowsky) John- 
ston and co 


Waltz #15 (St Denis / Brahms) Bell 


Intermezzo #3 (St Denis / Brahms) Austin 
and Stevens 


Floods of Spring 
Niles and co 


Bourrée (Humphrey / Bach) Humphrey 
Greek Veil Plastique St Denis 
Impromptu (St Denis / Schubert) со 
Schottische (St Denis / Chopin) Bowen 
First Arabesque (St Denis / Debussy) 1 girl 
Juggleress (St Denis / Moszkowski) Laidlaw 
Sonata Pathétique (St Denis / Beethovin) со 
кшш Dance # 6 (St Denis / Brahms) 
Niles 


(St Denis / Rachmaninoff) 


Coolan Dhu (St Denis / Leoni) 1 girl and co 


Soaring (St Denis / Schumann) Humphrey 
and co 


Street Nautch Dance (St Denis / Devi) St 
Denis 


Vizione Veneziana (St Denis / Вгорі) 
and co 


Niles 


Valse Caprice (Humphrey / Chaminade) 
Humphrey 
Valse Brilliante (St Denis / Mana-Zucca) co 


Staccato Etude (Shawn / Rubinstein) Shawn 
Kuan Yin (St Denis / Satie) St Denis 
Gnossienne #1 (Shawn / Satie) Shawn 
Тай Pleuré en Réve (St Denis / Hore) Niles 


Little Banjo (St Denis / Hickman) Мау and 
Bowen 


Phryne (St Denis / Ganne) St Denis 
Premier Valse Oubliée (St Denis / Listz) St 


Denis 


Dancer from the Court of King Ahasuerus (St 
Denis / Rudhyar) St Denis 


Rigaudon (St Denis / MacDowell) May 
Orientale (St Denis / Amani) 1 girl 
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Concert Roure SHEET 

1919 

Dec17 eve Los Angeles Egan Little Thea 

1920 

Jan7 eve Los Angeles Egan Little Thea 

Jan 12 Long Beach Auditorium 

Jan 26P eve Corvallis Majestic Thea 

Feb2 Тһе Dalles Elks Bldg 

Feb6 eve Portland, Ore Auditorium 

Feb17? eve Missoula Liberty Thea 

Marl3 Pocatello 

Mar 15 Twin Falls 

Mar 23? Spokane Lewis and Clark Aud 

Apr Š5 Santa Barbara Potter Thea 

Sep 20-21 eve San Diego Spreckels Thea 


Sep22 mat & eve San Diego Spreckels 
Thea 


Sep.24 eve Riverside, Calif Loring Thea 
Sep 25 eve Redlands Wyatt Thea 
Sep 28 Phoenix Elks Thea 

Моо 5, 12 eves Los Angeles Trinity Aud 
Nov17 eve Pueblo 

Nov 23 eve Wichita Forum Thea 

Nov 30 eve Wichita Forum Thea 

Decl Chicago Orchestra Hall 

Dec3 eve Hartford Foot Guard Hall 
Dec6 eve Elmira Lyceum Thea 
Dec10 eve Greenville SC Textile Hall 


Decl3 eve Atlanta Atlanta Music Study 
Aud 


Dec 15 
Dec 21 
Dec 26 
Dec 30 


Jacksonville Duval Thea 
Savannah Aud 

Albany, Ga Municipal Aud 
Savannah Aud 


1921 

Jan 4 Nashville Ryman Aud 

Jan5 Springfield, Mo 

Jan13 Dallas Fair Park Coliseum 
Jan15 Ft Worth Chamber of Commerce 
Jan 17 Little Rock Kempner Thea 
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E Dance, Music and Poetry Season 


Ruth St Denis and Ted Shawn, Dancers. Actor Craig Ward, 
Poet. Pianist Ann Thompson, Musician. 


Program * 


Ancient Greek Suite: Sappho (St Denis / Ban- 
tock) St Denis; Second Arabesque 4 girls 


Japanese Suite: Poetess of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury (St Denis/ ) St Denis; The Flower 
Arrangement [Arranging the Flowers] St 
Denis; Japanese Spear Dance Shawn; Im- 
pressions of a Japanese Tragedy (St Denis / ) 
St Denis 

East Indian Suite: When I Go Alone at Night 
to My Love-Tryst, How Can I Loosen the 
Knot that Binds the Heart of My Beloved, 
Do Not Keep to Yourself the Secrei of Your 
Heart, Sailing Through the Night I Came 
to Life's Feast, You Me and Went on 
Your Way, I Remember a Day in My Child- 
hood, What Comes From Your Willi 
Hands I Take (St Denis J Devt Tagore) 
St Denis 


Persian Suite: The Salutation (St Dents / Foote) 
St Denis; The Beloved and the Sufi (St 
Denis / Sadi) St Denis; The Poet and the 
Dancer (St Denis / Hafiz) St Denis 


Siamese Suite: The Abduction of Sita, The 
Struggle between Rama and Ravan and the 
Rescue of Sita, The Triumphal Reunion 
(Sbawn/ ) St Denis and Shawn 


Chinese Suite: Kuan Yin St Denis; The Poet 
Prince (Shawn/ ) Shawn 


Egyptian Suite: Tillers of the Soil St Denis 
and Shawn; Hymn to the Sun (St Denis / ) 
St Denis; Palace Dance (Shawn / Halvor- 
sen) Shawn; Isis and Ostris-Dance of Re- 
birth [Dance of Rebirth] St Denis and 
Shawn . 


Concert ROUTE SHEET 


1921 


Jan3l mat San Diego Hotel Coronado 
Ballroom 


Febl eve Los Angeles Ambassador Ho- 
tel Ballroom 


Feb 2 Santa Barbara The Samarkand Hos- 


telry 


Feb7 mat San Diego Hotel Coronado 
Ballroom 


Feb8 eve Los Angeles Ambassador Ho- 
tel Ballroom 


Feb 12 Santa Barbara The Samarkand Hos- 
telry 


Feb14 mat San Diego Hotel Coronado 
Ballroom 


Feb15 eve Los Angeles Ambassador Ho- 
tel Ballroom 


Feb 19 Santa Barbara 
Hostelry 


Feb 21 mat San Diego Hotel Coronado 
Ballroom 


Feb 23 mat Santa Barbara The Samar- 
and Hostelry 


Feb23 eve Bakersfield 

Feb 24 Visalia Visalia Thea 

Feb 26 eve Los Angeles Trinity Aud 
Mar2 Merced 

Mar3 San Jose 

Mar4 Lodi 

Mar5 mat & eve Sacramento 

Mar7 Santa Rosa Olive Thea 

Mar8 eve Modesto 

Mar9 Fresno White Thea 

Mar 10 eve Stockton Aud 

Мағ 11 eve Vallejo 

Мат 12 mat Napa 

Mar 12 


Мат 18, 25 mats San Francisco Players 
Thea 


Apr 1,8 mats San Francisco Players Thea 
Apr 21 Palo Alto Assembly Hall 
Bay 1 еме San Francisco Players Thea 


The Samarkand 


eve Petaluma 


* Only new combinations are listed, selections from which were made for individual programs. 
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13 Cross-Country Tour, 1921 


Ted Shawn, Assisted by Martha Graham, Betty May, Dorothea 
Bowen and Charles Weidman. Louis Horst, Musical Director 


BY THE FALL of 1921, Shawn had accumulated sufficient funds and 
completed his plans to make a solo concert tour to New York City. He 
rented the Metropolitan Opera House there, but vicissitudes en route de- 
Jayed his arrival in New York so that he lost his rent on the Opera House. 
His tour began in Los Angeles in September, jumped rapidly across 
country, and was booked into the Apollo Theatre in New York in early - 


December, 1921. 


Program 1 * 
I 


A Church Service in Dance (Shawn/ ) 
Shawn, Graham, May and Bowen 


II 
Music Visualizations 
Staccato Etude Shawn 


Capriccio (Shawn / Scarlatti) 
and Bowen 


Pastorale (Shawn / Scarlatti) Graham, May 


and Bowen 
Gnossienne Shawn 
Higaudon May 
Dance (Shawn / Ferrari) Graham 
Seguidilla (Shawn / Albeniz) Shawn 


Juba (Shawn / Dett) Graham, May and 
Bowen Н 


Стаһаш, Мау 


Scherzo Waltz (Shawn / Ilgenfritz) Bowen 
Ecossaise (Shawn / Chopin) Bowen 


Revolutionary Etude (Shawn / Chopin) 
Shawn, Graham, May and Bowen 


III 
Romantic Suite 


Valse Directoire Shawn and Bowen 

Se Saran Rose (Shawn / Arditi) May 

Pierrot Forlorn (Shawn / de Aceves)  Weid- 
man 


IV 
Spanish Suite 
Valse Aragonaise (Shawn / Thomé) Graham 
Tango (Shawn / Jonas) Shawn 
Malagueña Shawn and Graham 


N 


Oriental and Barbaric Suite 
Java (Shawn / Ganne) Graham 
Stam (Shawn / Rubinstein-Strauss) Shawn 
Orientale Graham 
Serenata Morisca Graham 


Invocation to the Thunderbird (Shawn / Sou- 
sa) Shawn 


Maori Dance (Shawn / Ring) Bowen 
Japanese Spear Dance Shawn 


* Program 1 was used interchangeably with the following Program 2 during the tour. 
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VI 


Xochitl Shawn, Graham, May, Bowen and 
Weidman 


Program 2 
A Church Service in Dance Shawn, Graham, 
May and Bowen 


Spring, Beautiful Spring (Shawn / Lincke) 


Shawn 
Cappriccio Graham, May and Bowen 


Valse (Shawn / Moszkowski) 
and Bowen 


Dance Graham 
.Seguidilla Shawn 
Ecossaise Bowen 
Juba Graham, May and Bowen 


Revolutionary Etude Shawn, Graham, May 
and Bowen 


Valse Directoire Shawn and Bowen 
Moon of Love (Shawn / Fiske) Graham 
Pierrot Forlorn Weidman 

Valse Aragonaise Graham 

Tango Shawn 

Malagueña Shawn and Graham 

The Devidassi [Orientale] Graham 


On the Road to Mandalay — Burmese Episode 
(Shawn/ ) Bowen 

Le Contrebandier (Shawn / Rachmaninoff- 
Albeniz) Weidman 

Arabic Duet (Shawn /Ganne) Weidman and 
Graham 


Shawn, May 


Street Nautch (Shawn / Michaelis) Bowen 
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Egyptian Dance [Dance of Rebirth] Shawn 
and Graham 


Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Xochitl Shawn, Graham, Bowen, May and 
Weidman 


Concert ROUTE SHEET 
1921 


$ер 8—9 eves Los Angeles Egan Little Thea 

Sep12 Santa Barbara Potter Thea 

Sep 15 Riverside, Calif Loring Thea 

Sep 23 Duluth New Garrick Thea 

Sep 24 Virginia, Minn High School Aud 

Sep 30 Rochester Metropolitan 

Oct 2-8 St Paul Metropolitan 

Oct 10, 11, 13 mats Minneapolis Metropol- 
itan 

Oct15 eve Mankato Orpheum 

Oct17 mat & eve Lincoln, Neb Orpheum 

Oct 24-25 eves Omaha Brandeis Thea 

Oct 31 eve Hot Springs Aud 

Noo3 mat & eve Shreveport Grand Opera 


House 
Noo7 Austin, Tex Hancock Thea 
Noo9 ‘Tulsa, Okla Convention Hall 
Моо 12 Dallas Coliseum 
Nool4 eve Denison Rialto Thea 
Моо 15 Waco Aud 
Nov 17 Wichita Crawford Thea 
Моо 18 eve St Joseph, Mo Lyceum 
Nov 21 Norman Fine Arts Aud 
Dec2 NY Apollo Thea 





V Ted Shawn in the first version of Valse Directoire. Photograph by Mojonier, Los 


Angeles, 1915? Dance Collection 
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VIII Martha Graham and Ted Shawn in Malagueña, 1921. Photograph by Witzel, 
Dance Collection 


Los Angeles. 
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14 SOUTHERN Concert Tour AND LONDON VAUDEVILLE APPEARANCES, 1922 


Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn, and Denishawn Dancers Martha 
Graham, Betty May, Dorothea Bowen, Betty Horst, Charles 
Weidman and Pearl Wheeler. Louis Horst, Musical Director 


THE IMPRESARIO, Daniel Mayer, after seeing Shawn’s matinee at 
the Apollo Theater in New York on December 2, 1921, offered to manage 
Shawn and his company for a tour the following season. Shawn proposed 
that St Denis be included, and, after a joint concert in Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania, in February 1922, Shawn and Mayer met with St Denis, at which 
time a three and a half year contract was signed. This included a brief 
concert tour into the southeastern part of the United States in the spring 
of 1922, and a short trip to England for some vaudeville appearances in 
the summer. 

Upon arriving in New York City in December 1921, Shawn immediately 
opened a Denishawn School there. In the summer of 1922 he directed the 
dance department of a summer theatre-school-camp called Mariarden in 
Peterborough, New Hampshire. 


Siamese Ballet [The Abduction of Sita...] 
St Denis and Shawn 
Concert ROUTE SHEET 
1922 
Apr 17 mat & eve Lynchburg Academy of 
Music 


Program 
Kuan Yin St Denis 


Dance of the Black and Gold Sari [from Baka- 
wali] St Denis 


Dance of Theodora St Denis 
The Peacock St Denis 


Арт 18 eve Greenville, SC Grand Opera 
Waltz and Liebestraum (St Denis / Brahms; House 
Liszt) St Denis Apr19 eve Anderson, SC Anderson Thea 
The Spirit of the Rose St Denis Apr20 eve Columbia, SC Columbia Thea 
The Nautch St Denis Apr 21 eve Charlotte, NC Aud 
Revolutionary Etude Shawn, Graham, May Apr22 mat&eve Winston-Salem Aud 


and Bowen 


Apr 24 eve Greensboro, NC Grand Thea 
Gnossienne Shawn Apr 27 mat & eve Montclair Montclair 
Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn Thea * 
Spanish Suite (I): Valse Aragonaise Graham; Program 
Tango Shawn; Malaguefia St Denis and Japanese Suite: the Flowers St 


Shawn 


Egyptian Suite (St Denis-Shawn / Meyrowitz- 
De Lachau-Nevin): Tillers of the Soil St 
Denis and Shawn; Ballet of the Tamboura 
Graham, May, Bowen and Wheeler; Dance 
of Rebirth St Denis and Shawn 


Japanese Spear Dance Shawn 


Xochitl St Denis, Shawn, May, Bowen and 
Weidman 


Denis; Coolie Dance (Shawn / Bowers) 
Shawn 


Spanish Suite (I) Shawn and Graham 


Egyptian Suite St Denis, Shawn, Graham, 
May and Bowen 

East Indian Suite: Dance of Bakawali [Dance 
of the Black and Gold Sari] St Denis; The 
Three Apsarases (St Denis / Crist) Graham, 
May and Bowen; Street Nautch (St 
Denis / Cadman) St Denis and co 


* This is a list of dances taken to England, selections from which were made for individual vaudeville appear- 


ences. 
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1923, continued Soaring Graham, Weidman, May, Bowen and 
Siamese Ballet [The Abduction of Sita...] eeler 
St Denis and Shawn Xochtl St Denis, Shawn, Weidman, Graham, 


May, B d H 
The Peacock St Denis diri E AR HOE 


The Spirit of the Sea St Denis VAUDEVILLE ROUTE SHEET 
Waltz and Lisbestraum St Denis May 15—21 mat&evet London Coliseum 
AMOR ak May 22-28 London Coliseum 

Мау 29—]e4 London Coliseum 


Japanese Spear Dance Shawn Je5-11 London Coliseum 
Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn Je12—18 continuous $ Manchester Hippo- 
Pas de Trois [Second Arabesque] Graham, drome 

May and Bowen Jel9—25 continuous} Bristol Hippodrome 





15 Fmsr Mayer Тоон, 1922-1923 


Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn, and Denishawn Dancers Martha 
Graham, Pearl Wheeler, Betty May, Lenore Scheffer, Julia 
Bennett, May Lynn, Louise Brooks, Peggy Taylor (later re- 
placed by Betty Davis), Charles Weidman and Paul Mathis 
(later replaced by Robert Gorham). Louis Horst, Musical 
Director 


THE THREE TOURS booked by Daniel Mayer for Denishawn during 
the years 1922 to 1925 together with the 1926-1927 Judson tour, were 
the Pigh points of Denishawn concert dancing in America. As vaudeville 
had carried Denishawn dancing to masses of people in the large cities, 
now the concert circuit presented it to audiences in many small towns as 
well as the large cities of America. Thus a new generation became con- 
scious of dance as an American art form. 

The pro of the first Mayer tour consisted mostly of a series of 
short numbers, divided into three parts: an opening section of music 
visualizations, a middle section of divertissements, and a closing section of 
Oriental numbers. In such an arrangement, it was easy for St Denis and 
Shawn to substitute other numbers as they saw fit. Names of dances also 


t All vaudeville appearances are two-a-day. 
t Vaudeville appearances here were three-a-day. 
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changed. For example, Weidman's solo Pierrot Forlorn became Ne Rien 
Plus, St Denis’ solo Danza Espagnol became Shawl Plastique or Spanish 
Shawl Plastique, and Shawn's solo Gnossienne became A Priest of Knossos. 


Program 
I 


Music Visualizations 


Sonata Pathétique со of girls 

Revolutionary Etude Shawn, Brooks, Taylor 
and Scheffer 

Soaring Scheffer, Graham, May, Bennett and 
Lynn 

Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 

Valse Brilliante со 


11 
Dtvertissements 


Spanish Suite (П): Danza Espagnol (Shawn / 
Granados) St Denis; Tango Shawn; Ma- 
laguefía St Denis and Shawn 


In the Garden (I): Ne Rien Plus [Pierrot 
Forlorn] Weidman; Bettys Music Box 
(Shawn / Bond) May, Scheffer and Lynn; 
Valse in А Major (Shawn / Levitzki) May; 
Valse (Moszkowski) Lynn, Scheffer, Ma- 
this, May and Weidman 


III 
ХосҺ Shawn, Graham, Weidman and со 


IV 
Orientalia 


China: Kuan Yin St Denis 
Crete: Gnossienne Shawn 


India: Three Apsarases Graham, Lynn and 
May; Nautch [Street Nautch] St Denis 


Siam: Siamese Ballet (Shawn/) Shawn, 
Scheffer, Weidman and Mathis 


Japan: Lantern Dance (Shawn/ ) Gra- 

; O-Mika [Arranging the Flowers] St 

Denis; Servant with Parasol (Shawn/ ) 
Mathis or Weidman 


Java: The Princess and the Demon (Shawn / ) 
Graham, Weidman and co 


Egypt: Egyptian Ballet (Shawn / Halvorsen): 
Tillers of the Soil St Denis and Shawn; 
Thoth and Horus Weidman and Mathis; 
Priestesses with Tambourines [Ballet of the 
Tamboura] co; Dance of Rebirth St Denis 
and Shawn 


Substitute Numbers 
Valse Directoire Shawn and Scheffer 
Spirit of the Rose St Denis 
Peacock St Denis 
Japanese Spear Dance Shawn 
Dance of the Black and Gold Sari St Denis 


Dance of the Flower Arrangement [Arra 
the Flowers] St Denis se 


Greek Veil Plastique St Denis 


Concent ROUTE SHEET 


1922 

Oct2 eve Lewistown Temple Thea 
Oct3 eve Shamokin Strand Thea 
Oct4 eve Sunbury Victoria Thea 
Oct5 eve Pottsville Hippodrome 


Oct9—10 mats NY Selwyn Thea 
Oct 11 eve New Castle Pa Opera House 


Oct 12 mat & eve Canton, O Grand Opera 
House 


Oct 13 eve Pittsburgh Carnegie Music Hall 

Oct 14 mat & eve Altoona Mishler Thea 

Oct 16 eve Wilmington The Playhouse 

Octl7 eve Baltimore Lyric Thea 

Oct 18 eve Springfield, О Fairbanks Thea 

Oct 19 eve Saginaw Aud 

Oct 20 eve Kalamazoo Fuller Thea - 

Oct 21 eve Milwaukee Pabst Thea 

Oct 23-24 eves Chicago Orchestra Hall 

Oct 25 eve Rockford Rockford Thea 

Oct 26 eve Ann Arbor Hill Aud 

Oct 27 eve Elyria Rialto Thea 

Oct 28 eve Sandusky Sandusky Thea 

Oct 30 eve Utica Colonial Thea 

Oct 31 eve Binghamton, NY  Kalurah 
Temple 

Моо 1 

Nov 2 

Nov 3 

Noo 4 


Rochester Eastman Thea 
Buffalo Schubert Thea 
Cleveland Masonic Hall 
mat & eve Akron Goodyear Thea 


eve 
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1922, continued 

Noo6 mat & eve London, Can Grand 
Opera House 

Noo8 mat & eve Grand Rapids Powers 
Thea 

Noo9 eve Aurora East High School 


Моо 10 eve Ripon Aud 


Моо 11 mat & eve Madison Parkway Thea 
Nov13 eve St Joseph Mo Lyceum 
Nov15 mat Kansas City, Mo Shubert Thea 
Nov16 eve Salina Grand Thea 

Nov17 eve Concordia Brown Grand Thea 
Nov18 eve Wichita,Kans Crawford Thea 
Nov19 eve Joplin New Joplin Thea 

Nov 21 eve Muskogee Orpheum Thea 


Nov 22 mat & eve Fort Smith Joie Thea 


Nov 23 eve Pine Bluff High School Aud 

Моо 24 eve Memphis Lyric Thea 

Nov25 eve Jackson, Tenn Marlowe Thea 

Nov 27 eve Cape Girardeau New Broad- 
way Thea 


Nov 29 eve Ponca City Aud 


Nov 30 mat & eve Oklahoma City High 
School Aud 


Dec3 eve St Louis Odeon Thea 

Dec4 eve Indianapolis Murat Thea 
Dec5 eve Lexington, Ky Woodland Aud 
Dec6 eve Nashville Ryman Aud 

Dec7 eve Louisville Macauley Thea 
Dec9 eve Peoria Majestic Thea 

Decll eve Keokuk The Grand Thea 
Dec 19—13 eves Davenport Colonial Thea 


Decl4 mat & eve Omaha Brandeis Thea 
Dec15 eve Sioux Falls Coliseum 

Dec 26-27 eves Denver Aud 

Dec 28 eve Colorado Springs Burns Thea 
Dec 29 eve Pueblo Aud 

Dec30 eve Hutchinson Convention Hall 

1923 

Janl eve Springfield, Ш State Arsenal 

Jan2-3 eves Toledo Saxon Aud 

Jan4 eve Erie Park Thea 

Jan5 eve Rutland Playhouse 
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Jan6 eve Burlington, Vt UVM Gymna- 
sium 

Же eve Manchester, NH High School 

Jan9 eve New London Lyceum 

Jan 10 eve Lowell Memorial Aud 

Jan11 eve Worcester Worcester Thea 

Jan12 eve Pittsfield Colonial Thea 

Jan13 eve Portland, Me City Hall Aud 

Jan15 eve Poughkeepsie Bardavon 

Jan16 eve NY Plaza Hotel 

Jan17 eve Boston Opera House 

Jan 18 eve Philadelphia Academy of Music 

Jan19 eve Washington, DC National Thea 

Jan20 eve Baltimore Lyric Thea 

Jan22 eve Rock Hill Winthrop College 
Aud 

Jan 23 eve Columbia, SC Columbia Thea 

Jan24 eve Greenville, SC Grand Thea 

Jan25 mat & eve Atlanta Aud 

Jan 26 eve Macon Grand Thea 

Jon 27 eve Orlando Lucerne Thea 

Jan29 eve Meridian Grand Opera House 

Jan 31 mat & eve Waco Auditorium Thea 

Feb1 mat & eve Austin Hancock Opera 


House 
Feb2 eve Beaumont Kyle Thea 
Feb3 mat & eve Houston City Aud 
Feb 5 Vicksburg Walnut St Thea 
Feb 6 Tuscaloosa Elks Thea 
Feb7 Selma, Ala Academy of Music 


Feb 8 Birmingham, Ala Jefferson 
Thea 


Feb9 eve 
House 


Feb 10 eve 
Feb 19 eve 


Feb 13 eve 
Music 


Feb 14 eve Bennettsville, SC Garden Thea 


Feb15 eve Rocky Mount, NC Masonic 
Opera House 

Feb16 eve Greensboro Grand Thea 

Feb17 eve Asheville Aud 


eve 


eve 


Columbus, Ga Springer Opera 


Gainesville, Ga Brenau Aud 
Savannah Municipal Aud 
Charleston, SC Academy of 
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Feb19 eve Raleigh Academy of Music 

Feb 20 eve Salisbury Strand Thea 

Feb 21 eve Charlotte Aud 

Feb22 mat&eve Lynchburg Academy of 
Music 

Feb 23 eve Washington,DC National Thea 

Feb 24 mat Philadelphia Academy of Music 

Feb24 eve Trenton Crescent Temple 

Feb 26 eve Hartford Parsons Thea 

Feb 27 eve NY ‘Town Hall 

Feb 28 eve Waterbury Poli’s Thea 

Mar2 mat Boston Opera House 

Mar3  mat&eve Montreal, Can St Denis 
Thea 

Mar5 eve Hamilton, Can Grand Opera 
House 

Mar6 eve Niagara Falls International 
Thea 

Mar7 eve Youngstown Park Thea 

Mar8 eve Columbus,O Memorial Hall 

Mar9 eve Findlay Marvin Thea 

Мат 10 eve Detroit Orchestra Hall 

Marl2 eve Milwaukee Pabst Thea 

Marl3 eve Oshkosh Saxe's Grand Opera 
House 

Mar 14 eve Appleton Appleton Thea 

Мағ15 eve Green Bay Orpheum Thea 

Mar 16 eve Eau Claire Aud 

Mar 17 eve Wasau Grand Opera House 


Mar 18—20 eves St Paul Metropolitan 
Opera House 

Mar 21 mat & eve St Paul Metropolitan 
Opera House 

Мат 22-23 eves Minneapoplis Metropoli- 
tan Opera House 

Mar 24 mat & eve Minneapolis Metropoli- 
tan Opera House 


Mar 26 eve Des Moines Hoyt Sherman 
Aud 

Mar 27 eve Marshalltown Odeon Thea 

Mar 28 eve Cedar Rapids Majestic Thea 

Mar 29 eve Waterloo Waterloo Thea 

Mar 30 eve Clinton Clinton Thea 

Mar 31 mat & eve Dubuque Majestic Thea 


Apr2 eve Chicago Orchestra Hall 
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Apr3 eve Bloomington, Ш Chatterton Thea 
Apr4 eve Chicago Orchestra Hall 
Apr 5 eve Steubenville Victoria Thea 
Apr6 eve Reading Aud 

Apr 7 eve Philadelphia Academy of Music 


Apr 9-10 eves NY Town Hall 
Aprll mat & eve NY Town Hall 
Apr 12-13 eves NY Town Hall 
Aprl4 mat & eve NY Town Hall 
Apr 16 eve NY Town Hall 


Program 
I 


Music Visualizations 


Dance, O Dance, Maidens Gay (St Denis / Du- 
arte) co 


Capriccio Graham, May and Bowen 

Greek Veil Plastique St Denis 

Second Arabesque Humphrey, May and 1 
girl 


Invitation (Shawn / Owen) Shawn 
Floods of Spring со 


Legends from Vienna Woods (Shawn / Strauss) 
hawn and co 


II 
Divertissements 
Dance of Theodora St Denis 
Scarf Dance [Valse Caprice] Humphrey 


Pas de Trois (Shawn / Moszkowski) May, 
Lynn and Scheffer 


Devidassi (Shawn / Cui) Hepburn 
Spanish Suite (П) St Denis and Shawn 
Moon of Love Graham 

Syrian Sword Dance 1 dancer 
Serenata Morisca Graham 

Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


III 
Orientalia 


China: Kuan Yin St Denis 
Crete: Gnossienne Shawn 


India: Three Apsarases May, Lynn and Ben- 
nett; Dance of the Black and Gold Sari St 
Denis 3 
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1923, continued 
Siam: Siamese Ballet Shawn, Weidman, 
Scheffer and Graham 


Japan: Lantern Dance Graham; The Coolie 
[Coolie Dance] Weidman; Flower Arrange- 
ment [Arranging the Flowers] St Denis 


Egypt: Egyptian Ballet St Denis, Shawn and 
co 


Substitute Number 


Dance Before the Shadow of a God ( / ) Kul- 
umanu (Edith Williams) 


Concert ROUTE SHEET 


Apr 17 
Apr 18 
Apr 19 
Apr 20 
Apr 21 


eve NY Town Hall 

mat & eve NY Town Hall 

mat & eve Holyoke Holyoke Thea 
eve New Haven Hyperion Thea 
eve Montclair Montclair Thea 


16 SECOND Mayer Tour, 1923-1924 


Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn, and Denishawn Dancers Doris 
Humphrey, Lenore Scheffer, Louise Brooks, Georgia Graham, 
Ann Douglas, Theresa Sadowska, Martha Hardy, Pauline 
Lawrence, Pearl Wheeler, Charles Weidman, Robert Gorham, 
J. Roy Busclark, George Steares. Later joined by Margaret 
Dickinson, Ernestine Day, Lafs La Vine, John Messersmith 
and Stuart Mackall. Louis Horst, Musical Director 


IN CONTRAST TO the 1922-1923 program which contained a series of 
short numbers, the second Denishawn tour booked by Mayer presented 
a program which contained fewer but longer numbers called dance- 
dramas. St Denis’ Ishtar of the Seven Gates and Shawn’s The Feather of 
the Dawn were the most elaborate of these. This season Denishawn 
selected only music of American composers for their new dances. 


A Woodland Sketch ( / MacDowell) Schef- 


Program 1 * 
I 
Music Visualizations 


Sonata Tragica t (St Denis / Humphrey / Mac- 
Dowell) Humphrey, with Scheffer, Brooks, 
Graham, Douglas, Sadowska, Hardy and 


Weidman 


fer 


Polonaise (Shawn / MacDowell) Shawn, 
Weidman, Gorham, Busclark and Steares 


II 


The Spirit of the Sea (group) (St Denis / 


Stoughton) St Denis, S 


wn, Brooks, 


Scheffer, Sadowska, Graham and Douglas 


* Program 1 was used interchangeably with the following Program 2 during the tour. 
+ In the middle of the season, the MacDowell music was dropped and the dance was performed in silence. 
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III 
The Feather of the Dawn (Shawn / Cadman) 
Shawn, Brooks, Lawrence and co 
IV 
Cuadro Flamenco (Shawn/ar Horst) St 
Denis, Shawn and co 
V 
Danse Americaine (Shawn / Mowrey) Weild- 


man 
Juba Dance [Juba] Lawrence, Hardy and 
Brooks 


Pasquinade (Shawn / Gottschalk) Humphrey 


VI 


Ishtar of the Seven Gates (St Denis / Griffes) 
St Denis, Shawn, Humphrey and co 


Program 2 
I 


Music Visualizations 

Sonata Pathétique Humphrey and co 

Revolutionary Etude Shawn, Brooks, Law- 
rence and Scheffer 

Valse Caprice Humphrey 

Soaring Scheffer, Graham, Sadowska, Doug- 
las and Hardy 

Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 

Valse Brilliante Humphrey and co 


II 

Divertissements 

Spanish Suite (П) St Denis and Shawn 

In the Garden (П): Sérénade d'Amour (Shawn 
/ Von Blon) Humphrey; Betty's Music Box 
Scheffer, Graham and Brooks; Valse ( Mosz- 
kowski) Scheffer, Graham, Brooks and 
Weidman 


III 
Xochtl Shawn, Graham, Weidman, Gorham 
and co 
ту 
Orientalia 
China: Kuan Yin St Denis 
Crete: A Priest of Knossos [Gnossienne] Shawn 


India: The Three Apsarases Douglas, Sadow- 
ska and Hardy; Nautch Dancer [Street 
Nautch] St Denis 
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Siam: Siamese Ballet Shawn, Scheffer, Weid- 
man and Gorham 


Japan: Lantern Dance Brooks; O-Mika [Ar- 
ranging the Flowers] St Denis; Servant 
with Parasol Gorham 


Java: The Princess and the Demon Douglas 
and Weidman 


Egypt: Egyptian Ballet St Denis, Shawn, 
Weidman and Gorham 


CONCERT ROUTE SHEET 
1923 
Oct 15-16 eves Atlantic City Apollo Thea 
Oct 17 mat & eve Atlantic City Apollo Thea 
Oct 18—19 eves Atlantic City Apollo Thea 
Oct20 mat & eve Atlantic City Apollo Thea 
Oct 22 eve Brooklyn Academy of Music 
eve Lowell Memorial Aud 
eve Lewiston City Hall 


eve Portland, Me Exposition Build- 
ing 


Oct 26-27 eves Bangor City Hall 


Oct 29 eve Bridgeport Majestic Thea 

Oct 30 eve Baltimore Lyric Thea 

Oct 31 eve Wilmington Playhouse 

Novi mat Washington, DC National 
Thea 

Nov2 eve Philadelphia Academy of 
Music 

Nov3 eve Lebanon, Pa Academy of 
Music 

Nov5 eve Williamsport Majestic Thea 

Nov6 eve Hagerstown Academy Thea 

Nov7 eve Pottsville Hippodrome 

Noo8 eve Lancaster Fulton Opera House 

Nov9 eve Sharon Columbia Thea 

Моо 10 eve Ashland, О Opera House 

Моо re eves Cleveland Masonic Tem- 
ple 

Nov 14 eve Jamestown Palace Thea 

Моо 15 eve Watertown, NY Olympic Thea 

Nov16 eve Ithaca Lyceum Thea 


Моо 17 mat&eve Binghamton Stone Thea 
Nov19 eve Meadville Park Thea 
Nov 20 eve Olean Haven Thea 
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1923, continued 

Nov 21 mat & eve Rochester Eastman Thea 
Nov 22 mat Buffalo Teck Thea 

Noo 23 eve Wheeling Court Thea 

Nov 24 eve Columbus, О Memorial Aud 
Моо 26 eve Ann Arbor Hill Aud 

Nov 27 eve Sandusky Sandusky Thea 
Nov 28 eve Richmond, Ind Coliseum 
Моо 29 eve Anderson Grand Opera House 
Nov 30 eve Marion, Ind Orpheum Thea 
Decl eve Hamilton, О Jefferson Thea 
Dec2 eve Alliance Columbia Thea 
Dec3 eve Uniontown State Thea 

Dec5 eve Morgantown Strand Thea 
Dec6 eve Cumberland, Md Strand Thea 
Dec7 eve Pittsburgh Carnegie Institute 
Dec8 eve North Philadelphia Union 


Opera House 


Dec 10 eve Clarksburg Moore's Opera 
House 

Decll eve Parkersburg Camden Thea 

Decl2 eve Lexington, Ky Woodland Aud 

Dec13 mat & eve Louisville Woman's 
Club 

Decl4 eve Nashville Ryman Aud 

Dec15 eve Hopkinsville Aud 

Dec 25 eve Dayton Memorial Aud 

Dec 26 eve Cincinnati Emery Aud 

Dec 27 mat Indianapolis Murat Thea 

Dec 28 eve Bloomington, Ш Illini Thea 

Dec 29 mat & eve Milwaukee Pabst Thea 

Рес З1 eve Galesburg Plaza Thea 

1924 

Janl eve Quincy Empire Thea 

Jan2 eve Hannibal Price Thea 

Jan3 eve St Joseph, Mo Lyceum Thea 

Jan4 eve Ottawa, Kans Aud 

Jan7 eve Dallas Coliseum 

Jan8 eve Waco Aud 

Jan9 mat & eve Austin Hancock Opera 
House 


Jan10 eve Beaumont Kyle Thea 


:Feb 28 eve 
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Janll eve Galveston Grand Thea 

Jan 12 mat & eve Houston Aud 

Lake Charles The Arcade 
Baton Rouge Columbia Thea 
New Orleans Jerusalem Temple 
Alexandria, La Rapides Thea 
Bartlesville Civic Center 
Manhattan, Kans College Aud 
Topeka Aud 

Kansas City, Mo Shubert Thea 
Atchison Memorial Hall 
Columbia, Mo Columbia Thea 
eves St Louis Odeon Thea 
Sedalia Liberty Thea 
Springfield, Mo Shrine Mosque 


Jan13 eve 
Janl£ eve 
Jan15 eve 
Jan 16 eve 
Jan18 eve 
Jan19 eve 
Jan 21 eve 
Jan 22 eve 
Jan 23 eve 
Jan 24 eve 
Jan 25 — 26 

Jan28 eve 
Jan29 eve 


Jan 30 eve Independence, Kan Memorial 
Hall 

Јап 31 eve Emporia College Aud 

Febl eve Lawrence Bowersock Thea 

Feb2 eve Pittsburg Camey Music Hall 

Feb3 eve Joplin New Joplin Thea 

Feb4 eve Tulsa Convention Hall 

Feb5 eve Muskogee Orpheum Thea 

Feb6 mat & eve Fort Smith Joie Thea 

Feb7 eve McAlister Busby Thea 

Feb8 eve Okmulgee Hippodrome 

Feb9 mat & eve Oklahoma City High 


School Aud 


Febll eve Arkansas City Fifth Avenue 
Thea 


Feb12 eve 
Feb13 eve 
Feb14 eve 
Feb 15-16 

Feb 18 eve 
Feb 19 — 20 

Feb 21 eve 
Feb 29 eve 
Feb 23 eve 
Feb 25 eve 
Feb 26 eve 
Feb 27 eve 


Wellington Memorial Hall 
Wichita Crawford Thea 
Lincoln, Neb Orpheum Thea 
eves Des Moines Iowa Thea 
Sioux City Aud 

eves Omaha Brandeis Thea 
Mason City Cecil Thea 
Waterloo Waterloo Thea 
Peoria Majestic Thea 

Fort Dodge Princess Thea 
Iowa City Englert Thea 
Ottumwa Grand Opera House 
Keokuk Regent Thea 
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ЕвЬ 29 eve Kewanee Peerless Thea 

Marl eve Dubuque Grand Opera House 

Mar3 eve Hibbing High School Aud 

Mar4 eve Duluth Armory 

Mar 5 eve Faribault Grand Opera House 

Mar6 eve Rochester, Minn Metropolitan 
Thea 

Mar7 eve St Paul Auditorium Thea 

Mar8 eve Minneapolis Auditorium Thea 

Мат 10 eve Green Bay Orpheum Thea 

Мат 11 eve Fond du Lac Armory 

Mar12 eve Kenosha Rhode Opera House 

Marl3 eve Kalamazoo Fuller Thea 

Мат14 eve Adrian New Family Thea 

Мат 15 mat&eve Detroit Orchestra Thea 

Mar 17 eve Port Huron Majestic Thea 

Мат 18 eve Jackson, Mich Majestic Thea 

Mar 19 eve Lansing Gladmer Thea 

Mar20 eve Grand Rapids Powers Thea 

Mar21 eve Battle Creek Post Thea 

Mar 22 eve Fort Wayne Majestic Thea 

Mar24 eve Saginaw Aud 

Mar25 eve Lima Faurst Opera House 

Мат 26 eve Zanesville Weller Thea 

Mar 27 eve Newark Aud 

Mar28 eve Greensburg, Pa High School 
Aud 

Mar 29 eve Altoona Мї Мег Thea 

Aprl mat & eve Syracuse Wieting Op- 


era House 
Program * 
I 


The Spirit of the Sea (group) St Denis, 
Shawn, Brooks, Scheffer, Dickinson, Graham 
and Douglas 

II 


The Feather of the Dawn Shawn, Brooks, 
Lawrence and co 


III 
Divertissements 


Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 
Tragica [Sonata Tragica] Humphrey and co 
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Spear Dance, Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] Shawn 


Waltz (St Denis / de Lachau) Humphrey, 
Graham, Douglas, Scheffer and Dickinson 


Danse Americaine Weidman 
Peacock St Denis 
IV 
Cuadro Flamenco St Denis, Shawn and co 


ү 


Ishtar of the Seven Gates St Denis, Shawn 
and co 


Concert ROUTE SHEET 


Apr3 eve NY Manhattan Opera House 

Apr4 mat & eve NY Manhattan Opera 
House 

Apró eve Brooklyn Academy of Music 

Apr? eve Springfield, Mass Aud 

Apr8 eve Worcester Worcester Thea 

Apr9 eve NY Manhattan Opera House 

Apr 10 eve Stamford Stamford Thea 


Арт 11—129 eves Boston Opera House 


Apr 14 eve Peterborough, Can Grand 
Opera House 


Арт 15-16 eves Hamilton, Can Grand 
Opera House 


Apr I17 eve Galt, Can Scott's Opera House 


Арт 18—19 mats & eves London, Can 
Grand Opera House 


Apr 21 eve Montreal, Can St Denis Thea 


Apr 22 mat & eve Montreal, Can St Denis 
Thea 


Apr 23 eve Ottawa, Can Aud 


уй eve Kingston, Can Grand Opera 
ouse 


Арт 25-26 eves Toronto, Can Massey 
Music Hall 


Apr 28 eve Albany Harmanus Bleecker 
Hall 

Utica Colonial Thea 

Morristown, NJ High School 


Apr 29 eve 


Apr 30 eve 
Aud 


May I 
May 2 
May 3 


New Brunswick Rivoli Thea 
Asbury Park Savoy Thea 
eve Trenton, М] Palace Thea 


eve 


eve 


* À new program was made up for the New York appearanoe. 
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17 Team Mayer Tour, 1924-1925 


Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn, and Denishawn Dancers Doris 
Humphrey, Pauline Lawrence, Anne Douglas, Georgia Gra- 
ham, Ruth Austin, Lenore Hellekson, Ernestine Day, Pearl 
Wheeler, Charles Weidman, George Steares, Howle Fisher, 
and Ralph Parker. Louis Horst, Musical Director 


THE FIRST TWO tours booked by Mayer had traveled in the eastern 
two-thirds of the United States; the third tour completely circled the con- 
tinent, with appearances along the West Coast in December and in Florida 
in February. The new Vision of the Aissoua, jointly choreographed by 
St Denis and Shawn, showed Denishawn at its most colorful and exotic. 
And the extensive tour gave dance to America in an unprecedented 


manner. 
Program 
I 
Music Visualizations 
Allegro Risoluto (St Denis / Schutt) co 
Adagio Pathétique (Shawn / Godard) Shawn 


Scherzo Waltz (Humphrey / Ilgenfritz) 
Humphrey 


Album Leaf and Prelude (Shawn / Scriabin) 
Weidman and Austin 


Waltz and Liebesiraum St Denis 
Voices of Spring (Shawn / Strauss) co 


II 
Cuadro Flamenco St Denis, Shawn and co 


III 
Divertissements 
Tragica [Sonata Tragica] Humphrey and co 


Balinese Fantasy (Shawn /Seelig) St Denis 
and Shawn 


Bailerina Real (Shawn / Tarenghi) Humph- 
rey 


Five American Sketches: Crapshooter 
(Shawn / Lane) Weidman; Around the 
Hall (Shawn / Lane) Shawn and Douglas; 
Gringo Tango (Shawn / Lane) Shawn and 
Day; Boston pos Am 1854 (Shawn / Lane) 
Humphrey, G , Lawrence, Austin, 
Weidman, Steares, Fisher and Parker; In- 
vocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Dance of the Black and Gold Sari St Denis 


Valse à la Loie (St Denis / Chopin) Doug- 
las and Graham 


Theodora [Dance of Theodora] St Denis with 
Weidman and Fisher 
IV 


Vision of the Alissoua (St Denis-Shawn / 
Stoughton) St Denis, Shawn and co 
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Substitute Numbers 


Waltzes (St Denis / Schubert) St Denis 
Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 
Etude (Shawn / Chopin) Shawn 


Concert ROUTE SHEET 


1924 
Oct6 Newburg, NY Academy of Music 
Oct8 Far Rockaway Columbia Thea 


Oct14 eve Fall River The Academy of 
‚ Music 


Oct 15 eve Hartford Foot Guard Hall 
Oct 16 eve Waterbury Buckingham Hall 
Oct17 eve Holyoke Opera House 

Oct 18 mat & eve Pittsfield Colonial Thea 


Oct 20 eve Burlington, Vt UVM Gymna- 
stum 


Oct 21 eve Hanover Webster Hall 


Oct 22 eve Manchester Practical Arts High 
School 


Oct 23 mat & eve Haverhill Academy Thea 
Oct 24 eve Portland, Me City Hall Aud 
Oct 25 mat & eve Lowell Lowell Aud 
Oct 27 eve Williamsport Majestic Thea 
Oct 28 eve Beaver Falls Lyceum Thea 
Oct29 eve Zanesville Weller Thea 
Oct30 eve Marion, O Grand Thea 
Oct3l eve Cleveland Masonic Hall 
М№оо1 eve Detroit Orchestra Hall 
Nov3 eve Lansing Gladmer Thea 
Nov4 eve Kalamazoo Fuller Thea 
Nov Š5 eve Battle Creek Post Thea 
Noo6 eve Jackson, Mich Capitol Thea 
Мо07 eve Ann Arbor Whitney Opera 
House 
Nov8 eve Port Huron Desmond Thea 
Nov 10 eve Aurora Strand Thea 
Моо 11 eve Manitowoc Capital Thea 
Nov 12 eve Chicago Orchestra Hall 
Nov13 eve Racine Orpheum Thea 
Моо 14 eve Sheboygan Opera House 
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Моо 15 eve Milwaukee Pabst Thea 
Моо 17-18 eves Winnipeg, Can Walker 
Thea 


Моо 19 eve Grand Forks Aud 

Nov 20 eve Fargo Orpheum Thea 

Nov 21 eve Valley City Normal Aud 

Noo 22 eve Bismark Bismark Aud 

Nov 24 eve Billings Babcock Thea 

Nov 25 eve Great Falls Grand Opera 
House 

Моо 26 eve Helena Marlow Thea 

Nov 27 eve Butte Broadway Thea 

Nov 28 eve Missoula Wilma Thea 

Noo 29 mat & eve Spokane American Thea 


Decl eve Yakima Capital Thea 

Dec2 eve Seattle Masonic Temple 

Dec3 mat & eve Vancouver,BC Orphe- 
um Thea 

Dec4 eve Tacoma Tacoma Thea 

Dec5 eve Aberdeen, Wash Grand Thea 

Dec6 mat & eve Portland, Ore Aud 

Dec8 eve Oakland Aud 

Dec9 eve Fresno White Thea 

Ювс 10 eve Stockton High School Aud 

ес 11 eve San Bernardino High School 
Aud 

Dec 12 eve Redlands Wyatt Thea 


Dec13 mat & eve San Diego Spreckels 
Thea 


Program 1 * 
I 
Music Visualizations 
Allegro Risoluto со 
Adagio Pathétique or Etude Shawn 
Scherzo Waltz Humphrey 


Album Leaf and Prelude (Scriabin) Austin 
and Weidman 


Valse à la Loie Douglas and Graham 
Waltz and Liebestraum | St Denis 


Volces of Spring со 


* Program 1 was used interchangeably with the following Programs 2 and 8 during the rest of the tour. 
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1924, continued 
II 


Cuadro Flamenco St Denis and Shawn 


III 
Divertissements 
Dance of the Black and Gold Sari St Denis 


Tragica [Sonata Tragica] Humphrey, Weid- 


man and co 
Balinese Fantasy St Denis and Shawn 
Bailerina Real Humphrey 
Five American Sketches Shawn and co 
Theodora [Dance of Theodora] St Denis with 

Weidman and Fisher 

IV 

The Vision of the Aissoua St Denis, Shawn 

and co 

Program 2 
I 

Music Visualizations 

Sonata Pathétique Humphrey and co 


Revo Etude Shawn, Lawrence, Hel- 
lekson Graham 


Valse Caprice Humphrey 

Soaring Humphrey, Douglas, Austin, Day 
and Hellekson 

Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 


Valse Brillante Humphrey and co 


II 
Spanish Suite (П) St Denis and Shawn 


Inthe Garden (П) Humphrey, Graham, Hel- 
lekson, Austin and Wellman 


III 


Xochil Shawn, Graham, Weidman and 

Fisher 
IV 

Orlentalia 

China: Kuan Yin St Denis 

Crete: А Priest of Knossos [Gnossienne] 
Shawn 

India: The Three Apsarases Douglas, Graham 
and Hellekson; Nautch Dancer [Street 
Nautch] St Denis 
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Siam: Siamese Ballet Shawn, Humphrey, 
Weidman and Fisher 


Japan: Lantern Dance Austin; O-Mika [Ar- 
ranging the Flowers] St Denis 


Java: The Princess and the Demon Douglas 
and Weidman 


Egypt: Egyptian Ballet St Denis, Shawn, 
Weidman, Steares and co 


Program 3 
I 


The Spirit of the Sea (group) St Denis, 
Shawn, Graham, Douglas, Day, Austin and 
Hellekson 

II 


The Feather of the Dawn Shawn, Day, Law- 
rence and co 
III 


Divertissements 
Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 
Pasquinade Humphrey 


Spear Dance, Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] Shawn 


Danse Americaing Weidman 


Waltz (de Lachau) Humphrey, Graham, 
Douglas, Hellekson and Day 


Peacock St Denis 
IV 


Cuadro Flamenco St Denis, Shawn and co 


V 
Ishtar of the Seven Gates St Denis, Shawn, 
Humphrey, Weidman and co 
Concert ROUTE SHEET 
Dec 15-20* San Francisco Curran Thea 
Dec 29 eve Santa Barbara 


Dec 30,31 eves Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Aud 


1925 


Janl mat and eve Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Aud 


Jan2: eve Los Angeles Philharmonic Aud 
Jan3 mat Los Angeles Philbarmonic Aud 
Jan3 eve Santa Ana High School Aud 

Jan5 eve Los Angeles Philharmonic Aud 


+ The company presented eight performances in San Francisco. 
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JanG mat Los Angeles Philharmonic Aud 

Jan7 mat & eve Phoenix Shrine Aud 

Jan8 eve Tucson High School 

Jan9 eve Douglas Grand Thea 

Jan10 mat & eve El Paso Liberty Hall 

Jan12 mat & eve Albuquerque Crystal 
Thea 

Jan 13 eve Las Vegas Duncan Opera 
House 

Jan14 eve Pueblo City Aud 

Jan15 eve Greeley Stirling Thea 

Jan 16 eve Colorado Springs Bums Thea 

Jan17 mat & eve Denver Auditorium Thea 

Jan 19 eve Topeka Grand Thea 

Jan20 eve Kansas City, Mo Shubert Thea 

Jan 21 eve Lexington, Mo Main Street 
Thea 

Jan22 eve Columbia, Mo Columbia Thea 

Jan 23 eve Evansville, Ind Strand Thea 

Jan24 eve Nashville Ryman Aud 

Jan 26 eve Chattanooga Municipal Aud 

Jan27 eve Knoxville, Tenn Lyric Thea 

Jan 38 eve Birmingham Civic Aud 

Jan 29 eve Atlanta Municipal Aud 

Jan30 eve Montgomery Aud 

Jan31 eve Athens Colonial Thea 

Feb3 mat Jacksonville Duval Thea 

Feb4 eve West Palm Beach Kettler Thea 

Feb5 mat & eve Miami Fairfax Thea 

Feb6 eve Gainsville, Fla Baird Thea 

Feb7 eve St Augustine Jefferson Thea 

Feb9 eve Charleston,SC Academy Thea 

Feb10 eve Augusta Imperial Thea 

ЕвЬ 11 eve Macon Grand Thea 

Feb 12 eve Savannah City Aud 

Feb 13 eve Gainesville, Ga Brenau Aud 

Feb14 eve Asheville, NC City Aud 

ЕеЬ 16 eve Greenville, SC Textile Hall 

Feb17 eve Greensboro College Aud 

Feb18 mat Washington, DC Pols Thea 

Feb19 eve Baltimore Lyric Thea 
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Feb20 eve 
Feb 21 eve 


Feb 23 eve 
Music 


Feb 24 
Feb 25 
Feb 26 
Feb 27 


House 
Feb 28 mat & eve Pittsburgh Syria Mosque 


Richmond, Va City Aud 
Hampton Ogden Aud 
Petersburg, Va Academy of 


eve Raleigh Aud 
Charlottesville Jefferson Thea 
Wilmington, Del Playhouse 


Lancaster, Pa Fulton Opera 


Mar2 eve Springfield, О Fairbanks Thea 
Mar3 eve Champaign Virginia Thea 
Mar4 eve Davenport Masonic Temple 
Mar 5 eve Rockford Rockford Thea 
Mar6 eve South Bend Oliver Thea 
Mar7 eve Fort Wayne Majestic Thea 
Mar9 eve Findlay Marvin Thea 
Мат 10 eve Columbus, О Memorial Aud 
Mar 11 eve Newark, O Auditorium Thea 
Mar12 eve Morgantown Strand Thea 
Marl3 eve Uniontown State Thea 
Marl4 eve Cumberland, Md Maryland 
Thea 


Program * 
I 
Music Visualizations 
Allegro Risolto со 
Adagio Pathétique Shawn 
Scherzo Waltz Humphrey 


Album Leaf and Prelude (Scriabin) Austin 
and Weidman 


Liebestraum St Denis 
Voices of Spring со 
II 
Cuadro Flamenco St Denis, Shawn and co 


III 
Divertissements 


Tragica [Sonata Tragica] Humphrey, Weidman 
and co 


Balinese Fantasy St Denis and Shawn 


* A new program was made up for the New York appearance. 
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1925, continued 
Ballerina Real Humphrey 


Five American Sketches Shawn, Weidman, 
Douglas, Day, Humphrey, Graham, Law- 
rence, Austin, Steares, Fisher and Parker 


Dance of the Black and Gold Sart St Denis 
Valse д la Loie Douglas and Graham 
Theodora [Dance of Theodora] St Denis with 
Weidman and Fisher 
IV 


The Vision of the Aissoua St Denis, Shawn 
and co 


Route SHEET 
Mar 17 eve NY Carnegie Hall 
Mar18 eve Brooklyn Academy of Music 
Mar 19 eve Geneva Smith Opera House 
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Mar 20 eve London, Can Grand Opera 
House 


Mar 21 
Mar 23 
Mar 24 
Mar 25 
Mar 26 
Mar 27 
Mar 28 
Mar 30 
Mar 31 
Apr 1 
Apr 2 
Apr 3 
Apr 4 


(To bé ooniinued) 


Detroit Orchestra Hall 

Erie Park Thea 

Bradford Shea’s Thea 
Youngstown Park Thea 
Akron Goodyear Thea 
Toledo Rivoli Thea 

Toledo Aud 

Schenectady Van Curler Thea 


mat & eve NY Carnegie Hall 


Allentown Lyric Thea 
Stamford Stamford Thea 
Manchester, NH Park Thea 
Boston Boston Opera House 
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PLATE 1 Edouard Manet, Study for Chapeau et guitare, pencil and water color 
Prints Division 
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PLATE2 Edouard Manet, Chapeau et guitare, etching and aquatint Prints Division 


Manet's Frontispiece Etchings 


By THEODORE REFF 


Columbia University 


ANET'S etchings, considered today among the most important contri- 
butions to the revival of that art around the middle of the nineteenth 
century, were so little appreciated at the time that a number have survived 
only in a few trial proofs. Despite the efforts of three distinguished scholars 
— Moreau-Nélaton in 1906, Rosenthal in 1925, and Guérin in 1944 ! — many 
problems concerning these rare and relatively inaccessible works have there- 
fore remained unsolved. The present paper is in fact based on material from 
the magnificent S. P. Avery collection, now in The New York Public Library, 
which none of the European scholars was able to study at first hand.” It con- 
cerns a fairly small group, which however spans Manet's career as a graphic 
artist: the several plates he used or intended as frontispieces for three series 
of etchings, the first published in 1862, the third in 1874, and the second pro- 
jected between 1865 and 1867. Considered chronologically, they reveal an 
interesting development in the solutions to a single problem. 

The earliest frontispieces were designed for a Collection de huit eaux- 
fortes, sujets diverses, published in October 1862 by A. Cadart, an important 
figure in the revival of etching in France at this time? Although one plate is 
undated and the other gives only the year, both must have been executed 
after Manet's meeting with Cadart in August 1862. Based on a similar 
awareness of himself as a performing artist wittily presenting his work to an 
imaginary audience, one represents his studio, the other his studio half con- 
verted into a theatre stage. In the former * a portfolio of prints, labelled “eaux- 
fortes par Edouard Manet" in obvious allusion to the cahier being intro- 
duced, lies open in a small wooden trestle; a black and white cat, the artists 
studio pet, is seated before it gazing toward us self-consciously. In the latter 


1 Etienne Moreau-Nélaton, Manet graveur et lithographe (Paris 1906); Léon Rosenthal, Manet 
aquafortiste et lithographe (Paris 1925); Marcel Cuérin, L'Oeuvre gravé de Manet (Paris 1944; 
hereafter cited as "Guérin"). The first attempt to catalogue Manet's graphic work is in Henri 
Béraldi, Les Graveurs du XIXe siécle 1x (Paris 1889) 206-211. 

2 Guérin’s cataloguing of this material, prepared during the war by correspondence, contains a 
numbers of errors and omissions. My own work on it was greatly facilitated by Mr Wilson G. 
Duprey of the Library’s Prints Division. 

3 See A. Cadart, Editeur-Imprimeur, Catalogue complet d'eauxfortes originales, Paris 18738. 
The historical background for Manet's interest in etching is discussed in Léon Rosenthal, La 
Gravure (Paris 1909) 356—375. 

4 Guérin, No 28, of which only three proofs are known. 
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Ficure 1 Edouard Manet, Deuxième essai de frontispice, etching Prints Division 
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(Figure 1)* an actor dressed as Pulcinella peeps through a parted theatre 
curtain which becomes, further to the left, the wall of a studio; on it the artist 
has hung a seventeenth-century sword and two prints of a balloon ascension; 
on the floor are a wicker basket of clothing, a guitar, and a sombrero, copied 
directly from a still life painted earlier in 1862; * above them the words "Eaux- 
fortes par Edouard Manet" are lettered on the curtain or wall. Sophisticated 
in their conceptions and so personal in their allusions as to require an inde- 
pendent study,’ both designs are characteristic of Manet's highly calculated 
art in the early 1860s. The single motifs, too, belong to this period, the cat in 
one plate anticipating Olympia’s famous companion, and the Spanish still 
life in the other plate epitomizing his taste at this time for costume pieces on 
Spanish themes. This still life will in fact become the core of all the later 
frontispiece designs. 

It is not clear which of the two came first, nor why Manet rejected them, 
despite their remarkable quality as pure etchings, for a severely typographic 
composition. Rosenthal’s assumptions, that he must have found the studio 
version weak in spatial construction and the theatrical one relatively banal 
in content,” hardly do them justice; the latter in particular is extraordinarily 
sharp and delicate in touch. More likely Manet considered them too subtle 
or obscure to attract the amateurs for whom the cahier was intended, for the 
typographic design he finally adopted is of an impersonal simplicity; it is 
described by Moreau-Nélaton,!? who saw some portfolios intact: 


Huit gravures à l'eau-forte 


par 
EDOUARD MANET 
1. Le Guitarero 5. Le Buveur d'absinthe 
2. Les Petits cavaliers 6. La Toilette 
3. Philippe IV 7. Le Garcon et le chien 
4. L'Espada п 8. Le Gamin — La Petite fille 


5 Guérin, No 29. Only two proofs are listed there, but a third, printed in brown ink on blue- 
gray paper, is in The New York Public Library. 

6 Paul Jamot and Georges Wildenstein, Manet, 2 vols, (Paris 1932) No 58: Guitare et chapeau. 
It was intended as an overdoor decoration for Manet's studio, and is now in the Museum Calvet 
in Avignon. 

7 I discuss their imagery in detail in The Burlington Magazine civ (May 1962). The descrip- 
tions given above are paraphrased from that article. 

8 Moreau-Nélaton, Nos 48 and 49, catalogues the theatrical before the studio conception; Guérin 
does the reverse. 

9 Rosenthal, Manet aquafortiste et lithographe, 29. 

10 Reprinted in Guérin, p 11—12. Since the latter reprints in its entirety Moreau-Nélaton's pref- 
ace, which is unpaged in the original, it will be cited hereafter. 

11 Guérin, No 32; inadvertently omitted from Moreau-Nélaton's list. Items 2 and 3 are of course 
copies after Velasquez. 
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The portfolio actually contained nine prints, the last two, smaller in format, 
comprising a single sheet. Like the majority of the collection, they are pic- 
turesque or bohemian types reminiscent of older Spanish art, which itself 
appears in the copies after Velasquez's portrait of Philip IV and so-called 
Petits cavaliers. Most of the others are also copies, but of Manet's own paint- 
ings, as if he were avoiding the invention of new compositions, while perfect- 
ing his mastery of the new medium. It is true, however, that the reproduction 
of pictures was one of the principal functions of etching at this time.” 

The next frontispiece was designed for a larger portfolio containing four- 
teen prints; its preliminary study, a little-known water color in The New York 
Public Library, is reproduced here (Plate 1). Elements of two earlier 
solutions are combined in this composition, the lettered table of contents 
arranged in two parallel columns deriving from the typographic version, and 
the still life from the theatrical one, where the same sombrero, guitar, and 
basket of clothing occur, though now they are rendered in a freer, more 
summary style. The fourteen titles comprise the nine already given, plus 
L'Enfant à l'épée, Lola de Valence, Le Bailarin, Les Gitanos, and La Mar- 
chande de cierges. Because these too are predominantly Spanish subjects 
of the period 1860-1862, it has always been assumed that all fourteen were 
intended for the first cahier. Actually the latter contained only nine prints, 
this frontispiece having been executed between 1865 and 1867 for a second, 
more ambitious edition which for some reason was never published. Although 
otherwise unknown, its existence is revealed by the following internal evi- 
dence: 

l On a trial proof now in The New York Public Library, Manet has 
crossed out two titles in ink and inserted Le Prado; it also occurs in the pre- 
liminary study, lettered in reverse at the bottom of the left column." But 
Le Prado, as we know from a letter to Baudelaire, is a souvenir of his visit to 


12 [n addition to specialists like Flameng and Waltner, the reproductive etchers of the period 
included Manet's friend Bracquemond; see Rosenthal, La Gravure, 331-339. 

13 Apparently reproduced only once before, it does not appear even in the new catalogue: 
Jacques Mathey, Graphisme de Manet; essai de catalogue raissonné des dessins (Paris 1961). 
The etching based on it is Guérin, No 62, first state. 

14 Guérin and Rosenthal describe the latter incorrectly as a cape; it is a plaited straw basket, 
rendered with brown, tan, and pale yellow in the water color. 

15 Moreau-Nélaton in Guérin, p 12; Rosenthal, Manet aquafortiste, 29-30; Guérin, Nos 13, 23, 
24, etc. 

16 The other titles, difficult to read in the reproduction, are: Le Guitarero (once in reverse, once 
normal), Lola de Valence (preceded by a capital "P"), L'Espada, Les Petits cavaliers (over 
L'Enfant et le chien, which is crossed out), Philippe IV (first written VI), L'Enfant à l'épée, Le 
Buveur d'absinthe. All of these, however, unlike Le Prado, also figure in the etched table of 
contents. 
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Madrid, and must therefore be dated after his return to Paris in September 
1865.1 

2 Another trial proof, formerly in Degas’ collection, contains a signed 
dedication to Baudelaire, and therefore must have been printed before the 
latter's death in August 1867. 

This new publication, whose greater scope corresponds to Manet's in- 
creased fame by the mid-1860s, may have been planned to coincide with 
his large retrospective exhibition in the spring of 1867; three early etchings 
were in fact displayed there." Inspired by his study of Velasquez and Goya 
in Madrid, he obviously conceived of it once again as a Spanish portfolio 
introduced by the two copies after Velasquez. It is surprising, however, that 
he did not include, besides Le Prado, such recent etchings of Spanish sub- 
jects as La Posada, Le Torero mort, and the Velasquez-like Philosophe.” The 
boldly rendered still life in the frontispiece also proclaims the Spanish theme, 
but more abstractly than the earlier one and without the latter's wonderfully 
sharp precision; the basket, guitar, and sombrero, detached now from any 
spatial or narrative context, are silhouetted against a neutral ground, as in 
contemporary paintings like Le Fifre. Also new here is the use of aquatint to 
achieve the largely unmodulated tone of the ground in a more painterly 
manner than before. 

The same plate, a strip removed at the top and the lettered title and table 
of contents replaced by an elegant typographic inscription, became the fron- 
tispiece of a third portfolio, published by Садан in 1874 (Plate 2).! As 
was customary then, it was printed twice — on white paper as a frontispiece, 
and on a heavier blue-gray paper, double-size and folded in half, as a cover. 
Sometimes erroneously called the "cahier de quatorze,” this edition actually 
contained only nine prints, as we know from the copies, undoubtedly com- 
plete, owned by Manet's friends Degas and Burty.” Despite the Impression- 
ist character of his more recent work, they were the familiar Spanish subjects 
of the preceding decade: Lola de Valence, Les Gitanos, Le Guitarero, Le 


17 Letter of September 14 1865; reprinted in Guérin, under No 45. 

18 Sale, Degas collection, Paris, Hótel Drouot, November 6-7 1918, No 224; explicitly described 
as а "fort rare épreuve du 1% état, au grand cuivre, avec dédicace de Manet à Ch. Baudelaire." 
19 Etienne Moreau-Nélaton, Manet raconté par lui-méme, 2, vols, (Paris 1926) 1 p 86, n 1. This 
was also the period of Zola’s active press campaign for Manet (see p 80-89). 

20 Guérin, Nos 47, 33, and 43, respectively, all dating from 1864—1865. 

21 Guérin, No 62, second state. 

22 One print of each kind, bearing the same autograph number, figured in the sale, George 
Haviland collection, Paris, Galerie Georges Petit, June 2-3, 1932: Nos 138 and 139. 

?3 Sale, Degas collection, No 290; Burty's copy is discussed by Moreau-Nélaton, in Guérin, 
p 13. Both artists were avid collectors of Manet s prints. 
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Gamin, La Petite fille, La Toilette, Les Petits cavaliers, Le Torero mort, and 
even the very early, rather unsuccessful copy of Velasquez's Infanta.?* Thus 
the earlier frontispiece with its Spanish still life was still suitable; but by 
eliminating the table of contents and integrating more closely the remaining 
elements, the title now curving in response to the objects below, Manet 
achieved a new effect. It is at once more monumental and more legible than 
the two previous designs containing the same motif in a rectangular format, 
and although not intended as such, seems a logical culmination to that devel- 
opment toward simplicity and immediacy of impact which they. imply. 

This was the last publication during Manet's lifetime. The posthumous 
ones of 1890 and 1905, in which the final frontispiece was employed again, 
need no discussion here.” 





24 These items were listed by Moreau-Nélaton, in Guérin, р 13. 
25 See Moreau-Nélaton, in Guérin, p 14-15, and under No 62, second and third states. 





IX Ruth St Denis in Greek Veil Plastique, 1929. Photograph by Arnold Genthe. 
Dance Collection 
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XI Ruth St Denis and Ted Shawn in India in 1929. Dance Collection 





ХП Ted Shawn with Ernestine Day and Ann Douglas in Around the 


Hall and Gringo Tango from Four American Sketches, 1922. Photograph 


by Nickolas Muray. Dance Collection 


A Chronology of 


The Professional Appearances of the American Dancers 
Ruth St Denis and Ted Shawn 1906-1932 


By CHRISTENA L. SCHLUNDT 
University of California, Riverside 


PART III 
18 Fmst Lewisomn STADIUM Concert, 1925 


Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn and Denishawn Dancers Doris 
Humphrey, Ann Douglas, Jeordie Graham, Ernestine Day, Jane 
Sherman, Edith James, Ara Martin, Pearl Wheeler, Grace Bor- 
roughs, Mary Howry, Charles Weidman, and George Steares. 
Musical Conductor, Clifford Vaughan 


IN THE SUMMER of 1925, the Denishawn Company was asked to be 
the first dance group to appear in the summer concerts at the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York City. 


Program East Indian Sutte: Dance of the Apsarases 

; [Three Apsarases] Douglas, Sherman and 

Sonata Pathétique со James; Nautch Dance [Street Nautch] St 
Denis 


Adagio Pathétique Shawn 


Second Arabesque Douglas, Sherman and 
Day 


Greek Veil Plastique St Denis 


Valse # 14 [Valse à la Lote] Douglas and 
Graham * 


Scherzo Waltz Humphrey 


Soaring Humphrey with Douglas, James, Day 
and Sherman 


Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 

Voices of Spring Douglas, Sherman, Graham, 
Humphrey, Day, James, Weldman and 
Steares 


Spear Dance, Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] wn 


* Note that Martha Graham left the 


Sérénade d'Amour Humphrey 
Danse Americaine Weidman 


Spanish Suite (III): Shawl Plastique [Danza 

П St Denis; Tango and Allegrias 

(Shawn / Valverde) Shawn; Malagueña 
St Denis and Shawn 


The Boston Fancy – 1854 со 
Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Straussiana (Shawn / Johann Strauss and sons) 
St Denis, Shawn, Humphrey, Weidman, 
Steares and co 


Косте SHEET 
1925 
Jul 14-15 eves NY Lewishohn Stadium 


у after the first Meyer Tour. All Graham listings beginning with the 


fall of 1928 are for her sister Jordie (or Georgia) Graham. 
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19 OnmrENTAL Toor, 1925-1926 


Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn, and Denishawn Dancers Doris 
Humphrey, Ann Douglas, Jeordie Graham, Ernestine Day, 
Mary Howry, Edith James, Jane Sherman, Grace Borroughs, 
Ara Martin, Pauline Lawrence, Pearl Wheeler, Charles Weid- 
man, George Steares, B. St Denis. Clifford Vaughan, Musical 
Director 


THE DENISHAWN Company was the first American dance group to 
tour in the Orient. St Denis and Shawn took four programs on an eighteen 
months’ tour booked by the impressario Strok for the fall of 1925 and 
most of 1926. The company was favorably received wherever it went, a 
welcome that is best illustrated by the following paragraphs from one of 
the local newspapers in Japan: 


Really, Japanese themselves very often think that their art is the best 
in the world, including their dancing. . . . It is natural for Japanese to 
look on America as being busy transplanting various art objects from the 
old mother countries of Europe, and to conclude that nothing new or 
creative can be found in the land of automobiles and the radio. Two 
evenings at the Imperial Theatre were enough to revolutionize our 
opinion towards American art. . . . The Denishawn Dancers convinced 
the Japanese audiences that America is now creating its own art, and 
moreover it has something very suggestive of the future. We have realized 
that the U.S.A. is a country of science and material wealth, plus a country 
now of creative new art, 

The Denishawn company has its significance in this respect. When- 
ever a historian tries to write a book on the relations between the U.S. 
and Japan, he cannot ignore the coming of the Denishawn Dancers in 
1925 to Japan, because by their appearances on the stage of Tokyo, the 
Japanese attitude towards America in respect to art has been completely 
changed. 

Та other words the historians must pay more attention to Ruth St Denis 
and Ted Shawn than to any other American visitors since Admiral Perry.* 


En route in the Far East, the company took dancing lessons from local 
teachers, bought costumes and props, and produced a new program. It 


* Baron Ishimoto, Japan Advertiser, Sept 22 1925. 
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included not only native dances, but also new music visualizations, which 


appear in the Singapore programs. 
Program 11 
I 


Music Visualizations 


Sonata Pathétique co 

Revolutionary Etude Shawn, Graham, James 
and Sherman 

Greek Veil Plastique St Denis 

Scherzo Waltz Humphrey 

Soaring Humphrey, Douglas, James, Day and 
Sherman 

Waltz (Brahms) St Denis 

Valse Brilliante Shawn and co 


II 
Divertissements 
Valse Directoire St Denis and Shawn 
Love Crucified (St Denis / no music) со 
Dance of the Black and Gold Sari St Denis 
American Sketches (1): Invocation to the 
Thunderbird Shawn; The Crapshooter 
Weidman; Around the Hall in Texas Shawn 
and Douglas; Gringo Tango Shawn and 
Day; Dance of the Volcano Goddess (St 
Denis / Vaughan) St Denis; Boston Fan- 
cy — 1854 Lawrence, Weidman, Graham, 
Steares, Sherman, В, St Denis, Humphrey 
and Shawn 
111 


The Vision of the Aissoua St Denis, Shawn 
and co 


Program 2 
I 
The Spirit of the Sea (group) St Denis, Shawn, 
Humphrey, Graham, Douglas, and Day 


ІІ 


Xochitl Shawn, Graham, Weidman, Steares 
and co 


III 
Divertissements 
Queen of Heaven (St Denis / Vaughan) St 
Denis 


Pavane (Shawn / ) Borroughs and Steares 


In a Garden: Three Little Maids Douglas, 
Sherman and Graham; Pierrot For 
Weidman; Waltz [Valse (Moszkowski)] 
Graham, Sherman, Douglas and Weidman 


Spanish Suite (II) St Denis and Shawn 


Waltz (De Lachau) Humphrey and co 


IV 


Egyptian Ballet St Denis, Shawn, Weidman 


and Steares 


Program 3 
I 
Music Visualizations 


Second Arabesque Douglas, Sherman and 
Day 

Adagio Pathétique Shawn 

Scarf Dance [Valse Caprice] Humphrey 


Album Leaf and Prelude (Scriabin) Weid- 
man and Day 


Valse д la Lote Douglas and Graham 
Waliz and Liebestraum St Denis 
Voices of Spring Humphrey, Weidman, 
Douglas, Graham, Sherman, Day, James and 
Steares 
11 


The Feather of the Dawn Shawn, Day, Law- 
rence and co 
III 
Divertissements 


The Peacock St Denis 
Gnosstenne Shawn 


Three Apsarases Douglas, 
James 


East Indian Nautch [Street Nautch] St Denis 


ту 
Cuadro Flamenco St Denis, Shawn and со 


Sherman апа 


Program 4 
| 1 
Straussiana St Denis, Shawn and co 


T Program 1 was used interchangeably with the following three programs unless otherwise indicated. 
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1925, continued 
II 
Divertissements 


Garland Plastique (St Denis / Schubert) and 
Waltzes (Schubert) St Denis, Douglas, 
Day, Sherman, Graham and James 


Bailerina Real Humphrey 

Flamenco Dances (Shawn / MSS) Shawn 

Pas de Quatre (Shawn / ) Shawn, Weid- 
man, Day and Graham 

Sérénade d'Amour Humphrey 


Bubble Dance (Shawn/ Wenk) Sherman, 
Douglas, Day, Lawrence, James and Graham 


Danse Americaine Weidman 


Valse Denishawn (Shawn / Wenk) St Denis 
and Shawn 


III 


Ishtar of the Seven Gates St Denis, Shawn 
and co 


CONCERT ROUTE SHEET 
1925 
Sep 1-19 Tokyo, Jap Imperial Thea 
Sep 20—25 eves Tokyo, Jap Imperial Thea 
Sep 26-27 eves Shizuoka, Jap 
Sep 28-29 eves Nagoya, Jap 
Oct 4-3 eves Takaradzuka, Jap 
Oct 4 mat & eve Takaradzuka, Jap 
`ОсЁ 5-10 eves Takaradzuka, Jap 
Oct 12 eve Kyoto, Jap City Hall 
Oct 13 mat & eve Kyoto, Jap City Hall 
Oct 14 eve Okayama, Jap 
Oct 15 eve Hiroshima, Jap 
Oct 17 mat & eve Kumamoto, Jap 
Oct 18 eve Kumamoto, Jap 
Oct 20-22 eves Hakata, Jap 
Oct 23—24 eves Nagasaki, Jap 
Oct 25 eve Moji, Jap Asahi-za Thea 
Oct 28 eve Dairen, Chin 
Oct 29 mat Dairen, Chin 
Oct3l eve Tientsin, Chin Empire Thea 
Noo 1-6 еуез Tientsin, Chin Empire Thea 
Noo7 mat & eve Tientsin, Chin Empire 
Thea 
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Nov8-10 eves Peking, Chin Pavilion 
Thea 


Nov 16-21 eves Shanghai, Chin Olympic 
Thea 

Nov22 mat&eve Shanghai, Chin Olympic 
Thea 


Nov 23—25 eves Shanghai, Chin Olympic 
Thea 


Nov 26-27 eves Shanghai, Chin Odeon 
Thea 


Nov 28 mat & eve Shanghai, Chin Odeon 
Thea 


Decl eve Hongkong 


Dec 8—12,14—16 eves Singapore, Malaya 
Victoria Thea 

Dec 23-26 eves Rangoon, Burma Excel- 
sior Thea 

Deo 27 mat Rangoon, 
Thea 


Dec 28—31 eves Rangoon, Burma Excel- 
sior Thea 


Burma Excelsior 


1926 


Janl mat & eve Rangoon, Burma  Excel- 
slor Thea 


Jan 2-4 eves Rangoon, Burma Excelsior 
Thea 


Jan 8,9 eves Calcutta, India Empire Thea 
Jan10 mat Calcutta, India Empire Thea 


JanJ1-14 eves Calcutta, India Empire 
Thea 


Дап 15 mat & eve Calcutta, India Empire 
Thea 


Jan 16 eve Calcutta, India Empire Thea 
Jan17 mat Calcutta, India Empire Thea 


Jan18—21 eves Calcutta, India Empire 
Thea 


Jon 22 mat & eve Calcutta, India Empire 
еа 


Jan23 eve Calcutta, India Empire Thea 
Jan 24 mat Calcutta, India Empire Thea 


Jan 28-30 eves Bombay, India Excelsior 
Thea 
Jan3l mat Bombay, India Excelsior Thea 


ЕвЬ 1-9 eves Bombay, India Excelsior 
Thea 


Feb3 mat& eve Bombay, India Excelsior 
ea 
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Feb4-6 eves Bombay, India Excelsior 
Thea 


Feb7 mat Bombay, India Excelsior Thea 


Feb 8-10 eves Bombay, India Excelsior 
Thea 


Feb 11 mat & eve Bombay, India Excelsior 
Thea 


Feb 12, 13 eves Bombay, India Excelsior 
Thea 


Feb 14 mat Bombay, India Excelsior Thea 


Feb 17 —20 eves Karachi, [Pakistan] Katrah 
Thea 


Feb 21 mat & eve Karachi, [Pakistan] Kat- 
rah Thea 


Feb 22 eve Karachi, [Pakistan] Katrah Thea 
Feb 24-27 eves Quetta, [Pakistan] Empire 
Thea 


Lahore, [Pakistan] Excelsior 


Mar2 eve 
Thea 


MarS mat&eve Lahore, [Pakistan] Excel- 
sior Thea s 


Mar 4-6 eves Lahore, [Pakistan] Excelsior 
Thea 


Mar7 mat & eve Lahore, [Pakistan] Ex- 
celsior Thea 


Mar9—10 eves Cawnpore, India Elphin- 
stone Thea 


Мат 11-13 eves Lucknow, India Prince 
of Wales Thea 


Mar 15-20 eves Delhi, India Elphinstone 
Thea 


Mar 22-23 eves Jubbulpore, India Empire 
Thea 


Маг 24 mat & eve Jubbulpore, India Em- 
pire Thea 


Mar 26-27 eves Allahabad, India 
Apr3 eve Calcutta, India Empire Thea 
Apr4 mat Calcutta, India Empire Thea 


Apró шаі & eve Calcutta, India Empire 
Thea 


Apr 6-10 eves Calcutta, India Empire 
Thea 


Apr 11 mat Calcutta, India Empire Thea 
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Aprl2 eve Calcutta, India Empire Thea 


Apr 15-17 eves Bombay, India Excelsior 
Thea 


Арт 18 mat Bombay, India Excelsior Thea 


Арт 19-20 eves Bombay, India Excelsior 
Thea 


Apr 21 mat & eve Bombay, India Excelsior 
Thea 


Apr 22-23 eves Bombay, India Excelsior 
Thea 

Apr 24 mat & eve Bombay, India Excelsior 
Thea 


Apr25 mat Bombay, India Excelsior Thea 


Apr 27 -May 1 eves Secunderabad, India 
British Cinema Thea 


May 3-8 eves Madras, India Elphinstone 
Thea 


May 9 mat 


Madras, India Elphinstone 
Thea 


May 13-22 eves Colombo, Ceylon Public 
Hall 


May 23 mat Colombo, Ceylon Public Hall 
May 24 eve Colombo, Ceylon Public Hall 


May 25-27 eves Kandy, Ceylon Empire 
Thea 


May 28 mat Kandy, Ceylon Empire Thea 
May 29 eve Colombo, Ceylon Public Hall 
Je 14-19 eves Singapore, Malaya Victoria 
ea 
Jy 6-9 eves Kuala Lumpur, Malaya Town 
Hall Thea 
Jy 12-13 eves Malacca, Malaya 


Substitute and New Dances 
A Creole Belle [Pasquinade] Humphrey 


Japanese Flower Arrangement [Arranging the 
Flowers] St Denis 


Danse Sacrée (Shawn / Debussy) St Denis 
and Danse Profane (Shawn / Debussy) 
Shawn 


Chæur Dansé (Shawn / Stcherbatcheff) Day, 
Douglas and Graham 


Bourrée Humphrey 
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1926, continued 
Suite for Violin and Piano (St Denis / Schutt) 
co 


A Burmese Үвїп Pwe (St Denis /Vaughan) 
Humphrey, Weidman, Steares and co 


Japanese Spear Dance Shawn 
Kuan Yin St Denis 


General Wu's Farewell to his Wife (Shawn / 
Vaughan) Weidman, Douglas, Day, Steares, 
Sherman, Lawrence, Howry and Graham 


ROUTE SHEET 
Jy15 eve Singapore Victoria Thea 


Jy 20-26, 29-31 eves Soerbaja, Java Op- 
enluchttheater 


Augl eve Malang, Java Kunstkring 
Aug2 eve Madioen, Java Kunstkring 
Aug3 eve Kediri, Java Kunstkring 
Aug Š5 eve Soerakarta, Java Kunstkring 


Aug 6-7 eves Semarang, Java Kunstkring 
Aug 9-13 eves Bandoeng, Java Kunstkring 


Аир 14—20 eves Weltevreden, Java Mu- 
nicipal Thea 


Aug 26-27 eves Saigon, Indochina Mu- 
nicipal Thea 


Sep 1—4 eves Hongkong, China Queen's 
Thea 

Sep8—11 eves Manila, PI Grand Opera 
House 


Sep12 mat& eve Manila, PI Grand Opera 
House 


Sep 13-16 eves Manila, PI Grand Opera 
House 


New Numbers Added 


The Cosmic Dance of Siva (Shawn / Ander- 
son) Shawn 


A Javanese Court Dancer (St Denis / Vaughan) 
St Denis 


Route SHEET 


Sep 17-18 eves Manila, PI Grand Opera 
House 


Sep 19 mat & eve Manila, РІ Grand Opera 
House 
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Sep 20 eve Manila, PI Grand Opera House 
Sep 24 eve Kowloon, Chin Star Thea 
Sep 25 mat&eve Kowloon, Chin Star Thea 


Oct 1-2 eves Shanghai, Chin Carleton 
Thea 


Oct3  mat&eve Shanghai, Chin Carleton 
Thea 


Oct4 eve Shanghai, Chin Carleton Thea 
Oct 5-10 Shanghai, Chin Carleton Thea 
Oct14 eve Nagasaki, Jap Enomiza Thea 


Oct 16 eve Hakata, Jap Kyushu Gekijo 
Thea 


Ос l7 mat & eve 
Gekijo Thea 


Oct 19-22 eves Kobe, Jap Shuraku-Kan 
Thea 


Hakata, Jap Kyushu 


New Numbers 
Allégresse (Shawn / Sindig) Shawn and co 
At the Spring (Humphrey / Liszt) Humphrey 
Косте SHEET 


Oct 23 eve Kobe, Jap Shuraku-Kan Thea 


New Number 


Sinhalese Devil Dance (Shawn / Vaughan) 
Shawn, Weidman and Steares 


Roure SHEET 
Oct 24 eve Kobe, Jap Shuraku-Kan Thea 
Oct 26-29 eves Tokyo, Jap Imperial Thea 


New Number 


Impressions of Wayang Purwa (Shawn / Native 
airs) Howry, Steares and Douglas 


Вооте SHEET 
Oct 30-31 eves Tokyo, Jap Imperial Thea 
Моо 2-3 Kanazawa, Jap 
Моо 4-5 Osaka, Jap 
Nov6 Gifu, Jap 
Nov8—9 Nagoya, Jap 
Nov 10 Hamamatsu, Jap 
Nov 11 Toyohashi, Jap 
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20 Junson Tour, 1926-1927 


Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn and Denishawn Dancers Doris 
Humphrey, Anne Douglas, Jeordie Graham, Ernestine Day, 
Pauline Lawrence, Mary Howry, Dorothy Ware, Edward 
McLean, B. St Denis, Charles Weidman, George Steares. Clif- 


ford Vaughan, Musical Director 


паи UPON their arrival in the United States, the Denishawn 
yel presented their new programs in a tour that began in Los 

ju es and ended in New York City. This was booked by the impresario 
ur Judson. It was a triumphal time for Denishawn, and their 

grams were exotic ones, elaborately mounted and costumed with Lud 


purchases in the Orient. 


Program 1* 
I 
Music Visualizations 


Whims (Humphrey / Schumann) Humphrey, 
Weidman, Day, Douglas, Garrett, Lawrence 
and Howry 


Danse Sacrée Graham and Danse Profane 
Shawn 


Chosur Dansé Day, Douglas and Sherman 
At the Spring Humphrey 

Valse à la Loie Graham and Douglas 
Waltzes (Schubert) St Denis 

Allégresse Shawn, Humphrey and co 


II 
Straussiana St Denis, Shawn and co 


III 


Gleanings from Buddha-Fields 


Prologue: Invocation to Buddha (St Denis / 
Vaughan) St Denis 

Japan: Momiji Gari (Shawn / Улы) 
Shawn, Weidman, Steares and co 

China: White Jade (St Denis / Vaughan) St 
Denis; General Wu's Farewell to His Wife 
Weidman, Douglas, Day, Steares, Sherman, 
Lawrence, Howry and Graham 

Java: A Javanese Court Dancer St Denis; 
Impressions of Wayang Purwa Howry, 
Mclean and Douglas 


Burma: A Yein Pwe (St Denis-Humphrey / 
Vaughan) Humphrey and co 


India: The Soul of India (St Denis/ ) St 
Denis; The Cosmic Dance of Siva Shawn; 
In the Bunnia Bazaar (St Denis / Vaughan- 
Anderson) St Denis and co 


Program 2 
I 
Music Visualizations 
Sonata Pathétique со 
Greek Veil Plastique St Denis 


Revolutionary Efude Shawn, Graham, Law- 
rence and Howry 


Valse Caprice Humphrey 
Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 
Suite for Violin and Piano со 


II 


Xochitl Shawn, Graham, Weidman, Steares 
and co 
III 


Divertissements 
Dance of the Black and Gold Sari St Denis 


Sinhalese Devil Dance Shawn, Weidman and 
Steares 


Sérénade d'Amour Humphrey 


Three Little Maids Sherman, Graham and 
Douglas 
Danse Americaine Weidman 


* Program 1 was used interchangeably with the following three programs during the tour. 
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Program 2, continued 
Spanish Suite (IV): Shawl Plastique [Danza 
Espagnol] St Denis; Fi Dance 
Shawn; Danza de Quarto (Shawn / MSS) 
Shawn, Weidman, Day and Graham 
IV 


Ishtar of the Seven Gates St Denis, Shawn, 
Humphrey, Weidman and co 


Program 3 
I 
Music Visualizations 
Second Arabesque Day, Douglas, Sherman 
Adagio Pathétique Shawn 
Scherzo Waltz Humphrey 


Album Leaf and Prelude (Scriabin) Weid- 
man and Day 


Waltz (de Lachau) Humphrey and co 
Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 


Voices of Spring Humphrey, Weidman, 
Steares, Day, Graham, Douglas, Sherman 
and Howry 


II 


Cuadro Flamenco St Denis, Shawn, Humph- 
rey, Weidman and co or The Feather of the 
Dawn Shawn and co 


ІІІ 


Japanese Flower Arrangement [Arranging the 
Flowers] or Kuan Yin St Denis 


Garland Plastique Douglas, Day, Sherman, 
Graham and Howry 


American Sketches (П): Invocation to the 
Thunderbird Shawn; A Creole Belle [Pas- 
quinade] Humphrey; Crapshooter Weid- 
man; Around the Hall Shawn and Douglas; 
The Gringo Tango Shawn and Day; A Le- 

end of Pelee, Hawaiian Volcano Goddess 
Dance of the Volcano Goddess] St Dents; 
The Boston Fancy, 1854 Shawn, B. St 
Denis, Humphrey, Weidman, Sherman, Gra- 
ham and Lawrence 


IV 
Ishtar of the Seven Gates St Denis, Shawn 
and co or Cuadro Flamenco St Denis, 
Shawn and co 
Program 4 
I 
Straussiana St Denis, Shawn and co 
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II 
Music Visualizations 
Chaur Dansé Day, Douglas and Garrett 
At the Spring Humphrey 
Walizes (Schubert) St Denis 
Allégresse Shawn, Humphrey and co 
III 
Gleanings from Buddha-Fields 
Invocation to the Buddha St Denis 
Danse Cambodienne (Shawn / ) Graham 


Japan: Momijji Gari Shawn, Steares, Weid- 
man and co 

China: White Jade St Denis; General Wu's 
Farewell to His Wife Weidman, Douglas, 
Day, Steares, Sherman, Lawrence, Howry 
and Graham 

Java: A Javanese Court Dancer St Denis; 
Impressions of Wayang Purwa Howry, 
McLean and Douglas 

Burma: A Yein Pwe Humphrey and co; The 
Soul of India St Denis; The Cosmic Dance 
of Siva Shawn; In the Bunnia Bazaar St 
Denis and co 


Concert Косте SHEET 


1926 

Dec6 mat & eve Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic Aud 

Dec7 eve Riverside, Calif 

Dec8 eve Los Angeles Philharmonic Aud 

Dec9 eve Santa Barbara 


Decl0—11 mats & eves Los Angeles Phil. 
harmonic Aud 


Dec 13-18 San Francisco Columbia Thea 
Dec 27-29 eves Salt Lake City 
1927 


Jan3 mat & eve Cheyenne Princess Thea 


Jan4 eve Greeley High School Aud 

Jano eve Boulder Macky Aud 

Jan8 mat&eve Denver Auditorium Thea 

Jan A e Omaha Technical High School 
u 


Janll eve Amsterdam, NY Junior High 
School Aud j 


Jan12 eve Utica Colonial Aud 
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Jan 13 mat 
Thea 


Jan 14 
Jan 15 
Jan 18 
Jan 18 
Jan 20 
Jan 21 
Jan 22 
Jan 24 
Jan 25 
Jan 26 
Jan 27 
Jan 31 
Feb 1 

Feb 2 


Feb 3 
Thea 


Feb 4 
Aud 


Feb7 

Feb 8 

Feb 9 

Feb 10 
Feb 11 
Feb 12 
Feb 14 
Feb 15 
Feb 16 
Feb 18 
Feb 19 
Feb 21 
Feb 22 


eve 


& eve Rochester, NY Eastman 


Jamestown 
Olean The Haven 
Erie, Ра Park Thea 
& eve Toledo Auditorium Thea 
Ann Arbor Whitney Thea 
Detroit Detroit Athletic Club 
Detroit Orchestra Hall 
Muskegon 
Rockford Rockford Thea 
Fort Wayne Shrine Aud 
South Bend Oliver Thea 
Battle Creek Post Thea 
Chicago Orchestra Hall 
Racine Memorial Hall 
Decatur, Ill Lincoln Square 


Fond du Lac Roosevelt School 


LaCrosse La Crosse Thea 
Milwaukee Pabst Thea 
Madison, Wis Orpheum Thea 
St Cloud Sherman Thea 
Minneapolis Lyceum Thea 
St Paul Auditorium Thea 
Iowa Ску Englert Thea 

St Louis The Odeon 
Columbia, Mo Columbia Thea 
Manhattan, Kan College Aud 
Emporia College Aud 
Lawrence Broadstuck Thea 
Kansas City, Mo Shubert Thea 


Feb 23 
Feb 94 
Feb 26 
Feb 28 
Mar 1 


Mar 4 
Aud 


Mar 5 
Mar 7 
Mar 8 
Mar 10 
Mar 11 


Mar 12 
lix Thea 


Marl4 eve 
Mar 15 eve 


Маг 16 еуе 
House 


Marl7 eve 


eve 
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Warrensburg College Aud 
Champaign, Ш Virginia Thea 
Pittsburgh Syria Mosque 
East Liverpool German Thea 
Detroit Orchestra Hall 

Rock Hill Winthrop College 


Charleston, SC Academy 
Jacksonville, Fla Publix Thea 
Daytona Publix Thea 

St Petersburg Publix Thea 


mat&eve Miami Publix Thea 
mat & eve West Palm Beach Pub- 


Orlando 
Deland 
Columbus, Ga Springer Opera 


Rome, Ga Auditorium Thea 


Mar 18 mat & eve Tuscaloosa High School 


Aud 
Мат 19 eve 
Мат 21 eve 

ТҺеа 
Mar 22 
Mar 23 
Mar 24 
Mar 25 
Mar 26 
Mar 28 
Mar 29 
Apr 1 


Meridian Grand Opera House 
Birmingham, Ala Jefferson 


Chatanooga Aud 
Greenville, SC Textile Hall 
Asheville, NC 

Johnson City, Tenn 
Lynchburg Academy Thea 
Norfolk Colonial Thea 
Baltimore Lyric Thea 
Boston Opera House 


Apr4—5 eves NY Carnegie Hall 
Apr 6 





mat & eve NY Carnegie Hall 
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21 Forrrs Tour, 1927-1928 


Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn and Denishawn Dancers Ernestine 
Day, Jeordie Graham, Ronnie Joyce ( Ronny Johansson), Estelle 
Dennis, Gertrude Gerrish, Jane Sherman, Anna Austin, George 
Steares and Demetrios Vilan, later replaced by Lester Shafer 


FOR THE express purpose of earning enough money to build a perma- 
nent headquarters for their school in New York City, the Shawns con- 


tracted to ap 


pear in the traveling company of the Ziegfield Follies during 


the 1928-1929 season. The Denishawn Company was the featured attrac- 
tion in an extravaganza filled with the usual Follies numbers. Often the 
company danced as many as nine times a week. Denishawn House, built 
in Van Cortlandt Park, was dedicated during the Christmas holidays. The 
Follies tour was not the last of the Denishawn Company appearances, but 


it was the last extensive one. 
Program * 
Dance of Red and Gold Saree (St Denis/ 
Stoughton) St Denis 


Allégresse Shawn and co 


Soaring Day, Graham, Joyce, Dennis, Ger- 
rish, Sherman and Austin 


Cosmic Dance of Siva Shawn 
Tango Shawn, Day and Graham 
White Jade St Denis 


A Legend of Pelee [Dance of the Volcano God- 
dess] St Denis 


Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 
At the Bunnia Bazaar St Denis and co 


FoLLæs ROUTE SHEET 


1927 
Sep7 Springfield, O Fairbanks Thea 
Sep9 eve Canton, О Grand Opera House 


Sep 10 mat & eve Canton, О Grand Opera 
House 


Sep 15-17 Nashville 
Sep 26 mat & eve Birmingham, Ala 
Sep 27 eve Birmingham, Ala 


Sep 28 mat & eve Birmingham, Ala 
Sep 29-30 eves Birmingham, Ala 
Sep 31 mat & eve Birmingham, Ala 


Oct 2—3—4 eves New Orleans 
Thea 


Octó mat & eve 
Thea 


Oct 6-7 eves New Orleans Tulane Thea 


Oct8 mat & eve New Orleans Tulane 
Thea 


Oct 11-12 Jackson, Miss Aud 

Oct? Shreveport Strand Thea f 

Oct 18 eve Chattanooga Bijou Thea 

Oct 19 mat & eve Chattanooga Bijou Thea 
Oct 20—21 eves Beaumont, Tex Kyle Thea 
Oct 22—23 Galveston Martini Thea 

Oct 24-25 Houston 

Oct 26 mat & eve Corpus Christi 

Oct 27 San Antonio Aud 

Oct 28 eve Austin, Tex Hancock Thea 


Oct 29 mat & eve Austin, Tex Hancock 
Thea 


Oct 81 eve Waco Cotton Palace 
Nov4 eve Dallas Old Mill 


Tulane 


New Orleans Tulane 


* This is a list of dances taken on tour, selections from which were made for the shows which also conthined 


the regular Follies acts. 


t The engagements were denser in this period than the list suggests. As Shawn observes, “George Wintz never 
left a day open anywhere except sometimes a Sunday — never two days in succession." But no diary for this 


period has been located. 
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Nov5 mat & eve Dallas Old Mill 
Nov6 eve Fort Worth Pantages 
Nov7 Fort Worth Pantages 

Nov8 eve Wichita Falls Palace 
Nov9 mat&eve Wichita Falls Palace 


Nov 10 Amarillo Aud 

Моо 11 Oklahoma City Shrine Aud 
Моо 12-13 Tulsa Convention Hall 
Nov14 Okmulgee Hippodrome 
Nov15 Shawnee Criterion 

Noo 16 Enid Convention Hall 

Моо 17 mat & eve Wichita Forum 
Nov18 eve Topeka Grand Thea 


Nov19 mat & eve Lincoln, Neb Liberty 
Thea 


Nov 20 eve Sioux City Aud 
Моо 21 eve Des Moines Shrine Temple 
Nov 22 eve Omaha Technical High School 


Aud 
Nov 28 Independence, Kans Beldorf Thea 


Nov 24 mat & eve Springfield, Mo Shrine 
Mosque 

Nov 25 Pittsburg, Kan Murza Temple 

Nov 26 mat & eve Joplin Joplin Thea 

Nov 27 eve Joplin Joplin Thea 

Nov 28 Bartlesville Civic Aud 

Nov 29 Muskogee Orpheum 

Nov 30 Fort Smith Joie Thea 

Decl eve Little Rock Kempner Thea 


Dec2 mat & eve Little Rock Kempner 
Thea 


Dec 3 
Dec 5 
Dec 6 
Dec7 
Dec 10 
Dec 12 


Decl4 mat 
Thea 


Decl5 Thomasville, Ga Grand Thea 
Dec 16 Americus Rylander Thea 


Hot Springs Aud 

Pine Bluff Saenger Thea 
Memphis Aud 

Jackson, Miss * 

Pensacola 

Mobile Bijou Thea 

& eve Montgomery Grand 


eve 
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Dec17 mat & eve Columbus, Ca Springer 
Thea 

Dec 19-20 eves Atlanta Erlanger Thea 

Dec21 mat & eve Atlanta Erlanger Thea 

Dec 26 mat & eve Macon Grand Thea 

Dec 27 Albany, Ga Academy 

Dec 28 Valdosta Strand Thea 


Dec 29-30-31 Jacksonville, Fla Temple 
Thea 


1928 

Jan2 eve Ocala 

Jan3 eve Tampa Victory Thea 

Jan4 mat & eve Tampa Victory Thea 
Jan6 еуе Sarasota 


Jan8—18 eves Havana, Cuba Teatro Na- 
cionale 


Jan 17 mat & eve Havana, Cuba Teatro 
Nacionale 


Jan 19-21 eves Miami Fairfax Thea 
Jan 22 mat & eve Miami Fairfax Thea 


Jan23 mat & eve W. Palm Beach Kettler 
Thea 


Jan24 eve Lakeland Aud 


Jan25 mat & eve Orlando 

Jan26 eve Daytona Beach 

Jan27 eve St Augustine Jefferson Thea 

Jan 28 mat & eve Savannah Bijou Thea 

Jan30 eve Augusta, Ga Imperial Thea 

Jan3l mat & eve Augusta, Ga Imperial 
Thea 

Febl  mat&eve Charleston,SC Aud 

Feb2 eve Bennettsville, SC 

Feb3 eve Columbia, SC Columbia Thea 


Feb4 mat & eve Columbia, SC Colum- 
bia Thea 


Feb6 eve Spartanburg Montgomery Thea 
Feb7 mat & eve Charlotte Aud 


Feb8 eve Greensboro, NC National Thea 
Feb9 mat & eve Greensboro, NC Na- 
tional Thea 


Feb 10 eve Raleigh State Thea 
Febll mat & eve Raleigh State Thea 


* 8io їп marked clipping; perhaps a mistake for Jackson, Tenn. 
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1928, continued 

Feb12 eve Ft Bragg, NC (Fayetteville) 
Liberty Thea 

Febl3 eve Wilmington, NC Academy 

Feb 14 eve Goldsboro Aud ` 

Feb 15 eve ‘Portsmouth, Va Wells Thea 


Feb 18 mat & eve Portsmouth, Va Wells 
Thea 


Feb 17-18 eves Portsmouth, Va 
Thea 


Feb19 eve Newport News Military Thea 
(Fortress Monroe) 


Feb 20 mat & eve Richmond, Va Mosque 
Thea 


Feb 91 eve Lynchburg Academy Thea 
Feb 22 eve Charlottesville Jefferson Thea 
Feb 23 eve Stanton, Va New Thea 

Feb 25 mat & eve Durham 

Feb 27 eve Bluefield Colonial Thea 

Feb 98 eve Welch Davidson Thea 

Feb 29 eve Williamson 


Marl—-2 eves Huntington, W Va Hunt- 
ington Thea 


Wells 


Mar3  mat&eve Charleston, W Va Kearse 
Thea ў 

Mar 5 eve Clarksburg, W Va 

Матв eve Altoona Mishler Thea 

Mar7 mat & eve Altoona Mishler Thea 

Mar8 eve York, Pa Orpheum Thea 

Mar9 eve Cumberland, Md Maryland 
Thea 


Mar 10 mat & eve Cumberland, Md Mary- 
land Thea 


Mar 12 mat & eve Lancaster, Pa 
Opera House 


Mar 13 
Mar 14 
Mar 15 


Fulton 


eve Allentown Lyric Thea 

eve Scranton Academy 

mat & eve Scranton Academy 
Mar16 eve Williamsport. Majestic Thea 


Mar17 mat & eve Williamsport Majestic 
Thea 

Mar19 mat & eve Binghamton Bingham- 
ton Thea 


Mar 20 mat & eve 
way Thea 


Schenectady Wedge- 
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Mar 21 eve Pittsfield Colonial Thea 
Mar 22—23 eves Worcester Worcester Thea 


Mar24 mat & eve Worcester Worcester 
Thea 


Mar 26 eve Bridgeport Lyric Thea 

Mar 27 mat & eve Bridgeport Lyric Thea 

Mar 28 mat & eve Poughkeepsie 

Mar 29-30 eves Albany, NY Capital Thea 

Mar 31 mat&eve Albany, МҮ Capital Thea 

Apr 2-8 eves Montreal, Can Mis Majesty's 
Thea i | 


Apr4 mat & eve Montreal, Can Ніз Maj- . 
esty's Thea . 

Apr 5-6 eves Montreal Can His Majesty's 
Thes : ; 

Apr7  mat&eve Montreal Can His Maj- 
esty's Thea 

Apr9 mat & eve Burlington, Vt Strong 
Thea >- 


Apr 10 eve Quebec, Can Aud 

Aprll mat & eve Quebec, Can Aud 

Apr12 eve Berlin NH 

Aprl3 eve Lewiston, Me Empire Thea 

Apr I14 mat & eve Lewiston, Me Empire 
Thea 


Apr 16 eve. Rutland 

Apr 17 mat & eve Utica Colonial Thea 

Apr 18 mat & eve Watertown, NY  Poli's 
Thea | | 

Арт 19—20 eves Rochester, NY 

Apr21 mat & eve Rochester, NY 

Apr 23-24 eves Toronto, Can Princess 
Thea 

Apr 25 mat & eve Toronto, Can 
Thea 

Apr 26—27 eves Toronto, Can 
Thea 

Apr 28 mat & eve Toronto, Can 
Thea 


Princess 


Princess 


Princess 


Apr 30 eve London, Can 

May1 mat & eve London, Can 

May2 eve Hamilton, Can 

May 3 mat & eve Hamilton, Can 

May 4 eve Geneva Smith Opera House 
May 5. mat & eve Oswego 
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May 7 eve Gloversville Glove Thea 


May8 eve Norwich, NY Colonial Thea 
May9 mat & eve Auburn, NY Jefferson 
Thea 


May 10 mat&eve Corning State Thea . 
Мау 11 eve Oleon, NY Havens Thea 
Мау 12 mat & eve Erle Park Thea 


May 20 
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May 14 eve Warren, Pa Library Thea 
May 15 eve Youngstown Hippodrome 


May 16 mat & eve Youngstown Hippo- 
drom 


e 
May 17 
May 18 
May 19 


mat & eve Mansfleld, O New Thea 
eve Lima 

mat & eve Toledo Coliseum 

mat & eve Dayton Victory Thea 


22 SECOND LEWISOHN STADIUM CONCERT, 1928 


Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn and Denishawn Dancers Ernestine 
Day, Ann Douglas, Gertrude Gerrish, Anna Austin, Estelle 
Dennis, Lillian Granzow, Beatrice Allen, Patricia Martin, 
George Steares, Lester Shafer, Lillian Duncan, Janet Gibbarb, 
Robert Bergh, John O'Neil, Hazel Roy Butler, John Glenn, 
Hazel Krans, with Francesca Braggiotti. Graham Harris, 


Conductor 


BECAUSE OF THE Oriental Tour, the Denishawn Company did not 
appear at the Lewisohn Stadium after the summer of 1925 until the sum- 
mer of 1928. The first of St Denis’ ballets to use masses of dancers to fill 
the huge stage was presented. Titled The Lamp, it presented one of 
St Denis' "metaphysical" ideas in movement. 


Program 
I 
Music Visualizations 
Allégresse Shawn, Day, Gerrish, Austin, Den- 


nis, Granzow, Allen, Martin, Steares and 
Shafer 


Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 

Second Arabesque Douglas, Day and Dennis 

Orpheus (Shawn / Liszt) Shawn 

Liebeswalzer (Braggiotti / Moszkowski) Brag- 
giott 

Valse de Concert (Shawn / Glazounow) 
Shawn, Day, Granzow, Duncan, Gerrish, 
Austin, Dennis, Gibbarb, Allen, Martin, 
Steares, Shafer, Bergh and O'Neil 


II 


American Suite: Around the Hall Shawn and 
Douglas; Gringo Tango Shawn and Day; 
Boston Fancy — 1854 Gerrish, Dennis, Aus- 
tin, Martin, Steares, Shafer, O'Neil and Berg 


le yee Suite: Japanese Flower Arrangement 

Arranging the Flowers] St Denis, Day, 
Douglas, Butler, and Glenn; Lion Dance 
(Shawn / Goublier) Day, Steares and 
Shafer; Spear Dance (Japanese Spear Dance) 
Shawn 


Waltz, E Minor, Posthumous ( / Chopin) 
Douglas and Beck 

European Suite — Germany: Mazurka de Salon 
(Shawn/Wachs) Gerrish, Dennis and Aus- 
tin; France: Josephine and Hippolyte [Valse 
Directoire] St Denis and Shawn; Italy: Car- 
nival Night (Shawn/Eilenberg) Granzow 


Puchinello (Shawn / Herbert) Krans 


East Indian Suite: Soul of India St Denis; 
Black and Gold Sari (St Denis / Stoughton) 
Day; The Cosmic Dance of Stoa Shawne 
In the Bunnia Bazaar St Denis, Day, Ger- 
rish, Dennis, Austin, Allen, Gibbarb, Steares, 
Shafer, Bergh, Kempf, O'Neil and Glenn 
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The Lamp (St Denis / Liszt) St Denis, 
Shawn, Krans, Day, F. Braggiotti, G. Brag- 
giotti, Granzow, Austin, Denis, Gerrish, 
Butler, Beck, Eddy, Fry, Gardner, Gottman, 
Heye, Landreth, LeFaivre, Leigh, Manning, 
Moors, Hae, Shurr, Sidney, Webb, Allen, 
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Breeden, Coleman, Faville, Gibbarb, Gre- 
ther, Lyon, Martin, Radcliffe, Sherman, Sy- 
mington, Sandford, Steares, Shafer, Berg 
Kempf, O'Neil and Glenn. 
ROUTE SHEET 

1928 

Aug 20-22 eves NY Lewisohn Stadium 


23 WINTER SEASON, 1928-1929 


AFTER PERFORMING continually together with a company since the 
spring of 1922, St Denis and Shawn began to go their separate ways 
professionally during the winter season of 1928-1929. Shawn had built 
a Japanese Studio in Westport, Connecticut, after returning from the 
Orient. It was dedicated in July of 1928 with an all-Japanese program. 


Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn and Denishawn Dancers Anna 
Austin, Regina Beck, Estelle Dennis and Emestine Day. Alex- 


ander Alexay, Pianist 


Program 


Three Music Visualizations: Chaur Dansé 
Austin, Beck and Dennis; Gnossienne 
Shawn; Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 


Майа, Mazurka de Salon [Mazurka de Salon] 
Dennis, Beck and Austin 


Mexican Hat Dance (Shawn/ ) Day 
Flamenco Dances Shawn 


Japanese Flower Arrangement [Arranging the 
Flowers] St Denis 
Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Javanese Suite: Three Coolie Girls (St Denis / 
native music) Beck, Dennis and Austin; 
The Batik Vender (St Denis / native music) 
Beck; Serimpi [Javanese Court Dancer] 
St Denis 


Two American Sketches: Around the Hall 
Shawn and Beck; The Gringo Tango Shawn 
and Day 


White Jade St Denis 

First Arabesque Dennis 

Waltz, No 14, Posthumous Austin and Beck 
Josephine and Hippolyte St Denis and Shawn 
Dance of Red and Gold Saree Austin 


East Indian Bazaar Scene and Nautch Dance 
[In the Bunnia Bazaar and Street Nautch] 
St Denis and co 


ROUTE SHEET 
1928 
Oct 24 
Oct 26 
Моо 2 
Моо 23 


eve East Aurora, NY Aurora Thea 
Worcester Clark Thea 

eve Plainfield, NJ Plainfield Thea 
eve Wilkes-Barre Irem Temple 
Noo 24 ? Bailey Hall 


Dec3 eve Stamford Greenwich High 
School 


Decll eve 
Aud 
1929 


Jan 30 Greenville, NC 
Teachers College 


Jan 81 Rocky Mount Rocky Mount High 
School 


Easton? Senior High School 


East Carolina 


Feb1 Pinehurst Caroline Thea 
Feb3 Fort Bragg, NC War Department 
Thea 


Feb 4 Lumberton Caroline Thea 
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Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn and Denishawn Dancers Ernestine 
Day, Anna Austin, Regenia Beck, Estelle Dennis, Marian 
Chace, Joan Keena, Klarna, Doro Symington, Lester Shafer 
and James Pendleton. Alexander Alexay, Musical Director 


Program 
I 
Music Visualizations 


Ballade, Op 47 (Shawn/Chopin) Day, Aus- 
tin, Beck, Chace, Keena, Klarna, Symington, 
Shafer and Pendleton 


Prophet Bird (St Denis / Schumann) St Denis 


Revolutionary Etude Shawn, Beck, Austin 
and Chace 


First Arabesque Dennis 
Valtz д Іа Тое Austin and Beck 
Waltz (St Denis / Rubinstein) St Denis 


Allégresse Shawn, Day, Austin, Dennis, 
Chace, Keena, Beck, Klarna, Shafer and 
Pendleton 

II 
Divertissements 


White Jade St Denis 
Gnossienne Shawn 


Nadia-Mazurka de Salon [Mazurka de Salon] 
Dennis, Beck and Austin 


Mexican Hat Dance Day 


Spanish Shawl Plastique [Danza Espagnol] 
St Denis 


La Rumba (Shawn / ) Shawn and Day 


Meccanique (Shawn / MacDowell) co 
Hungarian Dance ( / Brahms) Klarna 
Josephine and Hippolyte St Denis and Shawn 


III 
Orientalía 


Japan: Flower Arrangement [Arranging the 
Flowers] St Denis; Spear Dance [Japanese 
Spear Dance] Shawn 


Java: Serimpi [Javanese Court Dancer] St 
Denis; Three Coolie Girls Beck, Dennis 
and Austin; The Batik Vender Beck 

India: Daughter of Desire [from The Light of 
Asia] (St Denis/Schenk) Day; Dance of 
Red and Gold Saree Austin; East Indian 
Bazaar Scene and Nautch Dance [In the 
ан Bazaar and Street Nautch] St Denis 
and co 


ROUTE SHEET 


1929 

Mar4 eve New Haven Shubert Thea 

Mar 5 Wellesley 

Mar 6 eve Manchester, NH Strand Thea 

Mar 7 eve Providence Alumnae Hall 

Mar 8 eve Boston Opera House 

Mar 10 eve Northampton, Mass Smith 
College 


(To be continued) 


Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg 


The Two Elder Statesmen of American Poetry * 
By ARNOLD WnurrRIDGE 


HIS AFTERNOON I want to talk about two poets, Robert Frost and 

Carl Sandburg, whom I call the elder statesmen of American poetry. I am 
not sure the title is entirely appropriate. The term “elder statesmen” suggests 
some one who has retired from active life and is devoting such energies as he 
has left to giving advice to younger men. That does not exactly fit either 
Frost or Sandburg. They are both I am glad to say extremely active, but they 
are both over eighty, and as I look over this audience I realize that chrono- 
logically at least they are far removed from you. Every generation is more 
likely to find inspiration in its own contemporaries than in the men who 
moved its parents or grandparents. I am sure that many of you respond more 
readily to Dylan Thomas or W. H. Auden than I do. Some of you, though I 
hope not too many, may be bowled over by the San Francisco circle of poets 
who, under the leadership of Kenneth Rexroth, have recently proclaimed 

themselves super-Bohemians and leaders of a new poetic revolution. 

` However that may be, I want to try to show you why, as I read Frost and 
Sandburg for the first time, they seemed to me worthy successors of the great 
poets of the Victorian era, Tennyson and Browning, Whitman and Edgar 
Allan Poe, whom I had studied at college. As I re-read these two men I am 
still continually finding something new about them that I had missed before. 
I don't say they are greater because I don't know enough to make any such 
judgment, but they interest me more than any other poets of today, English 
or American, that I am familiar with, and I hope to be able to persuade you 
that they have something to say to you too. 

To begin with Robert Frost— since the death of Hemingway he has 
become the most widely publicized American writer. Most famous poets 
receive the spotlight early in life. We think instinctively of Keats and Shelley, 
and in our own time of Edna St Vincent Millay, whose best work was pub- 
lished before she was 25, of Hart Crane, Stephen Benét, and many others. 
Robert Frost is one of the exceptions. His first volume was published in Eng- 
land in 1918 and it did not appear in New York until 1915. He was therefore 
40 years old before his own countrymen recognized him as a poet. Now 
within the span of a few years his fame has become world wide. 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Women's Council of The New York Public Library on 
November 9 1981. 
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Almost over-night — І am referring of course to the blessing he gave 
President Kennedy and the new administration on Inauguration Day — he 
acquired the stature of a sage and a national symbol. For a long time the 
critics had seen in Frost an undoubtedly authentic, but strictly regional, 
quality, and it is only recently that he has become in the truest sense a 
national poet, and even more. 

Though Frost was born in California he has lived most of his life in New 
England, and it is of course with Vermont and New Hampshire that he is 
particularly associated. He has never, like Emily Dickinson, hugged one 
hearthstone, or like Thoreau lived chiefly in one village, but he is at home 
anywhere in those two states provided there is a spring or a brook in his 
garden and a mountain in his line of vision. Once when Governor Warren 
as he then was, now Chief Justice Warren, reminded him that he was 
born in San Francisco and asked him why he had left California, he said, 
“I went out very young, I was carried out screaming." That was not quite 
true, but it was characteristic of Frost to parry a personal question in this 
way. 

The fact is that California has played only a small part in his life. He. 
refers to it in only three or four poems. Not only does he devote himself to 
the New England landscape — the lonely farm houses, the orchards, the 
pastures, the long winters and the hot summers — but he writes about it all 
in an unmistakably New England way. The characters he presents are the 
products of adversity. You all know them — the hired man who came home 
to die — home being the place "where, when you have to go there, they 
have to take you in,” or as the wife puts it, "something you somehow haven't 
to deserve.” Then there is the servant in the boarding house who spends her 
life “cooking meals for hungry men, and washing dishes after them, doing 
things over and over again that just won't stay done.” Her only pleasure in 
life is looking out of the window, but she doesn’t complain any more than 
the crippled man who has been swindled by an insurance shark, or the 
farmer who failed and put everything he owned into a telescope. There is 
not much gaiety about these characters, they accept their fate with a quiet 
stoicism. | 

Unlike the earlier generation of New England writers, Emerson and 
Thoreau for instance, Frost has no reforms to advocate, no social theories to 
advance. As he himself puts it in one of his poems: 


I own I never really warmed 
To the reformer or reformed. 
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As another poet has expressed it, Frost is 


No fidget and no reformer, just 

A calm observer of ought and must, 

A lover of books but a reader of man, 

No cynic and no charlatan, 

Who never defers and never demands, 
But, smiling, takes the world in his hands, 
Seeing it good as when God first saw 

And gave it the weight of his will for law. 


— (Briss CARMAN) 


Frost is no pessimist. Sometimes he may be stoical, often he is serenely 
contented with life. He has been a farmer, schoolmaster, and lecturer at vari- 
ous times, but these occupations have not claimed much of his attention. He 
has wanted to earn money enough to devote himself to poetry, and this he 
has succeeded in doing. He has made few demands on life. Poetry and talk 
with a few intimate friends are the only things for which he really cares. 

His convictions have grown not so much from what he has thought as from 
what he has felt. They are the fruit of his temperament rather than the chil- 
dren of his mind. You can never forget that Frost is essentially a country- 
man, and being a countryman he cherishes his independence above all 
things. The people in his poems live close to the earth, close enough to dread 
the menace of winter, and to welcome the spring with more than poetic glad- 
ness. Frost looks at nature with the understanding of the farmer as well as 
with the insight of the poet. Urban life is something for which he seems to 
have an instinctive antipathy. 

I think this antipathy is hinted at in one of his most characteristic poems, 
"Mending Wall," which I am sure you are all familiar with. You remember 
how two country neighbors meet together in early spring to repair the stone 
walls upset by winter frosts, spring thaws, and by the hunters. One, perhaps 
a philosopher at heart, speculates on the fact that every year nature over- 
throws man’s artifice. "Something there is about me that does not like a wall." 
The other labors to restore the boundary line on the score that "good fences 
make good neighbors." 

The situation is presented without comment. Frost is not arguing for any- 
thing in particular. Perhaps he has in mind the struggle between blind 
obedience to custom and instinctive radicalism. You can argue it any way 
you like, but I am inclined to think the wall is a symbol of something Frost 


cherishes — love of privacy, reticence, independence. In any case the imag- 
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ination lingers on where the poem ends, and that surely is the test of a good 
poem. 

On the other hand, another aspect of the countryman — the hatred of 
being cooped up, which you may say is implied by a wall, is clearly marked 
in another poem, “A Brook in the City.” In this poem Frost identifies himself 
with a mountain brook which has had to make way for civilization. It has 
been canalized and finally thrust into a sewer. The poet wonders whether the 
brook has not left behind it a legacy of uneasiness that keeps the new-built 
city from both work and sleep. 

One of the things I most admire about Frost is his scrupulous refusal to 
falsify or poeticize the essential quality of what has moved him, his refusal 
to testify to anything more than the truth. Another thing I admire in him is 
that he never stresses in his verse a note that would not be stressed in ordi- 
nary speech. Somehow or other he keeps the narrow path between the com- 
monplace and the high-falutin. It is easy enough to write flat-footed verse, or 
to climb on the high horse and become ostentatiously “literary.” Frost steers 
clear of these dangers. Let me read you his poem on the woodchuck to show 
you what I mean. 


А Dromuw WoopcHUCK 


One thing has a shelving bank 
Another a rotting plank, 

To give it cozier skies 

And make up its lack of size. 


My own strategic retreat 

Is where two rocks almost meet, 
And still more secure and snug 
A two-door burrow I dug. 


With those in mind at my back 

I сар sit forth exposed to attack 
As one who shrewdly pretends 
That he and the world are friends. 


All we who prefer to live 

Have a little whistle we give, 
And flash, at the first alarm 
We dive down under the farm. 


We allow some time for guile 
And don’t come out for a while 
Either to eat or drink. 

We take occasion to think. 
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And if after the hunt goes past 
And the double-barrelled blast 
(Like war and pestilence 

And the loss of common sense), 


If I can with confidence say 
That still for another day, 

Or even another year, 

I will be there for you, my dear, 


It will be because, though small 

As measured against the All, 

I have been so instinctively thorough 
About my crevice and burrow. 


This is conversational if you like, but how rarely do we hear such conversa- 
tion — no shop-worn verbiage, no jargon, no rambling parentheses. In every 
one of these eight stanzas the language is direct, vivid, and to the point. Like 
the poet that he is, Frost has illuminated a familiar scene with a flash of 
insight. This poem does not seem to me either old-fashioned or particularly 
modern. I should call it timeless. Now let me read you another poem on a 
woodchuck by a younger man, Richard Eberhart, that does seem to me 
definitely modern. 

THE GROUNDHOG 


In June, amid the golden fields, 

I saw a groundhog lying dead. 

Dead lay he; my senses shook, 

And mind outshot our naked frailty. 
There lowly in the vigorous summer 
His form began its senseless change, 
And made my senses waver dim 
Seeing nature ferocious in him. 
Inspecting close his maggot’s might 
And seething cauldron of his being. 
Half with loathing, half with a strange love, 
I poked him with an angry stick. 

The fever arose, became a flame 

And Vigour circumscribed the skies, 
Immense energy in the sun, 

And through my flame a sunless trembling. 
My stick had done nor good nor harm. 
Then stood I silent in the day 
Watching the object, as before; 

And kept my reverence for knowledge 
Trying for control, to be still, 

To quell the passion of the blood; 
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Until I had bent down on my knees 
Praying for joy in the sight of decay. 
And so I left; and J returned 

In autumn strict of eye, to see 

The sap gone out of the groundhog, 
But the bony sodden hulk remained. 
But the year had lost its meaning, 
And in intellectual chains 

I lost both love and loathing, 

Mured up in the wall of wisdom. 
Another summer took the fields again 
Massive and burning, full of life, 

But when I chanced upon the spot 
There was only a little hair left, 

And bones bleaching in the sunlight 
Beautiful as architecture; 

I watched them like a geometer, 
And cut a walking stick from a birch. 
It has been three years, now. 

There is no sign of the groundhog. 
Istood there in the whirling summer, 
My hand capped a withered heart, 
And thought of China and of Greece, 
Of Alexander in his tent; 

Of Montaigne in his tower, 

Of Saint Theresa in her wild lament. 


How different this is from Frost. Note the emphasis on putrefaction, the 
maggots, the bony sodden hulk of the dead animal. Frost concerns himself 
with the vital being of the woodchuck. Eberhart analyzes his own emotions 
on coming across the putrid carcass. It seems to me more modern in temper, 
though of course it harks back also to the metaphysical poetry of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Now I want to read just one more poem of Frost’s — another of those 
athletic poems that does not have an ounce of spare flesh on it, but I read it 
as an example of a more sophisticated, a more philosophically humorous, 
approach to life, than you find in the earlier poems. 


Tue Bearer or Evi. TIDINGS 


The bearer of evil tidings, 
When he was halfway there, 
Remembered that evil tidings 
Were a dangerous thing to bear. 
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So when he came to the parting 
Where one road led to the throne 
And one went off to the mountains 
And into the wild unknown. 


He took the oneto the mountains 
Heran through the Vale of Cashmere, 
He ran through the rhododendrons 
Till he came to land of Pamir. 


And there in a precipice valley 
A girl of his age he met 

Took him off to her bower 

Or he might be running yet. 


She taught him her tribe’s religion: 
How ages and ages since 

A princess en route for China 

To marry a Persian prince 


Had been found with child; and her army 
Had come to a troubled halt. 

And though a god was the father 

And nobody else at fault, 


It had seemed discreet to remain there 
And go neither on nor back. 

So they stayed and declared a village 
There in the land of the Yak. 


And the child that came of the princess 
Established a royal line, 

And his mandates were given heed to 
Because he was born divine. 


And that is why there were people 
On one Himalayan shelf; 

And the bearer of evil tidings 
Decided to stay there himself. 


Atleast he had this in common 

With the race he chose to adopt: 
They both of them had their reasons 
For stopping where they had stopped. 


As for his evil tidings, 

Belshazzar’s overthrow, 

What hurry to tell Belshazzar 
What soon enough he would know? 
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There is another poem of Frost's which you really ought to read in con- 
nection with this — ^The Road Not Taken." Here he tells of an experience 
which I suppose is common to all of us. At some point in life we are presented 
with a choice between two roads. We decide on one and as we trudge along 
it we wonder what would have happened if we had chosen the other. 

I shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 
Two roads diverged in a wood, and I — 


Itook the one less travelled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 


Now I want to talk to you about a man who chose the other path — Carl 
Sandburg. Sandburg represents a different aspect of America. Frost's New 
England scene, the men and women leading lives of quiet desperation, meas- 
uring themselves against the elements, seem to be far removed from him. 
One finds his materials in an abandoned cottage, a tuft of fireweed, a birch 
tree, a woodchuck, a spring thaw. The other finds it in steel mills and slaugh- 
ter houses, corn fields and prairies. Sandburg writes of Chicago as 


Hog butcher for the world, 

Toolmaker, stacker of wheat, 

Player with railroads, and the Nation’s freight handler; 
Stormy, husky, brawling, 

City of the big shoulders. 


Like all those who pride themselves on being modern, he writes in the 
language of the people, but it is the language of people who live in cities, 
very different from the slow thoughtful talk of Frost’s New Englanders. Sand- 
burg is the son of a Swedish immigrant, whose struggle to make a living in 
their new home was something the boy never forgot. His schooling was hap- 
hazard. He grew up in Galesburg, Illinois, a small city filled with Lincoln 
memories. At 18 he went to work delivering milk to the neighbors. During 
the next six years he was, in rapid succession, porter in a barber shop, scene 
shifter in a cheap theatre, truck driver for a brickyard, dishwasher in an 
Omaha hotel, and harvest hand in a Kansas wheatfield. Then came the Span- 
ish American war followed by an appointment to West Point. Unfortunately 
Sandburg’s mathematics were not up to West Point standards. He only lasted 
two weeks at the Academy, after which he went back home and drifted into 
journalism. These various occupations equipped him, as no amount of for- 
mal education would have done, to be the poet of industrial America. Not even 
Whitman, with whom he is often compared, knew America as he knew it. 
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No other poet has given us as much of the American scene as Carl Sand- 
burg. He is not a conscious artist like Frost. Much of his poetry is mere 
improvisation, notations for poetry rather than poetry itself. He writes en- 
tirely in free verse, which Frost says is like playing tennis with the net let 
down. Incidentally Frost's definition of liberty is to feel comfortable in har- 
ness, a definition which Sandburg would never understand. Sandburg is con- 
vinced that vitality, energy, truth to modern life, or rather to the outward 
phenomena of modern life, are all that is asked of a poet. Yet his rhythms 
are his own, and he has managed to catch the flavor of America in a few lines 
as no other poet has done. 

In his little sketches of streetcars, skyscrapers and drug stores, he touched a 
world hitherto unknown to poetry with the rough tenderness of his imagina- 
tion. His seeing eye, finding beauty on the drab prairie and in the smoky 
factory, extended the province of the poet, and at the same time began the 
difficult task of humanizing the waste spaces of American life. АП this, mind 
you, was 50 years ago. The distinguishing feature of the Middle West, to 
quote another poet of the period, John Gould Fletcher, is "its immense flat- 
ness and monotony." Yet in this monotony of landscape there are great 
stretches of beauty, and in this worship of material success there is a stirring 
of an ideal. 

Carl Sandburg was the mouthpiece through which this inarticulate ideal- 
ism made itself heard. 

The first thing to be said about Sandburg then is that he extended the 
province of the poet by incorporating into his verse many of the familiar 
objects of every day life, which had hitherto seemed to us essentially prosaic. 
Kipling had already introduced us to the poetry latent in machines, but he 
never quite brought urban life into poetry the way Sandburg has done. In 
his hands locomotives, machine shops, slums, smoke and steel, all became 
transmuted into poetry. It may be argued that a new artifact must have time 
to settle comfortably into a community's environment before it can be put 
into a poet's transformer. If this is so poets must wait for the hardware of our 
age to melt into the landscape. To many of us of the older generation it is 
rather sad that by the time locomotives had made their way into poetry the 
railroads were rapidly passing out of use. 

Itis to Sandburg's credit that he sensed the beauty of machines, and at the 
same time their cost in human suffering, sooner than any of his contempo- 
raries. The monumental elegance of skyscrapers does not blind him to the 
tragedies of poverty, nor does the beauty of cornflowers obscure for him the 
bitter toil of the farmers. Conditions in factories and on farms have changed 
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a good deal since these poems came out nearly half a century ago, but it was 
because of Sandburg's quick perception of unsuspected beauty and his deep 
sympathy with the oppressed that his poems appealed to thousands of people 
in America who had never cared for poetry before. 

For one thing this was something new and ruthlessly contemporary in feel- 
ing. Of course they liked it. Here was something within their grasp. In every 
generation of poetry lovers there is always a group that likes to assert in 
clarion tones that they are making a clean break with the past. They are going 
to break new ground, explore new themes, above all they are going to use 
the language of everyday speech instead of the flabby, stilted language which 
they think has become associated with poetry. There is nothing new about 
the revolt against poetic diction, or the crusade against intellectualism. You 
find it in Walt Whitman, whose great enemy is always the genteel tradition. 
You find it in Wordsworth who wanted to write poetry in the language of 
conversation, "such as that employed by persons in a humble situation of 
society." There is always a revolt going on in poetry, as in every other form 
of creative activity, against the conventional. T. S. Eliot revolted against the 
lyrical poetry of the 19th century because it did not combine thought with 
feeling, and today poets are revolting against the esoteric allusions in Eliot's 
poetry, because in the verse of his followers that too has degenerated into a 
convention. | 

You can pursue the theme of convention and revolt indefinitely. Not long 
ago I came across a curious echo of Sandburg's insistence on a new vocabu- 
lary in poetry more suited to the needs of our time in what was to me a most 
unexpected place. I discovered that the French poets of the 16th century, 
Ronsard and Du Bellay, complained that certain ‘métiers’ and certain tools 
that had sprung into use in their time had not yet found their way into the 
language of poetry. You will find this point made in Du Bellay's Défense et 
Illustration de la Langue Frangaise. 

I have no objection to these reiterated declarations of independence, but 
sometimes I wonder whether the poet who prides himself on having shed the 
past is really as revolutionary as he thinks. As Frost puts it: 


Most of the change we think we see in life 
Is due to truths being in and out of favor. 


No one was more ostentatiously contemporary, more consciously American, 
than Sandburg, and yet when you scratch below the surface of his poetry 
you will find as often as not that all he is doing is to express the old immemo- 
rial themes of poetry in new trappings. 
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One of these immemorial themes is the fleetingness of life. Francois Villon 
expressed it in the familiar refrain, “Ой sont les neiges d’antan?” In graduate 
school we used to refer to this irreverently as the “ubi sunt” formula. One of 
the most beautiful expressions of it is in the exquisite lines of one of the great- 
est English poets of our time, Walter de la Mare: 


Here lies a most beautiful lady 
Light of foot and hand was she, 

I think she was the most beautiful lady 
That was ever in the west country. 


But beauty vanishes, beauty passes, 
However rare, rare it be, 

If I should perish, who will remember 
The lady from the west country. 


Now let us see how Carl Sandburg handles the same theme: 


Huntington sleeps in a house six feet long. 
Huntington dreams of railroads he built and owned, 
Huntington dreams of ten thousand men saying: Yes, sir. 


Blithery sleeps in a house six feet long. 
Blithery dreams of rails and ties he laid. 
Blithery dreams of saying to Huntington: Yes, sir! 


Huntington, 
Blithery, sleep in houses six feet long. 


When I first read this poem, a good many years ago, it seemed to me new and 
strange. It is certainly not what we are accustomed to in 19th century poetry, 
English or American, but the thought Sandburg conveys, the fact that time 
devours all things is familiar to all who read poetry. 

Another of these time-honored themes is the eternity of love. The fleeting- 
ness of life and the eternity of love — how constantly have the poets of all 
ages harped on these two motifs, one the complement of the other. As an 
example of this theme let me read you a few stanzas from a poem you all 
know well, Edgar Allan Poe’s “Annabel Lee”: 

It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 
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Iwasa child and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

But we loved with a love that was more than love, 
I and my Annabel Lee; 

With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me... . 


Now let me read you a poem of Sandburg’s on the same theme, but as you 
will see in a very different idiom: 
A CourLE 


He was in Cincinnati, she in Burlington. 

He was in a gang of Postal Telegraph linemen. 

She was a pot rassler in a boarding house. 

“The crying is lonely,” she wrote him. 

“The same here,” he answered. 

The winter went by and he came back and they married 

And he went away again where rain storms knocked down telegraph 
poles and wires with frozen sleet. 

And again she wrote him, “The crying is lonely.” 

And again he answered, “The same here.” 

Their five children are in the public schools. 

He votes the Republican ticket and is a taxpayer. 

They are known among those who know them 

As honest American citizens living honest lives. 

Many things that bother other people never bother them. 

They have five children and they are a couple, 

A pair of birds that call to each other and satisfy. 

As sure as he goes away she writes him, “The crying is lonely” 

And he flashes back the old answer, “The same here.” 

1415 a long time since he was a gang lineman at Cincinnati 

And she was a pot rassler in a Burlington boarding house; 

Yet they never get tired of each other; they are a couple. 


If you can bear with me I should like to read just one more poem of Sand- 
burg’s called “Mamie.” I happened to read it at the same time that I was 
reading Madame Bovary, and as you will see it is on exactly the same theme. 


MAMIE 


Mamie beat her head against the bars of a little Indiana town and 
dreamed of romance and big things off somewhere the way the 
railroad trains all ran. 


She could see the smoke of the engines get lost down where the 
streaks of steel flashed in the sun and when the newspapers came 
in on the morning mail she knew there was a big Chicago far off, 
where all the trains ran. 
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She got tired of the barber shop boys and the post office chatter and 
the church gossip and the old pieces the band played on the Fourth 
of July and Decoration Day, 


And sobbed at her fate and beat her head against the bars and was 
going to kill herself, 


When the thought came to her that if she was going to die she might 
as well die struggling for a clutch of romance among the streets of 
Chicago. 


She has a job now at six dollars a week in the basement of the Boston 
store. 


And even now she beats her head against the bars in the same old 
way and wonders if there is a bigger place where the railroads run 
to from Chicago where maybe there is 


romance 
and big things 

and real dreams 
that never go smash. 


Mamie, Madame Bovary, Carol Kinnicutt, Walter Mitty — the experience 
we have all of us had of dreaming, and then being suddenly rejected into the 
world again! Wasn't it one of Aldous Huxley's characters who said that he 
believed in God, but only when the violins were playing. And who is there 
who has not suffered a letdown on leaving the concert hall or the theatre and 
finding himself once more hanging on to a strap in the subway. 

One other poem, "Manitoba Childe Roland," seems to me the conclusive 
proof of Sandburg's passion for putting old wine in new bottles. One of 
Browning's favorite doctrines, success in failure, is here translated, and I 
think very effectively, into Western experience. Again in this poem you catch 
a suggestion of Sandburg's anti-intellectualism: 


And her eyes had the haze of autumn hills and it was 
beautiful and she could not understand. 


Sandburg is now 83 years old. He still writes poetry, but as you know he 
has devoted most of his time and energy to his great life of Lincoln. Though 
I like his poetry, particularly the earlier volumes, I think he will be remem- 
bered more for this monumental work on Lincoln. More recently he has been 
working on what he calls his "American Songbag," a collection of words, 
music and accompaniments to hundreds of songs gathered from railroad 
men, cowboys, mountain people, convicts and others who, as he says, sing 
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because they must. Sandburg has a great feeling about the compulsion of 
poetry. He has always claimed that in prose you say what you mean, but 
that in verse you say what you must. That does not seem to me an entirely 
fair distinction, but there it is. 

Some one asked me if there was any reason for my coupling Frost and 
Sandburg other than they both happen to be over 80. Yes, there is a reason. 
I think of them as complementing each other. Frost is always insisting on the 
need of asserting one’s own individuality, on not just fitting into the environ- 
ment, but on putting one’s own imprint on life. To be a free man, he seems 
to say, you must keep the world at arm’s length. Don’t join too many gangs. 
I can imagine his subscribing whole-heartedly to Wendell Phillips's proud 
reply to a politician, “Remember that one man with God is a majority.” In 
Sandburg you will recognize another aspect of democracy — the longing to 
be in harmony with your age, to be part of a team, to belong to something 
bigger than yourself — a family, a school, a club, a church, a nation. 

Frost is restrained, sceptical, critical of the world in which he finds him- 
self. There are, he says, two kinds of realist — the one who offers a good deal 
of dirt with his potato to show that it is a real one; the other who is satisfied 
with the potato brushed clean. “I’m inclined to be of the second kind. To me 
the thing art does for life is to clean it, to strip it to form.” 

By contrast Sandburg seems noisy and exuberant, perhaps you will say, 
more typically American. Maybe, but after all the American writer is a human 
being before he is an American, and he writes out of his own congenital tem- 
perament. It is true, for instance, that America has formed a vision of herself, 
and is so considered abroad, as a land of new opportunities and great expec- 
tations. As a nation we have been consistently optimistic, and rightly so. 

And yet you may create a vision of horror like Hawthorne or Melville, or 
most of all, Faulkner, and still be a good American and a good democrat. In- 
deed, the aspect of contemporary fiction most difficult to explain to foreigners 
is what seems to me its wilful despondency, its tortured emphasis on the sor- 
did and the degrading. How little it reflects the supposedly American traits 
of confidence and optimism. So let us leave it that these two men I have been 
talking about, Frost and Sandburg, are interesting not primarily because they 
are American, but because like all poets who make any claim on our attention 
they reveal a new vision of the nature of things, a vision that is much larger 
than any national or political system, and because at their best they induce in 
the reader that willing suspension of disbelief, which, as Coleridge says, con- 
stitutes poetic faith. 


Garrick and Stratford 


By MARTHA WINBURN ENGLAND 
Queens College 


PART II 


4 BOSWELL vs DIBDIN 


F THE MANY eyewitness accounts of the jubilee, that of James Boswell 
О is perhaps the most rapturous and that of Charles Dibdin the most 
cynical?* Although Dibdin's story was written thirty years after the event, 
he protests that it “may be depended on as correct and faithful.” He should 
have been in a position to know the inside story, for he ^was consulted from 
first to last" in the preparations. Boswell was only an observer, but he was 
the ideal observer with a fine eye for detail and a quick reaction to personali- 
ties. His story was written during and immediately after the jubilee in his 
private journal and for the public press. Both Boswell and Dibdin bring to 
the telling of the tale real feeling and a keen sense of personal involvement, 
and yet their versions differ so widely that the two points of view may serve 

' as a sort of stereopticon to bring the affair into three-dimensional focus. 

Charles Dibdin was one of the corps of composers who supplied Garrick 
with tunes for Shakespeare's Garland, the ditties designed for group singing 
at the jubilee with lyrics mostly by Garrick plus a few by Jerningham and 
Bickerstaffe. Dibdin was a popular composer and a fluent one. With his 
autobiography he published six hundred songs selected from his complete 
writings. The other composers in the group were Ailmon, Aylward, Bar- 
thelemon and Boyce — all of them popular writers representing no mean 
competition. Dr William Boyce had set William Havard's Ode to Shake- 
speare, a forerunner of Garrick's, and had written the music for the peren- 
nial favorite Harlequin's Invasion, another forerunner of jubilee procedure. 
That pantomime included "Heart of Oak," a sea chanty with words by 
Garrick which is not yet forgotten. Dibdin, however, considered himself a 
cut above the others. He objected strenuously to Garrick's assigning the 
same lyrics to several composers and choosing the product that best suited 
his purpose for the Garland. Just what that purpose was was clear enough 


28 Boswell in Search of a Wife, ed Frank Brady and Frederick A. Pottle (1956) 264—285. Per- 
mission to quote was given by McGraw-Hill Co. Boswell's letter appeared in the Public Adver- 
tiser Sept 16, 1769, also in the London Magazine, xxxvi (1769) 451—450. Dibdin as previously 
cited, 1 73—81. 
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in Garrick’s own mind, but, being no trained musician, he had difficulty in 
conveying the idea to his staff. Garrick had read Percy's Reliques, and had 
modeled his lyrics on the old English songs he found there. The flavor of 
antiquity was meant to waft the jubilee back to the proper historical era. 
He wanted melodies that would reinforce his antiquarian interests without 
offending modern taste or putting a strain on modern ears, and melodies 
that could be picked up at one hearing. This quasi-historical approach was 
something of a strain on Dibdin, who thought he knew how music should 
be written. “I was slave to it for months," he wrote. "I set and re-set songs 
till my patience was exhausted, which were received or rejected just as 
ignorance or caprice prevailed." Dibdin always insisted that Garrick could 
not tell one tune from another, and during the writing of the Garland might 
cheerfully accept one morning a tune he failed to recognize as the very tune 
he had categorically rejected the night before. To ignorance and caprice 
Garrick added a vanity that caused many a crisis, as on the day when Dibdin 
praised the lyric "Sisters of the tuneful strain" as the best of the lot only to 
find that it had been written by Jerningham, not Garrick. 

Dibdin owed Garrick money, and only the debt kept him from abandon- 
ing the trying work. If he showed signs of rebellion, Garrick cracked that 
whip over his head. And for all his work he was paid twenty guineas, and 
spent twenty-six pounds on the trip to Stratford. How "correct and faithful" 
this story is, one cannot tell; certainly Dibdin can be proved wrong in his 
statement that Thomas Arne was paid no more than he, for Garrick's cor- 
respondence contains Ame’s receipt for sixty guineas for the Ode alone. 
Anyway Dibdin's picture of back-stage life is an ugly one, soured by grudges 
kept warm for thirty years. 

Boswell, on the other hand, approached the jubilee in festive mood. Not 
long before, he had made his trip to Corsica and had met the celebrated 
patriot Paoli who was so much admired at the time that recipes in the ladies’ 
magazines were named for him. Boswell's book on Corsica was already in 
a third edition with 7,000 copies sold, and the French and Dutch translations 
were announced. He had deeper cause to rejoice, for he had just won prom- 
ise of the hand of his loved cousin Margaret Montgomerie. The summer 
sessions of the Edinburgh court over, he set out for London pleased with 
himself and with all he saw. His primary reason for going to London was 
to get medical treatment, but his spirits were high and the very sight of 
London, as always, sent them even higher. 

He arrived in the city on Friday evening September 1, resolved not to go 
to the jubilee, but he soon succumbed to the “whirlpool of curiosity, which 
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could not fail to carry me down." ** Next morning he went to the office of 
his physician to postpone treatment until after he should return from Strat- 
ford, and went to the shop of an embroiderer carrying a paper pattern he 
had devised for a Corsican cap. He had determined to attend the jubilee 
masquerade ball dressed as a Corsican chieftain. On Sunday he had dinner 
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Ficors 4. James Boswell in the dress of an armed 
Corsican chief, as he appeared at the Jubilee. 
London Magaxine 1769 
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with his physician, Sir John Pringle, who manifested little sympathy with 
the jubilee and kept the conversation on the barbarities of Shakespeare and 
the bad manners of the citizens of Edinburgh. Monday Boswell bought and 
borrowed his Corsican costume: scarlet waistcoat and breeches, a coat with 
a Moor's head (the crest of Corsica) ringed with laurel (presumably Shake- 
speare's), black spatter-dashes, musket, stiletto, pistol and cartridge pouch. 
The cap turned out well, with a blue cockade and feather on one side and 
VIVA LA LIBERTA embroidered in gold letters on the front. Then he found a 
perfect treasure, a staff for climbing Corsican mountains, fatefully carved 
with the Avonian swan. He was not long in grasping this amazing fusion 
of symbols. He paid six shillings for the staff, and after the bargain was closed 
confessed to the shopkeeper, ^Why, Sir, this vine is worth any money. It is 
a Jubilee staff. That bird is the bird of Avon." * On Tuesday morning he 
set off for Stratford, lost his pocket book, found it again, and arrived Wednes- 
day noon in a real jubilee frame of mind. 

Not so Dibdin. As Garrick left for Stratford Dibdin had staged a grand 
rebellion, asking that his songs be returned, refusing to complete one of 
Garrick's projects assigned to him when it was too late to assign it to anyone 
else. Garrick had written a Morning Serenade, "Let Beauty with the sun 
arise, To Shakespeare tribute pay." It was to be sung at dawn under the 
windows of reigning beauties and the more noteworthy visitors, and was 
to set the whole tone of ye olde English rustic festival. After Garrick left, 
Dibdin reconsidered, fearing Garrick would represent his refusal as "a med- 
itated insult to the public." 


I therefore changed my mind, set the words, with accompanyments, as 
everybody knows, for guitars and flutes, got down to Stratford the evening 
before the Jubilee, made the musicians sit up all night, and as soon as it 
was daylight we sallied forth as a band of masqueraders, and to the 
astonishment of Garrick serenaded him with the very thing he had set 
his heart upon, but which he had given up as lost. 


Why professional musicians should have to sit up all night learning music 
anyone can read at sight is not explained. Be that as it may, no sleep and a 
diet of crow made an inauspicious beginning for a festive occasion. 


e 


25 Boswell 274. 
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5 WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER FIFTH 


Wednesday dawned fair and clear. Thirty cannon on the banks of the 
Avon announced the jubilee dawn. All the bells of Stratford rang and the 
mummers sang merrily under the windows of William Hunt's home where 
lay the Steward. These dawn ceremonies have been reverently preserved in 
later jubilees. As the masquers moved through the town, early risers joined 
them and joined the serenading beneath the windows of dukes and earls 
and society beauties and current celebrities. Even Dibdin was moved to 
surprise by the "large assembly of elegance and fashion." 

Very eaxly the burgesses assembled at the Guild Hall and transacted a 
traditional duty of that day — the election of a mayor for the coming year 
— before they marched in full regalia to the new Town Hall. In the large 
upstairs ball room the morning light flickered dramatically through the 
transparencies that filled the windows and fell on the two new portraits of 
Garrick and Shakespeare, as William Hunt delivered to the Steward the 
insignia of his office, a wand of mulberry wood and a medallion carved 
from the wood, saying, "Sir, You, who have done the memory of Shakespeare 
so much honour, are esteemed the fittest person to be appointed the first 
Steward of his Jubilee." And at the words all the cannon fired again and all 
the bells rang. 

During breakfast served in the ball room the drums and fifes of the War- 
wickshire militia played for the first time Dibdin's ballad "Warwickshire" 
that was to become the hit tune of the day, part of London stage and social 
life, yet remaining peculiarly and officially the property of the Warwickshire 
militia, for it is still the regimental quickstep, and has gone around the world 
with Shakespeare's embattled townsmen. Boswell happily judged it “a ballad 
of great merit of its kind, lively, spirited, full of witty turns and even delicate 
fancies. Mr Garricks words and Mr Dibdin’s music went charmingly to- 
gether and we all joined in the chorus.” The chorus sings: “The Will of all 
Wills was a Warwickshire Will,” “The man of all men was a Warwickshire 
man,” and, beginning the consistent effort to whitewash that old deersteal- 
ing legend, “The thief of all thieves was a Warwickshire thief,” for he had 
stolen all the beauties of nature as well as the deer. 

At eleven o'clock all marched in solemn procession to the church that had 
rounded the cycle of Shakespeare's life, and there placed wreaths and gar- 
lands on the bust, so many that one observer said the bust peeped from the 
shrubbery like the god Pan. Then the audience heard Dr Thomas Arne 
conduct a corps of brilliant musicians through the score of his oratorio 
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Judith, book by Isaac Bickerstaffe, dedicated to Garrick.2* Dibdin found no 
fault with the music, "one of the noblest compositions that ever stamped 
fame upon a musician." He did, however, find fault with Garrick's schedul- 
ing the oratorio at this point in the program. “It’s beauties were not felt.” 
Even Joseph Cradock found it a bit dull for a day of gaiety.2” Garrick's 
Vagary; or England Run Mad, one of the pamphlets on the jubilee that 
stocked the London bookstalls a few weeks later, ironically protested that 
it was perfectly appropriate, a compliment to Shakespeare’s older daughter, 
for there was no oratorio named William. But Boswell, at least, was de- 
lighted. “A grand and admirable performance.” He was not bored with 
religious observances on such a day. He wished, on the contrary, that prayers 
and a short sermon had been added to express appropriate gratitude to the 
Creator. If a twentieth-century reader find an oratorio inappropriate to a 
festive occasion, he forgets the place of the oratorio in eighteenth-century 
social life. Shortly after Garrick’s Jubilee, a jubilee was held in West Wy- 
combe in imitation of Garrick, the purpose being to dedicate a temple (i. e., 
summer house) to Bacchus. The oratorio Jephtha was given, the guests at- 
tending not only the performance but the rehearsals as well. We might not 
choose Jephtha for a twentieth-century bacchanal, but in 1769 things were 
different. 

The religious ceremony past, it was “desired that the Shakespeare favours 
be universally worn.” These were of Garrick’s design, a medal to be worn 
about the neck, on the obverse a head of Shakespeare and the motto “We 
shall not look upon his like again,” on the reverse, “Jubilee at Stratford in 
honour and to the memory of Shakespeare September 1769 — D. С. Steward.” 
Westwood of Birmingham had struck the medals and they were worn by 
all guests and townspeople. Garrick had designed rainbow-striped ribbon 
that had been specially woven at Coventry. Mr Jackson of Tavistock Street, 
London, had set up shop in Chapel Street where all returning from the 
church could conveniently read his placard. 


SHAKESPEARE'S JUBILEE 
A Ribband has been made on purpose at Coventry called the Shake- 
speare ribband: it is an imitation of the rainbow, which uniting the 
colours of all parties, is likewise an emblem of the great variety of his 
cou “Each change of many coloured life he drew.” 
— JOHNSON 
26 Hubert Langley, Dr. Arne (1938) 88-96, attests the excellence of the music, and adds the 
fact that in 1773 at a performance of this work in Covent Garden women for the first time took 
the place of boys singing in an oratorio chorus. 
37 Cradock x 218. 
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Boswell approved. "I dare say Mr Samuel Johnson never imagined that this 
line of his would appear on a bill to promote the sale of ribbands. Since I 
have mentioned this illustrious author, I cannot but regret that he did not 
honour Shakespeare's jubilee with his presence, which would have added 
much dignity to our meeting." 

Thus resplendent the entire population paraded through the town to the 
Birthplace led by the musicians. The papers as well as the visitors com- 
mented on the complete democracy in the air. Hairdressers and earls, towns- 
people, run-away apprentices, lords and ladies and actors all rejoiced to- 
gether. Garrick was sparkling, the air was sparkling, Stratford was at its 
best. The Birthplace in Henley Street was ready to turn an honest penny, 
the Swan and Maidenhead by wetting any throats dried by too much singing, 
the bookshop to sell Shakespeare's Garland. so all could join in the chorus. 
Garrick had written a special song for the Birthplace and he led the group 


in singing it: . 
Here Nature nursed her darling boy, 
From whom all care and sorrow fly, 
Whose harp the Muses strung. 
From heart to heart let joy reboundl 
Now! Now we tread enchanted ground. 
Here Shakespeare walked and sung. 


Then the parade moved toward the river and entered the rotunda. Outside 
it still looked a bit thrown-together, but the banners waved brightly and 
within all flaws were covered by the much-talked-of crimson velvet curtains. 


Mag.Oetizdy. 
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Ficure 5. The amphitheater built on the bank of the Avon to house the large Jubilee 
Gentleman’s Magazine 1769 
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cies gleamed in the town and the streets were lighted with a brilliance that 
was arranged so as to increase as one neared the rotunda. There is a book 
named Splendid Occasions in English History 1520—1947, in which the 
author, Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, describes twelve of the great pageants that have 
illuminated England, among them the Field of the Cloth of Gold, the Prog- 
resses of Queen Elizabeth, the Coronation of Charles the Second, the Insti- 
tution of the Order of the Bath. Sixth of the twelve is Garrick's Jubilee. For 
obvious reasons Mr Fletcher concentrates on this evening. Since Garrick 
knew well the value of climax, one can deduce what bravura effects must 
have been ruined by the rain next day from the fact that his second-best 
efforts rivalled in splendor any of the pageants England has accorded her 
monarchs. It stands alone in the eighteenth century as a classic example of 
unclassical unrestraint. Only knowing the dazzle of Wednesday night can 
one realize the disappointment when Thursday's show did not come off. 
Jopson's Coventry Mercury was almost inconsolable, although the chance 
to watch richly-dressed peers fall into the flooded ditches had its simple 
pleasures also. But on Wednesday night Warwickshire crowded the banks 
of the Avon and trembled with awful joy as the handiwork of Dominico 
Angelo, pyrotechnist to kings, shattered forever the quiet of the countryside. 

The rotunda was the grandstand. АП along the river were temporary build- 
ings fantastically shaped and lighted to achieve a harmonious whole. The 
cynosure was the transparency designed by Sir Joshua Reynolds. From 
across the Avon it glowed and moved with unearthly life. Then suddenly in 
the sky above it flared a great sun of shifting colors, and all along the banks 
on both sides rose the sun's comets, flight after flight in rapid succession. 
Then from the farther bank shot up sheets of flame, ear-splitting and brain- 
dazzling. Then up the river and down as far as one could see long thin sprays 
of colored light curved in perfect rainbows, one of the chosen symbols of 
Shakespeare's genius, a lingering splendor that renewed itself and hung in 
the air. And beneath the arcs the famous old Clopton Bridge had its gaudiest 
night; three turrets had been built where they would reflect best in the water 
below, and along the parapet raced blazing serpents, from shore to turret, 
from turret to turret, miraculously coiling themselves and returning to shore. 

The rotunda needed stage lighting to give it glamor. Inside the enormous 
candelabra shone on acres of gold paint and crimson velvet, on gorgeous 
dresses moving in the country dances that Garrick considered more "antique" 
and "English" and better suited to the occasion than court dances. Special 
music had been written for these dances and they became a fad in high 
society. John Payton did not stint the toasts to the Bard. Toasts and ancient 
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songs and antique dances continued till three o'clock. Then the lights went 
out leaving the great comet, outshone for a time by earth-bound luminaries, 
to come into its own. 


6 THURSDAY SEPTEMBER SIXTH 


Two hours' sleep and the cannons roared again. The bells rang and the 
masquers sang, "Let Beauty with the sun arise, To Shakespeare tribute pay." 
"What sun?" said Beauty, and went back to sleep. Rain was falling in torrents, 
as the country folk had predicted, from a flick of the comet's tail. This was 
the day set for the procession of Shakespearean characters to crown the new 
statue. Expensive costumes brought from London, elaborate stage properties 
all summer in the making, actors cajolled and lured to Warwickshire to walk 
the parts — and now this! This was the day for the performance of Garrick's 
ode, and his barber, unsteadied by toasts to the Bard, slit his face from lip to 
chin, that mobile face on which so much depended. 

The procession met in the improvised green-room. More than sixty years 
later young Henry Angelo, son of Dominico, recalled the fine pair of wings 
in which he was to have “walked” Ariel in the procession that never pro- 
cessed.” He remembered vividly the hours spent in that room while the best 
theatrical talent of London wilted as the sodden air impregnated plumes and 
veiling. George Colman was urbane enough through it all. Why not? It was 
not Covent Garden's funeral. James Lacy of Drury Lane energetically damned 
Warwickshire weather, damned the obnoxious presence of Foote and his 
gang, and damned Davy for thinking up the whole stupid plan. Davy was 
still oozing blood from his barber's ministrations, and Mrs Garrick was 
trailing him with wet cobwebs, tea leaves and other styptics. Repeatedly 
the procession formed as the rain lessened a bit only to dissolve in a fresh 
downpour. Finally at two o'clock all hope for the procession was abandoned. 
As Garrick, still cheerful, left the room, he asked Foote, “What do you think 
of the weather, Sam?” “Think of it?” Foote sneered. “What any sensible man 
would think of it. It is God's judgment on vanity and idolatry.” 29 

Percy Fitzgerald, Foote’s biographer, said that Garrick on that occasion 
deserved Goldsmith’s exquisite compliment, “An abridgment of all that was 


28 Henry Angelo, Reminiscences, 2 vols (1830) 1 41 ff. Dominico Angelo, in addition to his skill 
in pyrotechnics, was acknowledged fencing master without a peer. He was the first master in 
England of riding in the manège, or tation. A very handsome man, he was chosen to walk 
Antony in the Jubilee procession with Mrs Yates’s Cleopatra. He posed for many of the 
equestrian statues and portraits of the kings of England. Lord Pembroke was his patron and 
his friend. 

29 Anon, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Samuel Foote, Esq., the British Aristophanes 
(с. 1778) 58. 
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pleasant in man,” and all that Foote could do “did not succeed in ruffling the 
actor's sweet temper, or in making him depart from his rule of restraint.” 80 
Goldsmith's words were not intended as unqualified approbation, and Dr 
Johnson meant his words on "the gaiety of nations" as something less 
than the highest praise; yet they bring to mind the reiterated "Sweet 
Shakespeare," "Gentle Shakespeare," "I did love the man" spoken by the 
comrades of the other man whose “memory was being perpetuated” that 
day for Stratford. Even if professional rivals sometimes thought that both 
men borrowed their plumage and considered themselves the only Shake- 
scene in the country, perhaps they had a certain sweetness in common. And 
if, like Dibdin, you will not grant the sweetness, at least you must admit 
the restraint Fitzgerald praised. It was the tremendous self-discipline of a 
great actor that carried Garrick through that dreadful day to triumph. 

Garrick had come to Stratford to honor the God of his idolatry and he was 
not to be deterred by natural nor intellectual climate. One he could control; 
and he proceeded to do so in one of the greatest performances of his life. 
The hundreds of dispirited visitors, embarrased performers, gloating en- 
emies and mortified friends splashed through the flood to the rotunda that 
was leaking and threatening instant disintegration. The Avon flowed slug- 
gishly two feet deep on the Bankcroft. The rotunda had been built for a 
thousand spectators. Two thousand packed it that day, and they never forgot 
what they heard there. They never let anyone who missed it forget what he 
had missed. Even Dibdin called it pure magic. 

Dr Thomas Arne raised his baton and a hundred musicians began the 
charming florid music of the Ode that is still heard occasionally in England. 
The consistent triple time was saved from any monotony by Garrick’s inno- 
vation of spoken recitative with ostinato accompaniment. The words of the 
ode fall far short of the ideal of good poetry; occasional verse for music is 
rarely that. Once in a while there occurs Comus or Cynthia’s Revels, but 
Garrick was not of the caliber of those authors. This is typical actor’s poetry, 
a cento of Milton, Shakespeare and the books of Handel's oratorios.3! It is 
derivative, disconnected and keyed to rhapsodic nationalism and poetic idol- 
atry. But dramatically it was keyed to the occasion and phonetically it was 
keyed to Garrick’s voice. The ode when it was printed was derided by many 
critics, but of Garrick’s reading that day there was only one opinion. He 
wrung extravagant praise from his enemies and reduced his friends almost 

to hysterics. 


39 Percy Fitzgerald, Samuel Foote: A Biography (1910) 302. 
31 See the analysis of Frank A. Hedgcock, Garrick and His French Friends (1911) 83-84. 
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By the time the lovely Mrs Baddeley had finished her big soprano solo, 
Boswell was examining his soul to see if his reaction to her glamor, which 
was the rage of London, cast any slur on his love for Cousin Margaret, and 
Garrick was carefully calculating audience reaction. He saw that he "had it 
made” at that point and knew that from then on he could do anything he 
liked with the audience. The song, which became a standard anthology 
piece for a century and a half, was encored, and Garrick, in a sudden move, 
flung open the big doors so all could see the Avon lapping at the very lintels, 
and turned bis misfortune into jest. He knew he could trust Mrs Baddeley 
to turn the jest into sentiment. 


Thou soft flowing Avon, by thy silver stream 

Of things more than mortal sweet Shakespeare would dream. 
The fairies by و‎ danced round his green bed, 

And hallowed the is that pillowed his head. 

Flow on, silver Avon! In song ever flow! 

Be the swans on thy bosom still whiter than snow. 

Ever full be thy stream! Like his fame may it spread! 

And the turf ever hallowed that pillowed his head. 


Laughter at Garrick's rueful gestures toward the all-too-full and spreading 
Avon melted into tears at the rippling beauty of the singer's cadenzas rein- 
forced by her own rippling beauty and by English love of a good sport who 
can take a joke even when it is disaster. 

In one section of the ode Garrick had his first chance to spread himself in 
the role of Falstaff, a character he never attempted on stage. This was the 
section of the poem that gained great popularity. Wit, Fancy, and Humor 
impregnated the mind of Shakespeare, 


Which teeming soon, as soon brought forth, 
Not a tiny spurious birth, 
But out а mountain came, 
À mountain of delightl 
Laughter roared out to see the sight, 
And Falstaff was his name! 
With sword and shield he puffing strides; 
The Joyous revel rout 
Receive him with a shout, 
And modest Nature holds her sides: 
No single power the deed had done, 
But great and small, 
Wit, fancy, humour, whim and jest, 
The huge, misshapen heap impressed; 
And lol Sir John! 
A compound of ’em all, 
A comic world in one. 
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А 


AIR 
A world where all pleasures abound, 
So fruitful the earth, 
So quick to bring forth, 
And the world, too, is wicked and round. 


Garrick made the transitions from his recitatives to the airs and choruses 
with a deference to the musicians that charmed them to surpass themselves 
for him, and they were encored to exhaustion. 

When the ode at last was ended, Garrick spoke in his own character. The 
statue of Shakespeare, his gift to Stratford, was elevated in the center of the 
stage. Above the crowd it leaned on one elbow as it leans today above the 
Stratford street. Raising his wonderful india-rubber face Garrick addressed 
it in Milton's words, ^What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an аре...” 


Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need'st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 


ral rp N EHE: "- E 3 
Gar жоё reeling the de гг donor of (абарот, ath te fe ^^ аг бла 


ми Оба оет УЛ уум It ES < 


Етсовк 6. “”Тїз he! "Tis he! The god of our idolatry!” Town & Country Magazine 


Turning to the audience with his eyes yet fixed on the statue, at length he 
lowered his gaze. Moving toward his listeners with а superb gesture, he 
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struck the knell of all objective standards for art: “If you want still a greater 
authority than Milton's for the unequalled merits of Shakespeare, consult 
your own hearts." 

He addressed the ladies in a rhymed tribute to those exquisite creatures 
who always wisely follow their own hearts, alluding to the Ladies’ Club of 
London and their instigation of the movement to erect Shakespeare's monu- 
ment in Westminster. He spoke of Shakespeare's fine portrayal and deep 
understanding of women, and urged the ladies to honor a poet who had so 
honored them. Then he took the audience completely by surprise. He chal- 
lenged the detractors of Shakespeare to speak. 


7 THE JUBILEE ORATION 


It had never been Garrick’s intention to leave unanswered the jibes of the 
Devil upon Two Sticks and the Public Advertiser, and he plotted carefully 
the method and tone of his retort. There is in Folger Library an unpublished 
manuscript that shows one step in the development of his plot. This manu- 
script is an early draft of his “Address to the Ladies,” and shows that he 
planned at one time to use that address as a means of answering his critics. 
The lines which appear in the manuscript but are omitted from the pub- 
lished versions are: : 


Nor change of fashion, fickleness of youth, 

Can warp your hearts one moment from the truth, 
While all-sufficient man, than woman wiser, 

Is turn’d about by Evry Advertiser. 

He reads, looks wise — What Satire! What a реп! 
Here's root & branch, the mulberry again! 

These daily stripes will make the Steward sore; 
We never knew what Shakespeare was before: 

He ne'er could be the man we thought him once; 
Why he combed wool, stole deer, & was a Dunce. 
Thus fools will fools, as meggots meggots breed, 
And scribbling Fools make Foolish Thousands read. 


Garrick wisely discarded this plan; wisely because, for one thing, it simply 
was not true that there had been any indication in the newspapers that Shake- 
speare was unworthy of honor. The point had always been that the poet was 
worthy of greater honor than the jubilee gave him. For another thing, he 
preserved in the “Address to the Ladies” a unified impression of good will 


33 “Garrick’s MS Journal &c 1762,” extra-illustrated and with additional papers, p 151, Folger 
Library. For the address as delivered, see Victor ш 223-226. 
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and mutual agreement, and this method of rebuttal would have unwisely 
set Garrick in opposition to the Common Male. It would have been a tactical 
error for him to mention the unpleasant matter himself and thus stand self- 
accused. Anyway Garrick never trusted anything so much as the dramatic 
form when there was a point to be made. He devised another plan, dramatic 
and less obviously personal, that would give him the Common Male as an 
ally against a common enemy. 

At Garrick's challenge a man rose to his feet in the midst of that audience 
inflamed by poetry and patriotism. He was dressed in an inconspicuous 
greatcoat which he shed as he started toward the stage, revealing the blue 
satin suit and silver frogs well known to London audiences as the garb of 
Tom King’s frenchified fops. It was King, loved by the gallery, highly re- 
garded by the gentry almost as Garrick himself. Garrick loved to write for 
King, and later Sheridan entrusted to him the creation of his greatest roles, 
Mr Puff in The Critic, Sir Peter Teazle in The School for Scandal and Captain 
Absolute in The Rivals. King had been one of the few who had backed the 
jubilee from start to finish, and deserved his starring role. In 1776 when 
Garrick retired from the stage, he gave his sword to King with words of 
gratitude for his long friendship. King played his role of Devil’s Advocate so 
well that day that many did not know till afterwards that the whole thing 
was a put-up job. 

He minced daintily toward Garrick denouncing Shakespeare in emascu- 
lated English garbled with French tags. Plainly the French attacker was 
in the midst of the loyal English idolators. But King’s lisping drawl showed 
a clever merger of the enemy without and the enemy within, for his lines 
were a pastiche of Voltaire’s slurs on Shakespeare and slurs on the jubilee 
from the Devil and the Advertiser. The moral was clear: any attack on the 
jubilee was equal to an attack on Shakespeare, and both were equally un- 
English, un-Shakespearean and unmanly. King’s petulant voice drew to a 
climax in his interpretation of Voltaire’s charge of “barbarity.” Shakespeare 
was an ill-bred fellow, he pouted, who made ladies and gentlemen laugh and 
cry in public, and thus violate the laws of decorum. 

Not to leave the Common Male out of the game, Garrick had stationed 
members of the orchestra to shout quips at King during the course of his 
tirade, but of course he kept the spotlight for himself. He answered King 
with the Jubilee Oration, a little gem of Shakespearean criticism, written, 
in my opinion, by Edmund ВигКе.35 


33 See appendix below, p 198. 
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The oration opens and closes in Garrick's style. From a misquotation of 
Pope he proves the supreme importance of drama among the arts. He closes 
with the thought that Shakespeare is dead and some day we all shall be dead, 
and in view of this fact — substantiated by several poetic quotations — we 
all should be better men and have more sensitivity and more appreciation of 
Shakespeare. Between these two typical Garrick products is this passage: 


It was happy for Shakespeare, and for us, that in his time there was no 
example by the imitation of which he might hope to be approved. He 
painted nature as it appeared to his own eye, and not from a transcript 
of what was seen in nature by another. The genius looks not upon nature, 
but through it; not at the outline only, but at the differences, nice and in- 
numerable, within it; at all that the variation of tints, and the endless 
combinations of light and shade, can express. As the power of perception 
is more, more is still perceived in the inexhaustible varieties of life; but 
to copy only what another has seen is to render superior perspicacity 
vain; and neither the painter nor the poet can hope to excel who is 
content to reflect a reflection, and to seek for nothing in nature which 
others have not found. 

But there are beauties in Shakespeare not relative — powers that do not 
imitate, but create. He was as another Nature: he represents not only 
actions that were not performed, but beings that do not exist; yet to these 
beings he assigns not only faculties, but character; he gives them not only 

eculiar dispositions, but characteristic modes of expressing them: they 
ve character, not merely from the passions and understandings, but 
from situation and habit; Caliban and Ariel, like Shallow and Falstaff, 
are not more strongly distinguished in consequence of different natures 
than of different circumstances and employments. 

Аз there was no poet to seduce Shakespeare into imitation, there was 
no critic to restrain his extravagance; yet we find the force of his own 
judgment sufficient to rein his imagination, and to reduce to system the 
new worlds which he made. 

Does anyone now inquire whether Shakespeare was learned? Do they 
mean whether he knew how to call the same thing by several names? 
for learning, with respect to languages, teaches no more; learning, in its 
best sense, is only nature at the rebound; it is only the discovery of what 
is; and he who looks upon nature with a penetrating eye derives E 
from the source. Rules of poetry have been deduced from examples, an 
not examples from rules: as а poet, therefore, Shakespeare did not need 
books; and in no instance in which he needed them as a philosopher or 
historian does he appear ignorant of what they teach. 

His language, like his conceptions, is strongly marked with the char- 
acteristic of nature; it is bold, figurative, and significant; his terms, rather 
than his sentences, are metaphorical; he calls an endless multitude a sea, 
by a happy allusion to the perpetual succession of wave to wave; and he 
immediately expresses opposition by taking up arms, which, being fit in 
itself, he was not solicitous to accomodate to his first image. This is the 
language in which a figurative and rapid conception will always be ex- 
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pressed: this is the language both of the prophet and the poet, of native 
eloquence and divine inspiration. 

It has been objected to сос that he wrote without any moral 
purpose; but I boldly reply that he has effected a thousand. He has not, 
indeed, always contrived a series of events from the whole of which some 
moral precept may be inferred; but he has conveyed some rule of conduct, 
some principle of knowledge, not only in almost every speech of his dia- 
logue, but in every incident, character, and event. 


Wild applause demonstrated the willingness of the ladies and gentlemen 
present to give decorum secondary consideration. During the demonstration 
benches collapsed in several parts of the building, the walls rocked, "and, 
had it not been for a peculiar interposition of Providence," piously observed 
the next issues of several London periodicals, "Lord Carlisle, who was much 
hurt by the fall of a door, must have inevitably been destroyed." 34 After the 
tumult died and the show was declared over, Lord Grosvenor approached 
Garrick to show his muscles twitching with the emotion that "affected every 
part of his frame." 

john Payton should have some sort of monument in Stratford to commem- 
orate the job of catering that conveyed across the flood the famous turtle 
dinner that was praised by even Dibdin. The chef was honored in a toast, 
and Garrick again used Burke's wits to supplement his own in his after- 
dinner speech on the turtle. Earlier in the summer Burke had sent Garrick a 
turtle and a letter announcing the gift by an extended gustatory metaphor 
likening Garrick to the turtle. "Let the type and shadow of the master 
grace his board," Burke wrote, explaining that the turtle was a union of all 
meats, a dish eminently fit for one who "can represent all the solidity of 
flesh, the volatility of fowl, and the oddity of fish." ** Garrick applied the 
metaphor to Shakespeare, and it became one of the jubilee jokes that went 
through many subsequent variations. Payton tapped his deepest cellars 
that night; and the enthusiast high as a kite from bardic libation was 
a stock figure in all representations of the jubilee of the next theatrical 
season. 

Just before the revelers adjourned to dress for the masquerade, Garrick 
called for order. In his brown suit laced with gold, he stood in triumph 
beside Shakespeare's statue and performed a symbolic act. Many relics of 
the Bard had come to light after the announcement of the jubilee and more 
were to follow, his chair, his shoeing horn, his seal ring, a coach dog “spoted 


34 E. g., Universal Magazine xiv (1769) 159; Town and Country Magazine 1 (1769) 475. 
85 Gar Cor 1332. 
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like a leper," 39 but the gloves Shakespeare had worn were the best of all 
relics, sanctioned by years of glovolatry. At Stratford's first Shakespeare 
festival in 1746 the gloves had been given to John Ward when he produced 
Othello, as a gesture of gratitude by one of Shakespeare's kinsmen. Ward 
generously sent the gloves, which he believed to be authentic, to Garrick 
when he learned that Garrick was to be Steward of the first nationwide 
festival?" The authenticity of Garrick's gesture, at least, cannot be ques- 
tioned. He drew the gloves on his own hands. He had earned the right to 
wear them. With all odds against him, for a few memorable hours the power 
of his theatrical art had created its own world. 

Praise of his performance that day would fill a book. Boswell's opinion 
can be anticipated: A demi-god! A man in ecstasyl as can the critique of 
Jopson's Coventry Mercury, affected like Lord Grosvenor in every member: 
his performance “will carry his fame down to Posterity along with Shake- 
speares." Lloyd's Evening Post said: "We may justly return to the orator: 
We ne'er shall look upon his like again." And in those words Garrick had 
unwittingly chosen his own obituary notice; at the time of his death 
they were over and over applied to him. He surpassed himself "equally 
as an actor, a writer and a gentleman." Even the most hostile reporters 
paused in their raillery and did reverence, saying all who heard him were 
“more than overpaid for their expense, their inconvenience and their dis- 
appointment." Any account carries a thrill for those who love the actor's 
art. 

Dibdin watched Garrick act night after night, but it was this performance 
he remembered most vividly. The ugly interpretation of Garrick's motive 
does not negate the central fact, the effect of the performance on a sullen 
and resentful man. Dibdin quoted at length Boswell’s published praise, end- 
ing with his reference to Foote's threat to interrupt Garrick's performance 
with one of his own. Boswell had said, "If anyone had attempted to 
disturb the performance, he would have been in danger of his life." Dibdin 
added: 


This was certainly the fact; and if Boswell had added that there was 
never enthusiasm so ardently conveyed, nor so worthily felt; that it was 
magic; that it was fairyland; that...the effect was electrical, irresistible; 
that every soul present felt it, cherished it, delighted in it, and considered 
that moment as the most endearing to sensibility that could possibly be 
experienced; when he said all this and ten times more, he would have 
given a very faint idea of the real impression. 


86 Gar Cor 1 494—495. 87 Gar Cor 1 352—353. 
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But all this does not take the truth off my assertion. I know it was 
called forth by a contemplation of the prodigious remuneration that would 
result to himself. It was acting, and . . . his soul was fixed on the Drury 
Lane treasury. I will give him all that has been said, and twenty times 
more as to the enchantment and the fascination of his admirable powers 
of acting; but let no man tell me that at the very moment he uttered the 
line, ^We shall not look upon his like again," the manner and effect of 
which beggared all description, he did not feel that the jubilee would be 
performed half the following season at Drury-Lane Theatre. 


Dibdin may have been right about where Garrick's heart was fixed, but 
he was not infallible in his reading of the human heart. "The good-natured 
Jemmy Boswell, who was hired, not by money but by well-timed flattery" 
to praise the jubilee is one possible interpretation of the facts, although Bos- 
well records no flattery, and he was not one to overlook it. But when Dibdin 
said that Boswell could not have had a good time at the masquerade ball, "for 
I saw him dancing in water over his shoetops,” then Dibdin gives ground for 
questioning how "correct and faithful" may be his story of the jubilee. For 
the Corsican Boswell was in his glory that night. 

Before the ball he sat at his window looking out at the Birthplace across 
the street. He thought how much better a man he would be if he should 
spend all his life in that hallowed spot. Garrick's key word had been Nature, 
and it rang in Boswell's ears. His soul flowed out in song — his own Ode to 
Corsica. He hoped to have it printed in time for distribution at the ball, but 
that proved impossible. He wanted to read it, but the dancers were too 
merry to listen, and he had to be content with giving out the broadsides the 
next day. 

He spoke in the person of a Corsican, defeated and exiled after the small 
country's unassisted battle for liberty, come to pay honor to Shakespeare. 
If Shakespeare had written the story of Corsica's struggle, if Garrick had 
acted it, then the English, blessed in their own freedom, would understand 
Corsica's tragedy. 

Amidst the splendid honours which you bear, 
To save a sister island! be your care: 


With generous ardour make us also free: 
And give to corsica, a noble уовпкк! 88 


The connection between Shakespeare and Corsican liberty may seem tenu- 
ous, and the ode not one to call spirits from the vasty deep, but by fateful 
coincidence Corsica answered. As Boswell struck his twice-deflected blow 


38 London Magazine xxxvm (1769) 455—458. 
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for а Corsican Jubilee, she gave birth to her most famous son, the greatest 
romantic hero of all time, the personality in relation to whom romanticism 
would orient itself. The exact date of Napoleon's birth is not known, but it 
lay within jubilee week. Bardolatry and he were born twin stars to a new era. 

“Confusion at the ball because of the rain afforded high entertainment for 
the crowd,” said the Mercury. A thousand maskers had been expected. Two 
thousand came, entering the rotunda by ramps built across the flooded 
waters. By the end of the ball the floor was awash, and on Friday the build- 
ing was not safe for use. When Garrick found that the possibility of damage 
by rain had caused the price of costume rental to soar out of all reason, he 
decreed that ordinary dress might be worn. Some costumes appeared, and 
among them were such Shakespearean characters as had distinctive dress 
at that date. Kenrick emphasized his vaunted physical resemblance to the 
Bard by coming as Shakespeare's Ghost. Joseph Cradock, even in the down- 
pour, had the temerity to make up in imitation of the portrait of Sir William 
Dugdale, Royal Herald to Their Majesties King James the First and King 
Charles the First, the early historian of Warwickshire, and to wear the au- 
thentic court regalia actually worn by Dugdale. In this regalia he danced 
a minuet with Mrs Garrick. She had been a professional dancer before her 
marriage; all society columns noted her dancing with Cradock as "beyond 
expression graceful." 

The scarlet breeches of the Corsican Boswell flashed about the hall, and 
the black spatter-dashes traveled miles around the dance floor. "My Corsi- 
can dress attracted everybody," he wrote in his journal. "I was as much a 
favourite as I could desire.” 99 And so the night went. The Mercury said, 
"The more prudent did not leave until daylight; for some fell into ditches 
covered by the flood so as to be indistinguishable in the dark." 


(To be continued) 





39 Boswell 283. 
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APPENDIX 
Edmund Burke's Part in the Jubilee Oration 


NO EYE-WITNESS, no direct evidence proves that Burke wrote the central por- 
tion of the oration, and so we must weigh opportunity, motive, and means. He 
indubitably had the mere opportunity. Garrick and Burke enjoyed a long and un- 
broken friendship. During the summer in question, relations between them were 
warm and jocular, marked by mutual respect and the record of favors graciously 
given and received. 

The human situation suggests motives. Garrick took seriously the attacks on 
the jubilee. He schemed carefully in framing his reply. The satirists had estab- 
lished the dichotomy of actor vs. scholar. At one point during the summer he 
considered the course of meeting the scholars on their own ground, of answering 
with his own scholarship." But he discarded the plan and accepted the dichotomy 
inasmuch as he met the attacks with theatrical arguments. He would not, under 
the circumstances, have gone for help to a professional Shakespeare critic. In all 
his preparations for the jubilee he took the best help available; if an oration was 
needed, Burke was the best orator available. He was in no sense a professional 
Shakespeare scholar. That summer Burke also needed defense in a small way; 
the Junius letters were appearing in the Public Advertiser side by side with jubilee 
satire, and an occasional rumor attributed the letters to Burke. In the drawing- 
rooms Garrick was Burke's best defense from these rumors. Such was the intimacy 
between the two men that Garrick’s denial silenced rumors. 

What motive lay behind the preservation of anonymity? For the jubilee oration 
is anonymous. Garrick never claimed authorship. Every eighteenth-century pub- 
lication is headed: “to be spoken by Mr Garrick.” 2 Other jubilee writings were 
printed for sale; not the oration. It appears in none of Garrick’s collected works, 
is never cited to him even in abbreviated form. The first publication stating that 
Garrick wrote the oration appeared in 1806, with no evidence for attributing it to 
his pen. The oration was admired. At the time it was assumed that he had 
taken help in its composition, but no letter, memoir, diary, or newspaper squib 
suggests any specific name for his helper except that of Mrs Elizabeth Montagu, 


1 Gentleman's Magazine xxxix (1769) 375. This plan offered a scholarly discourse for each 
of the three days of the jubilee. The first was to deal with dramatic rules, the source of genius, 
the relation between tragedy and comedy, in the manner of Fontenelle. On the second day 
Garrick would analyze versification, pointing out "with great good nature," the errors made 
by other actors in interpreting accent, emphasis and pause. The third offering was а prospectus 
of the Stratford Swan, a periodical devoted to Shakespeare studies which he planned to edit 
after his retirement from the stage. “The whole will conclude with the apotheosis of Shake- 
speare. 

? The oration was printed before the jubilee only. It appeared in Scots Magazine, Whitehall 
Evening Post, Jopson's Coventry Mercury, Lloyds Evening Post, The Court ee headed 
as in the Public Advertiser (Sept 5): “An Oration in honour of Shakespeare, intended to be 
spoken by Mr Garrick, at Stratford-upon-Avon, during the jubilee.” 


8 Wheler, History 191-196. 
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and she flatly denied the rumor.* Moreover, her letter denying it was written im- 
mediately following a visit with her good friend Edmund Burke during which the 
jubilee was a subject for discussion; he may have told her of his assistance. Burke 
at this time had completed his slow and reluctant "divorce of the Muse," as he 
termed his abandonment of belles lettres. William Burke had replied to "The 
Muse Divorced" by a verse advising him: 


Preserve your Pen for good, but private Ends 
T'amuse yourself, Instruct and Charm your Friends.’ 


Once committed to politics, Burke followed this course; yet his Muse would have 
been at his friend’s disposal, and Garrick would have respected his desire to keep 
his pen “private.” 

But let us consider the possibility that Garrick did write it, and for some reason 
refused to take advantage of his favorable publicity (an action not characteristic 
of him). Granting that Garrick certainly had opportunity and motive, did he have 
the means? His knowledge of Shakespeare was great and his love was great; he 
had knowledge of Shakespeare’s contemporary writers surpassing any of Garrick’s 
own contemporaries. It was on a broad and sound comparative knowledge of 
dramatic literature that Garrick declared Shakespeare the god of his idolatry. Yet 
I take the position that Garrick did not have the means for writing the oration. The 
style is not his. On stage he could assume almost any nature, but the power did 
not extend to his writings. 

1 He was а tolerably good parodist in light vein, but even his parodies are 
recognizable products. 

2 Like many actors whose minds are well stocked in the memory section, he 
relied heavily on the apt and familiar quotation — as he did in the opening and 
closing sections of the oration, which he did write. 

3 He strove for sudden, theatrical effects. 

4 His prose on paper is jerky, unbalanced. When he reached an emotional 
climax, he changed the subject. 

5 Organization is phonetic and emotonal rather than logical. 

6 ‘Transitions are loose or non-existent; he knew he could establish transitions 
by inflection and physical deportment. 

7 He had no gift of imagery. He had a nice taste in metaphor at times, and 
could turn a neat epigram on a borrowed figure of speech; many of his quips and 
prologues are built on that principle. Left to his own devices he was liable to pro- 
duce something like “Be the swans on thy breast still whiter than snow,” in 
addressing the Avon. Two jubilee metaphors became famous: one likening Shake- 
speare to the flesh of the turtle (borrowed from Burke's letter which accompanied 
the gift of a turtle to Garrick and compared Garrick to the turtle), and the meta- 


* Reginald Blunt, Mrs. Montagu “Queen of the Blues," 2 vols (n. d.) 1 224. Letter to Lord 


Lyttleton. 
5 A Note-Book of Edmund Burke, ed Н. V. F. Somerset (1057) 27. 


9 Gar Cor 1 322; see above, p 194. 
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phor of Falstaff as a newly made world. If my hypothesis be correct, this also was 
adapted from Burke's jubilee oration. 

Burke did not write like Garrick. Did he have the means for producing the 
oration? Did he hold this opinion of Shakespeare? The question must be raised, 
for the contrary opinion has been voiced. Thomas MacKnight, writing in 1858, 
concluded that Burke’s lack of appreciation of Shakespeare was almost his only 
flaw." The Burke canon then in print might lead to such a notion, for the essay 
on Taste does not mention Shakespeare, nor does the fragment on drama left in 
manuscript.5 Examples of the Sublime and the Beautiful are drawn from Homer, 
Milton, Virgil, with only two allusions to Shakespeare, one of those in a footnote. 
A Burke letter (now of questioned authenticity) said Plutarch was his favorite 
author and “Il Penseroso" was the greatest poem in the English language, though 
the same letter mentions Shakespeare.? 

In 1862 a schoolboy letter of Burke's was printed which speaks of "my favorite 
Shakespeare." !? But it was 1923 before The Reformer was made public. Arthur 
William Samuels found a file of the publication in Dublin and reprinted it along 
with many early writings. 

Burke entered Trinity College in Dublin on April 14, 1744. In November 1745 
Garrick came to Dublin for a brilliant season at Smock Alley. Mr Samuels says 
the two may have met then (the date of their first meeting is not known). At any 
rate, young Burke saw Mrs Bellamy and Spranger Barry join Sheridan and Gar- 
rick in memorable performances of Shakespeare. The Reformer attests young 
Burke's serious and continuing interest in the theater. It was a weekly periodical 
conducted and mainly written by him during his last months at Trinity College. 
Thirteen numbers appeared, one each Thursday from January 28 to April 21, 1748. 
The aim was to raise standards of public taste in the drama. 

For one deep in the lore of jubilee factions, it is interesting to see in The Re- 
former many names of persons later embattled in the jubilee conflict, and to note 
the consistency with which pro-jubilee spirits are viewed with sympathy and 
jubilee satirists with antipathy. His early opinions on dramatic technique show 
the life-long consistency of some of his ideas. The opinions are unusual for the 
time, and even more unusual for the reasoning on which they are based. His most 
radical opinions are based on an appeal to tradition, his advice to the future is 
based on a sense of history. His dislike of stage alterations (which then were all 
but taken for granted) came from what he saw as violations of the Elizabethan 
spirit; his pleas for decorum are argued from the conventions and beliefs of the 
age to which the play was addressed. For example, he was offended by comic 
witches in Macbeth because the audience to which Macbeth was addressed took 
witches seriously. His statements on Shakespeare anticipate romanticism in their 


T Thomas MacKnight, History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke, З vols (1858-1860) 
132-33, 


8 The Works of Edmund Burke, 12 vols (1887) уп 145-156. “Hints for an Essay on the Drama.” 
9 The Correspondence of Edmund Burke, Vol 1, ed Thomas W. Copeland (1958) 357—363. 
10 Ibid, 68-70. For the date 1862, see p xxv, “Leadbeater Papers.” 
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sense of history, their reasoning on the dramatic rules, their concept of genius 
and art. 


Shakespeare had a Genius perhaps excelling anything that ever appeared 
in the World before him, so divine as even sanctifyd (if I may use the 
Expression) those Blemishes which in him only are pardonable; he had 
little Occasion for Rules, who found the Springs of Nature so copiously 
supplyd within him; for as Homer's Works are said to have furnished 
Aristotle with them; so this great Genius has (tho in less Degree) given 
Rise and Sanction to the best among us; so impossible is it for Men to be 
exact in the copying of Nature without coinciding in the same things. 
such is Shakespeare’s Praise, that Parts which in other Men might be in- 
creased with Labour and Study, were in him the absolute Gift of Heaven; 
— Otway’s small spark is lost in his blaze; and as for Dryden, he as 
industriously avoided Nature as this great Genius imitated it: — with re- 
spect to the Minores Poetae such as Rowe, Addison, and those who have 
wrote Tragedies since then, their works may be termed ingenious rather 
than great, and such as have deserved the Approbation, not Wonder of 
Mankind. | 


That the mind of the school boy produced this romantic effusion in 1748 does not 
prove that the man wrote in 1769 the full statement of romantic doctrine of the 
oration, but it does suggest certain consistency of ideas. 

Rhetoric. The firmly knit clauses, the skillful transitions, the balance of elements 
in the oration are like Burke’s rhetoric. Ivor Brown and George Fearon noted the 
disparity between the oration and Garrick’s jubilee writings by saying it has, sur- 
prisingly, a “Ciceronean grandeur.” 12 It is oratorical rather than theatrical, sug- 
gesting the Cicero of 1769 rather than the Roscius of that age. It has the latent 
power of weighty rhetorical elements held in careful counterpoise. The oration 
is framed on a device often used by Burke: the incremental effect of a word 
reiterated in varying grammatical functions and varying (sometimes deceptive) 
shifts of meaning. The word nature is thus deployed throughout the oration. The 
actual meaning of the word is not constant; it gains in subtlety and force, leading 
swiftly from one concept to another while the word remains the same and clause 
is linked to clause in a patterned change and repetition that is typical of Burke's 
logical or quasi-logical structure. 

Images. Burke's imagery has been classified by Henry Willis Wells as "expan- 
sive" in type. The expansive image appears in powerful and original theoretical 
speculation (e. g., Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Shakespeare, Burke). Unlike the "inten- 
sive" image of emblematic thought, it is not easily visualized. Both terms of the 
metaphor have imagistic value and mutually reinforce one another? Professor 
Wells did not exemplify Burke's use of this image; perhaps his metaphor of tradi- 


11 Arthur P. I. Samuels, The Early Life, Correspondence and Writings of Edmund Burke (1923) 
302. 

12 Jvor Brown and George Fearon, Amazing Monument (1939) 84. 

13 Henry Willis Wells, Poetic Imagery Illustrated from Elizabethan Literature (1924) 101. 
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tion as an oak tree will serve, or his passage on the state as a contract. This con- 
tract calls to mind first a voluntary legal and commercial union entered into for 
common material advantage, then it seems to be an inevitable condition of man, 
then it transcends the human and the mundane. In the course of this brief passage, 
Burke uses verbal forms so as to suggest that what began as a free partnership 
has come to be seen as a chain (linking, connecting, holds, etc). In similar man- 
ner in the oration, poet is a major term of a metaphor; a succession of minor terms 
(painter, prophet, seer) merge their meanings until the poet becomes a creator 
of new worlds governed by the autonomy of the artist. 

Mysticism. The powers of genius are described in terms which suggest the 
organicism that was part of Burke's mental disposition. The poetic process is 
rendered in the metaphor of creaton of new worlds and new psychic entities. The 
beings live, the worlds move governed by such cosmic laws as govern the state 
in the passage mentioned above, at once man-made, inevitable, and transcendent. 
Garrick was no mystic, but Burke has been called by Dr Carolyn Spurgeon one of 
the greatest philosophical mystics of English literature. “He believes in a life of 
the Universe, in a divine order, mysterious and inscrutable in origins and in ends, 
of which man and society are a part.” 14 

Tactics. Consider the method by which the oration does not openly take issue 
with eighteenth-century truisms, but rather dissolves them and reverses them 
into new ideas. Both the oration and the passage cited from The Reformer raise 
the question of neo-classical strictures, the “flaws-and-beauties” school of criti- 
cism. Aristotle is invoked, the Rules first acceded to, and then attached to poetic 
practices that seem foreign to them. The oration demonstrates what may be an 
increased skill in this argumentation by reconciliation. In the 1770s both Maurice 
Morgann and Pierre Le Tourneur drew on the oration as a common source for their 
method of reconciling Shakespeare and Aristotle: since Aristotle's rules are de- 
scriptive rather than prescriptive, he would have written quite other rules had he 
only had Shakespeare's plays as a basis.!5 

Consider the concept of originality. А similar method of reconciliation reinter- 
prets Locke into Locke's antithesis. The oration first presents the artist in Lockean 
terms. He seems to be a tabula rasa receiving sense impressions in a conventionally 
empirical manner. Then he sees through Nature (to what? a materialist might 
ask). Then he is “as another Nature,” originating his own data independent of 
sense impressions in a manner far removed from the empiric denial of originality. 

The poet, a just creator under Jove, was a critical truism derived from Shaftes- 
bury. Shaftesbury's idea of the act of creation was rational selectivity according 
to rules prescribed by society; the oration leads the reader to a mystical vision of 
the artist creating worlds and new beings with their own histories and habits. 
The force that produces them is creative, the force that governs them is the indi- 
vidual judgment of the artist, the artistis autonomous. 


14 opu F. E. Spurgeon, Mysticism in English Literature (1913) 101. 

15 The assages are found in Maurice Morgann, "On the Dramatic Character of Sir John 
Falstaff ар к Century Essays on Shakespeare, ed D. ЇЧ. Smith (1903) 251; 

and in Shakespeare traduit de Г anglois t (1776-1783) xcii-xciti, 
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Burke and the eighteenth century. Professor Alfred Cobban has traced with 
meticulous care the patterns of Burke's absorption and reversal of ideas current 
in his day.1® One is reluctant to place beside Professor Cobban's reasoned dis- 
course the rather hectic writings of Charles Knight; in fact, I feel some reluctance 
to call a witness whose views are generally at variance with my own. Yet the 
writing does occupy a key position; only one history of eighteenth-century Shake- 
speare criticism was written during the full flush of romanticism, Studies 
in Shakespere (1849) by Charles Knight. Announcing himself as spokesman of 
the school of criticism founded by Schlegel and Coleridge, he views the preceding 
century as a period that understood neither poetry nor criticism. He noted some 
sound but inconsequential work done late in the century by Whiter and Mor- 
gann, but for the rest he cuts a swathe of indiscriminate contempt through great 
names and small: Rowe, Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Pope, Warburton, Johnson, 
Hume, Farmer Malone, Sherlock. Being French and therefore not morally respon- 
sible, Voltaire was less culpable in his attacks than was Mrs Montagu in her 
“maudlin defense.” Garrick had French blood and French sympathies, he was 
under the malign influence of his old teacher Johnson, and he made stage altera- 
tions. This “manager-botcher” of a theatrical dolt could not have written the jubi- 
lee oration, nor could he even have understood the sentences as he spoke them. 
For in the darkness that covered the earth in those days, there shone one pure ray 
of light, daystar to the sun of Coleridge — the jubilee oration. It was never Gar- 
rick who was “the first man in England to discover that Shakespeare was a creator.” 
Only one man was alive in 1769 with a philosophy broad and deep enough to 
have produced the oration. That man was Edmund Burke.1" 

Patterns of public reaction. In England Burke's early critical writings were not 
“failures,” but “fruitless successes,” to use the phrase of Professor Thomas W. 
Copeland. But historians of German literature have used the phrase “epoch-mak- 
ing” to describe the effect on German thought. Lessing and Kant were deeply 
affected. Following a similar pattern, the jubilee oration as an abstract statement 
had little effect in England, though I can trace its influence later in the century 
in the Scottish common-sense school, especially William Richardson. But in Ger- 
many it found an enthusiastic audience among the young intellectuals who formed 
the nucleus of the Sturm und Drang. Herder was leader of the group in Strasbourg. 
The metaphor of poetry as heterocosm became the central concept in all his 
writings; he first used the metaphor (with reference to Garrick in context) during 
the time when the group was preparing to hold two jubilees in imitation of Gar- 
rick. The two orators for the German Shakespeare jubilees were Goethe and 
Геге; the Anmerkungen übers Theater by Lenz is closely related to these writings. 
All four show the effect of the oration, all four praised Garrick, yet the three who 
made subsequent statements on the matter withdrew from their position of jubilee 
enthusiasm for Garrick. The oration, in other words, made claim on their sym- 


16 Alfred Cobban, Edmund Burke and the Revolt against the Eighteenth Century (1960). First 
published in 1929. Chapter II and Chapter VI are particularly relevant. 
17 Charles Knight, Studies in Shakespeare (1868) 555. First published in 1849. 
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pathies that was out of proportion to their admiration for Garrick in other aspects 
of his work on Shakespeare. Much that ramified from these German concepts came 
back into English criticism by way of the German readings of Coleridge and 
Carlyle.1® 

The abstract statements of the oration made slight impression in England. 
What got the concepts into the bloodstream was Garrick’s staging of them. The 
number and popularity of stage productions modeled on the jubilee almost baffles 
belief. From the theaters of London, the provinces, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the 
colonies the doctrine was pronounced — and was met by continuing and unavail- 
ing protests from pious and rational natures. It was denounced as blasphemy, 
superstitious sacrifice, the death of reason, idolatry. 

The metaphor of poetry as heterocosm was a commonplace of English criticism 
with a history traceable (as Professor Meyer Abrams has traced it) to the Italian 
Renaissance.? Used simply as a metaphor it never carried any stigma of blas- 
phemy. As for the mere appearance of Shakespeare’s statue on stage surrounded 
by his “creatures,” it had been going on since 1741. By 1769 some thought it a 
cliché offensive by its triteness, but no one had denounced it in the name of reason 
nor religion. After the jubilee the charges were made not only in anonymous 
pamphlets, as ephemeral as they were flagitious, but also from Garrick’s admirers. 
Francis Gentleman made the charge of idolatry in a book dedicated to Garrick 
“as a token of perfect esteem.” Phillip Parsons united the most fulsome praise of 
Garrick with an extended rebuke on this subject. William Cowper, who admired 
Garrick, used it in The Task as his prime example of man’s idolatry of man. 

The jubilee message was something quite different from what had been before, 
and the public knew it. Whether the individuals saw the complex of ideas as the 
only true wisdom, or “spilt religion,” or the death of reason, this complex of ideas 
was not made up of Aristotle, Locke, and Shaftesbury. 

Garrick dramatized, publicized it. He could turn an abstruse idea into stage- 
craft. For example, when it was necessary for him to take a starring role in the 
Ode to Shakespeare although he could not sing, he studied the ideas of John 
Brown in A Dissertation on the Rise, Union, and Power, the Progressions, Separa- 
tions and Corruptions of Poetry and Music (1763), and produced the first spoken 
recitatives. His staging of Brown’s theory was influential in the field of opera, but 
it cannot be said that he made any contribution at all to abstract thought in the 
field. He followed Brown’s suggestions; yet it may be said that the spoken recita- 
tive went into French opera not from Brown but from Garrick. “Damn the man,” 
Kitty Clive once said in awestruck exasperation. “He could act a gridiron.” He 
was indeed a great actor, and he mirrored his age. Confronted by a mind of such 
generating power as Burke’s, he might have mirrored something that wrought 
subtle alterations in European ideas. But I do not think Garrick wrote the oration. 
The grammar, imagery, method, and content seem to be Burke's. 


18 І published a more detailed study of this matter in Shakespeare Survey (1956) 90-101. The 
reactions in Germany are considered in relation to other European reactions to the jubilee. 


19 Meyer Howard Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp (1953) 272-285 et passim. 
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Front Matter 


The Dancing Fires of Stravinsky 


An old Russian legend tells of the Fire- 
bird, who gave one of her feathers to 
a young tsarevitch, telling him he had 
only to wave it whenever he wanted her 
magical assistance. With the aid of that 
scarlet plume, the prince later killed a 
wicked monster and won a beautiful 
princess for his bride. 

The Firebird perched on the shoulder 
of Igor Stravinsky in Marc Chagall’s 
portrait (see cover) worked almost sim- 
ilar wonders for the young composer 
when L’Otseau de Feu, his first dance 
score, won him sudden fame in 1910. 
шр by the shimmering harmonies 
and surging rhythms of the music, 
Michel Fokine choreographed one of 
his greatest dramatic ballets, and Alex- 
andre Golovine designed for it a decor 
of fantastic splendor. Paris hailed the 
triumph soon recognized as a turning 
point in the history of the art of ballet. 

Yet L'Oiseau de Feu is only the first 
of more than a score of brilliant Stravin- 
sky ballets whose designs will be seen 
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next month in an international loan ex- 
hibition, Stravinsky and the Dance. 
Sponsored by the Committee for the 
Dance Collection of The New York Pub- 
lic Library, the exhibition has been pre- 
pared to honor the composer on the 
occasion of his eightieth birthday. The 
showing begins with a gala preview for 
the benefit of the Dance Collection on 
May 2, and will be open to the public 
from May 3 йош June 2 at the 
Wildenstein Gallery and on the second 
floor gallery at the Library. 

Mrs Robert D. Graff of the Dance 
Committee has planned the exhibition, 
assisted by Miss Genevieve Oswald, 
Curator of the Collection. Mrs Arthur 
A. Houghton Jr is co-chairman in charge 
of the benefit preview. The art works 
have been selected by William S. Lieb- 
erman, Curator of Drawings and Prints 
at the Museum of Modern Art, and the 
exhibition has been designed by Donald 
Oenslager. 

L'Oiseau de Feu will be represented 
by some of the original costume designs 
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made for the Diaghilev Ballets Russes 
by Léon Bakst. Among later productions 
those designed by Nathalia Gontcharova 
(1926) and Chagall (1945) will be 
prominently featured. 

In 1911 the composer again collabo- 
rated with Fokine on the production of 
Petrouchka. Though we can no ord 
see the great Nijinsky in the role of the 
tragic puppet, we can imagine his char- 
acterization as we observe Alexandre 
Benois poignant drawings (one is on 
page 243) and the atmosphere of the 
Russian fairground lives again in bis 
colorful decor sketches. Though we no 
longer come to blows over Le Sacre du 
Printemps (as the audience did at its 
premiere in 1913), we can recapture its 
impact as we recall the powerful 
rhythms of Stravinsky's score and ex- 
amine the bleak, primitive landscape 
that Nicholas Roerich designed for the 
ballet. 

From brooding Russia we turn to 
laughing Italy and see next the impish 
grins and capers of the Commedia dell’- 
Arte characters, who formed the cast of 
the Stravinsky-Pablo Picasso-Leonide 
Massine Pulcinella (1920). How won- 
derfully the Spanish master caught the 
flavor of period style with just a few 
perfect strokes of a plain lead pencil! 

But we have only started. Look here 
at the fascinating projects for L'Histoire 
du Soldat (1918), that revolutionary 
theatre-work for actors, dancers, and an 
orchestra whose players sit on the stage 
drinking beer during the performance. 
Next are sketches by Henri Matisse. The 
palace of a Chinese emperor — what a 
subject for a supreme decorative artist! 
These were done in 1920 for Le Chant 
du Rossignol (see page 249). Then 
come the droll watercolors by Michel 
Larionov for Le Renard (1992). Here 
is the sly fox disguised as a pilgrim, and 
there he is pretending to be a nun. We 
may be tempted to id here, but our 
attention is caught by 
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lar positions of the dancers in Les Noces 
as Gontcharova pictured them in 1923 
(page 211). 

We must allow ample time for the 
remarkable series of ballets created by 
George Balanchine to music by Stravin- 
sky. Here are the naive decors of André 
Bauchant for Apollon Musagéte (1928) 
and Alice Halicka's charming peasant 
costumes for Le Baiser de la Fée (1937). 
From 1944 comes Eugene Berman's 
stunning baroque decor for Danses Con- 
certantes, and from 1948 there is Isamu 
Noguchis simple but compelling ma- 
quette for Orpheus. We must spare a 
moment, too, for the unique Circus 
Polka (192), also a Balanchine-Stravin- 
sky ballet, though its dancers were fifty 
elephants. 

From Russian folklore and Greek 
mythology to the sophisticated “ab- 
stract” wit of Agon (1957) and the 
Biblical The Flood. (1962), Stravinsky's 
music has inspired ballets that opened 
the way to new eras in the arts of both 
choreography and stage design. The 
dramatic revolution in ballet in the 
early years of this century was insti- 
gated by Fokine in collaboration with 
Stravinsky. The ballet's recent turn to 
neo-classicism has been accomplished 
by Balanchine in collaboration with 
Stravinsky. Painters of the Russian na- 
tionalist school, cubists, futurists — all 
have collaborated with Stravinsky. 

The master's music has continued to 
quicken creativity. Scores written forty 
and fifty years ago stimulate artists to- 
day. Witness Mary Wigman's Le Sacre 
du Printemps, which was the great suc- 
cess of the 1957 Berlin Festival, and 
Jerome Robbins' Les Noces, which will 
be attracting visitors to London to see 
the Royal Ballet’s new production next 
month. The influence — as the galler- 
ies demonstrate — knows no national 
boundaries. Opera houses throughout 
Germany have their rosters of Stravin- 


‘sky ballets. Yugoslavia has done many 


FRONT MATTER 


of them; so have Holland, Denmark, 
Argentina, South Africa, and Australia. 
The organizers of the exhibition have 
screened half a century and more than 
half the globe to bring together theses 
materials on Stravinsky and the dance. 

Those who have known Stravinsky 
personally have felt the impact of the 
man as well as of the artist. So in addi- 
tion to designs we have portraits. There 
is the dignified young man as painted 
by Jacques-Emile Blanche; the master 
rehearsing Le Sacre du Printemps as 
sketched by the witty pencil of Jean 
Cocteau (this page); the serious thinker 
portrayed by Picasso and by Alberto 


Giacometti. Àn amusing group carica- 
ture, drawn by Larionov on a Paris café 
tablecloth shows the maestro with his 
Ballets Russes colleagues, including 
Serge Diaghilev in the guise of a snail 
— because he moved slowly — and of 
& bulldog — because he stubbornly 
persisted in whatever he set out to do. 

The preparations for Stravinsky and 
the Dance included inquiries about pro- 
ductions and designs sent to just about 
every ballet company in existence. The 
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replies were so overwhelming that only 
a small proportion of the material dis- 
covered can be shown. Performance 
photographs and pro donated by 
theatre directors and choreographers 


are, however, being placed in the ar- 
chives, where they can be consulted at 
any time. 


8. J.C. 







Illustrated Catalogue 


To accompany the exhibition, and to 
serve as a permanent record of the main 
findings of these investigations, the Li- 
brary is publishing a catalogue illus- 
trating the whole series of Stravinsky 
ballets along with a listing of all the 
Stravinsky ballet productions for which 
sufficient data could be verified — more 
than two hundred in all. The survey was 
prepared by Selma Jeanne Cohen. Sir 
Herbert Read has written an introduc- 
tion, and the book has been designed by 
Karl Leabo. 

With lavish illustrations, many in full 
color, this 64-page catalogue, Stravinsky 
and the Dance, will be on sale during 
the exhibition at $2 a copy. (The price 
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by mail and after the exhibition will be 
$2.50. ) 


Documenting American Dance 


The Denishawn Chronology, now end- 
ing serialization, will soon be ready for 
separate publication, with an Index of 
Dances 1906-1932 as promised. Nucleus 
and foundation of the Americana section 
of the Librarys Dance Collection, the 
Ruth St Denis and Ted Shawn journals, 
clippings (70,000), photographs (8,000), 
and correspandence constitute the doc- 
umentation of America’s taking to dance 
as a serious and indigenous art. Orbiting 
near this nucleus are the subsequently 
acquired Humphrey-Weidman апа 
Hanya Holm collections. Here are the 
beginnings of modern American dance, 
and the programs and tours tabulated 
by Dr Christena Schlundt spell out its 
history of innovation and acceptance. 

Checking some dates among the clip- 
pings and searching the boxes of cata- 
logued photographs for illustrative shots 
(but how could our sixteen plates begin 
to illustrate the variety in those 8,000! ) 
we have been awed by the range, the 
artistic vigor, and at the same time the 
immense popularity of these dedicated 
dancers who toured America from Bos- 
ton to Houston to Vancouver when the 
only dance known to most audiences was 
the balletic art of Anna Pavlova at one 
extreme and hootchy kootchy at the 
other. 

"Denishawn" set out to find a form of 
dance that could flourish in American 
theatres because it would be meaningful 
to American audiences; to combine bal- 
let professionalism with modern free- 
dom; to make the dance respectable and 
the audiences respectful. And they suc- 
ceeded. They created American dances, 
impressed American reviewers, and per- 
formed their nautches and Javanese sui- 
tes to full houses up and down the land. 

Today's students of the dance, Miss 
Genevieve Oswald tells us, are constant- 
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ly finding surprises in these archives: 
fascinating suggestions out of the past 
— and themes or whole phrases of dance 
that they had thought were the latest 
innovations of the avant garde. Deni- 
shawn first brought the genuine dances 
of the American Indian onto the stage. 
They discovered the Orient for America 
before the tours of Shan Kar. Ted 
Shawn's book, Gods Who Dance, says 
Miss Oswald, who is curator of the col- 
lection, remains a standard source of in- 
formation on obscure forms of ethnic 
dance, because of the conscientious ob- 
servation of local dance at every stop in 
their Asian route sheets. 

In the Denishaw Schools a healthy 
eclecticism encouraged the future dan- 
cers of many later "schools" to explore 
all the possibilities of the human body 
moving in space — ballet, free dance, 
and all forms of Oriental and folk dance 
— and to create new modes expressive 
for themselves. 

By 1932, having achieved their main 
aim, the two leaders turned to other de- 
velopments, seldom unrelated to the 
nurturing of the sturdy tree of American 
dance theatre which they had planted. 

It is an American success story that 
has made us all richer. 


Early American Attitudes 


A third paper belongs with the two in 
this issue dealing with early American 
literary attitudes, but is having to be 
moved to the May Bulletin — still near 
enough (at the speed time moves with 
these days) for the three essays to have 
& certain cumulative or reverberative 
effect. Amos L. Herold, retired professor 
of English, author of James K. Paulding: 
Versatile American, and himself versa- 
tile enough, though he called his auto- 
biography I Chose Teaching, announces 
that with this article he “will probably 
at the age of 76 say farewell to the fine 
American ... who has long engaged my 
attention with much admiration. 


David Blakely, Manager of the First American Tour 
of Eduard Strauss 


By Mazcangr L. BROWN 


PART I 


HE DAVID BLAKELY Papers were given to The New York Public 

Library in 1955.1 It is interesting to compare the information therein оп 
the first American tour of Eduard Strauss and his Orchestra with what a re- 
cent biographer of the Strauss family has to say about it. 

Jerome Pastene in Three Quarter Time tells how Eduard was trained for 
the diplomatic service, but preferred to follow his father and brothers into 
music. His brother Johann made an American tour in 1872-78, and met with 
a "fabulous success" of which Eduard was envious. He had his own chance at 
a tour when offered a contract under Blakely management. Pastene's account 
of this tour, for which no references are supplied, is full of minor errors and 
gives the impression that Blakely was a careless and rather ignorant man. 
The Blakely Papers fortunately let us set the record straight. 


It was [says Pastene] in 1890 that Eduard retraced Johann’s path across 
the Atlantic to the rich shores of America, a tour which was brought about 
through the efforts of Z. [sic] Blakely... who operated an artists’ man- 
agement bureau. Blakely had heard Johann conduct in Boston, and his 
enthusiasm for the Waltz King's music gave him the idea of bringing to 
America not only Eduard Strauss (since Johann would, under no condi- 
tion, consent to another such journey), but the entire Strauss Orchestra 
as well. Blakely travelled to Germany in the summer of 1889, to meet 
Eduard and discuss arrrangements for the tour. 

It was not until Blakely had returned to America and it was almost time 
for the orchestra to set sail that obstacles appeared. The New York Musi- 
cians Union invoked the Alien Contract Labor Law in order to keep out 
an orchestra which they knew to be superior to all save two or three 
American symphony orchestras . .. . Among those who wrote to the State 
[sic] Department in this matter were... General William M. [sic] Sher- 
man, Ње impressario P. S. Gilmore, and William Steinway. ... The State 
Department eventually reached the only logical conclusion, but its hem- 
ming and hawing was mainly responsible for Eduard's decision to employ 
a makeshift orchestra when he made his final visit to the United States 
some ten years later. The first tour began in New York in May, 1890. 
It led a merry chase through no less than seventy-three cities, until the 


1 Margaret L. Brown, "David Blakely, Manager of Sousa's Band," Bulletin of The New York 
Public Library Lxv (May, June 1961) 313-332, 390—408. 
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exhausted players and conductor embarked for the relative sanity of 
Europe's shores. ... 
Four thousand miles is admittedly a considerable distance, yet it is 
rising that the Americans could have been so completely confused as 
to the proper identity and chronology of the Strausses. Only eighteen years 
after Johann had visited America, Blakely issued the following muddled 
statement in his announcement of the Strauss Orchestra's American tour: 
“,...the peerless Strauss Orchestra of Vienna, which has been under the 
leadership of the famous Strauss family of waltz-composers; Joseph the 
father, and Joseph, Johann and Eduard the sons [sic], for more than forty 
years." Among the other errors, the Strauss Orchestra was at this time 
sixty-six years old. 


The first and the only faintly justifiable error in this is the reference to Z. 
Blakely rather than to David Blakely. “Z.” was David's older brother Zerah. 
His name did appear on the letterheads as manager at the time of this Strauss 
tour. Why David used it is not explained. He may, at first, have tried to capi- 
talize on his brother's early experience as manager of the Blakely Troupe, a 
family organization that toured the United States before the Civil Маг, If 
Mr Pastene had access to Eduard Strauss's papers, he must have discovered 
that letters concerned with this tour were signed ^D. Blakely" and have won- 
dered at the discrepancy, but he does not mention it. Both Blakelys could 
have heard Johann in Boston, but neither of them took bands or orchestras 
on tour until David began to manage Patrick S. Gilmore’s Band in late 1885. 
When that proved successful, he looked around for another profitable ven- 
ture. From 1883 to 1889 he had made at least annual trips to Europe to visit 
his wife and four daughters, who were living in Germany and France while 
the girls completed their education. On these trips he made it his business to 
hear all the musical organizations he could, always with the thougbt that one 
might be profitably brought over for a tour of the United States.* There is no 
indication in the Blakely Papers that he ever personally discussed the tour 
with Strauss. He sent agents abroad for that purpose. 

As for the statement that “Johann would, under no condition, consent to 
another such journey," he did "consider" a tour with David Blakely in 1891, 
but made demands that no manager in his right mind would agree to, as will 
be shown. 

The organized union opposition to the importation of the Strauss Orchestra 
began early in January. Strauss was not due to sail from Europe until four 


2 Jerome Pastene, Three Quarter Time: The Life and Music of the Strauss Family of Vienna 
(New York 1951) 230—239. 


3 James M. Hubbard, "What They Say About Cupid," NYPL sheet music collection. 
* Conversation with Julie Blakely Morse, daughter of David Blakely, Nov 1955. 
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months later. The Treasury Department, not the State Department, had 
jurisdiction. Letters were written to Blakely favoring the admission of the 
Orchestra, by General Sherman and others, but the General's middle initial 
was “Т.” not ^M." The opposition to the landing of the Orchestra had been no 
headache for Strauss. It was handled entirely by Blakely. Judging by the cor- 
respondence of the 1890 tour, it is a reasonably safe guess that the real reason 
for an inferior orchestra in 1900 (if that orchestra was such) was not so much 
this opposition to the landing of the 1890 orchestra, as that Strauss would not 
part with the money necessary for a really superior organization. 

'The tour was not the mad and exhausting dash around the country that 
we are told. The first part lasted thirty-two days and included seventeen 
cities. Nine of these were one night stands, leaving twenty-three days to be 
divided among eight cities — an average of nearly three days per city. The 
second section consisted of three full months in New York at Madison Square 
Garden, involving no travel at all. The third and final section took the Orches- 
tra in eighty-two days to fifty-four cities, Thirty-six cities had one night 
stands, leaving forty-six days to be divided among the remaining eighteen 
cities — again an average of almost three days per city. The longer stays were 
scattered throughout the tour to give the men a chance to rest. Surely, this 
was no slave-driving on Blakely's part, as is implied in the "exhausted players 
and conductor embarked for the relative sanity of Europe's shores." The 
Orchestra was playing no more often than when at home, and Strauss had the 
opportunity to check all travel distances before he set out. 

The confusion on the “identity and chronology of the Strausses,” which the 
Strauss biographer states that Blakely showed in his "announcement of the 
Strauss Orchestra's American Tour," simply does not exist so far as can be 
found in the Blakely Papers. What "announcement" Pastene saw and where 
he found it, he does not say. There is a copy in these Papers, however, of the 
official announcement that Blakely scattered around the country in advance 
of the tour. It is the only announcement that is referred to in the Blakely office 
correspondence with the printers who did his work. It starts with “A Card 
to the Public of America," printed on the inside of the cover. This is a letter 
dated March 20 1890, two months before the arrival of Strauss. It says "the 
Strauss family — father and sons — have for 67 years enjoyed unparalleled 
and unchallenged favor,” and is signed “D. [not Z.] Blakely, General Man- 
ager Strauss Orchestra." This is followed by a biographical sketch of the 
Strauss family, written by none other than Eduard himself. He gives their 


5 David Blakely Papers (hereafter BP), Manuscript Division, The New York Public Library, 
"Ledger 1889-92” 154—157, 200-204. 
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names, not in the "muddled" fashion we are told, but correctly — "Johann 
Strauss and his three sons, Johann, Josef, and Eduard." And it is Eduard him- 
self who tells us that his father started the Orchestra sixty-seven years before 
— not sixty-six nor “over 40,” the two figures mentioned as right and wrong 
by our critic. To give Pastene the benefit of the doubt, if Eduard was wrong 
by one year, was Blakely to argue that point with him? He carefully encloses 
in quotes all that Eduard told him.* David Blakely was not a careless man, 
and in the absence of any specific reference to check in the Strauss biography 
it seems logical to accept the evidence in the Blakely Papers. 

The first mention of a tour of the Strauss Orchestra, so far as these Papers 
are concerned, is a letter to Blakely from Henry Wolfsohn dated May 18 1889 
from Berlin. He was the New York agent from whom Blakely had engaged 
the soloists who toured with Gilmore’s Band,” and spoke German fluently, 
which Blakely did not. Hence, once the decision was made to try for the 
Strauss Orchestra, he was a logical choice to send abroad to look over the 
situation. He reported at length that 


Strauss is concertizing in the northern part of Germany, and luckily I 
did not go to Vienna, but found it out in Berlin. I immediately started to 
where he played, and stayed with him several days. He is very cranky. 
The only offer he said he could accept was $24000 — then he even said, 
he does not care to go to America. This sum he wanted per month, playing 
every day in the evening and twice per week one matinee. After explain- 
ing [| fica everything about the country, modes of travelling, sleepers, 
&c., and working with him for days, I think I got him down to $20000 
per month every night and two matinees weekly, possibly I may yet get 
him to 3 matinees weekly. He is very cranky. However this even he would 
and could not promise now, in fact would not and can not make a positive 
contract before his return to Vienna, which will not be before October 
Ist, when he will arrange with his musicians. He says he can not talk to 
them now while on the trip. The sum of money he asks is very high, but 
taking in consideration that he pays Hotels for all — 45 musicians, in- 
clusive himself & servant; that in the three months, one week is ained, 
and the immense Attractiveness of the man & his Orchestra, I think it 
nevertheless a Fair [“an excellent” was originally written] speculation. I 
heard and saw him Conduct — he is just the man for America, and he will 
be an immense success — not the least doubt about it, and money can be 
made, for I think he would play to immense business. However as there is 
plenty [of] time to work it up, you should certainly work it only on guar- 
antees and subscription, which plan would insure you against any loss. 
The months he would come are April, May and June 1890. Then I thought 
you might further arrange for him in Manhattan Beach for July and 
August, and let Gilmore with his band travel in Germany, for which I 
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have also made the preliminary arrangements. I will talk all these matters 
over with you minutely on my arrival in New York which will be, I expect, 
June 12 to 14. As Strauss is a very cranky fellow, I saw his manager here 
Mr. Wolff, with whom I had a long talk, and he promised me to arrange it 
as well as he can, and I will be in correspondence with him continually. 

Perhaps it is best for you to come down from Ottawa and have a talk 
with me, before you go out West, Strauss had already six American offers, 
none he accepted yet. I hope we will get this one through. . . . If you wish 
to wire me, best do so in care of Mrs. Blakely.® 


Mrs Blakely was still in Europe with the girls. 

The Berlin manager for Eduard Strauss was Hermann Wolff. He numbered 
among his other clients several prominent European philharmonic orches- 
tras, as well as such stars as Hans von Bülow, Teresa Carreño, Lilli Lehmann, 
J. J. Paderewski, Anton Rubinstein, Camille Saint-Saéns, Emile Sauret, and, 
perhaps the most dazzling of all, Marcella Sembrich.? So he was a man who 
ought to understand the business. 

During the summer of 1889, Blakely sent Wolff a definite proposition and 
a proposed tour to show to Strauss." Wolff reported to Wolfsohn that Strauss 
wanted $1,000 per month more than Blakely offered, and insisted on sailing 
from Hamburg or Bremen rather than Antwerp." Strauss knew he would 
have to pay the railroad fare of the Orchestra to the point of embarkation and 
it would be less to the German ports. Wolff sailed for New York on November 
2. Another letter from Strauss followed on the next boat. He admitted that he 
had already decided to make the tour. He told Wolff that if he agreed to any 
days over the original three months tour they must be paid for at the rate of 
$700 per day instead of the $670 that Blakely offered. Blakely must supply 
and pay a German-speaking manager for the tour, with whom boarding 
arrangements could be made before the signing of the contract. Wolff and 
Strauss must have a written agreement about the commission. And finally, “Is 
Mr. Blakely the only person interested in this business? Are you acquainted 
with Mr. Blakely's circumstances?" he asked.’* In discussing these payments 
to Strauss, it should be remembered that the purchasing power of the dollar 
then was about four times as great as in 1960. 

Meanwhile, Blakely had drawn up a more specific contract, which he sent 
to Wolff as soon as he arrived in New York. “Will you kindly look over the 


8 BP “Strauss Box” May 13 1889. 
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enclosed contract this evening and bring it in tomorrow morning with any 
amendments which may suggest themselves to your experience,” said 
Blakely. “Please give us the benefit of your knowledge and let us get the busi- 
ness . . . in hand as there are several important points which require attention 
at once.” * Wolff was satisfied with its provisions, so Blakely immediately 
wired his chief assistant Frank Christianer, then in Kansas on the road ahead 
of Gilmore’s Band, “Strauss secured. See what guarantees you can get for him 
as you go along.” Another wire sent the same day to Courtlandt Babcock, a 
Minneapolis friend about to join him as a partner in New York, was not so 
positive. “Strauss probably secured . . .” it said. 

The contract as approved by Wolff was substantially the same as the final 
contract. Strauss was to furnish the orchestra, the instruments and the scores, 
and was to conduct it himself for three months from September 1 through 
November 30. They were all to be at Antwerp to embark for New York on 
August 16 1890. He would give a maximum of ten concerts per week. He 
would pay all salaries and expenses of the orchestra and himself, except the 
transportation costs from the point of embarkation back to the point of 
debarkation in Europe. Blakely was to take care of all business details and 
arrange a tour that “shall enable travel and performance without an unrea- 
sonable amount of exertion and fatigue” to Strauss and the Orchestra. He 
was to pay all transportation costs (first class for Strauss, second class for the 
orchestra ) from the point of embarkation to the United States, in the United 
States and Canada, and back home to the same European port. He must 
deposit $10,000 with the Deutsche Bank of Berlin (or some comparable 
bank) before the orchestra sailed to secure Strauss against possible default. 
He must pay Strauss a total of $66,000, payable daily, $23,000 for the first 
month, $22,000 for the second, and $21,000 (including the $10,000 deposit) 
for the third. He had the right to extend the agreement for any period up to 
thirty days beyond the original three month tour, after giving Strauss two 
months notice of the change. During such extended period he would pay 
Strauss $700 per day. Finally, Strauss must agree to conduct in the United 
States and Canada only under Blakely’s management during 1890, and to 
accept no offer in either country during the next two years without first giving 
“written preference to the management” of Blakely.!* This contract was later 
altered chiefly in the matter of dates, port of embarkation, and size of the 
deposit. 
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Blakely was already making tentative plans for the Strauss tour well before 
September 1 1890. He wanted Strauss to have the opening date of the new 
Madison Square Garden, then under construction. Аз soon as Wolff approved 
the contract, he opened talks with the Garden Company and on November 
26 made them a definite offer for two months at $10,000 per week for ten con- 
certs, with $1,000 extra for each additional concert." 

The next step was to get Strauss to sign. First he had to be given evidence 
of Blakely's reliability as a manager. C. F. Tretbar of Steinway & Sons took 
care of that. "Upon the wish of Mr. Blakely,” he wrote Strauss, “I take the 
liberty to give you the information, that he is known here as a wealthy man, 
who promptly settles all his liabilities and bears the best reputation. Besides 
this he is a very active and excellent Manager who understands well how to 
take an Orchestra like yours, through America, with success." 1° 

Then, on November 25 John D. Elwell of Brooklyn sailed on the “City of 
Paris” for Vienna. He was actually Blakely’s agent in this, but was also his 
partner in that he was entitled to a small share of the profits though he bore 
none of the responsibility. He was to see Strauss, discuss the contract with 
him, and get him to sign on the dotted line.'? It would be at least the middle 
of December before Blakely could receive a letter from Elwell. This meant 
that any question needing his consent would have to be discussed by cable. 
Elwell reported that he had seen Strauss and was sure he would come, once 
certain details were taken care of. He wanted a larger deposit from Blakely, 
nine instead of ten concerts per week, and Bremen instead of Antwerp as the 
port of embarkation. He liked the idea of the Madison Square Garden engage- 
ment, and would like to come for six months instead of three. 

Blakely was quite willing to agree to the increased deposit, as it was money 
he would have to pay eventually anyway since it covered the final concerts 
of the tour. The change of port to Bremen did not really matter to him. But 
he insisted on ten concerts per week when on tour, with a minimum of eight 
per week in the summer.” 

By December 18 Strauss had agreed to everything in the first contract, plus 
the Madison Square Garden engagement for June, July and August with 
eight concerts weekly there at $15,000 per month. After some argument about 
when he should sail, they finally settled on May 3 from Bremen on the 


1T Ibid 67-68 Nov 20 1889 Elwell to Haines; “No 2 Gilmore Let Bk" 184-185 Nov 28 1889 
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"Werra." He was to remain in the United States through November 30 for 
$123,600. 

So many cables came from Elwell about the changes that Strauss de- 
manded, that Blakely finally wired him on December 24, “Patience exhausted. 
No more new conditions. No manager can live and do better. If contract 
rejected as agreed, come home. Contract six months only, unless California 
included, as follows: Fifteen days or more short tour before Garden, three 
months Garden, balance after. No concerts required outside New York during 
Garden contract.” He followed this with another the same day saying, “Show 
Strauss today’s cable & say useless to refer further conditions to me... . Wolff 
says Strauss intends to close. Therefore be firm and don't fail.” 28 

Elwell felt it best to accept Strauss’s decision to come eighteen days before 
the Garden engagement, even though Blakely was so sure that the three 
autumn months on tour were all that could be profitably handled without 
including California. Elwell thought that they could bring up California after 
Strauss signed. But Blakely did not want to be caught with an orchestra on 
his hands and not enough cities in the country to take care of too long a tour. 
And it was Blakely who was financially responsible.” 

Elwell's letters, of course, told more than the cables. The first one probably 
reached Blakely on December 17. When he arrived in Berlin, he found that 
Wolff was in St Petersburg for the Rubinstein festival. His assistant assured 
Elwell that a copy of the contract in the original English had been sent to 
Strauss, and that Strauss did not like to work too hard in summer, so it would 
be best not to insist on ten concerts per week then. “I am glad you have been 
here,” he ended, “for you therefore know how slow it all goes.” 2° Three days 
later he wrote again. Wolff had returned from Russia. They had gone over 
the contract together and then had taken the night train to Vienna. Wolff “is 
sure," said Elwell, "that Strauss will demand a larger and much earlier deposit 
or security. However there is no telling what Strauss will want. He is a man 
who (as Wolff says) sleeps with his lawyer. However, that by no means satis- 
fies me that he will actually prove so difficult for I think the Germans are a 
timid folk and prone to exaggerate difficulties.” More than half the letter was 
devoted to the gay time Elwell had been having in the company of Hans von 
Bülow and the latter's remarks about other musicians. “Т have had a charm- 
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ing time,” said Elwell, “but have spent lots of money. If I am entirely success- 
ful, I will bring an account into you." 2% 
The first letter from Vienna was most optimistic. Elwell reported that 


Strauss entertained me today in the best place in Wien to a really charm- 
ing dinner.... The whole business is in a nutshell: namely a business 
confidence in you as a manager & a security that you will fulfill the bond. 
There is also the belief in your success based on Gilmore's triumphal prog- 
ress, and if Strauss were [an] ordinary person there would... be no trou- 
ble on this score for we have become great friends. But I find financial 
assurance with Strauss a sine qua non — he trusts nobody. He hardly 
trusts a Bond .... He is indeed a queer man — looks like Mephisto and 
bahl I like much more Brahms with whom I have had a delightful walk 
and talk and whom I am to meet tomorrow in his Café. 


After enlarging on his discussion with Strauss over the points mentioned in 
his cables, Elwell remarked, "You certainly made a good bargain for $150 
European travel, for I spent in Berlin alone more than $200. However, if I 
had not been given on the steamer a worthless check for £90 by the reputed 
son of the Earl of Harewood, in the Cabin of one of the Barings I should still 
have more money than when I left home." Finally, he promised to "get all the 
photographs [of Strauss] I can buy of Julius Gertinger, Wien IV Margar- 
ithenstrasse 28. They are for sale not to be otherwise obtained of so thrifty a 
Viennese as Strauss.” * And these were needed for publicity on his tour. 

Before Blakely's reply to the first of these letters could have reached Elwell, 
he wrote again on December 22. For some unknown reason, Blakely's letters 
to him are not in this collection — only the cables. But this one from Elwell 
indicates that Blakely had shown impatience at the time that was being spent 
on the negotiations. 


You are quite at liberty to consider me a chump for taking so much time 
to conclude so little [wrote Elwell]. It is perfectly absurd. I arrived here 
about two months ago (at any rate it seems as long as that) [actually it 
was ten days] and I have been fighting morning noon and night ever 
since. When Wolff told me Strauss was the most difficult man in the world 
to make a contract with I did not believe him. If I get you what you want 
you may give me a medal. You see in Vienna they agree to a thing but 
don't consider that their agreement binds them. Whatever they agree to 
at night they carefully retract the next day. Of course Wolff ran away as 
soon as he could and left me alone. 

Do you think you can get a typewriter in all Wien? I have spent hours 
& hours to get one. Do you think anybody understands about the sea or 
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America here? Do you think the Viennese understand the meaning of 
words or that an American contract should be different from a Wien Con- 
tract? 

They all want to make contracts & then change those they make them- 
selves every hour. I tell you frankly that I have spent almost all of my long 
winded time here on the business & not one contract is yet signed. Tonight 
they want to consolidate the 3 соо into one contract viz. the Ist 
Sept.Octo.Nov. 10 concerts weekly & travel @ $66,000, option of 20 days 
— the 2nd June July Aug. 8 concerts none outside of Garden @ [$]15,000 
each month & the 3d May @ $700 pr day 10 concerts & travel. Strauss has 
consulted Johann & he won't come with less than 8 1st violin — 43 orches- 
tra & 2 servants, in all 1 first class fare & 45 second class fares. 

There are no pictures to speak of of Strauss. I will bring you all there 
is & whatever biography I can get. You will simply have to take my word 
for it that I have done the best that could be done. Strauss requires that 
you should cable over your signature authority to me to sign all contracts 
& I think tomorrow I will cable you for this. It has been useless to write 
for there is nothing stable.*® 


Before Blakely could hávé received this letter, he had sent Elwell some 
message of critical nature. Elwell cabled back on Décember 29 that his 
“reproaches were undeserved and resented.” * At the same time Wolff 
cabled, *After enormous difficulty Strauss has agreed. Any change will lose 
him." 8 So, when Elwell's last letter arrived a few days later, Blakely should 
have been feeling somewhat better. 

Now that Strauss had agreed to come, the next step was to get him on board 
ship. Elwell told the Bremen office of the North German Lloyd Steamship 
company that he wanted accommodations for the Orchestra on the ^Werra" 
for the May 8 sailing from Bremen. They informed Blakely that as soon as 
the round trip tickets were paid for they would notify the Credit Anstalt in 
Vienna, and Strauss would be able to "return with his party on the first 
steamer, that can be made available for the transportation between May 14 
and December 16 next. It has been agreed to by us that the Orchestra can 
return so soon, if they desire, in order that they may not be obliged to remain 
in the United States in the event of their seeing no possibility to do a good 
business there." ** Strauss was making sure that he could return to Vienna if 
and when the spirit moved him. 

Elwell's expense account shows that he arrived in Liverpool on December 
4, went immediately via London to Berlin where he arrived two days later, 
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and was in Vienna from December 11 to 31. He returned to Berlin for ten 
days and sailed from Antwerp on the “Friesland” on January 11 1890. Blakely 
had given him $250 when he set out and had cabled $200 twice, once to 
Berlin and once to Vienna, but still owed him $121.37. The only items listed 
in addition to transportation and hotel expenses were for interpreters and the 
typing of contracts in Vienna, which came to 142 gulden or about $57. The 
bad check for £90 was not mentioned.?? 

By the time Elwell arrived in New York unexpected complications 
had arisen. One was with the Madison Square Garden Company. The other 
was opposition to the tour on the part of certain organized groups of 
musicians. 

The agreement with the Garden was that Strauss would commence his 
tour there on June 1 and play through August. But when Elwell agreed to let 
him leave Europe on May 8 and arrive in New York on May 12, what was to 
be done with those first eighteen days? The Garden finally agreed to take him 
on May 14, but that meant the signing of a new contract. Strauss surprised 
everyone by agreeing immediately provided his pay for the period was raised 
$50 per day. Wolff insisted that Blakely do this. “Mr Elwell,” he said, “knows 
the character of Strauss, he knows how much this man is suspicious to every 
change of a subscribed contract.” But Blakely had learned a thing or two 
about Strauss also. He refused the demand for $50 extra per day, but put 
within the reach of Strauss the first part of his deposit for the tour. He mailed 
the new contract to the Credit Anstalt in Vienna, with orders to carry out 
clause five and to pay $5,000 to Strauss as soon as he signed and returned to 
them the “exact copy” for mailing back to him. The same day he cabled Wolff 
what he had done and then sent a letter explaining that he had had to con- 
cede $1,000 to the Garden to persuade them to make the change. “Now 
please secure the signature of Strauss at once,” he urged, “and let us close up 
this vexatious business. No further concessions of any kind whatever will or 
can he made by me. I have already. done much more than business prudence 
sanctions. But Mr. Strauss, if he endeavors to carry out his arrangements with 
me in an amiable and pleasant way, will find his tour in America one of the 
pleasantest epochs in his life." 88 

Unfortunately, the Blakely Papers do not include a copy of this particular 
contract. From the correspondence, it is clear that “clause nine” was vague 
It might be interpreted as meaning that the Garden could tell Strauss what 
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to play. He wired Blakely “selection of pieces my business.” Blakely agreed. 
He wired the correct interpretation to Strauss, then set about clearing the 
matter up with the Garden management. 


No leader of any repute would submit to such dictation as is possible 
under this clause [he told them, and enclosed] . . . a modification of Clause 
9, which I ask be adopted by your company, signed and attached to the 
original contract. It will answer every purpose, and accomplish what the 
original clause would surely fail to do. I regret having failed to suggest 
this alteration in the first place, because I might have known that Strauss 
would refuse it. I have made my contract with him correspond with yours 
in all these little details in order to avoid any chance of... misunder- 
standing.... 


The Garden agreed and on February 28 Strauss signed.™ 

Then the Vienna bankers asked for a commission of one half of one percent 
on the Strauss deposit for handling the signing of the contract and “in con- 
sideration of the great trouble which the proper carrying out of the matter 
gave из... as well as the expenses incurred for stamps to the obligation given 
Mr. Strauss." Blakely promptly sent a check for $41.88 to their New York 
agents, Hallgarten & Co., who informed him that the Vienna bank would pay 
him interest of one and one half percent on the balance of the deposit in their 
hands, which would be paid to Eduard Strauss at the close of the engage- 
ment.?5 

With the contract signed and the money paid, Blakely thought the worst 
was over, Then, on March 6, when he was in Minneapolis, a wire came from 
his office telling him that the Garden manager had asked if Strauss's arrival 
could be postponed for two weeks. Bad weather had delayed work on the 
new building and they could not open on May 14. Blakely replied that he was 
willing, provided the Garden assumed responsibility for the damages that 
he was certain Strauss would demand. The Garden protested that because 
they had given him "timely notice" they should not be responsible for dam- 
ages. Blakely did not consider less than two months "timely notice" where 
Strauss was concerned. He offered to start the Orchestra elsewhere in New 
York until the Garden was finished. "Much obliged . . .” replied the Garden 
manager, "but that would take the cream all off the ginger-bread for us. Your 
letter is a very pleasant one and I thank you for it and will lay said letter 
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before the Directors at the next meeting." When Strauss, as Blakely expected, 
insisted on keeping to the letter of the contract, the Garden finally consented 
to a short preliminary tour of New England. 

Then Strauss decided to demand a bonus for consenting to the change. 
Blakely refused to grant it. All he had asked Strauss to do was to consent to 
a shift in the Garden date. The number of days on tour and at the Garden 
was the same as in the contract. He cabled both Strauss and Wolff that, unless 
Strauss gave up the bonus demand, he would cancel the tour. He was confi- 
dent that Strauss did not want that. Wolff had pointed out in his last letter 
that Strauss could not afford to cancel the tour because of his own contracts 
with his musicians. At the same time he told Blakely that the request for a 
bonus should have been expected, as ^Mr Elwell himself must have informed 
you that Strauss is a man to stretch out his hand to take more but not to yield 
a cent to his advantage." *' But Blakely was well aware that the contract gave 
him control over the business details of the tour. Any manager who hoped to 
stay in business would have to have the right to make necessary changes in 
any tour route. 

The other difficulty which arose even before Elwell arrived back in the 
United States was of an entirely different character. Wolff first mentioned it 
to Blakely in a letter sent on March 15. “I hope there will be no difficulties for 
landing," he said. "Strauss fears, that this question is not so regulated as it is 
necessary. He writes that he got a great many warning letters from Americal 
Send me a short cable... which quiets me about this question." 28 

For two months Blakely had been struggling with this very situation. As 
soon as Wolff's letter came, he sent a long, soothing letter to Strauss. He sum- 
marized the changes in the tour necessitated by the delay in opening the 
Garden, and reminded Strauss that for the time removed from the start of 
the Garden engagement and added to the tour he would be paid $200 per 
day more than when at the Garden. After this careful appeal to Strauss's 
cupidity, he mentioned the landing troubles. There was no cause for worry 
over the landing of the Orchestra, “but I hope,” said Blakely, “you will claim, 
to everybody who talks with you, that your Orchestra consists of artists, each 
and all of them. There will be no examination as has been suggested by some 
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of the newspapers. I have the private assurance of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, that the Orchestra will be admitted without examination, but this is 
entirely confidential. Please do not speak of it to anybody." ** But a good deal 
of worry and work on Blakely's part had preceded that reassurance to Strauss. 

Blakely employed a clipping service for all his tours. The scrapbook for 
the Strauss tour tells the story in great detail.“ The Brooklyn Eagle was first 
to announce that the tour would take place. With pardonable pride in what 
they thought was the achievement of a local citizen, they credited Elwell, 
"for years an active member of the Board of Directors of the Philharmonic 
Society of this city," with being the manager. The next day, the rival Brooklyn 
Citizen, scooped on the news of the tour, set the record straight on who really 
was the manager — clearly a news release from Blakely's office. By January 
25 the news had been copied by papers all over the country, and protests 
from musicians’ organizations were beginning to appear. According to the 
Alien Contract Labor law of February 26 1885, amended February 23 1887, 
the importation of foreign laborers under contract was prohibited. The act 
specifically did not "apply to professional actors, artists, lecturers, or singers" 
or to "skilled labor." The members of the Strauss Orchestra were, of course, 
coming in under contract. So the question was, are they “artists” or “artisans,” 
“skilled” or “unskilled?” According to the law itself, the Secretary of the 
Treasury must decide. 

The question came up before the Madison Square Garden contract was 
ready to be signed, but the management there was confident that the decision 
would be in favor of the Orchestra,“ Nevertheless, Blakely asked his lawyer, 
Eustace Conway, for an opinion. Conway was quite certain that this Orches- 
tra, if it should be considered "labor," was “skilled labor" for a special pur- 
pose. Strauss himself was unique. “No other musicians could replace the years 
of training his orchestra have had with him, or produce the extraordinary 
results. He and his orchestra therefore,” concluded Conway, “may fairly be 
said to come within the first exception, viz: — skilled labor for a purpose that 
cannot be otherwise obtained.” About a month later Conway sent Blakely an 
opinion by Daniel G. Rollins, a customs lawyer, “that Mr Strauss and his 
orchestra are artists and professional artists within the meaning of the... 
Statute and shall certainly be permitted to land.” # 
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Meanwhile, Elwell had seen the Collector of Customs for New York and 
had shown him Conway's brief. During the interview, the legal assistant of 
the Collector dictated a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury saying that he 
believed Strauss and the Orchestra had every right to land, but would like 
a written opinion from Washington. "I am sure if you see Secretary [of the 
Treasury] Windom tomorrow morning, when he gets Collector Erhardt's 
letter," Elwell told Blakely, "that you will secure the reply to it before you 
conclude your interview that will be absolutely and entirely all you want." ® 

Blakelys trip to Washington to see Windom was successful, and, with 
Eustace Conway present, he was interviewed on his return at his home, 220 
West 59 Street, by a reporter from the New York Tribune. He cabled the 
news to Wolff in Berlin and sent instructions to the Credit Anstalt in Vienna 
to pay Strauss the first part of the deposit as soon as he gave them the signed 
contract. Elwell wrote the follow-up letters and all seemed arranged.** What 
appeared to be the final word on the matter came in a letter from Secretary 
Windom after Blakely's return to New York. 

The decision of the Department [he said] is intended to define the 
word artist in its bearing to this case by declaring it to include musicians 
who combine science and taste in the execution of their art, and under this 
construction there can be no doubt that any musician competent to be a 
member of Mr. Strauss’ Orchestra comes within the term “artist” and is 
therefore within the specially excepted classes. The only question of 
doubt presented by the Collector was as to whether the Department would 
hold that the term "artist" in the meaning of the contract labor act was 
applicable to a musician of any Eg a of skill, and this having been de- 
cided affirmatively, I am satisfied there will be no trouble about the ad- 
mission of this Company. 

I send you this informal note, not for any public use, but merely for 
your further information and guidance... .* 


On February 12 the Washington Post reported the conference between 
Windom and Blakely. The decision “will be of great interest to musicians,” 
said the Post, “for it will define... where a musician ends and an artist 
begins.” Unfortunately, Windom left it to an assistant to answer Collector 
Erhardt’s letter, and he said that “such members of Strauss’s Orchestra may 
be admitted as ‘artists’ under the proviso to said section 5, as by their skill, 
tone and accomplishments as musicians they evidently come within that 
definition. Whether each member . . . comes up to the standard is a question 
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of fact to be decided upon by the best evidence obtainable." If he had omitted 
the last sentence, all would have been settled, but that put the matter right 
back into Erhardt's hands. 

The New York World editorially said “it takes an artist...to play in 
Strausss Orchestra.” Only the Musicians Protective Association disagreed. 
The question had to be officially decided, or Strauss would not come. “The 
penalty for each violation of the . . . law is $1,000," said the New York Times, 
“so it is a subject of doubt whether, should the Federal decision be in favor 
of the labor organization, the backers of the enterprise or the Vienna Orches- 
tra would risk $60,000 or $70,000 to test it in the Courts." Anyone who knew 
either Strauss or Blakely could be sure that neither would permit himself to 
be manoeuvered into that position. The Brooklyn Eagle suggested that if it 
was necessary to test every member of the Strauss Orchestra, then Collector 
Erhardt should call in and test Thomas, Seidl, Nikisch, Damrosch and Neuen- 
dorff and their orchestras. The Chicago Tribune was disgusted with the 
Treasury Department for allowing itself, through this Batcheller ruling, to 
be pushed into a ridiculous position by a group of New York musicians, who 
were themselves foreigners who had come to the United States because they 
could make more money there than in Europe. 

In discussing the concert arrangements for Strauss with the local manager 
for Minneapolis and St Paul, Blakely told him that "the proposition to pre- 
vent Strauss from landing has created a surprising amount of indignation all 
over the country, and the amount of valuable advertising matter thus volun- 
tarily inspired is an actual source of embarrassment." He planned to issue a 
circular including the choicer bits and some letters from prominent people, 
all urging that the Orchestra be admitted.“ However, when he began to make 
these letters public, the New York Times interpreted it as a sign of worry on 
the part of the management. Too many were from people in no way con- 
nected with music. William Steinway and Patrick S. Gilmore were the only 
ones whose knowledge of the subject was unquestioned. Steinway's argu- 
ment was that the Orchestra was unique, and to be so “each member must 
be àn artist on his instrument." Gilmore thought any musician should be 
delighted at the prospect of a United States tour by Strauss. But Gilmore was 
too closely associated with Blakely for the opposition not to point out that 
his opinion could be biased. 

On March 5 the New York News reported the plan of the local union. The 
National Assembly of American Musicians would meet in Cincinnati on 
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March 8. А member of the New York delegation would then submit a plan 
to test the ability of the Viennese, i.e. let each man read at sight an overture 
played by Cappa's Seventh Regiment Band, stay if he succeeded, and return 
to Vienna if he failed; each of Cappa's members would in turn read some- 
thing at sight to show that they were as good as the Austrians. 

This was too much for the New York Star. The next day they said, suppos- 
ing the Strauss Orchestra played Annie Laurie instead of a Cappa overture, 
“what guarantee have we that the Collector would know the difference? 
.... There is one fact which goes to show that the Strauss Orchestra are all 
artists which has been overlooked. They have been able to command the 
price usually paid to artists in Austria...and they are going to receive 
ample remuneration in this country. This will be paid by keen speculators 
who would not waste any money if they did not have to. ... The National 
Assembly [of American Musicians] know this, and they will hardly be so 
foolish .. . as to approve Mr Hunt's plan." 

When the New York Times reported the delegation's plan to stage the 
sight reading contest with Cappa’s Band, the manager of Madison Square 
Garden clipped it and sent it to Blakely with the comment, “This man Cappa 
will of course endeavor to hurt you all he can. I think it is through him that 
this article was published. He has made application to me to play in the Gar- 
den but I did not give him any special encouragement." * 

The next day the New York World reported that “whether . . . Strauss or 
Сарра... will open the new Madison Square Garden in May is a question." 
If Cappa played at the Garden he would “devote a portion of the receipts to 
the Washington Memorial Arch Fund." The Arch was the one about to be 
erected at the foot of Fifth Avenue, and the suggestion was an open push for 
public support of Cappa. After an account of Cappa’s plans and programs, 
the item ended with the statement that “Cappa’s proposition will probably 
be acted upon Thursday [March 13] by the management of ће... Garden.” 
As the Garden had decided in favor of Strauss three months earlier, only 
Cappa is likely to have planted such information in a newspaper. 

On March 15, the New York American Musician, which might be consid- 
ered a trade paper as opposed to an ordinary newspaper, mentioned a rumor 
that the Strauss Orchestra was being offered to “State fairs or expositions at 
prices below those asked by American bands, the acceptance of which would 
throw the latter out of employment.” If this rumor was true, the journal would 
then be in favor of keeping the Orchestra out of the country. 
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Before spreading such a rumor, the opposition should have done a little 
figuring. A State fair usually lasted about a week. Even if they had been 
scheduled consecutively, which they were not, it would have been impossi- 
ble for Blakely to steal many of these plums from domestic organizations. 
When he arranged a tour, he had his eye strictly on the box office. This meant 
that he would send the Orchestra to the major cities in each State visited, 
with stops on the route between them to help pay for the railroad costs. 
He certainly was not anxious to underbid other organizations to get a 
State fair engagement at the cost of giving up profitable concerts in a big 
city. 

Meanwhile, he had written to his friend Senator W. D. Washburn of Min- 
nesota, to ask the exact meaning of the word "artists" as used in the Alien 
Contract Labor law. Washburn consulted Senator P. B. Plumb of Kansas, 
who had had the word inserted in the bill, and sent his reply on to Blakely. 
“I intended it,” said Plumb, “to include the persons described as artists in 
Webster's Dictionary — that is to say, ‘painters, sculptors, musicians, engrav- 
ers, architects, &c.' There does not seem to be room for doubt that this is the 
proper construction." 

With his permission, the letter was made public and the anti-Strauss furore 
subsided temporarily.*? 

By April 4 things were starting up again. Conway warned Blakely that 
although he was certainly legally entitled to bring the Orchestra in, the mat- 
ter had received so much public discussion that no one could "foresee what 
may happen, even though Mr. Windom be willing to let them in. Mr. Win- 
dom has of course," said Conway, "to act as his party leaders and the 
President make him in matters involving public feeling .... It could do no 
harm to have some debates in Congress on the subject... and might do 
good." 4° 

The event which precipitated this advice was the filing of a protest with 
the U. S. District Attorney against the admission of the Orchestra. In an inter- 
view in the Brooklyn Eagle of April 6, Blakely suggested that this was prob- 
ably instigated by Cappa because of his jealousy of the success of Gilmore's 
Band as managed by Blakely, and because of his resentment at losing to 
Strauss and Blakely the honor of playing his Band at the opening of the new 
Madison Square Garden. 

A few days later a printed circular appeared over the name of Hugh Coyle, 
an amusement manager with an office on Astor Place. It rehashed the charges 
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and complaints against the Orchestra. It is interesting chiefly because of a 
reply written by Blakely but not sent. 


Having never heard of you till your name appeared recently in print, 
I have therefore no prejudice against you to combat. Carlos Cappa, whose 
name alone gave your attack... weight, has been known to me for man 
years, first as an admirable trombone player in Mr. Theodore Thomas's 
Orchestra, and later as Bandmaster of the Seventh Regiment, which posi- 
tion he will tell you I helped him obtain. 

You cannot be compelled to give your real reason for exerting yourself 
to keep the Strauss Orchestra out of the country and I have no more desire 
“to expose you” than I have to dig up a bit of buried carrion. 

Any misstatements of yours, however, which may injure my business, I 
shall feel at liberty to correct. The “no little disturbance” which you prom- 
ise in your circular, if the Strauss Orchestra is allowed to land in spite of 
the law, I will of course not take [seriously?] % 


Here the letter ends abruptly. A pencil line has been drawn through it and 
it is not indexed. Blakely, or his lawyer, probably decided that “carrion” 
should not receive letters. 

Conway advised Blakely to seek a clarifying amendment to the law. 
Blakely wrote to Charles W. Johnson, Clerk of the United States Senate, an 
old friend from Minneapolis days, and usually local manager in Washington 
for Blakely's attractions. He asked if “a joint resolution authorizing the band 
to land, would be sufficient in case the Court should interfere. I do not antici- 
pate the latter, but it might happen.” Johnson agreed that this would be 
much quicker than actual legislation, but saw no necessity for any action at 
all “with the decision of the Secretary [of the Treasury] in your favor.” ® 
They were both sure that there was not time for Congress to act, so Blakely 
decided to go after more public statements — this time only from those well 
known in the musical world. None were asked to endorse the Orchestra, 
only to request its admission. Anton Seidl's letter, however, was an outright 
endorsement. He said that the Orchestra was "unique" and "in its way, the 
most excellent in existence." Adelina Patti's letter is missing, but copies of it 
were delightedly sent to Henry Wolfsohn and to Fred Bacon of the Boston 
Herald. William Steinway was credited with obtaining her letter.” 

Publicly, Blakely constantly expressed complete confidence in the out- 
come. “I know the orchestra — every man of them — will be passed,” he told 
Fred Bacon. "Let the press hammer away. What better advertisement can we 
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have? АП journalistic eyes will be turned toward the date of the landing." ** 
Yet, to make doubly sure that the Treasury Department was on his side, he 
wrote again on May 7. The Acting Secretary replied in time for Strauss's 
landing on May 12, "that full instructions were sent some time ago to the 
Collector of the port of New York.... If the Collector should have any 
doubt as to any member of the Orchestra, and should decide that he must be 
detained until the case could be submitted to the Secretary for his decision, 
the difficulty can be met by giving a bond under the alien contract labor 
law." ** Clarifying action by Congress did not come until many months later. 

In spite of all this confusion, Blakely had proceeded with his Strauss 
arrangements as if no trouble were brewing. On January 7 he had made the 
steamship reservations. On April 16 he paid for the round trip tickets — 
$3,680 for forty-five second class accommodations and one first class. Oelrichs 
& Co, the New York agent for the North German Lloyd steamship company, 
cabled the Bremen office to send the tickets immediately to the Vienna Credit 
Anstalt as Blakely's "contract with Strauss requires that these tickets shall be 
so deposited on or before the 26th of April.” Blakely had already sent the 
$6,900 final payment of the deposit demanded by Strauss to Hallgarten & 
Co, the New York agent for the Vienna Credit Anstalt. By April 5 the Vienna 
bank told Blakely that they had notified Strauss that all was in order. On 
May 2 the Bremen steamship office advised him that all papers and tickets 
had been turned over to Strauss and that all baggage and instruments were 
safely on board.“ It was news that Blakely wanted very much to hear, but 
the letter travelled on the same ship as the Orchestra and did him no good. 
May 4, the day after the ship sailed, he was so anxious to know that he cabled 
Wolff in Berlin to find out if Strauss was actually on board. 

This anxiety was not altogether unreasonable. In spite of the fact that 
Strauss had his contracts with his own musicians to think of, his constant 
quibbling over details of the Blakely contract made it seem as if he might 
drop everything without warning. For instance, on April 10 Blakely sent him 
a long letter, patiently repeating and explaining why it was necessary to post- 
pone the opening at Madison Square Garden until June 16. This changed the 
signed contract only in the location of days travelled, not their number. “The 
present arrangement is 201 days, of which 111 days are travel and 90 days 
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Garden, for which I pay you $124,000,” said Blakely. “You may append this 
letter to our contract as binding me to pay you.” But because of the change 
in the Garden date, Strauss wanted his pay upped from $124,000 to $129,600. 
With this argument still not settled by sailing date, all Blakely could do was 
hope, and send Strauss a cheery little steamer letter to greet him in Bremen 
on May 3. He followed this with another long letter reviewing the financial 
details of the contract, which he sent to Southampton where the “Werra” 
would call the next day. But he did not hesitate to let Wolff know just how 
annoyed he was “at the demand of Herr Strauss for a compensation in excess 
of the amount due him for the 201 days of our contract.” 5" No wonder he 
cabled to find out if Strauss really had sailed. 

On April 28 Blakely was approached by Otto Eberhard, Chancellor of the 
Austro-Hungarian Consulate General in New York, to see if a harbor wel- 
come could be arranged for Strauss. He cabled Wolff for permission? and 
the same day told Milward Adams, manager of the new Auditorium in Chi- 
cago, that plans were being made for a special welcome for Strauss in each 
city where there were large numbers of Austrians and Hungarians. “This is 
all stimulated by the Austrian Consul in New York,” he said. “He tells me 
there are a large number . . . in Chicago. Is there any way to reach them?" 5° 

Blakely had the invitations printed, sent out about twenty, and arranged 
to have the press cover the affair. The Austrian Consul sent out the rest of the 
invitations and arranged through the editor of the Austrian Gazette to have 
a Hungarian band on hand. The Collector of the Port of New York and the 
Health Officer at Quarantine permitted the transfer of Strauss from the 
"Werra" to the “Laura Starin,” the steamboat that met him down the bay. 
Finally, the Treasury Department resisted the demands of the Musicians 
Protective Association and permitted the Orchestra to land. They set out 
promptly for their first concert in Boston.” 


(To be continued) 
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Paulding's Literary Theories 
By Amos L. Невогр 


ORTY YEARS AGO when I was prospecting in the voluminous writings 
E of James K. Paulding, I recall the thrill of discovering his essay on "Na- 
tional Literature" in the last number of Salmagundi, Second. Series, 1820. 
Already I had detected his scholarship serving the American democracy in 
The United States and. England (1815), his keen insight and discriminating 
opinions on national affairs in Letters from the South (1817), and his love 
of country and the common man in The Backwoodsman (1818), to which 
was appended a pretty poetic allegory on “Nature and Art." But in "Na- 
tional Literature" I found the true gold of sound literary theory, expressed 
in memorable prose, and I recognized at once that Paulding was a genius, 
whose critical insight and analysis preceded his creative works. 

Most of Paulding's conclusions on literary art concern literary style, fiction, 
and the drama. His observations on the first are scattered here and there in 
his earlier writings. His theory of rational fiction appeared initially in the 
second Salmagundi, and, as I will show, was supplemented and re-affirmed 
in some of his later compositions. His dramatic criticism was published in 
two anonymous essays on "American Drama" in The American Quarterly 
Review for June 1827 and September 1830. 

The first aspect of literary art to engage Paulding's attention was the 
proper use of words — literary style — and his searching carried him back 
to Dryden and Horace. The first record of his observations was an essay 
published in The Analectic Magazine for May, 1814, and entitled “American- 
isms," in which he playfully asserted America's right to modify and develop 
the American language a full century before H. L. Mencken championed 
this cause. About the same time and place, in the stories “Walbridge” and 
"The Adventures of Henry Bird," Paulding began to use native materials. 
For practice in dialogue and dramatic plotting he also composed the first 
draft of a play, "The Bucktails,” which was not published until thirty years 
later. 

Observing Scott's popular success with tales in verse, the young poet next 
sharpened his wit and skill in rhymes and epigrams by contriving two exper- 
imental stories in verse, The Tale of the Scottish Fiddle (1813) to parody 
Scott and represent American scenes and manners, and The Backwoodsman 
(1818) to picture a typical pioneer and his family confronting hostile Indians 
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on the frontier. From these experiments in verse the maturing author prob- 
ably learned the unwisdom of pouring new literary wine into old literary 
bottles and of hobbling his restless muse with artificial verse forms, which 
was a lesson that Walter Scott had already learned as shown by his turning 
to historical prose fiction. 

Next, in Letters from the South (1817 1 248) the theorist advocated sim- 
plicity and naturalness in the use of words and in adjusting them to the 
subject and the occasion, and he satirized the opposite practices: 


It appears to me that a great portion of our prose writers have also lost 
sight of nature and simplicity, and deviated into the same faults that 
characterize so much of our poetry. This unnatural and inflated style of 
writing abounds, not only in those productions which admit of greater 
latitude of declamation, but what is quite ridiculous, obtrudes itself in 
the sober declarations of public bodies; the addresses of plain homespun 
manufacturing societies; and not unfrequently may be detected in adver- 
tisements of farms and runaway negroes. If a ship is launched now-a- 
days, she must needs ‘glide majestically to her destined element; — 
everything is swelled to an unnatural expansion on paper. Schools, where 
A, B, C, is taught, have become Academies and Seminaries; Academies 
have become Colleges, and Colleges, Universities. We have ‘Athenian 
warehouses for domestic manufactures’ — Lyceums for vending ice- 
creams; and ere long will probably boast of an Areopagus of Shoeblacks. 
‘Big men you’, as the Indian said to the white man — and we talk ‘big’ 
on occasions that don't require it, giving an air of unnatural consequence 
to trifles, and very often rendering the most affecting circumstances, as 
well as the highest achievements, ludicrous, by attempting to bake better 
bread than can be made of wheat. 


To reward the secret hopes of this diligent student of literary style, it 
happened that a Scotch reviewer of A Sketch of Old England. (1822) noted 
the author's acuteness and grasp of mind and declared, "His style is clear, 

- nervous, abounding in figures and allusions full of vivacity, but easy, flow- 
ing, and unlabored. He cannot be long unknown, and when he comes forth 
will be entitled to take his place among the most powerful writers of the 
day in either continent." ! In 1831 a British critic of The Dutchman's Fire- 
side in like manner thus commended him: *Mr Paulding is neither too elab- 
orate like Irving, nor diffuse like Cooper, nor wild, and almost frantic, like 
Neal; he is just, neat, fanciful, and descriptive." * And a little later, Edgar 
Allan Poe, in reviewing Paulding’s Life of Washington (1835), wrote: “There 
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is no better literary manner than the manner of Mr. Paulding. Certainly no 
American, and possibly no living writer in England, has more of those 
numerous peculiarities, which go to the formation of a happy style." ? 

The second type of literary theory expounded by Paulding concerned 
rational fiction. His essay on "National Literature" (August, 1820), a con- 
densed, objective exposition of 1500 words, opened by stating the repeated 
claim that romantic fiction was scarce in the United States because it had 
few materials and little traditional lore to warm the heart and elevate the 
imagination of our native writers. In a vigorous reply he asserted that this 
observation never applied to any nation, ancient or modern, and he pro- 
ceeded confidently: 


Wherever there are men, [he reasoned,] there will be materials for ro- 
mantic adventure. In the misfortunes that befall them; in the sufferings 
and vicissitudes which are everywhere the lot of human beings; in the 
struggles to counteract fortune, and in the conflicts of the passions, in 
every situation of life, he who studies nature and draws his pictures from 
her rich and inexhaustible sources of variety, will always find enough of 
those characters and incidents which give a relish to works of fancy. The 
aid of superstition, the aped of ghosts, fairies, goblins, and all that anti- 
quated machinery which till lately was confined to the nursery, is not 
necessary to excite our wonder or interest our feelings. ... 

The best and most perfect works of imagination appear to me to be 
those which are founded upon a combination of such characters as every 
generation of men exhibits, and such events as have often taken place in 
the world, and will again. Such works are only fictions, because the tissue 
of events which they record never perhaps happened in c the 
same train, and to the same number of persons, as are exhibited and 
associated in the relation. Real life is fraught with adventures, to which 
the wildest fictions scarcely afford a parallel; and it has this special ad- 
vantage over its rival, that these events, however extraordinary, can 
always be traced to motives, actions, and passions, arising out of cir- 
cumstances no way unnatural, and partaking of no impossible or super- 
natural agency.* 


Such fictions, he continued, gratify both the judgment and the fancy of 
readers and require the author to provide probable and consistent actions 
by "preparatory and laborious arrangements of causes and effects" (p 268), 
without the necessity of calling upon Hercules to do what the author cannot 
perform himself. Then he cited Fielding's Tom Jones as a masterful example 
of "the rare and happy combination of invention, judgment, and experience" 
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(p 268). Praising also at home the practice of Charles Brockden Brown, 
Paulding indicated the rich materials that an author could find in the Amer- 
ican pioneers — in their character, courage, perseverance, motives, adven- 
tures, and contests with the Indians. The neglect of this matter in American 
fiction he attributed to a mistaken criticism, bad models, and a slavish imita- 
tion of foreign literary styles. He charged that this habit “debased the genius 
of this new world by making it the ape and tributary of that of the old" 
(p 269). 

Therefore, he advised the young novelist to eschew servile imitation, to 
think and feel for himself, to follow nature, and to picture the scenes and 
narrate the events connected with our pride and affections. By such prac- 
tices Paulding thought that an original national literature could be estab- 
lished, because "this country is not destined to be always behind in the race 
of literary glory" (p 271). 

Two years later in A Sketch of Old England (п 149-150) the critic again 
extolled Tom Jones as "one of the most consummate works of fiction that 
ever the world saw,” distinguished for its knowledge of life, wide range of 
probable characters, and skillful plotting. At the same time he commended 
Goldsmith’s lifelike, domestic fiction and Miss Edgeworth's ordinary charac- 
ters and everyday scenes rendered interesting and charming by her judg- 
ment, wit, and taste. The next year in the preface of his first novel, Konings- 
marke, Paulding ironically continued his campaign for rational fiction; and 
in chapter 12 of his novelette, The Azure Hose (1830), he sharply criticised 
the current rage for criminal and blood-curdling novels, unrestrained “by 
the canons of taste and criticism," to which he acknowledged steadfast alle- 
giance in creating human beings in his fiction, not monsters of blood, murder, 
adultery, and crime. 

To sum up in a sentence, Paulding's rational fiction is a realistic, plotted 
narrative conforming imaginatively and emotionally to the facts of life and 
to the laws of cause and effect, and happily combining invention, judgment, 
experience, wit, and taste. His theory is comprehensive, credible, and orig- 
inal. In contrast, Poe's theory of the tale planned to produce a unique effect 
upon the reader, or to hypnotize him by a magician's device, seems artificial 
and scornful of nature and of the reader's peace of mind. The record, too, 
shows that its vogue has generally passed except in the detective story. 

Paulding’s third contribution to literary theory was his criticism and pro- 
posals for American drama, published in the second number of The Ameri- 
can Quarterly Review for June 1827, under the editorship of Robert Walsh. 
In keeping with the editor's formal, pedantic policy, Paulding prepared a 
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comprehensive, 26-page article on "American Drama,” though presumably 
he was only reviewing three American plays. 

Since this essay was published anonymously and since its authorship was 
in doubt, it was excluded from Herold's bibliography of Paulding in 1926. 
However, besides William Dunlap’s attribution of the article to Paulding in 
A History of the American Theatre (1832, p 86), the author himself in a 
letter to John S. Skinner, an editor, recognized his literary child in response 
to a minor correction by Skinner. This important letter is preserved in the 
Library of the Pennsylvania Historical Society at Philadelphia.5 At my re- 
quest in April 1926 Dr Oral S. Coad in New York prepared for me in remote 
Oklahoma the following summary of the essay, which, of course, could not 
convey the marks of Paulding's style, though the ideas were characteristic 
of him: 


American drama unknown to most readers — actually near 

by Americans — some worthy of attention and would sti 7 5 х оп 
stage. Will inquire into present decline of stage in England and America 
— at best drama the most "elegant and instructive" of amusements — a 
alc conducted stage humanizes and refines. But it has declined 
— public taste low, preferring animal shows to plays — managers can 
disce taste if they will. Is sure a legitimate theatre with competent actors 
could be made to prove attractive and profitable. Managers have been 
accomplices in developing bad taste — the more refined people have 
been turned against theatre. New plays of merit essential to life of thea- 
tre. Very few talented writers turn to stage — partly because sure to be 
badly acted, thanks in part to the star system. Stars usually very limited 
in range, commanding only half a dozen characters — so plays tailored 
to stars — many stars very inferior actors — itinerant habits make for low 
standard of acting. America needs a national drama, i. e., plays dealing 
with domestic incidents and a E sme to national feeling, i. e., pride in 
national characters and love of country. Now is a good time for drama 
to begin to make such an wem American thought and taste are turn- 
ing to America, [which] is of dramatic material — great variety of 
types here from whole world. Ridicules melodramatic noise and nonsense 
— mentions some American plays of this sort and quotes extracts [of 
faulty and fittin p eee: Gives very brief sketch of early American 
theatre. Then takes up Dunlap's "Father of an Only Child,"which he 


5 Dreer Collection п 58. In the same library Prof Ralph M. Aderman of the University of 
Wisconsin recently found in the account books of Carey and Lea, publishers of The American 
Quarterly Review, conclusive evidence of Paulding's contributing eleven important, anonymous 
articles to this Review between March 1827 and December 1832, and his pay for them. These 
critical reviews not only indicate the wide range of the author's intellectual interests but also 
reveal his scholarly tastes and gifts and his ability as a literary critic: two treated British and 
American novels; two, American plays; two, biographies; one, government (reform of the 
British House of Commons); and four, history à and travel. For full ам erences, see R. M. Aderman, 
"James Kirke Paulding's Literary Income," Bulletin of the New York Public Library for March 
1960. 
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wrongly calls first American play ever shown on stage — praises it for 
ease and sprightliness. Also praises Barker’s “Marmion” and “Supersti- 
tion." Most American plays might be destroyed without loss — defective 
in plot, sentiment, dialogue. Others show talent only needing discipline, 
practice and encouragement. In conclusion, stresses need of public en- 
couragement, of more taste and liberality on part of managers, and of 
competent actors.® 


This compact summary of the article indicates that Paulding's basic aims 
and plans for a successful American drama were much the same as for the 
novel, with appropriate adjustments for presentation on a stage before pa- 
trons by actors. In discoursing upon the degradation of the drama, the critic 
wrote an amusing account of a typical monstrosity then shown upon the 
stage, which would apply well to many current movie productions. He insin- 
uated that theatrical managers, much harassed to make a living, appeased 
the public with the “attractions of a menagerie and a puppet show com- 
bined,” and with “nothing living, but horses, dogs, dromedaries, and ele- 
phants, prancing in the midst of pasteboard pageantry, conflagrations, bom- 
bardments, springing of mines, blowing up of castles, and such like accumu- 
lations of awful nursery horrors” (1 333-334). 

It is desirable to quote here a significant paragraph as a sample of the 
author's style and reasoning: 


The want of a National Drama is the first thing that strikes us in this 
inquiry. By a national drama, we mean, not merely a class of dramatic 
productions written by Americans, but one appealing directly to the na- 
tional feelings; founded upon domestic incidents — illustrating or satir- 
izing domestic manners — and, above all, displaying a generous chivalry 
in the maintenance and vindication of those great and illustrious peculi- 
arities of situation and character, by which we are distinguished from 
all other nations. We do not hesitate to say, that next to the interests of 
eternal truth, there is no object more worthy the exercise of the highest 
attributes of the mind, than that of administering to the just pride of na- 
tional characters, inspiring a feeling for the national glory, and inculcating 
a love of country. It is this which we would call a national literature. . . . 
We have no peculiar language to create an identity of our own; and it 
must, in a great measure, be in its apt and peculiar application to our- 
selves, our situation, character, goverment and institutions, that our lit- 
erature would seem destined to become national. (1 339) 


Then he assures the reader that this appeal to national feeling is not in- 
dispensable to all American productions. Yet, it savors of desertion for any 
genius to withdraw from the service of his country, whose soil is the best and 


в The American Quarterly Review 1 (June 1827) 331-357. 
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most permanent foundation for fame. Though the patriot recognized that 
much of "the old colonial vassalage still remains, to embarrass and dis- 
courage," he recognized that times had so changed for the better that Ameri- 
can authors were more likely to be encouraged and rewarded by the people. 
As a fitting example of success in national literature, he named Mr Cooper, 
author of The Spy and The Pioneers. In like manner, Paulding reasoned, this 
country affords "ample materials for a diversified drama." If any writer fails 
to find original characters, it is because he does not look for them. Three 
years later (1830) in his prize-winning comedy, “The Lion of the West,” 
James K. Paulding applied his own theory and won a unique and notable 
success with Nimrod Wildfire as this character was acted here and in Eng- 
land by James H. Hackett. 

About the time Paulding was composing "The Lion of the West" he wrote 
and published a second drama article in The American Quarterly Review 
(September 1830, уш 134-161). Listing five recent American plays as the 
occasion for his scholarly article, he first sketched in some detail the crude 
beginnings, mature progress, and later decline of British drama in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. From this example of literary growth he 
was able to advise his American readers not to be ashamed of modest or 
inferior beginnings, but to let our young dramatists persevere and the people 
be patient. In due time, by studying the dramatic masterpieces of the Old 
World and by applying sound dramatic principles to the people and insti- 
tutions of the New World, our writers may hope to win success and distinc- 
tion. "Arts, science, and literature," Paulding declared, "do not spring ready 
formed and perfect, like Minerva from the brain of Jove. Their first concep- 
tion is laborious; their progress slow and precarious; . . . their perfection, at 
least such perfection as they alone seem ever destined to attain, the slow 
work of ages, and the consummation of the efforts of a succession of wise 
men" (151). 

Then, in a paragraph or two for each of the named plays, the friendly 
critic made helpful comments. He objected to a play on the Roman Sertor- 
ius, because the author was led by his subject to speak disrespectfully of 
the Roman people while addressing his play to the free people of a mod- 
ern republic dedicated to bringing them the rewards of free men, not the 
subjection of Roman serfs. Another play was marred, he thought, by in- 
insufferably long speeches. In “The Usurper" he observed much “cold, high- 
sounding declamation" and recommended "few words and simple" as the 
proper language of passion and real life. In another hasty play, Jack- 
son's victory at New Orleans in January 1815 was appropriately celebrated, 
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though the author unwisely left doubt as to what the audience should 
admire. 

Finally, among his American contemporaries, it appears that James K. 
Paulding was a literary theorist equalled by few and perhaps surpassed by 
none of his fellow writers. In his early years he decided that an author's 
diction to be effective and acceptable should be simple, natural, and fitted 
to the characters and occasions. Before composing his one hundred tales and 
five novels, he conceived and recorded a definite theory of rational or real- 
istic fiction; and in two later, important, critical reviews he set forth a sim- 
ilar theory of American drama, and wrote two plays to exemplify his theory. 





Washington Irving at Newstead Abbey 


By H. L. KrxiNFIELD 
Temple University 


S THE FIRST AMERICAN to hold an international literary reputation, 
А Washington Irving will always have a secure place on the historical 
record. His legends of Sleepy Hollow composed the first literary classic of 
the new republic and have since become part of its folklore. His mock his- 
torian, Diedrich Knickerbocker, not only added a name to the national 
lexicon, but also gave voice to one of the richest burlesques in the language. 
Yet aside from these works of his early years, Irving's large shelf of books 
goes unread today. At least some of this neglect is unmerited. As a biographer, 
Irving has drawn praise from modern authorities for his lives of Columbus 
and Washington. His writings about the American West, though descriptive 
and often idyllic, introduced a virgin land to literary treatment, while his 
writings about Spain brought the refinements and legends of a distant culture 
to the brash new nation which owed its origins in part to Spanish energy. 
These accomplishments remind the modern historian that by sounding 
Irvings work anew, fresh insights may be brought to the surface. In this 
essay I have chosen to review for a moment his "Newstead Abbey," a now 
obscure and lifeless piece, to uncover a significant aspect of national life. 

Irving visited Newstead Abbey, in his words a “quaint and romantic pile,” 
shortly after Christmas, 1831, at the invitation of its proprietor, Colonel 
Wildman.’ During a stay of several weeks, he explored the Abbey, toured 
the surrounding neighborhood, and garnered all the legend, history, super- 
stition, and belief he could draw from its inmates, high and low, credulous 
and querulous. These gleanings he incorporated with “A Tour of the Prairies” 
and “Abbotsford” to compose The Crayon Miscellany, in effect a travel book 
filled with the sketches of a word artist already beloved for earlier sketch 
books. 

Newstead held for him two kinds of attraction. In itself “venerable and 
romantic,” it stood as a monument. Through its founding as a monastery 
late in the twelfth century, and its gift to Sir John Byron, Steward of Man- 


1 Irving first visited Newstead Abbey in October 1831. In a letter to his sister Catherine, 
Mrs Daniel Paris, 31 October 1831, he gives an account of it in which he describes many of the 
sights and tales incorporated in Crayon’s account. It was at this time that Colonel Wildman 
invited him to spend a fortnight at Newstead. Another letter, 20 January 1882, deals with that 
stay, providing the experlence upon which the literary work is based. See Pierre M. Irving, 
The Life and Letters of Washington Irving (New York 1862) п 462-463 and 467-469. 
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chester and Rochdale and Lieutenant of Sherwood Forest when Henry VIII 
confiscated the Church lands, to the desecration wrought by the fifth Lord 
Byron, the “Wicked Lord,” the poet's uncle who sought to destroy his son's 
inheritance by ruining the property in revenge for a marriage he disapproved, 
Newstead endured to preserve the ancient past. Owing to а persistent lack 
of funds, the sixth Lord Byron could never restore Newstead to the condition 
his love for it urged on him, and not until Colonel Wildman bought the seat 
did it emerge in the glory of its heritage. Standing once again “in all its old 
monastic and baronial splendor," the estate afforded an idyllic picture of 
English country life bound to charm any eye at all sensitive to the picturesque 
style of the old English granges. Moreover, Irving found that every monu- 
ment and relic of the Byron family was preserved, and every object in any 
way connected with the poet's memory. In this luxuriant antiquity, then, he 
could also collect intimate knowledge of the towering figure whose over- 
whelming verses and passionate career were so densely intermingled with 
these romantic surroundings. 

During his stay at Newstead Irving wrote to his sister, Catherine, confess- 
ing to the "charms of such a residence connected with the poetical associa- 
tions with the memory of Lord Byron." Like a prowler he roamed over the 
Abbey in search of the signs he doted on. In the garden he discovered the 
elm on which Byron cut his and Augusta's names before their final departure 
when Newstead was sold. In the scarred wood he saw a fading record of the 
deepest fraternal affection. He found the oak Byron had planted on his first 
visit to the Abbey as a boy and looked upon as a symbol of his own destiny, 
only to find it, on his return some years later, choked by weeds and brambles, 
teaching him a lesson about himself. In this tree and the poem evoked by it, 
Irving read a man’s most melancholy, heart-rending self-appraisal. Every 
corner, every cavern, any servant, any scene made one ponder “the wayward 
destinies of the man whose stormy temperament forced him from this tran- 
quil paradise to battle with the passions and perils of the world. ..."? 

In this double-minded mood, savoring the treasures of the ancient past 
and adoring the fearful image of the troubled poet, Irving took his readers 
ona tour of the legends he gathered about Byron. In all cases, Byron appeared 
kind, affectionate, generous, melancholy, unfortunate. Two tales emphasized 
this truth in similar yet widely different ways. The first told of Byron’s unre- 
quited love for Mary Anne Chaworth, the beautiful young mistress of neigh- 
boring Annesley Hall. No lover ever suffered greater pain than this poet 


2 Washington Irving, The Crayon Miscellany (New York 1885) 360. 
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who brooded all through life over an "early, innocent, and unfortunate 
passion" which "attuned his mind to some of its most elevated and virtuous 
strains and shed an inexpressible grace and pathos over his best productions" 
(405). Still worse, Byron's "bright star of Annesley" suffered a broken heart 
and a shattered intellect from the ill-treatment of her husband, John Musters, 
and left her lover to fill his poems with despair over two lives that never 
reached fruition. The second story of Byronic love concerned not the flesh 
but the spirit of the poet. For it told of the Little White Lady, an elfin, 
phantasmal being, who haunted Newstead Abbey out of idolatry for the 
poets memory. Poor and friendless, a deaf-mute expressing her spiritual 
and ideal love for Byron in sheaves of breathless verses, she aroused the 
sympathy of Colonel Wildman and his charitable wife, only to fall to a 
pitiable death before they could protect her from life's realities? 

As he prepared to leave Annesley Hall and the poetical themes connected 
with it Irving confessed, "I felt as if I could linger for hours about its ruined 
oratory, and silent hall, and neglected garden, and spin reveries and dream 
dreams, until all became an ideal world around me." Yet he succeeded 
instead in bathing his recollections about Byron in an embarrassing flood 
of sentimentality. His attempt to purify and rehabilitate Byron, so odious, 
immoral, and offensive to many of his countrymen, were that Irving's aim, 
became a typical gift-book fabrication. The sad fates of noble natures mois- 
ten the eye and palpitate the bosom, leaving the world in a misty melancholy. 
Were this emphatic sentimentality its only interest, however, “Newstead 
Abbey" could be dismissed as a conventional piece unworthy of further 
notice. But it has two other themes to give it historical interest, the past as 
a monument and the reputation of Byron. 

Although he sought the pathetic everywhere he turned in the vicinity of 
Newstead, Irving always saw it in the light shed by storied associations of 
the past. In his own eyes he was a "romantic," and he found romance in 
aging monuments and ancient survivors. In the letter to his sister he an- 
nounced that the "solemn and monastic look of many parts of the edifice 
... have a most romantic and mysterious effect.” Irving’s pleasure at this 
old world charm can be better understood by recalling his confession in 
the "Author's Account of Himself" with which he opened the Sketch Book. 
Here he had delivered himself of an opinion later to be ascribed more em- 


3 Stanley T. Williams, The Life of Washington Irving (New York 1985), includes a statement 
by Irving in a letter, 5 December 1855, t ing to the authenticity of the Little White Lady. 
* “The account... of the “little White Lady dv by me in my visit to Newstead Abbey, is 
strictly according to facts furnished me by Colonel and Mrs Wildman aided by inspection of 
that persons own manuscripts. There is no “fiction or filling up" of my озуп, " п 320. (Italics sic.) 
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phatically to Hawthorne and Henry James, Jr, that the American scene lay 
all bare in the blazing sun of recent times lacking the shadows of the past, 
of tradition, of imaginative lore. On his own country, Irving said, the charms 
of nature had been prodigally lavished, and “never need an American look 
beyond... for the sublime and beautiful of natural scenery.” But Europe, 
he continued, “held forth the charms of storied and poetical associations. . . . 
My native country was full of youthful promise: Europe was rich in the 
accumulated treasures of age." There stood the masterpieces of art, the 
refinements of highly-cultivated society, the quaint peculiarities of ancient 
and local custom, to which Irving directed his steps — and among which he 
loitered, in fact, for much of his adult life. ^I longed to wander over the 
.scenes of renowned achievement — to tread, as it were, in the footsteps of 
antiquity — to loiter about the ruined castle — to meditate on the falling 
tower — to escape, in short, from the commonplace realities of the present, 
and lose myself among the shadowy grandeurs of the past." 

Newstead Abbey offered Irving only a short engagement on his lengthy 
tour of the grandeurs of the past. The Alhambra, and Granada, and even 
Westminster Abbey, provided richer treasures of age. Yet the romance of 
Newstead owed as much to antiquity as to its renowned owner. When Irving 
offered his American readers a chance to visit its scenes with him, he induced 
the spell of romance through history and superstition and legend before 
he tapped the vein of sentiment. He was, in effect, a new world pilgrim 
acknowledging his allegiance to old world shrines. From them he could draw 
nourishment for the literary imagination. Following this faith, Һе became 
the first American to earn an international reputation, but he long remained 
a captive European because of these commitments of his literary tastes. In 
the republic of letters, the new republic had no power to negotiate. For two 
generations, Americans had urged literary independence, and their call still 
continued to echo through the land.* In this respect, Irving provides one of 
the ironies of history. For not only was he the first American recognized 
abroad; in Salmagundi, Knickerbocker, and Sleepy Hollow, he was the first 
to make lasting literary capital of American subject matter. Yet as he con- 
tinued to write, Irving turned increasingly away from American materials 
until he returned somewhat late in life to his native land. 


* Typical early demands for American literary independence were those of Noah Webster in 
1782 in his first speller and the North American Review in its first issue in 1815. Irving's some- 
time collaborator, James Kirke Paulding, also spoke authoritatively in the same vein. [See above, 
p 236 — Ed.] The better-known declarations of William Ellery Channing in “Remarks on a 
National Literature,” 1829, and Emerson in "The American Scholar," 1836, should be remem- 
bered as later enunciations of a long-range, widespread attitude. 
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As an itinerant crayon artist seeking to walk in "the footsteps of antiquity," 
Irving did not choose his quaint ruins without some further interest than 
his penchant for the romance of the shadowy past. At Abbotsford in 1817 
he sought the noble Scott who was only suspected of the Waverley novels 
but whose stirring verse tales had already won him thousands of American 
hearts. Meeting with overwhelming hospitality and enjoying a rich diet of 
lore, ballads, antiquities, and friendships, Irving could regale his readers 
with intimate pictures of both a beloved writer and an ancient land. Ameri- 
can interest in Byron almost approached that in Scott, and for many years 
the former's poems provoked a wild flurry of enthusiasm.’ Thus the storied 
charm Irving found in Newstead for his readers had the solid reinforcement 
of a public following for the man who made that ancient seat known on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Irving was, after all, a professional man of letters, 
jand his writings had on them the stamp of public appeal. His choice of Byron 
is, then, no random act, but rather a reflection of the continuing American 
interest in the bright stars of the English literary constellation. Without 
eminent poets on their own soil, Americans turned inevitably to the former 
mother country for literary sustenance; and they found in the moody, re- 
bellious soul-searching of Byron a model for their own uncertain feelings. 
The melancholy, sentimental pastiche that Irving painted of Byron could 
only add to the affectionate sorrow still felt by many for the noble poet who 
had lost his life in the service of liberty. 

During a quarter century Irving looked upon Byron with an eye whose 
gaze was trained by the popular view. As editor of the Analectic Magazine, 
he included three pieces on Byron in two years, one by his own hand in July 
1814. Less adoring than the others, Irving paid him the high compliment, 
nevertheless, of hoping “that poetical genius, which has hitherto manifested 
itself in brilliant sparks and flashes, [will] kindle up into a fervent and lasting 
flame.” At the time of Byron’s death, Irving had won for himself acceptance 
into the literary and fashionable world of London where the unhappy poet 
furnished a frequent topic of conversation. Several years earlier, Byron him- 
self had praised the Sketch Book, and Irving had retaliated by presenting a 


5 For the extent of American interest in Byron during this period, see W. E. Leonard, Byron 
and Byronism in America (Boston 1905), and H. L. Kleinfield, “Infidel on Parnassus: Lord 
Byron and the North American Review," New England Quarterly xxxm (June 1960) 164-185. 
6 A typical American comment on Byron's death came in the Port Folio xix (Feb 1825) 121. 
бае, шү have regretted the extinction of the poet; but the mass of our people were pene- 
trated by the loss of the patriot, who, be his motives what they might, was engaged on the side 
of human rights and of christianity, against oppression, slavery, ignorance, and infidelity. It 
was a rare and noble spectacle to see an English nobleman, nursed in the lap and ease of luxury, 
throw himself into the ranks of the Greeks, and perish in the beginning of his noble effort." 
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complimentary copy inscribed with his "high respect and admiration." " 
Now Irving saw Captain Medwin several times, read his disclosures of the 
poet, and enjoyed, through Medwin, the acquaintance, with their comments, 
of others who knew Byron more or less intimately. At the same time, he 
befriended Tom Moore, becoming intimate enough with the Irish poet to 
borrow Byron's memoirs which were held in sacred trust. His journal for 
1825 gives frequent thought to Byron, reflecting his interest and suggesting 
that the article he seems to have promised Galignani, the Parisian bookseller, 
for his Messenger had some basis in fact though it has never come to light. 
In its place stands "Newstead Abbey," a picturesque place to frame a kindly 
picture of a man whose personal reputation perhaps could be reformed by 
coloring it with the shadows of his ancestral domain. The guardians of 
American morality continued to rant against Byron's poetry because of the 
scandalous stories circulating about his personal life.5 But Irving's equally 
one-sided image of Byron shows a deeper side to the American character. 
For if it accepted provincialism as an American actuality, it demanded the 
materials of an independent literature, and it made an effort at the literary 
imagination. In his own right Irving had already combined these elements 
to make the Hudson valley the first literary heartland of the new nation. If 
once abroad he could not resist the lure of another continent, he differed 
only too little from his fellow citizens. 


7 For the details of Irving's relations with Byron, see Willlams, passim, and George Hellman. 
Washington Irving, Esquire, (London, nd) 174-176. 
8 See Kleinfield, op cit. 
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The Professional Appearances of the American Dancers 
Ruth St Denis and Ted Shawn 1906-1932 


By CHRISTENA L. SCHLUNDT 
University of California, Riverside 


PART IV 


93 WINTER SEASON, 1928-1929, continued 


Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers Emestine Day, Anna 
Austin, Regenia Beck, Estelle Dennis, Marian Chace, Joan 
Keena, Klarna, Doro Symington, Charlotte Maffitt, Lester 
Shafer and James Pendleton. Michael Khariton, Director of 


Symphonic Quartet 


Program 
I 
Music Visualizations 
Ballade, Op 47 Day, Austin, Beck, Chace, 


Keena, Klarna, Symington, Shafer and Pen- 
dleton 


Chœur Dansé Day, Beck and Maffitt 


Revolutionary Etude Shawn, Beck, Austin 
and Chace 


First Arabesque Dennis 

Valtz д Іа Loie Austin and Beck 
Gnossienne Shawn 

Arabesque (Shawn / Chaminade) 
Allégresse Shawn with Day and co 


II 


Austin 


Divertissements 
Pavane Chace and Shafer 
Tango and Allegrias Shawn 
Mexican Hat Dance Day 


Shawl Dance (Shawn / ) Dennis, Keena and 
Klarna 


La Rumba Shawn and Day 
Hungarian Dance Klarna 


Nadia-Mazurka de Salon [Mazurka de Salon] 
Beck, Dennis and Austin 


Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 
Boston Fancy — 1854 со 
| III 
Orientalia 


Japan: Geisha (Shawn/ ) Day; Lion Dance 
Shafer and Pendleton; Spear Dance [Jap- 
anese Spear Dance] Shawn 


Java: Three Coolie Girls Beck, Dennis and 
Austin; The Batik Vender Beck 


India: Bazaar Scene (Shawn / ) co; Dance 
of Red and Gold Saree Austin; Temple 
Dancing Girl (Shawn / ) Day; The Cos- 
mic Dance of Siva Shawn 
Route SHEET 

1929 

Mar 23 – 26 eves Atlantic City Casino Hall 


Mar 27 mat & eve Atlantic City Casino 
Hall 


Mar 31 eve Jamaica, NY Werba’s Jamaica 
Thea 


Apr7 eve New Rochelle New Rochelle 
Thea 
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D 


Ruth St Denis with Ann Thompson McDowell, Pianist, 
and the Mischa Gegna Concert Trio 
A Figure from Angkor Wat (St Denis / Bergé) 
St Denis 
A Spanish Shawl [Danza Espagnol] St Denis 
A Marwart Nautch [Street Nautch] St Denis 


Program 
A Tagore Poem (St Denis / Moore-Koopmore) 
St Denis 


Dojoji (Japanese Wisteria Hat Dance) (St 
Denis / Bowers) St Denis 


Black and Gold Sari St Denis 1929 


Scarf Dance (St Denis / Wachs) St Denis Apr7 eve Los Angeles Figueroa Play- 
Kwannon (St Denis / Satie) St Denis house 


RouTE SHEET 


E 
Ted Shawn, assisted by the Khariton Duo (Mischa Khariton 
and Vladimir Brenner) and Simeon Spielmann, ’Cellist 


American Sketches: Around the Hall Shawn 
and Beck; Gringo Tango Shawn and Day 


Mevlevi Dervish (Shawn / Fuleihan) Shawn 
The Cosmic Dance of Siva Shawn 


Program 
Adagio Pathétique Shawn 
Gnosstenne Shawn 
Revolutionary Etude Shawn with Anna Aus- 
tin, Marion Chace and Regenia Beck 
Tango and Allegrias Shawn 
Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Spear Dance, Japonesque [Japanese Spear 


Dance] Shawn 


ROUTE SHEET 
1929 
Apr15 eve NY Carnegie Hall 


94 THIRD LewisoBN STADIUM CONCERT, 1929 


Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn, and their Denishawn Dancers. 
Hans Lange, Conductor 


THIS THIRD Stadium concert is noteworthy for the music visualization 
of Honegger's “Pacifico—231” by Ted Shawn for a large group of men 
dancers only. 


Program Spear Dance, Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] Shawn 


I 
Kwannon St Denis 


Fingaľs Cave Overture (Shawn / Mendels- 
sohn) Ernestine Day, Lester Shafer, Hazel Death of a God (Shawn / Debussy) Shawn 
with Marian Chace, Estelle Dennis, Re- 


Krans, Estelle Dennis, Anna Austin, Rege- 
nia Beck, Marian Chace, Charlotte Май, ginia Beck, Charlotte Maffitt, Beatrice Allen, 


Lilian Duncan, Beatrice Allen, Olive Cou- 
sens, Marie Bommer, Lydia Novak, Camp- 
bell Griggs, Robert Bergh, Barton Sense- 
nig, Jr 


Olive Cousens, Lester Shafer, Campbell 
Griggs, Robert Bergh, George Smith, Erna 
Wassel, Lillian Duncan, Anna Austin, and 
Marie Bommer 
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II 


Josephine and Hippolyte [Valse Directoire] St 
Denis and Shawn 


Boston Fancy — 1854 Anna Austin, Estelle 
Dennis, Marian Chace, Charlotte Maffitt, 
Lester Shafer, Campbell Griggs, Robert 
Bergh, and Barton Sensenig, Jr 


Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 
Ramadan Dance (Shawn / Fuleihan) Shawn 


Bas-relief Figure from Angkor-Wat [A Figure 
from Angkor-Wat] St Denis 


Feather of the Daton Shawn with Ernestine 
Day, Ema Wassel and co 
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III 
Prometheus Bound (Shawn / Scriabin) Shawn 


_ Nautch Dance [from Bakawali] St Dents 


Pacific — 231 (Shawn/Henegger) Campbell 
Griggs, Robert Bergh, Lester Shafer, Arthur 
Moor, George Smith, Frank Olmstead, 
Charles На John Knox, Clyde Tetter, 
Berton Sensenig, Jr, Charles Stewart, 

Bone, William Simpkin and Harvey Biggs 


Jurgen (Shawn / Taylor) St Denis and 
Shawn with Lillian Duncan, Ernestine Day, 
Marie Bommer, Arthur Moore, Linda Wong, 
Miriam Lomaskey and co 


Route SHEET 


1929 
Aug 6-8 eves NY Lewisohn Stadium 





25 Duer Tour, 1929-1930 


Ruth St Denis and Ted Shawn, Assisted by Symphonic Quartet 
Sol Cohen, Violin and Conductor; Mary Campbell Piano; Hugo 
Bergamasco, Flute; and Muriel Watson, Drums 


FOR THE 1929-1930 season, St Denis and Shawn combined for a duet 
tour of the country without any Denishawn Dancers but assisted by a 
symphonic quartet. It was in October during this season that the stock 
market fell, a fact which made these appearances and the few following 


tours perilous ones financially. 


Program 
Kwannon St Denis 


Spear Dance, Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] Shawn 


Tanagra [Prophet Bird] St Denis 
Ramadan Dance Shawn 
Serimpi [Javanese Court Dancer] St Denis 


Duet Suite: Tillers of the Soil; Idyll (Shawn / 
Stoughton); Moonlight Sonata (Shawn/ 


Beethoven) or Nocturne (Shawn/Debussy) 
St Denis and Shawn 


Gnossienne Shawn 


Bas-relief Figure from Angkor-Wat [A Figure 
from Angkor-Wat] St Denis 


Flamenco Dances Shawn 
Nautch Dance [from Bakawali] St Denis 
The Cosmic Dance of Siva Shawn 


Josephine and Hippolyte [Valse Directoire] St 
Denis and Shawn 
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Roure SHEET 


1929 
Oct 17 eve 


New Brunswick Roosevelt Jun- 


ior High School 


Oct 18 eve 


Oct 21 eve 
Music 


Stamford 
Philadelphia Academy of 
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Oct 22 eve 
School 


Oct 23 eve 


Harrisburg William Penn High 


Altoona Embassy Thea 
Oct 24 eve Morgantown West Virginia 
University d House 


Oct 25 eve Huntington, WV 


Oct 26 eve White Sulpur Springs Green- 
brier Ballroom 


Oct 29 eve Nashville Ryman Aud 

Oct 30 eve Memphis Aud 

Oct 31 eve Hot Springs Aud 

Nov1 eve Tulsa Convention Hall 

Nov2 eve Oklahoma City Shrine Aud 
Nov3 eve Fort Sill Liberty Thea 
Noo4 eve Ardmore,Okla Convention Hall 
Noo5 eve San Antonio Municipal Aud 
Nov6 eve Harlingen Fairpark Aud 
Nov7 eve Houston Aud 

Nov8 eve San Angelo City Aud 

Nov9 eve Sweetwater High School Aud 
Моо11 mat Denton 

Моо 11 eve Dallas 

Моо 12 eve Stillwater, Okla College Aud 
Nov13 eve Ponca City City Aud 

Nov 14 eve Hutchinson 

Моо 15 eve Salina 

Моо 16 mat & eve Kansas City, Mo Ivan- 


hoe Aud 


Моо 18 eve Hastings, Neb Fosling’s Aud 
Nov 19 eve Omaha Technical High School 
Nov20 eve Yankton Yankton College 
Nov 21 eve Cedar Rapids 

Nov 22 eve Waterloo 

Моо 23 eve Davenport Grand Thea 

Noo 27 eve Lake Forest 

Nov 29 eve Marion, Ind 


Dec2 eve Logansport 
Dec3 eve Evanston Coventry Club 
Dec4 eve Chicago Orchestra Hall 
Dec5 eve Battle Creek Post Thea 
Dec6 eve Cleveland Music Hall Public 

Aud 
Dec7 eve Detroit Orchestra Hall 
Dec9 eve Flint 

Program 


White Jade St Denis 


Spear Dance, Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] Shawn 


Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 
Ramadan Dance Shawn 

Black and Gold Sari St Denis 
Duet Suite St Denis and Shawn 


Death of the Bull God (Shawn / Griffes) 
Shawn 


Bas-relief Figure from Angkor-Wat [A Figure 
from Angkor-Wat] St Denis 


Flamenco Dances Shawn 

Kashmiri Nautch [Street Nautch] St Denis 

The Cosmic Dance of Sioa Shawn 

Josephine and Hippolyte [Valse Directoire] St 
Denis and Shawn 


ROUTE SHEET 


Dec10 eve Chicago Eighth Street Thea 
Decll eve Grand Rapids 

Dec12 eve Toledo Palace Thea 

Decl3 eve Newburgh New Free Academy 
Dec14 eve Saratoga Springs High School 


Program 
White Jade St Denis 


Spear Dance, Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] Shawn 


Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 

Ramadan Dance Shawn 

Bas-relief Figure from Angkor-Wat [A Figure 
from Angkor-Wat] St Denis 

Duet Suite St Denis and Shawn 

Death of the Bull God Shawn 

Nautch Dance [from Bakawali] St Denis 
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1929, continued 

Flamenco Dances Shawn 
Serimpt [Javanese Court Dancer] St Denis 
The Cosmic Dance of Siva Shawn 


Josephine and Hippolyte [Valse Directoire] St 
Denis and Shawn 


Косте SHEET 
Dec 22-25 eves NY Forrest Thea 
Dec 26 mat & eve NY Forrest Thea 


Program 
Kwannon St Denis 


Spear Dance, Japonesque [Japanese Spear 
Dance] Shawn 


Japanese Flower Arrangement [Атта the 
Flowers] St Denis us 


Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 
Black and Gold Sari St Denis 
Prometheus Bound Shawn 

Gnossienne Shawn 

A Tagore Poem St Denis 

La Rumba Shawn with Ernestine Day 


Burmese Dance (St Denis / Vaughan) St 
Denis 


The Cosmic Dance of Siva Shawn 


Josephine and Hippolyte [Valse Directotre] St 
Denis and Shawn 


RovTE SHEET 
Dec 27 mat & eve NY Forrest Thea 
Dec28 mat NY Forrest Thea 
Dec 28 eve Philadelphia 
Dec 29-31 eves NY Forrest Thea 
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Program 
Death of Adonis [Adagio Pathétique] Shawn 
Waltz and Liebestraum St Dents 


Bas-relief Figure from Angkor-Wat [A Figure 
from Angkor-Wat] St Denis 


Revolutionary Etude Shawn with Regenia 
Beck, Marian Chace and Anna Austin 


Legend of the Peacock [The Peacock] St 
Denis 


Duet Suite St Denis and Shawn 
Mevlevi Dervish Shawn 
Tanagra [Prophet Bird] St Denis 


Two American Sketches: Around the Hall 
Shawn and Regenia Beck; Gringo Tango 
Shawn and Emestine Day 


Spanish Shawl Plastique [Danza Espagnol] 
St Denis 


Death of the Bull God Shawn 


Nautch Dance Ensemble (St Denis/ ) St 
Denis and Ensemble 


ROUTE SHEET 


1930 

Jani eve NY Forrest Thea 

Jan2 mat & eve NY Forrest Thea 

Jan3 eve Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences 

Jan4 mat & eve NY Forrest Thea 

Jan15 eve Baltimore Lyric Thea 

Јап16 mat Philadelphia Forrest Thea 

Jan 17 mat Greenwich 

Jan 18 eve Hartford 

Jan19 eve Providence Opera House 

Тап 21 eve Boston Opera House 

Jan22 eve Wellsley Hills 

Jan23 eve Providence Opera House 


ap 
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26 TRANSITIONAL YEARS, 1930-1932 


IN THE SPRING of 1930, Shawn made his first trip to Europe. He gave 
solo performances in Germany and appeared as a soloist in Orpheus Dio- 
nysos at the Third German Dance Congress held in Munich in June (See 
A below). On his return, he joined with St Denis in the fourth Denishawn 
Company appearance in the Lewisohn Stadium in August 1930 (See B 
below). 

During the winter season, 1930-1931, Shawn toured alone with some 
Denishawn Dancers (See C below) and returned to Europe for more 
solo concerts in Germany and Switzerland in the spring of 1931 (See D 
below). Finally, after the 1931 Lewisohn Concert (See E below), he 
toured the midwestern and southeastern parts of the United States with 
"his dancers" (See F below). In this program can be seen more of the 
first dances for men which Shawn was to perfect in his all-men dance 
groups during the rest of the 1930s. 

Thus the entity "Denishawn" was dissolved by mutual agreement with 
the 1931-1932 tour of "Ted Shawn and his Dancers.” The name was last 
used at the final Lewisohn Stadium Concert of 1931, at which time Ruth 
St Denis and Ted Shawn danced together for the last time of their 
eighteen years of continuous professional association. 


A Shawn in Europe, 1930 
Ted Shawn. Mary Campbell and Paul Lichtenstern, Pianists 
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Ргортат 
Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting (Shawn/ 


Grunn) Shawn 
Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 
Japanese Spear Dance Shawn 
Flamenco Dances Shawn 
Prometheus Bound Shawn 
Death of the Bull God Shawn 
Gnossienne Shawn 
The Cosmic Dance of Siva Shawn 


ROUTE SHEET 
1930 
Мат 15 eve Berlin  Bachsaal 


Program 
Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting Shawn 
Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Ramadan Dance Shawn 

Mevlevi Dervish Shawn 

The Cosmic Dance of Siva Shawn 
Gnosstenne Shawn 

Japanese Spear Dance Shawn 


Flamenco Dances Shawn 


Косте SHEET 

Mar 29 mat Munich Schauspielhaus 
Apr 25 eve Dusseldorf Schauspielhaus 
Apr 27 11AM Cologne Opera House 


Program 
Orpheus Dionysos (Shawn-Wallman / Gluck) 
Shawn, Margarete Wallman and "Tanzer- 
gruppe 1930 
Route SHEET 


Je22 mat Munich Nationaltheater 
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B Fourth Lewisohn Stadium Concert, 1930 
Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn and their Denishawn Dancers. Hans 


Lange, Conductor 


Program 
I 

A Buddhist Festival (St Denis / Native airs) 
St Denis, Anna Austin, Reginia Beck, Mar- 
jan Chace, Hazel Krans, Klarna Pinska, Mary 
Hazel Benedict, Sarah Adelman, Louise 
Allen, Lois Balcom, Norma Blackman, Bea- 
trice Bookbinder, Mabe Brooke, Olive Cou- 
sens, Margaret Eddy, Charlotte Elton, Betty 
Field, Roslyn Pes e Gloria Garcia, Ros- 
anna Heinze, Sylvia , Miriam Loma- 
sky, Charlotte Ма, Mary Josephine Mar- 
tin, Ruth Popper, Jean Robinson, Florence 
Romm, Sally Root, Sophie Rothschyld, Ruth 
Rudolph, Mary -Catherine Sanchez, : Shirley 
Schechtan, Rebecca Scheer, Catherine Schu- 
macher, Florence Sternthal, Peggy Sweeney, 
Doro Symington, Mildred Tanzer, Gladys 
Tinker and Mary Tree 


Metal Fantasy (Shawn / Liadow) Shawn 


Valse Extase ( / де Lachau)  Reginia Beck, 
Anna Austin, Marian Chace, Plioebe Bau- 
an, Olive Cousens, Charlotte Майн, 


eggy Sweeney, Gladys Tinker and Mary | 
Tree 


Josephine and Hippolyte [Valse Directoire]. St 
Denis and Shawn 


II 


Angkor-Vat (St Denis / Sol Cohen) St Denis 
with Lester Shafer, Marian Chace, Rebecca 
Scheer, Hazel Krans, Regenia Beck, Irene 
m Jack Cole, Gloria apes Campbell 
ses Miriam Lomasky. 

Sophie > Rothsch yld, еи Sch ег, 

dred Tanzer Betty Field, Charlotte El- 
ton, Charlotte Майн, Mary Catherine San- 
chez, Pe Sweeney, Gladys Tinker, Lois 
Balcom, P oo be Baughan, Mabel Brooke, 


Olive Cousens, Margaret Eddy, Kate Krop- 
atkin, Jean Robinson, Sally Root, Mary 
Tree, Anna Austin, Mary Josephine Martin, 
Doro Symington, Klarna Pinska, Eddie 
Semons, лы ord Young, Н. С. Arns, Jr, 
Arthur Harvey, Del Kempf, George Knight 
and Barton Mumaw 


Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting (Shawn / 
Grunn) Shawn 


Ronde (Pinska / Nerini) Klarna Pinska, Mil- 
dren Cohen, Sylvia Hoch, Anastasia Joseph, 
Lillian Leader, Lulu Morris and Yetta Wil- 
dorf 


Waltz and Liebestraum St Denis 


Group Dance for Male Ensemble (Shawn / 
W. F. Bach) ‘Shawn with Lester Shafer, 
oe pn Griggs, Jack Cole, Arthur Moore, 
н. С. r, Arthur Harvey, George 
Knight, Eddie Semons, George Smith, F. D. 
Begenau, John Dent, R. Enlowe, R. Gar- 
land, Lee Heilman, Richard Helbig, Del 
Kempf, Irving Lefkowitz, G. Meyer, Meyer 
Miller, F. W. Newman and Oliver Peterson 


The Lamp. St Denis and Shawn with Anna 
Austin, Regenia Beck, Marian Chace, Hazel 
Krans, Klarna Pinska, Grace Carson, Louise 
Allen, Lois Balcom, Mabel Brooke, Olive 
Cousens, Margaret Eddy, Betty Field, Gloria 
Garcia, Miriam Lomasky, Charlotte Maffitt, 
Mary Josephine Martin, Jean Robinson, Sally 
Root, Mary Catherine Sanchez, Rebecca 
Scheer, Catherine Schumacher, Doro Sym- 
ington, Gladys Tinker, Mary Tree, Lester 
Shafer, Campbell Griggs, H. C. Arns, Jr, Jack 
Cole, Arthur Harvey and Arthur Moore 


Route SHEET 
1930 
Aug 12-14 eves NY Lewisohn Stadium 


C Shawn 1930-1931 Tour 


Ted Shawn and the Denishawn Dancers Ernestine Day, Regina 
Beck, Gladys Tinker, Phoebe Baughan, Muriel Barnett, Martha 
Hinman, Vivian Berman, Campbell Griggs and Jack Cole. Mary 


Campbell, Pianist 
Program 
Opus 79, No 2 (Shawn / Brahms) Day and co 
The Divine Idiot (Shawn / Scriabin) Shawn 


Homage à Rameau (Shawn / Debussy) Day 


Waltz (de Lachau) Beck, Barnett, Tinker, 
Berman and Hinman 


Nocturne Shawn and Day 
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Opus 82, No 3 (Shawn / Reger) co 
The Minotaur [Death of the Bull Сой] Shawn 
Valse Brillante Day and co 


American Indian Dances: Osage-Pawnee Dance 
of Greeting Shawn; Drum Dance (Da 
drums) Day; Invocation to the T 
bird Shawn 


Oriental Suite: Catonpore Nautch ( / Strick- 
land-Scott) Berman, Tinker, Baughan, 
Barnett and Hinman; In a Shantung Garden 
жга / ыш. Day; Spear Dance, Jap- 


та panese Spear Dance] Shawn;‏ ا 
dian Dance ( /Bergé) Beck‏ 
Souvenir of Bavaria: Mazurka (Shawn / Wachs)‏ 


Hinman, Tinker and Barnett; Bavarian Holi- 
day (Shawn/Native airs) Shawn, Day and 
Beck 


anic Suite — Cuba: La Rumba Shawn and 
ay; Mexico: Hat Dance [Mexican Hat 


Dance] Tinker апа Сп Andalusia: 
Flamenco Scene (Shawn/MS) Shawn, Day 
and co 


ROUTE SHEET 
1930 


Octl7 eve NY Washington Irving High 
School 


Oct 18P Princeton, NJ McCarter Thea 
Oct 20 Stroudsburg High School Aud 
Oct 21 mat Philadelphia Garrick Thea 


Oct 22 mat Washington, DC Shubert-Bel- 
asco Thea 


Oct 23 eve Wilmington, Del The Play- 
house 


Oct 24 eve Baltimore. Lyric Thea 
Oct 25 eve ? (Sponsored by Moore Liter- 
ary Society) 
Program 
Opus 79, No 2 (Brahms) Beck and co 
Homage à Rameau Day 


Four Dances Based on American Folk Music 
(Shawn / Folk music): Old Fiddler's Break- 
down, Negro Spiritual, Revival Hymn and 
Patriotic Song Shawn 


Waltz (de Lachau) Beck and co 


Man and Woman Dancing [Idyll] Shawn 
and Day 


Opus 82, No 3 (Reger) co 
Soro ( / ) Day 
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The Divine Idiot Shawn 
Valse Brilliante Day and co 
American Indian Dances Shawn and Day 


Pièce Froid (Shawn / Satie) Beck, Tinker 
and Hinman 


Mevlevi Dervish Shawn 
Opus 31, No З (Shawn / Prokofieff) Day 


Rhythmic Sketches to Percussion Instruments 
Shawn / percussion) co 


Souvenir of Bavaria Shawn, Day, Beck, Bar- 
nett, Tinker and Hinman 


East Indian Suite: The Camel Boys (Shawn / 
Strickland) Griggs and Cole; Stick Nautch 
(Shawn/Strickland) Tinker, Baughan, Bar- 
nett and Hinman; Cawnpore Nautch Girl 
(Shawn/ ) Berman 


Hispanic Suite — Cuba: La Rumba Shawn 
and Day; Sombra [Mexican Hat Dance] 
Day; Flamenco Dances Shawn 
ROUTE SHEET 

1931 

Jan 8 

Jan 10 

Jan 12 

Jan 13 

Jan 14 

Jan 15 

Jan 16 

Jan 17 


eve Providence Opera House 
mat & eve Northampton 
eve Buffalo Erlanger Thea 
eve Ithaca Bailey Hall 
Franklin, Pa 
Pittsburgh Nixon Thea 
Cleveland Public Music Hall 
Ann Arbor Hill Aud 
Jan 18 Chicago Orchestra Hall 
Jan 20 eve Detroit Orchestra Hall 

Р Hillsdale High School Aud 
Jan 24? Minneapolis 


Jan25? St Paul Metropolitan Opera House 
House 


eve 


Р Evansville 
Р Lincoln 

P Omaha Technical High School Aud 
P P Bushnell Memorial Aud 

Arkansas City, Kans Fifth Ave 


Coliseum 


eve 


Thea 
Feb5 eve 
Feb 10 
Feb 11 
Feb 17 
Feb 24 


Emporia 
Nashville 
eve Atlanta 
eve Jacksonville, Fla Temple Thea 
Charlotte, NC 


eve 


Ryman Aud 
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Program * 
Opus 79, No 2 (Brahms) Beck and co 


Four Dances Based on American Folk Music 
Shawn 


Opus 82, No 3 (Reger) co 


Man and Woman Dancing [Idyll] Shawn and 
Day 


Salome (St Denis / Strauss) 
Homage à Rameau Day 
The Divine Idiot Shawn 
Valse Brilliante Day and co 
American Indian Dances Shawn and Day 
Piéce Froid Beck, Tinker and Hinman 
Mevlevi Dervish Shawn 


St Denis 
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Bas-ri Figure from Angkor-Wat [A Figure 
reg d E ا‎ St Denis sad 


Rhythmic Sketches to Percussion Instruments 
co 


Hispanic Suite — Cuba: La Rumba Shawn 
and Day; Sombra [Mexican Hat Dance] 
Day; Flamenco Dances Shawn 


Modern Nautch (St Denis / Chadwick) St 
Denis 


Souvenir of Bavaria Shawn, Barnett, Tinker, 
Hinman, Beck and Shafer 
ROUTE SHEET 


Feb 25 mat & eve Richmond, Va 
Thea 


Feb 26? Philadelphia 
Feb 27 eve Boston 


Lyric 


Opera House 


D Shawn in Europe, 1931 
Ted Shawn. Mary Campbell, Pianist 


Program 
Orpheus Dionysos Shawn, Margarete Wall- 
man and dance group 
Rovure SHEET 
1931 
Mar 22 mat Berlin Volksbuhne 
Apr 3 Berlin Volksbuhne 


Program 
Osage-Pawnee Dance of Greeting Shawn 
Invocation to the Thunderbird Shawn 


Four Dances Based on American Folk Music 
Shawn 


The Divine Idiot Shawn 


Japanese Spear Dance Shawn 


Gnossienne Shawn 
Mevlevi Dervish Shawn 
Flamenco Dances Shawn 

Route SHEET 
Apr25 eve Zurich Stadttheater 
Apr 29 eve St Gallen Stadttheater 
May2 eve Berne Stadttheater 


New Dance Added 
Frohsinn (Shawn / Lincke) Shawn 


Route SHEET 
May7 eve Munich Tonhalle 


Е Fifth Lewisohn Stadium Concert, 1931 
Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn and their Denishawn Dancers. Hans 


Lange, Conductor 


Program 
I 


Job: A Masque for D (Shawn / Wil- 
liams) Shawn with Wilm Kennedy, 
Arthur Moor, J. Ewing Cole, Anna Austin, 


* St. Denis joined for а few concerts in February. 


Phoebe Baugham, Regenia Beck, Edward 
Allworth, Donald Begenau, William Leve- 
rich, Walter Bourie, Eugene Oliver, John 
Stoltzfus, Paul Haakon, ‘Alice Dudley, Vir- 
ріша Earle, Betty Field, Ella Hoff, Mary 
Tree, Josephine Martin, Ahdah Van Rosen, 
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Walter Altwegg, Fred Oertli, Paul Haakon, 
Barton Mumaw, Harry Terrell, Kerry Smith, 
B. S. Brody, Max Flowers, George Gloss, 
Wailes Gray, Fred Harris, Arthur Harvey, 
Leon Hood. Kenneth McClellan, d 
Moreno, Joseph Stilling, Fred Wielage, 
Donald Wiley, Mildred Cohen, Evelynne 
Dawson, Evelyn Dlugatch, Mildred Horn, 
Sylvia Hoch, Katherine Kropatkin, Anastasia 
Jose. Jacky Leader, Lulu Morris, Klarna 

, Helen Smuckler, Mildred Tanzer, 
Hazel Roy Butler, Ruth Kamman, Ruth Mary 
Keyes, na Rahlla, Miriam Lomasky 
Elizabeth Sherbon, Macy БЕК John 
Burns, John James, Arthur Goldblum, A. 
Pearsall and Lester Pruitt 


II 
Salome St Denis 
Frohsinn Shawn 
Dance Balinese (St Denis / Hively) St Denis 


Four Dances Based on American Folk Music 
Shawn 


Unfinished еро (First Movement) (St 
Denis-Pi / Schubert) Sarah Adelman, 
Lucile Atkins, Beatrice Alpern, Beatrice 
Bookbinder, Alice Berkowitz, Lillian Ber- 
man, Vivian Cherry, Hadassah Cohn, Olga 
Cohen, Sylvia Dickler, Lillian Dillon, Rosa- 
lind Friedberg, Isadora Globerman, Etta 
Goldberg, Sylvia Hoch, Judith Jaffe, Sylvia 
Kahn, Sophie Kaplan, Nettie Kramarsky, 
Regenia Lichtenberg, Rebecca Margolis, 
Albert Matlin, Gertrude Merritt, Lulu Mor- 
ris, Pauline Moskowitz, Sylvia Newman, 


Ethel Portney, Edith Radinowsky, Estelle 
Rosen, Gertrude Rudolph, Viola Shapiro, 
Leah Sherman, Florence Spector, Vivian 
Spector, Florence Sternthal, Nina Stamler, 
Irma Verbit, Sylvia Wyorst and Lillian Zar- 
winitzer. 


Idyll St Denis and Shawn 


III 


The Prophetess: An Allegorical Dance-Drama 


(St Denis / Holst-Dyke) St Denis with 
Lester Shafer, Anna Austin, Phoebe Bau- 
gum, Regenia Beck, Hazel Roy Butler, Mil- 

ed Cohn, Evelynne Dawson, Alice Dud- 
ley, Evelynne Dlugatch, Elaine Eldridge, 
Betty Field, Dorothy Gillan, Sylvia Hoch, 
Mil Horn, Anastasia Joseph, Ruth Kam- 


erine Kropatkin, Jacky Leader, Miriam Lo- 


Sherbon, Ella Hoff, Helen Smuckler, Leona 
Rahlla, Mildred Tanzer, Mary Tree, Ahdah 
Van Rosen, Elizabeth Waters, Edward All- 
worth, Walter Altwegg, Macy Ahigian, 
Donald Begenau, Walter Bourie, B. S. Brody, 
John Burns, Arthur J. Harvey, William 
Leverich, Eugene Oliver, Fred Oertli, John 
Stalzfus, Joseph Stilling, Beatrice Bookbind- 
er, Hadassah Cohen, Sarah Adelman, Judith 
Cohen, Roslyn Friedberg, Florence Stern- 
thal, Ruth Rudolph and Ruth Popper 


Route SHEET 


1931 
Aug 24, 26,28 NY Lewisohn Stadium 


F Shawn 1931—1932 Tour 


Ted Shawn and His Dancers Anna Austin, Reginia Beck, 
Phoebe Baughan, Gladys Tinker, Martha Hinman, Alice Dud- 
ley, J. Ewing Cole, Campbell Griggs, Lester Shafer and Barton 


Mumaw. Mary Campbell, Pianist 


Program 


О Brother Sun and Sister Moon (Shawn/Res- 


pighi) Shawn 


Dance of Greeting (Shawn / Beethoven) со Two Music Visualizations: Intermezzo 


Frohsinn Shawn 

Geometric Dance [Opus 82, No 3 (Reger)] co 

Four Dances Based on American Folk Music 
Shawn 

ee ОМОК (Shawn / Pick-Mangiagalli ) 


(Shawn / Brahms) Anna Austin, Regenia 
Beck, Phoebe Seog Gladys Tinker, 
Martha Hinman and Alice Dudley; - 
sody (Shawn / Brahms) Shawn with Cole, 
Griggs, Shafer and Mumaw 


Boston Fancy — 1854 Austin, Beck, Baughan, 


Hinman, Cole, Griggs, Shafer and Mumaw 


Dance of the Redeemed (Shawn / Ganne) со Zuni Ghost Dance (Shawn / Troyer) Shawn 
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Osage-Pawnee Dance (Shawn / Grunn) Cole, 
Griggs, Shafer and Mumaw 

Mazurka (Wachs) Tinker, Hinman and Dud- 
ley 

Bavarian Holiday Shawn with Austin and 
Beck 


Workers’ Sone 2 Middle Europe (Shawn / 
Reinitz): of the Proletariat, e - 
bond ш of the Millers 
Griggs, Shafer and Mumaw 


Spanish Suite: Sombra [Mexican Hat Dance] 
Austin; Flamenco Dances Shawn 


Waltzes (Shawn / Richard Strauss) Shawn 
and co 
ROUTE SHEET 
1981 
Dec4 eve Williamstown Chapin Hall 
Dec 16 eve NY Roerich Hall 
Dec19 eve Pittsburgh Syria Mosque 


1932 


Jan2 eve NY Washington Irving High 
School 


Jan4 mat Philadelphia Garrick Thea 


Jan5 eve Washington DC Central Com- 
munity Center 


JanG eve Harrisonburg Wilson Aud 

Jan7 eve Chapel Hill Memorial Hall 

Jan8 ` eve Greensboro Aycock Aud 

Jan9 eve Baltimore Lyric Thea 

Jan11 eve Middletown,Conn High School 
Aud 

Jan 12 eve Albany NY Chancellors Hall 

Janl3 eve Detroit Orchestra Hall 

Janl4 eve Sandusky Junior High School 

Janl5 eve Cleveland Music Hall 

Jan 16 eve Toledo University Thea 

Janl7 mat Chicago Studebaker Thea 

Jan18 eve St Paul Aud 

Jan19 mat & eve Minneapolis Metropoli- 
tan Thea 


Jan 20 eve LaCrosse, Wis College Aud 
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Jan21 eve DeKalb College Aud 


Jan 22 eve Urbana, Ш University of Ш- 
inois Aud 


Jan23 mat & eve Madison, Wis Parkway 
Thea 


Jan 27 mat & eve Buffalo Erlanger Thea 
Jan 28 eve Erie Lyceum Thea 


Jan30 mat & eve Indianapolis English's 
Opera House 


Febl eve Columbus, О Hartman Thea 
Feb2 eve Cincinnati Emery Aud 

Feb3 eve Lexington, Ky Woodland Aud 
Feb4 eve Louisville National Thea 
Feb 5 Terre Haute State Teachers 

Cillege Gymnasium 

Feb6 eve St Louis American Thea 
Feb8 eve Columbia, Mo Missouri Thea 
Feb9 eve Lawrence, Kans University of 


Kansas Aud 


Feb 10 eve Maryville, Mo State Teachers 
College Aud 


Feb 11 Kirksville, Mo Kirk Aud 

Feb 12 Ottumwa High School Aud 

Feb 13 Kansas City, Mo Shubert Thea 

Feb 14 die Joplin Thea 

Feb 15 pringfleld, Мо Clara Thomp- 
son Hall (bra College) 


Feb16 eve еа Атк University of 
Au 


Feb 17 eve Pine Bluff Shrine Temple 


Feb 18 eve Columbus, Miss Whitfleld Aud 
(Mississippi State College) 


Sidney Lanier 


eve 


Feb 19 eve Montgomery 
Aud 


Feb 20 eve Tuskegee Logan Hall 

Feb 23 eve Miami Beach Surf Club (pri- 
vate party) 

Feb 27 eve Miami University of Florida 

Feb 29 Tampa Municipal Aud 


Feb 30 St Petersburg Senior High School 
Aud 


Marl Eustis, Fla Municipal Aud 


Garrick and Stratford 


By MARTHA WINBURN ENGLAND 
Queens College | 


PART III 


8 FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER EIGHTH 


F FRIDAY the less said the better. The horse race was run on Shottery 

Meadows, a good course but now up to the horses’ knees in water. 
All five colts started as announced, all carrying eight stone by rule, previous 
winners carrying a four-pound handicap. А groom named John Pratt won 
riding his own colt Whirligig, and received the Jubilee Sweepstakes Cup 
worth fifty pounds engraved with Shakespeare's arms. When Garrick gave 
it to him, he said in his speech of acceptance that he knew "very little about 
the plays of Master Shakespeare" but would keep the cup always as a me- 
mento of the jubilee. 

There was no big central session on Friday; the rotunda could not be 
used. Ordinaries were held at various inns, Garrick presiding at the White 
Lion. There was a ball that night at Shakespeare's Inn. Except that Mrs 
Garrick danced again by request and delighted all who saw her, no one 
bothered to mention details of the day. At the close of the dance at four 
o'clock Garrick yielded up the insignia of his office as Steward of Shakespeare. 
The jubilee was over. 


9 SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER NINTH 


Even Boswell admitted in the public press that tempers were short on 
Saturday morning. Abandoning any idea of spending the rest of his life in 
Stratford, he borrowed five guineas from Mrs Garrick (the Steward being 
out of funds) and joined the mobs that were manoeuvering for any type of 
transportation elsewhere. He succeeded, but so many failed that John Pay- 
ton estimated it would be a profitable three weeks for the White Lion before 
all the jubilites could leave. Angelo salvaged such fireworks as survived and 
splashed away to fire them at the Lichfield races. Garrick and the town coun- 
cil had agreed that any profit should go to the town, any loss should be 
shared equally. There was a deficit of two thousand pounds. Garrick volun- 
teered to pay it, and eventually did pay it all, though he took so long about 
it that Stratford's gratitude lost some of its fine edge. "Of all involved in the 
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jubilee Garrick was the greatest loser,” said the newspapers, “and the great- 
est gainer was a Mr M who made a fortune selling Balsam of Honey 
to those who caught cold.” On September 21 the London Post carried notice 
in its obituary column of the first martyr to bardolatry. 





James Henry Castle, Esq: at his lodgings at Clopton: his death is attrib- 
uted to his having laid in damp sheets at Stratford-upon-Avon, where he 
went to amuse himself at the so much talked of Jubilee. 


On the banks of the Avon where Garrick had envisioned a permanent temple 
to Shakespeare a demolition crew hastily razed the tottering Rotunda, a 
threat to passers-by in its dangerous condition, and the materials were 
immediately sold at auction. 

Let us review the issues and summarize various contemporary attitudes 
intrinsic in this dank and sodden scene. Stratford housewives began sweep- 
ing out mud tracked in over their recent housecleaning. For Garrick the 
moment seemed to promise little but mud, mud-slinging and unpaid bills. 
Our London sophisticate was standing ankle deep in Warwickshire mud, a 
position from which he had difficulty in viewing things sub specie aeternitatis. 
The discomforts brought on by the Great Comet of 1769 were not debatable. 

From our long perspective, we know that the idolatry made a breach in 
the dike of rationality. Skilled in satire, schooled in the strictures of eight- 


-Hic есет atthe Jubilee at „лаф, MLO kv on ? 











Ficures 7 AND 8. A copperplate, made before the jubilee, purporting to 
show the procession (which the flood prevented). Dame Quickly, Bardolph, 
Falstaff, Pistol, Four Witches, Malvolio, Caliban, Richard III, Tom o' Bed- 
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eenth-century criticism though he was, the idolator had placed one thing 
beyond the boundaries of his rational critical judgment. From this day for- 
ward, although he might still correct Milton’s grammar, deplore Bunyan's 
archaisms, and regulate Spenser's prosody, Shakespeare did not abide his 
question. His awareness of this alteration in outlook kept the jubilee on his 
mind in a manner disproportionate to the importance of any other aspect of 
the event. 

What then, was debatable? Matters of taste. It is, I know, a false dichotomy 
to make a complete separation between the history of ideas and the history 
of taste, in a certain sense the two are one, and it is only for the sake of brevity 
that they are separated. It is an idea of great importance that any art is above 
criticism — and this idea was proclaimed and accepted at the jubilee. But 
let us say that it is a matter of offended taste when the idolatry of Shake- 
speare was declared in the ritual of Harlequin. The use of historical costumes 
was not considered necessary to Shakespeare's dramas at that time, and 
Samuel Foote was offended by Garrick's use of them. Some interpolated 
pageantry had been part of Shakespearean plays, but the fireworks, trick 
lighting and spectacular production numbers were associated with panto- 
mime. No Shakespeare plays had been performed; this pageantry was not 
interpolated, it was all in all. Deliberately, flagrantly Garrick had invested 
his jubilites with the rainbow, mark of Harlequin, and had cited Dr John- 









lam, the Ghost. Gravedigger, Friar Laurence, Prospero, Benedick, Beatrice, 


Apothecary, Shylock, Antonio, Queen Katherine, Henry VIII, Wolsey. 
Oxford Magazine 1769 
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son's famous prologue on the very placards that advertised the insignia. Dr 
Johnson had excused the theaters for yielding to public taste when they 
offered Harlequin instead of Shakespeare: “Тһе drama's laws the drama's 
patrons give." But no patron had advocated this procedure. Singlehanded, 
Garrick had perpetrated it in the face of rational advice. One must read the 
newspapers of subsequent years to see how jugglers, puppets, tightrope 
walkers and trick riders became involved in stagings of the jubilee. Foote 
was literally correct when he said that the "honoring" of Shakespeare was 
sunk below the level of pantomime. It calls for no very squeamish taste to 
take offense at some of the jubilee products that followed, for they were 
nonsense and worse than nonsense. These things were felt to be implicit in 
the jubilee, whether or not they were present in Stratford. Our London so- 
phisticate was out of countenance at being involved in what now seemed a 
tasteless piece of folly. Shakespeare was beyond cavil, but the jubilee was not. 


10 STRATFORD WITHOUT GARRICK 


The next year the town sent Richard Graves, author of The Spiritual Quix- 
ote, to ask Garrick to have another jubilee.*? By that time Garrick was refer- 
ring to “that foolish hobby-horse of mine,” and he refused. His letter suggested 
that a simple local festival be held on Shakespeare’s birthday with bonfires, 
bells and dancing. The letter closed: “and let it not be said for yr honour, & I 
hope for yr interest that the Town, which gave birth to the first Genius since 
Creation, is the most dirty, ill pav'd, wretched-looking Town in all Britain.” *! 

This letter from the Stratford archives may seem a fine ironic curtain line 
to close the comedy on a situation rather like one of Moliére’s. Garrick's aber- 
ration cured, Stratford’s silly rural pride chastened, social order prevails and 
reason is restored. But dig deeper in the Stratford archives, and something 
else emerges. Stratford kept her jubilee. She kept it in 1770 without Garrick 
and kept it for almost sixty years before the Great World knew much about 
it, and during those years the jubilee changed and became in all verity what 
Garrick had achieved in theatrical illusion. 

In Europe in 1769 it was said that the jubilee was a spontaneous folk 
movement, a glorious example of the citizenry rising as one man to do honor 
to a Bard. Such a thing was never said in England even by the most passion- 
ate lovers of the jubilee, for everyone knew how that spontaneous enthusiasm 
had been applied like grease paint, layered on by the hand of Garrick. But 


40 [Robert Bell Wheler] А Guide to Stratford-upon-Avon (1814) 159. 
41 Letter from Garrick to William Hunt, in the collectanea of Captain James Saunders. Archives 
of Shakespeare Birthplace Trust. 
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in the years that followed, limited means and limited imaginations in Strat- 
ford proved to be powerful determinants. By her own “shortcomings” Strat- 
ford was forced to tum to what was truly her own. She had no London cos- 
tumers now, and so she ransacked her own past as if it were a well-stocked 
attic. What she found there was something more Shakespearean than could 
be found in the inventory of Jackson of Tavistock Street, London. Accounts 
of the annual jubilees sound a note of apology that their jubilees are now no 
such grand affairs. Often there is a tone of regret that they do not now prop- 
erly honor Shakespeare, always the assurance that it is not from lack of love 
that they confine themselves to such humble dimensions. Voices deplored the 
low taste and old-fashioned ways when the task descended from Garrick’s 
lavish hands to other and harder hands. Deplore it who might, the end result 
was this: So strangely did life imitate art that the jubilee became in very truth 
what it should have been — by romantic standards — in the first place. 

This very important fact will not be found in printed histories. Even so 
proud a son of Stratford, so immaculate an antiquarian as Robert Bell Wheler 
for once is misleading. He speaks of Stratford's plea to Garrick in 1770 for 
help in “judiciously celebrating an annual minor jubilee,” and adds, “but it 
was not effected." I offer no contradiction to that impeccable historian when 
I say that it was effected; I am recording a part of Stratford history of which 
Wheler was completely aware, but which he modestly did not evaluate at 
its worth. He meant there was no imported talent, no great expenditure of 
money, no national publicity. 

But there was a jubilee in 1770. The Gentleman's Magazine (xr 437) 
gave it one sentence. "Thursday September 6. Being the anniversary of 
Shakespeare's Jubilee, the same was celebrated at Stratford-upon-Avon with 
uncommon festivity." For six years the annual festivals were held on one day 
in September. In 1776 when Garrick retired from the stage, London experi- 
enced another round of jubilee performances in the theaters with scenes of 
Stratford and processions of Shakespearean characters, and in the press an- 
other outburst of verse about swans and the Avon and mulberry. Stratford 
reacted that year by holding a three-day jubilee. In the following years the 
usual time was a single day, the usual date was September, but at times local 
interests could modify both rules. For example, in 1793 it was found that 
the most convenient time for instituting the Shakespeare Masonic Lodge 
was in June. A two-day "Masonic Jubilee" was held on June 4 and 5 with 
Masonic regalia supplementing the procession. Any absorbing local interest 
could absorb the jubilee, on the sound principle that Shakespeare would 
have been interested had he been present. Why not a jubilee to raise funds 
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for repairing the chancel? In 1794 Edmond Malone was asked to assist in 
organizing a jubilee of national scope to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Garrick’s, but the plan appeared to be impractical, and the jubilee was 
left for thirty-three more years in Stratford’s hands. 

Jubilees took on something of the nature of trade festivals. Captain James 
Saunders in his collectanea speaks of various procedures. “Artisans of the 
borough paraded the town in a procession of the Trades, dressed in allegor- 
ical costumes, or in fancy habits allusive of their communities. Jersey comb- 
ers (200) took the lead, preceded by music, banners & a Golden Fleece. 
Bishop Blaize and Jason rode on horseback within a few yards of each 
other.” 42 Jason, of course, is associated with the Fleece which that trade 
turns to gold. Bishop Blaize may be a more obscure allusion.** He is the saint 
who has special charge of curing sore throats, and this was Stratford’s private 
joke commemorating the epidemic of colds that came with the jubilee flood 
of 1769. Flax dressers came next as the second largest community. More 
dignified things were on the programs, balls for the elite, concerts for the 
esthetic, dinners to which the Corporation invited “the neighboring gentry 
and the more respectable townsmen.” But the color and the excitement were 
centered in the streets, where Shakespeare’s townsmen frolicked in proces- 
sions of Shakespearean characters in such costumes and in such manner as 
seemed good to them. Although tourist trade grew year by year, there are 
few records of any outsiders invited to these occasions. 

As the nineteenth century wore on, certain elements present today became 
incorporated into jubilees. In 1808 began the slow movement toward cele- 
brating on Shakespeare's birthday. The three hundredth anniversary of his 
death was celebrated in April 1816, but Garrick’s’ September date still had 
more popular appeal. At the fiftieth anniversary celebration in September 
1819, scholarly discourse, now so large a part of Stratford’s just pride, en- 
tered the program in the amiable person of John Britton, an antiquarian 
and topographer in whose learned and friendly companionship many Strat- 
ford men found pleasure and inspiration. In 1824 two new figures appeared. 
Saint George led the procession on a milk-white steed richly caparisoned. 
April 23, the day of both birth and death of Shakespeare, is feast day of the pa- 
tron saint of England. Once Saint George had led the procession, his presence 
seemed so eminently right and proper that he led it from then on, whether 
the jubilee came in April or not. By 1835 his figure was projected backward 
in time and can be seen in pictures purporting to represent Garrick’s jubilee. 


42 Saunders, “Account of the Jubilee,” F. 36. 
48 Dictionary of Catholic Biography, ed John J. Delaney and James E. Tobin (1961) 147. 
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In 1824 appeared also the Shakespeare Club, reorganized after a false start 
in 1816. The verve of this group of citizens changed once again the nature 
of the jubilees, which now grew in size and were no longer private affairs. 
The jubilee of 1830 was called the Second Jubilee, challenging comparison 
with Garrick's and discounting the local products of the intervening sixty 
years. Yet, however grand the occasion, Stratford kept her own identity. 
With sixty years of tradition behind her, she had lost any self-consciousness 
about her own brand of merrymaking. There were imported entertainments, 
"Phantasmagoria or Optical Illusions," a Grand Balloon Ascension, profes- 
sional actors playing Shakespeare's and Garrick’s plays. Royal patrons 
claimed the first toast at jubilee dinners. But Rother Street was filled with 
the attractions of an English country fair. Even when professional actors 
and costumers came again to stage the procession, the local versions of Lear 
and Pistol and Falstaff were also in the streets, and the procession went on 
for hours in a beautifully disorganized way. From 1769 on, Shakespeare's 
Garland. was printed on handbills; it became part of Warwickshire history 
almost as if it had come down from antiquity along with Percy's Reliques 
on which it was modeled. Fake antiquity became true tradition, but what is 
more important is the fact that it had evoked true antiquity. Across the 
years older music had mingled with the Garland; Garrick’s contrived “an- 
tique” dances became the real ones when Stratford had to become her own 
choreographer. His “foolish hobby-horse” had summoned the real hobby- 
horse of the morris dancers, offered to Queen Elizabeth the Second as Kenil- 
worth offered a Warwickshire anti-masque to the Virgin Queen. With 
prophetic hand Garrick had rubber-stamped his folk movement with the 
romantic trademarks of local color, medievalism, bardolatry. What Garrick 
gave to Stratford, Stratford has made her own. 


11 LEGEND, HISTORY, MYTH 


Because the jubilees over the years felt little or no outside influence, they 
have been considered separately from other manifestations of Stratford’s 
altered attitude toward the past. This attitude was the product Stratford 
peddled to a tourist trade drawn from all over Europe. So widespread was 
Garrick’s jubilee publicity that the visitors came already knowing what they 
ought to see and how they ought to feel. Memoirs of pilgrims prove how they 
were conditioned by stage backdrops and magazine verse to the glamorous 
sights that awaited them. The vacuum of public demand drew forth relics, 
usually bought and sold with good nature and a grain of salt. George Garrick 
in 1769 bought for himself a pair of Shakespeare’s gloves and one of his ink- 
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stands. Georg Lichtenberg, John Byng, Washington Irving and other travel- 
ers tell of transactions in which they felt they got their money's worth, if not 
precisely Shakespeare's own shoeing horn. The Harts sold splinters from 
the floor and from Shakespeare's own chair. Mrs Hornby, who followed them 
as mistress of the birthplace, discovered relics that were a tribute to ber 
ingenuity and a joy to the pilgrims. They were more entertained than gulled. 

Certain legends were affected by external influences so as to become 
almost unrecognizable. An example is the crab tree. It was in print at least as 
early as 1762, at this date spoken of as a bush. The pre-jubilee version has a 
rowdy country air about it. The basic story tells how Bidford, a village about 
seven miles below Stratford, boasted of its prowess in drinking and chal- 
lenged Shakespeare to bring some of his Stratford companions of known 
talents in that field to a contest in Bidford. Stratford's team was worsted. 
Unable to walk home because of their endeavors, they slept under a crab 
bush. In memory of this contest Shakespeare is supposed to have written a 
quatrain, a catalogue of the villages near Stratford. 


Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, 
Haunted Hillborough, Hungry Grafton, 
Dadging Exhall, Papist Wickford, 
Beggarly Broom, and Drunken Bidford. 


Garrick ignored the crab bush, perhaps not finding the story edifying nor 
the poem up to Shakespeare’s best; but jubilee satirists used it for drawing 
parallels with the mulberry tree so the two might be lumped together as 
fraudulent impositions on the public. 

The next version was more esthetic, the drinking companions being a 
variable list of poets, Peele, Drayton, Jonson and others. Then overtones of 
pathos came and the story became fused with an earlier legend of another 
drinking bout by which John Ward, vicar at Stratford from 1662 to 1681, 
had accounted for Shakespeare’s death. When Washington Irving visited 
Stratford in 1815 he saw the crab still standing, but soon thereafter it was 
cut and carved into curios. Reports of the jubilees where they were offered 
for sale add the cheerful note of good business. Female poets writing for 
London periodicals moved the story nearer to a saint’s legend during the 
high tide of romanticism, and conceived of the tree as flowering miracu- 
lously out of season when it gave shelter to the Pride of All Nature. Sir 
Walter Scott was asked to celebrate it in verse.** Crab tree articles were for 


44 Folger Library, “Shakespeareana: the First Three Jubilees,” p 3. The signature is illegible. 
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sale at jubilees as late as 1827 and on display as late as 1830. From then on 
they appear at auctions, but unaccountably almost vanish from the public 
eye. There was for sale one year a curio which moved the crab tree into the 
area of rococo prettiness: the tree in full bloom carved in white ivory. 

This legend shows fluctuations of outside influences. Another legend 
shows the stream of influence reversed. Born of an irresponsible crochet of 
the mind of John Jordan, it shook the Shakespearean world. Jordan, an hon- 
est man in the common intercourse of life, was a known fabricator of legends 
and relics. He was born at Tiddington near Stratford in 1746. His parents 
intended him to be a wheelwright, but Garrick's jubilee aroused other am- 
bitions. At that time he published his first literary effort, a poetic tribute to 
Garrick as he accepted from William Hunt the insignia of the office of 
Steward. From that time on "his heart was in antiquarian studies in which 
he showed more inventiveness than earnest research." He served as guide 
to the pilgrims, and in 1794 thus served an engraver who came seeking ma- 
terial for his book Picturesque Views on the Warwickshire Avon, companion 
volume to earlier books on the Thames and the Medway. From Jordan the 
engraver's seventeen-year-old son got an inspiration to a new way of life. The 
son was William Ireland. Within weeks there came from his hand the first of a 
series of forgeries which were the most notorious of all Shakespeare hoaxes. 
The early forgeries were somewhat modeled on Jordan's relics, but Ireland 
soon surpassed Jordan’s naive efforts. His work deceived most of the scholarly 
world. The universities were especially enthusiastic. James Boswell publicly 
knelt and kissed the relics. Edmond Malone debunked them with chilling 
accuracy, and by April 2, 1796, Ireland was discredited. Jordan's part in the 
imposture, though relatively innocent, was known to the public. 

Chagrined by this, chagrined also by Mrs Hornby's success in receiving 
the pilgrims in the Birthplace, Jordan hit back. In 1799 he slapped a charge of 
fraud on the house in Henley Street. "From memory and imagination" he 
drew a picture of the true Birthplace. I know of none of his factual proof 
offered in print, but I see the fine irony of his choice of Brook House for 
this honor. For Brook house was pulled down about the jubilee year (1770 
is one conjectural date, but 1769 is possible), in order that the owner of the 
house next door might enlarge his garden. The owner of both properties 
was William Hunt. The vision of Garrick, guest in the home of the desecrator 
during the jubilee, unconsciously treading on the ruins of the sacred relic, was 
indeed an invention to stand beside Mrs Hornby's best fabrication. Jordan's 
whispering campaign grew louder until at length he published his picture 
of Brook House in the Gentleman's Magazine with the simple caption: "View 
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of the Brook House, in which Shakespare [sic], was really born, April 23, 
1564." & 

There was no trouble in disposing of Brook House. It was a completely un- 
tenable Birthplace, and was never given a moment's serious consideration. 
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Ficure 9. John Jordan’s drawing of Brook House, made in 1799, “from memory and 
imagination. His unwarranted claim was that Shakespeare had been born in this 


house — the first questioning of the bona fides of the house in Henley Street. 
Gentleman’s Magazine 1799 


But the scholars, smarting from their highly publicized gullibility in the 
Ireland scandal, were ready for a new philosophy that called all in doubt. 
A haze of quandary settled over Henley Street and remained for sixty years. 
Guide books of that period show the fluctuating tides of doubt and belief. 
When the house was bought for a national shrine, the legal documents care- 
fully avoided the word birthplace. John Britton refused to take active part 
in the purchase. Garrick became a crux. The Henley Street tradition could 


45 Gentleman’s’ Magazine иххүш (1808) 289. 

46 Тыа 668-669. Robert Bell Wheler’s reply to Jordan’s picture of Brook House. For other 
information on Jordan, see Lxx 1000; ххх 885. The first reference associated him with Ireland; 
the second is his ce which ends, “It is conjectured that many of his tales г ing 
Shakespeare were from his own inventive genius.” The biography in DNB tells of his only visit 
with Malone, in 1799, surely not unconnected with Jordan's "discovery" of the true birthplace. 
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easily be traced back to 1769, but at that time the historians could not trace 
the provenance before the jubilee. Meticulous scholars uneasily wondered 
if Garrick went down to Stratford and selected at random a convenient lo- 
cation for his bookshop and dubbed it Birthplace. There was no ground at 
all for this dubiety. It is absolutely certain that Garrick found a tradition of 
long standing and unanimous acceptation. All jubilee writings prove it. Strat- 
ford historians have never authorized the choice of a room in which Shake- 
speare was born, but they had never questioned the house. At the time of the 
jubilee, Samuel Foote and his band of satirists roamed the streets seeking ma- 
terial for their squibs; any hint that Garrick was foisting off a pre-fabricated 
Birthplace on the public would have gone by special messenger to the Public 
Advertiser. It was thirty years after the jubilee that Jordan’s pique raised the 
first question about the bona fides of the Henley Street house. The ruse was 
one Stratford-born legend that made history. 

As for the men in whom the passion for antiquity took soberer form, Strat- 
ford men have served the cause of history well. The Reverend Joseph Greene, 
who wrote the poetical prologue for the celebration in 1746, at his death in 
1790 left a valuable collection of material. James West of Alscott was a 
learned worker in the field. The Reverend James Davenport who held the 
living for fifty-four years (1787-1841) assisted Edmond Malone as did W. O. 
Hunt and Captain James Saunders, the keeper of the archives, whose exten- 
sive collections have been used often in my account of Stratford history. 
Chief of these was the precocious young man who inherited Greene’s collec- 
tion and used it as basis for his quiet life’s work, Robert Bell Wheler. 

He was son of an old Stratford family. Once and only once his legal train- 
ing necessitated a brief stay in London. For the rest, he lived and died in the 
house in Avon Croft where he was born. His legal training, his talent for 
draughtsmanship, his superbly legible handwriting were implements in his 
recording of fact. His search for fact left a heritage that draws interest from 
every passing year. His three published books and his letters to periodicals 
are of sufficient interest to merit a modern scholarly edition, but the treasure 
is in the archives — a quarto volume of collectanea and two hundred eighty- 
six volumes of manuscript material. His style is animated by a tension be- 
tween a Malonian accuracy and a Boswellian enthusiasm. His clarity and 
thoroughness are fruit of that passion of patience needed by all who play 
out the undramatic drama of research; and through his patient submission 
to fact there can be seen evidence of another passion. 

For he, too, bought a relic. In 1810 he bought a ring that might have been 
Shakespeare’s. He investigated and dismissed the plethora of spurious relics 
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unearthed by the legend-mongers, and conscientiously published his doubts 
about his own. No urge to turn a dishonest penny moved Wheler; no scruple 
was lacking in his intellectual honesty. Yet his writings as well as the pur- 
chase of that ring give evidence of something he shared with John Jordan 
and with all his townsmen after the jubilee: a common assumption that life 
would be infinitely richer from touching what Shakespeare's hand had 
touched, an assumption of the immanence and indwelling of the God of 
their Idolatry, so deeply felt that it need not be argued or even stated. 

It was a dreary September morning in 1769 when the temple fell ignomin- 
iously into the mud while glum visitors blew their noses and croaked, “A fig 
for your permanent temple, Stratford." But Stratford has her temple now. 
The brochures that describe it are bound in the eighteenth-century print of 
Garrick in that first temple. History now is preserved free of legend. Nobody 
will sell you so much as a splinter of Shakespeare's own chair. Young scholars 
cautiously distinguish between reproductions and articles genuinely of the 
period, their well-modulated voices reiterating, “No. Not Shakespeare's own 
bed.” So perfect is the pax academica that the devisors of legend have been 
forced to find for themselves other birthplaces far away at Canterbury or 
York House. The temple stands foursquare, walled with history, drama, 
scholarship and royal favor. Thus bastioned, Stratford offers Shakespeare to 
the world as a Stratford man, one John Heminge, offered the First Folio: “To 
the great Variety of Readers, From the most able, to him that can but spell,” 
and on the annual day of jubilee the emblems of the world dip in salute. 

A temple cannot be founded on history or legend or scholarship. From its 
earliest institution, drama has only adorned a temple. A temple is founded 
on myth, something deep within the nature of things, truer than history — 
which is the provable past, more potent than legend — which is the accretion 
of fabric that grows up around history. Garrick activated a romantic myth 
in Stratford, and Stratford disseminated it in every contact with the outside 
world. A classical temple to universal genius can be built anywhere. It is 
a romantic longing that is satisfied by saying, “Here Shakespeare walked and 
sung.” It is a romantic belief that the spirit is immanent in matter, that 
genius can hallow the common earth it touched briefly long ago. Now as in 
1769 visitors can be provoked by bad weather, housing problems and the 
common cold into asking, “What had genius to do with your” But the ro- 
mantic depths of the mind will answer, “What indeed, but to be one of you, 
loving the blossoming earth and the pageantry of little towns, buying with 
the gains of theatrical illusion a home here for himself, living and dead.” 
Garrick counted on that myth, and Stratford has built on it ever since. 
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Front Matter 


On our cover is not another Firebird but 
a sort of Spring Dragon who missed the 
Easter parade. The blossom of his utter- 
ance is out of the practical imagination 
of a designer of jewelry. One of a multi- 
tude of such plates in a recent Spencer 
Collection acquisition, an engraved book 
of jewelry designs invented by Balthasar 
Le Mercier (Paris 1626). 

The ram inside the cover is from 
another Spencer volume, etchings by 
Abram Kroll for the Song of Solomon 
(Paris 1952). For lo, the winter is past. 


The Evidence of Curtains 


James С. McManaway, of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, calls attention in 
a Note in the January issue of Philolog- 
ical Quarterly to the theatrical-historical 
value of an illustration which we repro- 
duced in our February 1961 Bulletin 
from the 1651 edition of John Ogilby's 
Fables of Æsop. It accompanied an 
essay by Marian Eames on the "Fortune 
and Fables" of Ogilby, whose interest 
in theatrical dance was revealed in his 
engraving for the fable "Of an Egyptian 
King and his Apes," the apes being en- 
gaged in performing an English court 
masque. 

Not only is this Spencer Collection 
volume excessively rare; even rarer, Mc- 
Manaway's note reminds us, are pictorial 
records of the shape, size, or appoint- 
ments of the English theatre before the 
Restoration. Ogilby's engraving, which 
shows audience, actors, stage, platform, 
backdrop, and curtains, "is in some re- 
spects better evidence of what the cur- 
tains of the court masques looked like 
and how they were drawn up than 
some of the drawings of Inigo Jones, 
which show frontispieces with festoons 
of drapery, rather than the curtains 
themselves." 





Ptolemy in American Libraries 


David A. Randall, of the Lilly Library 
of Indiana University, writes us that 
since Charles E. Armstrong presented 
his census in our February Bulletin 
of "Copies of Ptolemy's Geography in 
American Libraries" the acquisition by 
Indiana of the Bernardo Mendell col- 
lection of Latin Americana has raised 
its holdings from the two copies listed 
in February to twenty-five, comprising 
the following editions (according to the 
checklists numbers): 

6 (together with the MS of the addi- 
tional material compiled for this edi- 
tion), 8, 10, 11, 12, 16, 19, 21 (a variant 
with 54 maps, not 48), 22, 24, 25, 28, 
29 (2 copies), 30, 31, 34, 37 (with the 
changed date in the second part), 38 (2 
copies, 1 of each issue), 39, 41, 42 (with 
the Amsterdam imprint), 45, and 47. 


New Publications 


Theatre and Bibliography are wide 
apart as modes of human enterprise, 
but in one way or another they merge 
or interlace in nearly all our current 
Library publications: 


A Bibliography of British Dramatic 
Periodicals 1720-1960, by Carl J. Strat- 
man (58 pages, $2.50), describes and 
locates 674 theatrical journals published 
during the past two and a half centuries. 
It will serve as a prompt copy for 
scholars of all aspects of theatre history. 


Stravinsky and the Dance, described 
last month, is now in open blossom 
with its full-color reproductions of stage 
decor and costume — for the record 
and for the International Exhibition 
(see Bulletin back cover) but also of 
considerable direct appeal as spectacle. 
($2.50 by mail.) 
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Our photographic and programmatic 
Denishawn chronicle, having completed 
its serial run, is now being filled out with 
an Index of Dances and some extra illus- 
trations. It will be ready by June: The 
Professional Appearances of Ruth St 
Denis € Ted Shawn: A Chronology and 
an Index of Dances 1906-1932 (88 pages, 
18 plates, price to be announced ). 


Garrick and Stratford, the docu- 
mented essay by Martha England which 
tells a great deal about the first Shake- 
speare Jubilee and sifts out facts from 
gossip concerning Stratford then and 
after, has concluded its run in the Bul- 
letin but will be bound up as a 72-page 
booklet and put on sale here (and in 
Stratford) within the month. Price to 
be announced. 

As part of the extra-illustration of 
this book we add the rare Pine portrait 
of Garrick which belongs to this Li- 
brary: the farewell painting in which 
Garrick wears the costume of Don Felix 
in The Wonder, his last role. After the 
play he appeared in costume to take his 
last leave of the theatre — and to be 
painted. (See facing plate.) 

Robert Edge Pine (1730-1788) 
painted three other portraits of Garrick, 
one of which hangs in the National 
Portrait Gallery, London, and an imag- 
inary composite picture of Garrick 
speaking his Ode to Shakespeare at 
Stratford. In 1784 Pine came to Amer- 
ica to paint the heroes of the Revolu- 
tion. He lived for some time at Mt 
Vernon, painting George Washington 
and members of his family. He also 
made portraits of Alexander Hamilton, 
Benjamin Franklin, Charles Carroll, 
Francis Hopkinson, General Gates, Rob- 
ert Morris, and others. Morris was his 
patron, and built for him a house on 
Eighth Street in Philadelphia, where he 
lived until his death. 

The farewell painting was brought to 
America by Mr and Mrs Joseph Tyler, 
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actors at Park Theatre and innkeepers. 
It hung in their inn at Canal and Varick 
Streets, then in their seaside inn at Rock- 
away. After Tyler's death in 1823 it was 
purchased by Philip Hone, Mayor of 
New York. A. M. Cozzens bought it in 
1852. James Lenox purchased it at the 
Cozzens sale in 1868. 


Part V (Indiana and Ohio) of the 
checklist of Regimental Publications © 
Personal Narratives of the Civil War, by 
C. E. Dornbusch, is now off the press. 
Part VI, concluding the Northern States, 
will be ready next month, and the Index, 
Part VII, will follow. ($2.50 per Part but 
$15 for all seven Parts.) 

Subscribers will be glad to know 
that Mr Dornbusch has undertaken to 
prepare a similar compilation for the 
Southern and Border States and has 
been awarded a further grant from the 
Emily E. F. Skeel Fund for that purpose. 


Reading before & after Travel 


"Travelers Fare" is the billing of the 
current Branch Library Book News 
issued by our Readers' Adviser's Office. 
( Free to visiting travelers; 25¢ by mail.) 
It quotes Johnson to the effect that 
above and beyond that 44-pound limit 
the tourist who intends to “bring home 
knowledge” must carry some with him, 
and it gives the Circulation Department 
shelf numbers of a choice of guidebooks 
and better-than-guidebooks for antici- 
patory or retrospective reading, whether 
your travel be a hitchhiking tour of 
Africa, a sail to Istanbul, a pursuit of 
“Food of France,” or some architectural- 
historical safari through the Near East, 
Central Europe, or Canada. 


"Ethics in Government" is the topic 
of the current bibliography featured in 
the March issue of our Municipal Ref- 
erence Library Notes. ($2.50 a year, 25¢ 


a copy.) 
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David Garrick saying farewell to his audiences, 1776. By Robert Edge Pine. Lenox Collectio: 


The New York Public Library, on loan to The New-York Historical Society 
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Martin E. Thompson (c1786-1877) 


A Reconstruction of His Architectural Career 
from His Account Book 


By LAWRENCE B. ROMAINE 


MERICAN architecture in the twentieth century has developed exotic 
and "modern" forms and styles that appear to have obscured, at least 
temporarily, the quaint New England churches, the Longfellow mansions, 
and the salt boxes of our architectural childhood. My bid for the recognition 
of Martin Thompson, the architect employed by James Lenox and a builder 
of no mean achievement yet almost forgotten today, is not made with any 
hope of retarding the new architectural madness but only to remind Ameri- 
cans of our basic contributions to graceful living. I still like to think of Ben- 
jamin, Biddle, Bulfinch, and their contemporaries as the men who created 
our architecture. I hope that the present effort to recover the record of 
Thompson’s contributions, from the jottings in his manuscript account book 
between 1825 and 1852, will sufficiently amplify the otherwise rather meager 
entry under his name in the Dictionary of American Biography that it may 
stand more evenly with the Benjamins, Biddles, and Bulfinches through the 
years to come. 

In the New York directory for 1816, in which the name Martin E. Thomp- 
son first appears, he is listed as a carpenter. There is no record of his activities 
during the preceding thirty years of his life, but in his thirties he seems to 
have lost no time in turning his carpenter’s craft into a profession. In 1822 
he joined the General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen, and he remained 
an active member throughout his life. In Longworth’s directory for 1823 
Thompson is first listed as architect and builder, at 17 Essex Street. 

In 1822-23 he was commissioned to design the Second Bank of the United 
States, on Wall Street. The building later served as the United States Assay 
Office, from 1854 to 1915, and today Thompson’s facade is serving as the 
south front of the American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art on 
Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street. Few carpenters or architects have received so 
permanent a testimony to their creative imagination and skill. 

In 1824 Thompson was called upon for a design for the Merchants 
Exchange, a building that was completed in 1827 but destroyed in the great 
fire of 1835. More original, more daring, and more powerful than the Second 
Bank, or than the famous Ray home, the Merchants Exchange had no peers 
in the city for richness and beauty. The recessed portico was a new note, 
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the cupola unusually effective, and the Exchange Room both delicate and 
monumental. Fortunately contemporary engravers and lithographers have 
preserved it for us in all its glory, and among the collections of the New-York 
Historical Society there is a drawing attributed to J. R. Brady and M. E. 
Thompson in a contemporary hand. The Dictionary of American Biography 
suggests that Thompson might have been a pupil of Brady, the well known 
architect. Yet Mr Brady did not leave behind him a trail worthy of listing 
in this biographical encyclopaedia, and it is my deduction that, of the two 
names on the drawing, Thompson's is that of the architect. Even while the 
work on the Merchants Exchange was being done, however, there seems to 
have been a little doubt as to who was the designer and architect. James 
Hardie, in А Description of the City of New-York published by Samuel Marks 
in 1827, devotes four pages of unlimited praise to Thompson and the Mer- 
chants Exchange, but there seems to be an element of defence and support 
in Hardie's comment.! You be the judge: 


The plan was wholly that of M. E. Thompson, the Architect, who has 
superintended the work throughout. The design was strictly original, 
ilfering in all respects from other plans presented for the consideration 

of the company. The builders were Gideon Tucker and Thomas W. 

Woodruff, ‘he carpenters Geer and Riley, the stone cutters Kain, Master- 

ton and Smith. 
(Most of the craftsmen named here are found to have worked on the home 
of Mr Colles in Morristown, New Jersey, on the country seat of Mr Lenox 
at New Hamburg, New York, and on other buildings recorded in Thomp- 
son's notebook.) 

In 1826 we find Martin Thompson one of the founders of the National 
Academy of Design, and in 1827 a partner of one of the best known architects 
of the period, Ithiel Town. The Thompson-Town office was located at No 32 
in the new Merchants Exchange building, as might be expected, and soon 
became an artistic center. It was opened to the public as an architectural 
room for those who wished to consult Mr Town's magnificent library. 

Their combined efforts, according to the Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy, produced the Church of the Ascension in 1828, and the brick tower and 
spire of St Mark's in the Bowery in 1829, after which the partnership seems 
to have expired. However, Minard Lefever in The Young Builders’ General 
Instructor, published in Newark, New Jersey, in 1829, gives T hompson full 
credit for the Church of the Ascension, and Mr Morris in the New York Mirror 
for March 1828 praises the St Mark’s steeple as the work of Thompson alone. 


1 For Hardie and his quality, see my article in this Bulletin, тхш (April 1959) 173-188. 
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When a neophyte enters partnership with a veteran, the veteran usually gets 
all the credit. Contemporary comment would seem to indicate that Thomp- 
son should be recorded as the architect for the Merchants Exchange, the 
Church of the Ascension, and St Mark’s steeple. 

There seems to be no doubt that he was the architect for the Columbia 
Grammar School begun in 1829, the facades of the houses on Murray Street 
lots belonging to Columbia University, as well as the mansion built for 
Robert Ray at 17 Broadway. In 1839 he received second premium in the 
competition for the Ohio State Capital at Columbus; this we learn from the 
diary of Alexander Jackson Davis now in the archives of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. His plans for enlargement of the City Hall were commend- 
able enough to be listed in DAB as one of his accomplishments. 

There is no printed record of his activities from about 1840 to 1847, when 
he became street commissioner for the city, in which position he served until 
1850. He lived on East Eleventh Street from 1844 until 1853, when he 
moved to West Twelfth street, perhaps to one of those houses he built during 
1839. After the death of his wife in 1864 he retired to Glen Cove, Long Island, 
where he died in 1877. 

Although Columbia University’s Avery Library has a fine collection of 
his drawings (an example is given in Plate Ic), Thompson neglected to place 
or date them. Avery Library also has several bills and documents relating 
mostly to his work for the trustees of Columbia College. There seems to be 
no other manuscript source material available, and today Thompson’s record 
as one of the Fathers of American Architecture is confined to a single page 
of the Dictionary. 

From nowhere — that is to say from a book scout with no time for little 
things like provenance — comes a small calf-bound account or note book 
covering a period from 1825 to 1852, not only in Martin’s own hand, but with 
the signatures of all of his craftsmen and the various merchants who supplied 
him with hardware and building materials. Possibly it should be called a 
receipt book since it contains the signed acknowledgments for the labor 
and materials for his productions during this time. This, however, would be 
misleading because this little collection of receipts also records the craftsmen 
and clients and costs as well as the location of long since forgotten examples 
of the architecture of the first half of the nineteenth century from New York 
City to Vicksburg, Mississippi. (It is now in the Avery Library.) 

Strangely enough not one of the works detailed in this account checks with 
the buildings recorded in DAB except St Mark's steeple, which was built in 
1828. It is reasonable to guess that for his Merchants Exchange he kept a 
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separate account, and as for the Church of the Ascension, perhaps Mr Town 
did have a hand in it and kept his own? 

With the smooth strokes of an experienced mason's trowel these manu- 
script pages fill in the yawning cracks of modern reprinted history. Once 
familiar buildings on the streets so well preserved in Kenneth Dunshee's As 
You Pass By suddenly appear with their architect and builders and become 
realities instead of numbers in old directories. Landmarks that Philip Hone 
knew, and mourned after the mad fire of 1835, can be solidly identified. The 
decade from 1830 to 1840 is well filled with production, and the blank from 
1840 to 1847 is dotted with facts and figures of work on Governors' Island, 
the Middle Dutch Church, and the new Post Office on Nassau Street. This 
period ends with a rather amusing digression into the pickle business with 
the United States Navy Yards in Boston and New York, proving that a good 
architect, even in the nineteenth century, could make ends meet as a mer- 
chant when business was slow. A little imagination, spunk, and stick-to-it- 
iveness can lick the toughest depressions. 

Our account book opens with payment of $97.50 for "building one stair- 
case in Hammer street and three in Chapple street," and is signed by John 
Fall and Robert Marshall. I mention this because I believe it indicates that 
Thompson did a lot of small jobs for which we haven't space, and which 
really add little to this story. We will also eliminate rental and tuition for 
cbildren, medical bills to Dr John W. Francis, New York's favorite and best 
loved physician (see DAB), the stabling of horses, furnishings, and grocery 
bills. Such information would be invaluable for biography, or social history, 
but we must stick to the architectural record or this short skit might grow 
into a book. That he moved from 17 Essex Street to 42 White Street and 
finally wound up on West Twelfth street before retiring is interesting. That 
his rent rose from $62.50 a quarter in 1825 to $150.00 in 1845 is not startling 
when one considers the tremendous growth of the city and the normal rise 
of the earnings of a successful businessman. 

In December 1825 we find a bill for lumber for the Catherine Market. 
Catherine Market is located at the foot of Catherine Street in the 1823 
directory. With so little detail it is ours only to conjecture that Thompson 
built an addition in 1825, whether a new front, a portico, or a second story 
with a circular stairway must be left to the individual imagination. 

During 1826 Mr Joseph Xifre apparently decided to move, and commis- 
sioned Martin Thompson to build a new home on Henry Street. Xifre is listed 
in the 1823 directory at 343 Greenwich Street. The new building costs came 
to $1,374.00, including carpenter and mason. Throughout this record there 
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are omissions of various operations. In this case there is no charge for digging 
the cellar or for stone for foundation, though such items appear for other 
buildings. Perhaps Mr Xifre dug his own cellar and laid up the walls, calling 
Mr Thompson in for the plans and construction to please his wife. 

From about 1826 to 1835 we know that Thompson was busy with the Mer- 
chants Exchange, the Church of the Ascension, and St Mark's steeple. He 
was also busy designing and producing elevations and sketches exhibited in 
the National Academy of Design. In March 1835 he designed and built a 
pulpit for the Ninth Street Church. It is difficult to imagine the proportions 
of this job, because while his men were at work on the pulpit he includes a 
charge for "stuccoing the Portico" and "extra work on Pews." Is it possible 
he also designed and built the church? 

In April he started work on a building for the Phoenix Bank at 24 Wall 
Street, a venerable institution chartered in 1812. Here again it is impossible 
to know whether Thompson designed and superintended the building of a 
bank, or whether he only made alterations. In any event, his work was not 
destroyed in the fire of 1835 if the numbers on Wall Street listed by Edwin 
Williams in his New-York As It Is published in 1833 are correct, because the 
Phoenix (Phenix according to Mr Williams) was on the fortunate north 
side of the street. There seems to be no picture available. 

In June Mr Thompson started work on six houses on Thompson Street 
(Canal Street north to Fourth Street) just south of Washington Square. 
Unfortunately we have no paintings or later photographs; all we know is that 
the total cost of construction, including blinds, composition work by John 
Gallier, and even furnaces, came to over twenty-seven thousand dollars. 
Strangely enough the cost per house is about the same as James Lenox’ 
country home up the Hudson built by Thompson in 1837. I wonder if they 
are still standing with examples of John Gallier’s wood carving? . 

July 1835 brought with it a frightful tornado that wrecked the steeple of 
the Dutch Reformed Church at New Brunswick, New Jersey. This same 
storm may haveraised havoc with the beautiful steeple of St Mark’sand been 
responsible for Thompson’s work at the church during 1835; or is present 
printed history incorrect? Is it possible that the famous St Mark’s steeple was 
actually completed in December 1835, instead of 1829 as stated in Stokes, 
Iconography of Manhattan Island (у 1654)? The work recorded in this man- 
uscript record could not have been the mere adding of a vane and cock 
(Stokes у 1729 ).® However that may be, the tornado damage did call Thomp- 


2In Vol ш of the Iconography it is a “clock,” not a “cock,” that was added. (References to 
Stokes furnished by Jeanette Black of the John Carter Brown Library.) 
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son to New Brunswick to rebuild the steeple of the Dutch Reformed Church. 
I had questioned the thought that the clock now in this steeple could have 
been the one designed by Thompson in 1835, but after finding, from Stokes, 
that the St Mark's clock dates back to 1835, I think this clearly possible. 
Photographs of St Mark's in 1907 compare so exactly with the recent photo- 
graph of the New Brunswick steeple (Plate Ia) provided by Donald A. Sin- 
clair of Rutgers University Library, that I lean to the conclusion that both 
towers were constructed in 1835. Thus I am tempted to believe that Thomp- 
son provided the "Clock Church" by which the editor of this Bulletin can 
check his watch on the way to work in 1962. One does not have to be an 
architect to judge these two steeples the work of the same man: even the 
dials are identicall 

In September, perhaps because of the reputation earned by his execution 
of the Second Bank, Merchants Exchange, the Church of the Ascension, St 
Mark’s steeple, and the Dutch Reformed Church steeple, he was called to 
design and superintend the building of the Commercial and Railroad Bank 
of Vicksburg, Mississippi. Unfortunately materials and labor were not noted 
in this account except for granite and travelling expenses! It is reasonable to 
suppose that local labor and material were listed and paid for by his con- 
tractor. The illustration (Plate Ib) graciously furnished by Mrs Eva W. Davis 
of the Vicksburg and Warren County Historical Society is proof that the 
new building sustained its builder's growing reputation. It was torn down 
by the American Legion in 1929, however, for a new building which never 
materialized. The site was sold to Warren County and now boasts a twen- 
tieth-century fire station. 

It is difficult to say where Thompson was at the close of 1835; perhaps he 
was in Vicksburg or New Brunswick when Philip Hone was writing: 
"Dec. 17. How shall I record the events of last night, or how attempt to 
describe the most awful calamity which has ever visited these United States?" 
The account book does not mention the fire; it is not a diary; but it does show 
that during 1836 Thompson was at work helping restore the Beaver Street 
shambles. Though there is not much detail, during 1836 he built, or rebuilt, 
granite buildings on Beaver Street for Smith & Lowns, David Arthur, James 
Deniston, and William Redmond. These buildings are designated as stores, 
but we can be certain of nothing more. 

On October 14 1836 Thompson designed and contracted for a home for 
James Colles of Morris Town (sic), New Jersey. Thanks to Thomas W. 
Streeter, and his friend Mrs Frederic Kellogg who now owns and lives in the 
James Colles home on Colles Avenue we are privileged to add to these notes 
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another architectural contribution by Thompson. Miss May Leonard of the 
Morristown Library confirmed this story through Emily Johnson De Forest's 
James Colles, His Life and Letters 1788 to 1888. Although the Kelloggs added 
two wings, the original design, somewhat like the stolid rugged lines of the 
Vicksburg Bank, is still clear. The porch was apparently built before the 
Kelloggs purchased the old home. There was an "antique summer house" 
on the place, according to Mr Streeter, which might originally have been 
the "wood house" with which Thompson took great pains in 1837. The four 
"chimney pieces" originally cost $505.00. The Colles mansion from cellar 
to attic cost $9,560.00. 

On August 17 1837 Thompson contracted to build a country home for 
James Lenox at New Hamburg, New York. Mr Lenox, a founder and bene- 
factor of The New York Public Library, needs no introduction to many 
readers of this Bulletin, but I wonder how many have been aware that he 
had a summer home up the Hudson? The only printed record I know of is 
the following reference in a book of 1919, located for me by John Fall, Chief 
of the Economics Division. 


Returning to America late in 1864, Mr. Grinnell and his wife purchased 
from Mr. Howland's estate the fine country seat at New Hamburg, on the 
Hudson, called “Netherwood,” originally the summer residence of James 
Lenox, one of New York's best known citizens and philanthropists.? 


Pursuing this lead, I learned, with the cooperation of Frances E. Drace, of 
the Grinnell Library at Wappingers Falls, that Netherwood was razed about 
1950. The Grinnell estate now belongs to the Children's Aid Society of New 
York, and one of its summer camp buildings now occupies the old foundation. 
"Reports of those who do remember Netherwood are not at all specific." 

The account book reveals that the mahogany doors cost over one hundred 
dollars. It is a shame that Thompson didn't leave some account of details 
of doorways, cornices, and mouldings so that we might visualize what four to 
five thousand dollars could do in 1837. And there must have been book- 
shelves, though there is no such item in the account. 

In December, the same year, a contract was signed for two houses on 
Bleeker Street, but the name of the client is not mentioned. Possibly both 
these and the Thompson Street houses were designed and built on specula- 
tion, though this can only be surmised from other entries of purchases of 
lots on Broadway and near Washington Square from time to time. These 
Bleeker Street homes were finished in November 1839 at a total cost of 


3 William M. Emmery, The Howland Heirs (New Bedford, Mass 1919) 259. 
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twelve thousand six hundred dollars. These contained Gallier wood-carving, 
probably similar to the composition work in the Thompson Street houses. 
The figures cover ornamental ironwork, glass, sash, blinds, plumbing and 
heating. I wish he had noted such details in the Lenox house, but we must 
take what we have and weave the record honestly if not colorfully. 

1838 was pretty well filled with finishing the Colles home, the Lenox 
summer seat, and the houses on Bleeker Street. In April 1839 Thompson 
designed and started a home for David Austin on Union Place, as well as a 
new house at 227 Thompson Street and two more houses on Twelfth Street. 
Even in one small account book carefully kept by one architect it is easy to 
watch the city grow uptown, year by year. Unfortunately, unless I have 
missed buildings shown in Valentine's Manual lithographs, there is no pic- 
torial record of these four architectural contributions for 1839.* 

The Austin house, at least from a cost standpoint, was by far the best job, 
running to over eight thousand dollars. Thompson’s figures indicate a stone 
building with costly wood carving by John Gallier, mahogany doors, a good 
deep cellar, and a $400 furnace! No 227 Thompson Street boasted no such 
elaborate details and the total cost in lumber, labor, and paint came to only 
forty-four hundred dollars. The two houses on Twelfth Street averaged out 
at less than four thousand each. I can not help wondering if any of these are 
still standing. Perhaps these notes will inspire some historian to take time 
and really hunt for them? 

The work started in 1839 was about finished up by July 1840, and the 
accounts through 1841 and 1842 contribute little to Thompson's building 
record. During this period he was not starving, for he stabled а horse and 
purchased lots here and there. Perhaps his income came from the sale of the 
houses on Twelfth Street — or perhaps he rented them. There is nothing 
between the lines to tell whether he was busy creating plans or merely riding 
to hounds in the country. 

In May 1843 he won a contract for "houses on Governor's Island." It is 
reasonable to assume that he designed these buildings, but here again we 
have no idea what the "houses" were. The total cost was seventy-two hundred 
dollars and probably, judging from other accounts, covered two houses. 

During 1844 and 1845 there are only two architectural accounts. One was 
quite obviously a repair or addition to the Middle Dutch Church, totalling 
about five hundred. The other was "at least a hand in" the new New York 


* Union Place was the former name of the west side of 4th Avenue and the east side of Broad- 
way between 14th and 17th Streets. (See “A Directory of Forgotten Streets," page 277 in 
Kenneth Holcomb Dunshee, As You Pass Ву, New York 1952.) 
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Post Office building at Nassau and Liberty Streets. Whether Thompson 
designed this building or not, he certainly superintended the ironwork and 
lighting, including glazing, window shades, and paint. This building appar- 
ently served the city as post office headquarters until 1872, when the new 
ten million dollar structure was erected. I can find no record definitely nam- 
ing the architect, and of course it is perfectly plausible to surmise that he 
might have worked with Lefever, Gallier, and Ritch whose plans and talents 
he often borrowed, in which case each architect may have kept his own 
accounts of the work assigned to him. Shall we name Thompson architect 
of the new post office building on Nassau Street in 1845? 

Exactly how pickles fit into an architect’s life is a small puzzle too tantaliz- 
ing to omit, even though it adds nothing to his fame as one of the creators 
of American design. During 1845 while building the new post office the 
record is loaded with pickles which were sold by or through Thompson to 
both the Boston and New York Navy Yards! When shipments of pickles to 
the U. S. Navy Yards total over $600 at a clip there must be an amusing story 
behind them somewhere. 

As the Dictionary of American Biography tells us, Thompson served the 
city as street commissioner from 1847 to 1850. During 1850 and 1851 he 
delivered several plans and specifications for various buildings, Nos 3 and 
17 Front Street, a store at 21 Park Place, and stores at 18 Murray Street and 
New Street. This ends the manuscript except for rents and groceries and 
other mundane necessities for 1852. As the American whaleman closes each 
day in his log, "so ends" this manuscript record of the activities, contribu- 
tions, and productions of Martin E. Thompson. 

I hope these notes may stir up the interest necessary to spur others on to 
answer some of the questions propounded. When was the steeple of St Mark's 
in the Bowery really completed? Did it ever support a weathercock? Was 
some of the grandness of the Merchants Exchange Mr Town's? Who built 
the Church of the Ascension? Were the designs now preserved in Avery 
Library at Columbia University ever executed; if so where, and are any of 
them still standing? Can't someone turn up a photograph or drawing of the 
James Lenox country seat at New Hamburg? Is there a lithograph or sketch 
of the Phoenix (Phenix) Bank building at 24 Wall Street? Are the houses on 
Bleeker, Thompson, and Twelfth Streets still standing...or Mr Austin's 
home on Union Place .. . or the old granite stores on Beaver Street? 


William Howard Gardiner and the 


American Historical Novel 


By HERSCHEL M. SIKES 
Hunter College 


ec E HAVE long been of opinion that our native country opens to 

the adventurous novel-writer a wide, untrodden field, replete with 
new matter admirably adapted to the purposes of fiction." ! With these 
words William Howard Gardiner began his first critical article in the North 
American Review of 1822. It is the first criticism of Coopers The Spy, and 
the “first article of importance" ? on the American historical novel. As an 
example of early fiction criticism in the United States, Gardiners work 
deserves a larger place in the history of the American literary mind than it 
has hitherto received. 

William Howard Gardiner, a Boston lawyer with a penchant for literature, 
has been called the "best critic" ? who wrote for the North American Review 
during the first decade of its existence. An occasional contributor who "dared 
to specialize in the novel," he is remembered today as the friend of W. H. 
Prescott rather than as a critic. Indeed, even though Gardiner's work has 
been considered "superior in its judgment of Cooper to many criticisms 
written much later and by critics of far greater fame," * he has been confused 
with John Sylvester Gardiner, rector of Trinity Church, Boston, who was 
also a member of the North American group but did not write criticisms of 
the novel. 

In his "Address on Classical Learning and Eloquence” ° delivered before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard in 1834, Gardiner ignored his topic 
long enough to denounce American writers who still leaned heavily upon 
European cultures. “АП authority is questionable," he announced, "all re- 
straint is intolerable." His last extant work, the address is a culmination of 
the literary and national ideals expressed in his reviews during the previous 
decade. In these, he had conscientiously attacked writers who insisted on 
clinging to worn-out themes and stereotyped situations, those who on every 


1 W. H. Gardiner, "The Spy, a Tale of the Neutral Ground" ("By the Author of Precaution") 
North American Review xv (July 1822) (250-282) 250. 


? William Charvat, The Origins of American Critical Thought, 1810-1835 (Philadelphia 1930) 


148. Gardiner's reviews were identified by William Cushing in the Index to the North American 
Review, 1815-1877 (Cambridge 1878). 


3 George E. De Mille, Literary Criticism in America (New York 1981) 27. 
4 De Mille 27. 
5 This speech and his “Judgement of Poetry" are in Harvard College Library. 
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page cited an "authority," and especially those who were trying to impose 
the methods of Scott and other European writers upon American novelists. 

Gardiner begins his review of The Spy with a consideration of "the char- 
acters of fiction." He disagrees with Channing's statement that America is 
“not ready for realistic fiction because the social classes are not yet well 
defined and established," * and replies that “it is not such artificial and 
arbitrary distinctions which give the greatest possible variety and scope to 
character, or effect that kind of classification which is best adapted to the 
wants of the author." 7 The mere fact that Americans are, for the most part, 
“plain-dealing, inflexible, matter-of-fact sort of people" does not mean that 
they are either classless or tasteless. Indeed, the "greater variety of charac- 
ter" in America gives to the aspiring writer more to draw upon, and at the 
same time, brings home to him "these unnatural distinctions in human char- 
acter." Great works of art come to fruition only when the artist enjoys "free- 
dom" and is not compelled to worship "authorities," rules, and dicta. He is 
smothered in a society where the "system of classification is already carried 
to its greatest extent; where order rises above order in the most distinct and 
uniform gradation — each pinnacle standing aloof from its neighbor, each 
separated by its own impenetrable barrier." In a country where there are no 
"gorgeous palaces and cloud-capped towers; no monuments of Gothic pride 
mouldering in solitary grandeur; no mysterious hiding places to cover deeds 
of darkness from the light of the broad sun,” these situations and their char- 
acters should not become standard to the American writer. Even the “board- 
ing school sentimentality" of Isabella Singleton has no place in a novel of 
the American revolution. To make her a virago almost as strong as Harvey 
Birch himself is equally bad. She "performs many unheard of achievements, 
until one day a lucky bullet, which was designed for Lawton, makes a very 
indelicate entrance into the bosom of Miss Singleton, and so she dies as 
ridiculously as she had lived, happily ridding the author and the reader of 
a very disagreeable impediment to the progress of the story (xv 267). Thus 
Gardiner emphasizes two major points: first, the American concept of man 
as an individual; second, the use of a “natural” rather than a “romantic” 
environment made up of artificialities and Gothic castles. 

If The Castle of Otranto and Mysteries of Udolpho, “mere creations of 
the brain," have no place in America, ^where then are the romantic associa- 
tions" suitable for the American? Gardiner says that they are to be found 


$ Edward T. Channing, “The Life of Charles B. Brown... By Wm. Dunlap,” North American 
Review 1x 66. 
т North American Riview xv 251. 
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in the history of his country, for no nation has afforded "better or more 
abundant matter of romantic interest than ours.” This “matter” is found in 
the "three great epochs of American history: the times just succeeding the 
first settlement — the era of the Indian wars, which lie scattered along a 
considerable period — and the Revolution," which Gardiner considered 
“peculiarly well fitted for historical romance.” 8 If these are used in an 
honest, realistic manner, the writer will be able to "found fictions of the 
highest order" on the facts of history. However, Gardiner does not object to 
the romantic but to the exaggeration of the real into a romanticized version 
of history. Thus he feels that "there is no compliment in that unmeaning 
adulation which has styled the author of The Spy the Scott of America." 
For Scott's methods are not suitable to a treatment of historical themes still 
in the making, and most comparisons minimize Cooper's originality and his 
pioneering in a new kind of historical fiction. As Gardiner noted, there were 
also differences "in point of style" and intention between the two writers 
which could not be overlooked. 

Gardiner is one of the few early contributors to the North American Re- 
view who place more emphasis on the "elegant" than on the "moral" He 
repeatedly condemns digressions upon "the remarkable life, sufferings, and 
death" of characters who have little to do with the plot of a novel but are 
irresistible to a didactic author. Similarly, he points up "loose expressions" 
and "sentences of ungrammatical construction" which he sometimes finds 
in American writers. He discusses at length two deficiencies in Cooper's 
technique of plot and characterization. First, the unsatisfactory ending of 
many of the novels, that “sad huddling into confusion towards the end of 
a plot so well laid in the outset,” which Gardiner attributes to “unpardonable 
haste.” Second, Cooper’s inability to provide his heroines with the charac- 
teristics of human beings. Gardiner sees this failing as well as Cooper's 
ability when he writes: 


The particular talent of our author seems to lie in describing action and 
hitting off the humors of low life....The author of The Spy has not 
shown himself to be pre-eminently endowed with the power of moving 
the softer affections. That mysterious touch, which can open the secret 
sources of passion, and dissolve the heart in tears, and without which the 
highest order of excellence in fictitious composition cannot be attained, 
we do not say that he has not the mastery of, but he has not yet proved 
to us that he has. (xv 281) 


8 xv 276-77; John Paul Pritchard includes this passage in Criticism in America (Norman 1956) 
88—84. 
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Although interesting in content and history, this review is surpassed by his 
article on "Cooper's Novels” which was contributed to the Review in 1826. 
He examines the Last of the Mohicans and The Pioneers, but expands his 
observations on the uses of "American scenes, events, and characters to his- 
torical romance." 

Recognizing the popularity of Cooper’s novels, Gardiner feels that his 
stylistic shortcomings are balanced by his newly acquired powers of ^warm- 
ing the imagination and exciting, for the moment, a glowing interest in 
fictitious personages and visionary scenes." The relation of "history and ro- 
mance” discussed in The Spy review is also treated here as well as the “use 
of fictitious scenes to illustrate the leading characters of former days," but 
it is posed only as a problem to be considered by the novelist. However, 
Gardiner feels that there are some places where historical accuracy is not 
only desired but demanded by the situations described. For example, 
Cooper's "great attempt, that of Washington, in The Spy, was a miserable 
failure" because he relied too much upon legends and hearsay and not enough 
upon facts. À similar distortion is found in McHenry's The Wilderness, where 
Washington is described as “thridding the mazes of a cotillion upon ‘light 
fantastic toe, or marching with the true aboriginal parrot-toed gait in an 
elegant costume of party-colored feathers and porcupine's quills!” ? 

Gardiner believed that good fiction depended upon the writer's powers 
of imagination and his ability to transform the factual into interesting nar- 
rative, but he condemned the exaggeration and distortion of these facts into 
fantastic tales which had no resemblance to the real and which were insult- 
ing to the intelligence and taste of the reader. He was calling for realism in 
an age which still insisted on the “wretchedly improbable foundations" of 
the Gothic plot, and which too often expressed a “romanticized version" of 
human experiences. There is “ап order of creation," the observance of which 
is necessary if the writer's work is to be of use and of value. The novelist 
must be free to express his attitudes and beliefs through the creation of 
character and incidents, but he must communicate with some measure of 
credibility. Otherwise, like Cooper's Indians, his characters seem "visionary." 

Gardiner's review of The Last of the Mohicans, although humorous in 
places, shows a serious critical sense. He begins by warning Cooper against 
presenting "false and ideal views" of Indians, stereotypes of "well-bred 
ladies," and stilted or "stiff dialogue." Cooper overanxiously describes the 
changes of his heroine's countenance "as minutely as a meteorologist would 


9 “The Wilderness, or Braddock's Times, a Tale of the West,” North American Review xix (July 
1824) (209-223) 229-228, 
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note the variations of a barometer," and ends with ^a silly romanticized ver- 
sion of the affection of the Indian Uncas for Cora." Similarly, his “ill success 
in domestic dialogue, when compared with his great powers of describing 
violent action, and humorous character," is a common fault and one that 
would be corrected if the writer relied more upon his own intelligence and 
less upon imitation. "Ghastly sights and exhibitions of animal suffering" 
are often introduced very superfluously and for mere stage effect: David 
Gamut, for example, kills his mare's colt because it might endanger dis- 
covery, and. Cooper describes the action in detail. Gardiner remarks: 


Here then it becomes quite apparent, that this unfortunate colt was intro- 
duced to the reader at the beginning of the book, and made to trot through 
four or five chapters, for no other purpose than to have its throat cut at 
last, under circumstances calculated to create a sensation.!? 


Gardiner's zealous advocacy of realism is evident in his criticism of The 
Last of the Mohicans. The direction of his first review was toward the uses 
of American scenes in novel writing; he now concerns himself with the meth- 
ods of using this material and decries the unrealistic portrayal of his country. 


If a horror is not actually going on before our eyes we know at least that 
it is in preparation and not far off. There is a sort of perpetual conscious- 
ness that we are seated upon a barrel of gunpowder; and after one grand 
explosion is past, instead of finding a fit occasion for thanking our stars 
that the danger is all over, we have only time to wonder what the con- 
jurer will do next, before we find ourselves again up in the air. This 
results in part from the nature of the subject, scenes of a war in a wilder- 
ness and among savages. But these might have been relieved, and their 
effect consequently heightened, by the mixture of a little quiet domestic 
life, if our author had any turn that way; a few in-door pictures something 
above those at the quarters of Colonel Munro, an a few strokes of 
humor, a little better, we should hope, than David's intolerable psalmody, 
would have been a prodigious improvement. (xxm 191) 


He is one of the few critics on the North American Review in this first 
decade of its existence to perceive the faults in American novel writing, and 
he is undoubtedly the strongest in his condemnation of these faults. Although 
he gives credit where it is deserved, as in the case of Cooper whom he 
rightly considered the first "distinguished American novel writer" (xv 281), 
he tempers his praise with much criticism of Cooper's shortcomings. Only 
Jared Sparks's article, "Recent American Novels" (1825), blasting the imi- 
tators of Scott, offers a parallel to Gardiner's reviews and even it is weak 


10 “The Pioneers, or the Sources of the Susquehanna; a Descriptive Tale," and “The Last of 
the Mohicans; a Narrative of 1757," North American Review xxm (July 1826) (150-197) 179. 
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compared with the treatment of McHenry's novels. This satiric criticism has 
been almost completely ignored; yet it is one of the most delightful and inter- 
esting articles to appear in the North American Review. Gardiner is here 
concemed with the question of whether America does “afford sufficient ma- 
terials for a new and peculiar historical romance” (xix 209). The “outpour- 
ings of the press” into “lofty pretentions of American novels” are absurd, 
he says, and require “industry and a great deal of patriotism to read them.” 
In an American novel the readers should find “something of our lakes, rivers 
and cataracts; something of our autumnal woods and skies, so beautiful and 
peculiar; something of our rich and rapid vegetation; and in regard to the 
human beings who animate the soil, they would possibly expect to find the 
familiar manners, habits, and dialects of those immediately about them.” 
However, the “art of writing an American novel is neither more nor less than 
the art of describing under American names such scenes as are in no respect 
American, peopling them with adventurers from all quarters of the globe, 
except America, with a native or two here and there, acting as no American 
ever acts, and talking a language which, on the other side of the water, may 
pass for American simply because it is not English” (209-210). Gardiner 
characterizes the plot of McHenry’s Wilderness as being “carried on by 
means of the wars of the last century between the French and English 
settlers of our western wilderness, and the loves of General Washington, 
who plays the double part of Romeo among the ladies, and Alexander the 
Great among the Indians, with signal success.” He attacks the disorganized 
plot as well as the departure from historical facts. The portrait of Washing- 
ton is very poorly drawn: “never did Knight of romance, under the influence 
of peerless dame, perform more unheard of prodigies of valor against Sara- 
cen or Turk, than did Washington this day, under the eye of ‘the beloved of 
his soul,’ among the red warriors of the west” (217). 

Although Gardiner was not a literary man by profession, critical acumen 
such as his is seldom found in the hastily written reviews of his age. In the 
éssay on The Spy, he considers what the novel should be, and concludes that 
it must make use of American materials and that it must be believable. In 
his next review, "Cooper's Novels," Gardiner's emphasis is on the balanced 
work of fiction. He objects to overconcentration on the sensational, to fan- 
tastic situations and improbable escapades, and calls not only for American 
realism but for balanced realism. In these two reviews he indicates what is 
expected in American fiction; in the article on McHenry's Wilderness and 
Spectre of the Forest, novels which are in "no respect American," he shows 
what was too often taken for "good" American literature. 
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Paul Aron and the New Music in Dresden 
Report on a Sheaf of Correspondence 


By SIRVART POLADIAN 
Musio Division ` 


TTICS yield many things, and I was expectant when Lottie Morley 
А brought downstairs two neatly wrapped small packages, and when I 
untied the strings. One, ten, twenty, finally 210 pieces — postcards, notes, 
letters — passed through my hands. Nearly all were addressed to Paul Aron, 
pianist and conductor who died in New York on February 6 1955. My interest 
mounted as I read messages from Max Reger, Arnold Schoenberg, Béla 
Bartók, Paul Hindemith, Darius Milhaud, Ernst Kfenek, and other twen- 
tieth-century composers. | 

Deterioration of the paper at some of the folds indicates that the letters 
had remained thus packaged for several years. The earliest note is a post- 
card from Max Reger dated December 7 1905. The combined life span of 
the correspondents extends over a hundred years, beginning with Ernst von 
Schuch (1846-1914). Von Schuch wrote to Max Reger about performing 
his dramatic Overture, and there is a letter to Reger from Felix Weingartner 
asking if the premiére of Керегѕ Variations has been promised else- 
where. Most of the 74 notes from Reger to Aron are teacher-to-pupil memos, 
69 of them postcards. But the bulk of the collection consists of letters 
which were received by Aron from composers whose work he wished to 
perform. 

Two of these are from the Czech composer Erwin Schulhof (b. Prag 1894) 
who died in a Nazi concentration camp in Germany in 1942. Another is 
from Franz Waxman, a pupil of Aron's who established himself in Hollywood 
and won the Academy Award "two years in a row" — in 1950 for his music 
to Sunset Boulevard and in 1951 for A Place in the Sun. 

Although these letters contain no single item of major significance, they 
afford many interesting glimpses of the composers’ personalities, and they 
supply the information for a reconstruction of the forgotten career of an early 
champion of modern music. 

Paul Aron, pianist and conductor, was born in Dresden on January 9 1886. 
His obituary in Das Orchester (May 1955, p 157) reads simply: "Paul Aron 
ist 69 Jahre alt, in New York gestorben. Der in Dresden geborene Pianist.und 
Dirigent hat sich grosse Verdienste um die Pflege der neuen Musik erwor- 

„ ben" (earned great honor in the cultivation of the new music). A rather 
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fuller account can be given, from Aron’s five scrapbooks containing programs 
and reviews and a one-page vita which he himself prepared. 

After graduation from a Dresden gymnasium, Aron studied law in Munich 
for two years. During this period he came under the influence of Max Reger 
and decided to dedicate himself to music. He laid law aside and enrolled in 
professional music courses, first at the University of Munich and later in 
Leipzig, while working intensively with Reger in both cities. So rapid and 
phenomenal was his progress that by December 23 1905 Max Reger could 
declare: 

Mr Paul Aron has studied the following subjects with the undersigned: 
piano, harmony, theory of figured bass, and modulation. Due to his hard 
work and great talent he has made such remarkable progress . . . that the 
undersigned can highly recommend that he follow the career of a mu- 
sician. Provided Mr Paul Aron continues to work with the zeal hitherto 
displayed, I am certain that his career will lead him to considerable suc- 
cess. I want to emphasize that the pot progress Mr P. Aron has made in 
all subjects is especially remarkable since he has received instruction 
from me for only two months. 
(Translation by Lorre MORLEY ) 


In her book Mein Leben mit und. für Max Reger, Elsa Reger mentions 
Aron among the young men who had followed the Regers to Leipzig when 
they moved. Aron's amazing piano technic led Reger to select him as partner 
in two-piano recitals, and they performed in many cities together. Some idea 
of the two-piano literature performed by this duo may be gathered from the 
programs in Aron's scrapbooks: 


Bach Concerto in C Minor for 2 pianos, arr. by Reger 

Bach Goldberg Variations arr. for 2 pianos by Rheinberger 

Beethoven-Reger Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Beethoven, 
B-flat major, op. 86 (most frequently performed 


composition ) 

Hasse, Karl Variations, op. 1 

Huber, Hans Sonata giocosa no. 3 in G major, op. 126 

Mozart Concerto in E-flat for 2-pianos and orchestra, K365 
(316-2) 

Mozart Sonata in D major, K448 (375-a) 

Reger Introduction, passacaglia, and fugue, B minor, op. 96 

Reger Piéces pittoresques: 5 pieces for piano duet, op. 34 


At times they overwhelmed the audience with their combined energy. The 
Leipziger Zeitung of January 25 1909 complained that in the latter part of 
the program Reger and Aron, amusing themselves like Cyclops, hurled at 
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the ears of the audience enormous slabs of sound and gravel which the pro- 
fessor had playfully mixed together in his opus 96: 


...so hat man — zum mindesten in klangquantitativer Hinsicht — Aus- 
serordentlichstes zu gewürtigen. Allerdings geschah solches Ausser- 
ordentlichste gestern erst in der letzten Abteilung des Programms, allwo 
die Herren Reger und Aron sich nach Zyklopenart damit erlustierten, 
ganze Zentner massiver Klangklumpfen und schotternden Klangkies, die 
der Herr Professor in spielerischer Laune zusammengeháuft hatte, dem 
Publikum an die Ohren zu werfen. Die erschütternde Wirkung blieb 
nicht aus, und da der moderne Kunstmensch sich am wohlsten fühlt, 
wenn er misshandelt wird, so dankte man den Herren Reger und Aron 
mit lebhaftem Beifall für ihren non plus ultra-Vortrag von Max Regers 
“Introduktion, Passacaglia und Fuge" op. 96. 


By his twenty-third year Aron was ready to embark on an independent 
course, and Reger was generous with advice as well as recommendations, 
such as this one: 


Leipzig, April 4 1909. Mr Paul Aron...has been my pupil for several 
years. . .. He has what it takes in the highest degree. ... I was so highly 
satisfied with his progress that frequently I had him accompany me in 
some of my most difficult works for two pianos in... Magdeburg, Leip- 
zig, Hamburg, Munich, Altenburg, Plauen, Dresden. On every occasion 
he earned the complete and unqualified admiration of music critics as 
well as the public. I herewith most highly recommend Mr Paul Aron to 
all concert managers. 


(tr Іотпе MORLEY ) 

Aron also showed ability as an accompanist. With wide adaptability he 
accompanied such famous singers as Elena Gerhardt,’ Tilly Koenen, and 
Julia Culp, on their tours in Germany, Austria, Holland, Hungary, Russia, etc. 
Professional association with such luminaries must have given the young 
pianist inspiration and confidence. Critics lauding his pianistic excellence 
only occasionally remarked a certain inability to subdue the piano to the 
soloist. ^E. P. F." in the English edition of the Guide to Dresden (Feb 27 
1909), for example, commends Aron's “power, strength, and fine command 
of his instrument" yet observes that Aron "shows the disposition of Reger to 
dominate somewhat, a little too much at times for our ears, but always 
making the piano part extremely interesting, if bringing it at times too much 
in the foreground." 

1 Elena Gerhardt (1883-1961), considered the finest lieder singer of this century, passed away 


only а year ago in January, and The New York Public Librery paid tribute to her memory on 
May 17 1961 with a concert program of her recordings. 
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From Max Reger we learn how, in Germany at this time, a musician must 
enter on his career as a piano virtuoso. On April 5 1912 he advised Aron from 
Meiningen: 

Until you have made a name for yourself as a piano virtuoso you will not 
find engagements, not even in chamber music ensembles; you will never 
achieve much by playing Mozart concertos exclusively; nor will you 
amount to anything in Leipzig. You must move to Berlin, build an ex- 
tensive piano repertoire, earn a great deal of money as accompanist; then 
give three recitals in Berlin in close succession — one as soloist with an 
orchestra. This is the way to establish renown as a pianist, which in turn 
will bring you engagements. It will cost you M2500, but you can quickly 
save that in Berlin. 


It seems obvious that Aron wasted no time in accepting his master's advice. 
By May 6 1912 Reger was addressing his postcards to Aron in Berlin, and 
the addresses on programs of October 1912 and March, October, and No- 
vember 1914 confirm the impression that Aron had made Berlin his perma- 
nent headquarters? 

He was soon absorbed in a rich musical life among the most distinguished 
artists. On January 13 1913 he accompanied Otto Wolf, the tenor, at a joint 
recital of lieder with Sigrid Onegin. On October 5 he substituted for the 
renowned pianist and teacher Leonid Kreutzer. On October 12 he appeared 
in Berlin as accompanist of Frau Gertrud Fischer-Maretzki on the 
same program with the renowned Flonzaly Quartet, an ensemble organ- 
ized in New York in 1902 by the banker Edward J. de Coppet and con- 
sisting of players Adolfo Betti, Alfred Pochon, Ugo Ara, and Iwan 
d'Archambeau. 

The fulfillment of the high promise of Aron's talents seemed near at hand. 
But this was not to be. Forces beyond his control interfered, changing the 
course of his future. The Evil Genius of the human race raised its ugly head 
again and people made war. The last card from Reger to Aron is dated Jena, 
November 19 1915. Before the end of the war Max Reger went to his eternal 
rest (May 11 1916). 

In the early years of the war Aron played at a number of benefit per- 
formances, but the last program from this period in which his name appears 
is dated Berlin, December 10 1915. According to family tradition he served 
as а driver with the Red Cross or in some similar capacity. The scrapbooks 
are ominously silent for the next three years. When the war ended in 1918 
Paul Aron accepted a position at the Royal Conservatory in Dresden to teach 


? Nearly all the dates of postcards are derived from the postmarks, often hardly legible. 
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piano. Shortly thereafter he resumed concert performances, and the first pro- 
gram after the war is dated Dresden, October 6 [1920]. 

This program (with an announcement of subsequent concerts on Decem- 
ber 8 [1920] and January 19 1920 [sic]) presents a joint recital with Milly 
Stephan and is of particular interest as the first of Aron's programs of con- 
temporary music in Dresden: 


Klavierstück und Lied der Zeit 


Debussy: Prüludium 
Romantischer Walzer 
Gärten im Regen 
Debussy: Lyrische Prosa (verdeutscht von Paul Aron) 
Vom Traume 
Vom Strande Milly Stephan 
Vom Abend 
Debussy: Masken 
Feuerwerk 
Die fróhliche Insel 
Reger: Flieder, op. 35 no. 4 
Flótenspielerin, op. 88 no. 3 Milly Stephan 
Ein Drängen, op. 97 no. 3 
Reger: Intermezzo, op. 45 no. 3. 
Aus meinem Tagebuche, op. 82 no. 6 
Humoreske, op. 53 no. 7 


Several things are remarkable about this program. In the first place, De- 
bussy had died only two years before and Reger four years earlier, yet the 
Musikblütter des Anbruch considered this a somewhat conservative program. 
Secondly, whereas on May 21 1919 Mrs William Jay had announced the 
formation of an Anti-German Music League in New York, Aron in Dresden 
was displaying artistic integrity and courage in presenting, shortly after the 
Armistice, the music of a Frenchman. Incidentally, the German translation 
of Debussy's verses was made by Aron himself. Moreover Aron was present- 
ing Debussy in combination with an arch-German composer, Max Reger, 
affording a contrast of styles and musical language that must have been 
startling to the audience. 

The response to Aron's first experiment with contemporary music, Kla- 
vierstück und Lied der Zeit, must have been encouraging, for he continued 
3 This date is open to question. On this program the announced date for the next concert is 
“Januar 12, 1920,” but added by hand in the margin is the date “1920/1921.” It is probable 

t the 1920 date for the next concert in the series is incorrect and should read 1921. The 


chronological sequence in the next paragraphs follows from this assumption, though no certain 
proof of the date exists. : 
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the series again in "1921/22", according to an announcement in the scrap- 
books labeled Neue Musik. Continuing with four or five events a season, 
Aron celebrated the fiftieth concert on April 11 1930, the series’ tenth 
anniversary. 

On this occasion a cumulative list of performances was published, re- 
markable in its breadth and variety. Twentieth-century composers of nearly 
every country in Europe are represented, and an occasional British or Amer- 
ican name; Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Bartók, Hindemith, Honegger, Křenek, 
Milhaud, Poulenc, and many many others. In the ten-year period 213 com- 
positions were performed, all Dresden premieres, some world premieres as 
well. Congratulatory telegrams came from Emil Hertzka, director of Uni- 
versal Edition, and from Theodor Bauer of the Tonkiinstler Verein. And the 
City of Dresden acknowledged its gratitude with financial support which 
enabled Aron to undertake productions of oratorio or opera magnitude. 

This record is perhaps unique for its steadfast continuity in the promotion 
of modern music at that time. The Anbruch wrote: “The personal initiative 
and clarity of purpose of a single person... have here in Dresden accom- 
plished what otherwise many a Gesellschaft für neue Musik did not succeed 
in because of insecure definition of artistic purpose and reliance on changing 
circumstances." * 

Later Anbruch again praised Paul Aron's programs as “ein glünzendes 
Beispiel" for their colorful, interesting content, for their variety, and for 
the successful presentation of the very new and often difficult music to the 
public. 

The same decade witnessed the emergence of other groups for the 
purpose of promoting contemporary music. In New York Edgar Varése 
organized the New Symphony Orcbestra presenting its first program 
on April 11 1919. And two years later (May 31 1921) Varése and the 
late Carlos Salzedo founded the International Composers' Guild for the per- 
formance of new works. The now notorious Donaueschingen Festivals made 
their initial appearance on July 31 1921 when works by Alois Haba, Wilhelm 
Grosz, Ernst Krenek, and others were heard. Salzburg became the scene of 
an International Festival of Contemporary Music ( August 7 1922) leading 
to the organization of the International Society for Contemporary Music 
(London, January 1923). 

New periodicals emerged as organs for the propagation of new music: 
Musikblütter des Anbruch in Vienna (November 1 1919); Der Auftakt in 
Prag (December 1 1920); Melos in Berlin (February 1 1920) the last 


4 Richard Engländer, Anbruch (1925) 465. 
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under the editorship of Hermann Scherchen, whose unceasing pursuit of the 
new continues today in his Gravesaner Blatter. 

There was, to be sure, a precedent for all these efforts in the series of 
modern music programs presented in Vienna by the Verein für musikalische 
Privataufführungen established in November 1918. Arnold Schoenberg 
served as president, Alban Berg wrote the manifesto, and Anton von Webern 
supervised its activities throughout its existence (1918—1921). 

In an even wider sphere the atmosphere after World War I was charged 
not only with political and social upheavals but with innovations and revo- 
lutionary attitudes in all the arts. The torch-bearer of architectural revolu- 
tion, Walter Gropius, established the Bauhaus in Weimar (1919) which 
exercised tremendous influence. 

Decades earlier Dresden itself had provided a fashionable climate for von 
Schuch to introduce the world premiéres of Richard Strauss' operas, although 
rather as a social event than as a genuine dedication to new music. In post- 
war days, however, it was Erwin Schulhoff from Prag who initiated the 
spirit of adventure in contemporary music. He gathered a circle of moderns 
around him for “Expressionistischer Abend,” called Paul Aron to collaborate, 
and then left the city. 

These Dresden years mark the pinnacle of Paul Aron's musical career. His 
championship of new music proved so vital that eventually the city of Dres- 
den assumed its financial responsibilities. The musical elite and society 
looked forward with great anticipation to each coming season, and com- 
mentators acknowledged the deep gratitude of the community to Aron for 
so much vital music. In the course of its first ten years' existence Aron him- 
self participated in 209 of the works as solo pianist, chamber music player, 
and conductor. The nature and content of these programs does high credit 
to Aron's musical intelligence and daring. Here is a sample program, for 
Monday, December 13 1926: 


1 Honegger 2nd Sonata for violin and piano (1919) 

2 Debussy Epigraphs antiques, for piano, 4-hands 

3 André Caplet Conte fantastique, for piano and string quartet 
(1924) 

4 Milhaud 6th String Quartet (1922) 

5 Milhaud Songs: (a) Les soirées de Petrograde (1919), 
(b) Catalogue de fleurs (1920) 

6 Jean Wiéner Piano Sonata (1925) 


Aron was not alone. At least one other kindred soul in Dresden was striv- 
ing to promote the spirit of modernism — Mary Wigman, whose contri- 
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bution to the most fundamental aesthetic movement in twentieth-century 
European dance, namely, German Expressionistic Dance, is already dance 
history. From letters in the collection we know that Wigman must have 
attended, on occasion, Paul Aron's "Neue Musik" programs. One of her 
pupils, Hanya Holm, who later distinguished herself, played the part of 
the Princess in Aron’s production of Igor Stravinskys L'Histoire du 
Soldat. The décor was designed by Karl von Appen (see illustration). 

The report of the Dresden ргешіёге of this work in 1929 could apply to a 
Town Hall concert in January 1960, in honor of Stravinsky. In spite of the 
unusual Sunday afternoon hour a fabulously distinguished audience assem- 
bled to witness this major event. Dresden’s artistic elite, from the progressive 
young musicians of the vanguard to worthy, esteemed diplomats, luminaries 
of the world of poetry, painting, stars of music and dance as well as every 
other art, were represented. This "illustre corona" was courteous enough to 
applaud loudly: so reported Dr Eugen Schmitz, and cynically insinuated 
“aber die Werke als solche?", while another critic wrote “Und klatschte am 
Ende wie toll." In any event, the critical opinion declared unanimously the 
performance first class as well as a tremendous personal artistic triumph for 
Paul Aron. 

In the course of these years Aron tried to commission works for his series 
or to obtain world premiéres. Unfortunately in this respect he was not quite 
as successful as he might have been. Yet the following works made their 
initial public bow in Aron's series: 

Baum, Hermann: 2 Klavierstücke: Caprice, Fasching — Feb 4 1920(?) 
. or 1921(?) 
3 Lieder nach Dichtungen v. Stefan Georg u. 
Rainer Maria Rilke — Feb 12 1922 
Flath, Walter: 2 Lieder — Nov 13 1921 
Hindemith, Paul: Tanzstücke op. 19, f. Klavier — Sept 22 1924 
Suite “1922” f. Klavier 
Klaviermusik, op. 37 — Oct 5 1925 
Reihe kleiner Stücke f. Klavier (1927) 
Janácek, Leos: Tagebuch eines Verschollenen — Feb 4 1929 * 
Johann, Friedrich: Sonate H-moll f. Klavier — Feb 12 1922 
Kaminski, Heinrich: Quartet, op. 1-b f. Klavier, Klarinette, Bratsche, 
Cello — Jan 11 1926 
Křenek, Ernst: Fiedellieder, op. 64 f. Gesang u. Klavier — Apr 11 
1930 
3 Goethe Gesänge f. Bariton u. Klavier a) Frag- 


ment b) Der neue Amadis c) Die Zerstórung 
Magdeburgs — Nov 5 1928 


* Although announced as Uraufführung, this work did have a student performance in 192]. 
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Münch, Gerhart: Kammerkonzert f. Klavier, Violine, Cello mit 
Streichquartett — Dec 16 1924 
Müller, Johannes: Concertino f. Bratsche и. Cello — Jan 11 1926 
Klavierstücke zu vier Händen — Jan 11 1926 
2. kleine Sonate f. Bratsche u. Klavier — 
Jan 11 1926 
Music in З Sätzen f. Klavier, Violine, Bratsche u. 
Cello — Jan 20 1935 


Perl, J. F. Klaviersonate 

Scott, Cyril: Trio f. Klavier, Violine u. Cello, C-dur — Oct 19 
1999 

Spoliansky, Mischa: Wie werde ich reich und glücklich? — July 29 
1930(?) 

Trantow, Herbert: Suite, op 13 f. Flóte, Violine, Cello u. Klavier — 
Feb 9 1925 


Suite, op. 2 f. Klavier — Feb 12 1922 

Klavierquintet op. 22 — Nov 2 1925 

Nachtstücke op. 5 f. Klavier — Feb 12 1922 

4 Stücke f. 2 Klaviere — Apr 23 1928 

“28418”, 5 Telephongesprüche f. Sopran, Bariton, 
Flóte, Oboe, Trompete, Violine, Cello, Klavier 
— Apr 23 1928 

Concertino f. Klavier u. Blasorchester — Apr 11 
1930 


Vollmóller, К. J. G.:  Liebesreime von Ricarda Huch — Feb 12 1922 


This list demonstrates that not only the outstanding but young Dresden 
composers, and little known personalities also, were accorded an opportunity 
to be heard. The program on February 12 1922, for instance, illustrates 
Aron’s support of local talent. It consisted of compositions by 


Hermann Baum b. Dresden 1899 

K. J. G. Vollmóller b. Dresden 1900-d. 1933 
Herbert Trantow b. Dresden 1903 
Friedrich Johann (Dresden) 


There were programs devoted to “Humor der Gegenwart” and “Etiide von 
Cramer bis zur Gegenwart." And the special all-Hindemith concerts, when 
this composer was at the threshold of his career, were regarded as the high 
points of the series. Aron's cosmopolitan interests are reflected in programs 
such as "Einflüsse der Jazz." Some European circles regarded jazz as an 
essentially comic idiom, intended to provide a touch of humour. Ernst Кїе- 
nek's Johnny Spielt Auf (world premiére Leipzig, February 10 1927) was 
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not an isolated instance. Other contemporaries experimented with jazz, as 
the following program evidences: 


NEUE MUSIK 
Fünf Konzerte, veranstaltet von PAUL ARON 
Montag, den 23. April 1928 


Alexander Tansman Sonatine für Flöte und Klavier 
Louis Gruenberg 4 Negro Spirituals für Bariton und Klavier 
Herbert Trantow 4 Stücke für 2 Klaviere 


Jean Wiéner 3 Blues für Sopran und Klavier 
Kurt Weill Blues 

Alois Hába Boston | 3 Tünze für Klavier 
Maurice Ravel Fox-Trot 

Wilhelm Grosz Jazz-Band für Violine und Klavier 


Herbert Trantow “28418”, 5 Telephongespriche für Sopran, Bariton, 
Flóte, Oboe, Trompete, Violine, Cello und 
Klavier 

Jerzy Fitelberg Rhapsodie fiir 4 Klaviere 


The participants on this program were all distinguished musicians: 


Grete Nikisch, Adolf Havlik, Willy Janda, Paul Schóffler, Erich Winkler, 
Bernhard Günther, Paul Aron, W. Rüdiger, Fritz Rucker, Johannes König, 
Eduard Seifert. 


During this period Aron did a great deal more than direct the “Neue 
Musik" series. He taught (1925-1933) at the Orchesterschule der sächsische 
Staatskapelle where Fritz Busch was director, and carried on a busy sched- 
ule of public appearances — as guest soloist with the Dresden Philharmonic 
and other symphony orchestras conducted by Fritz Busch, Issay Dobrowen 
and others. He played chamber music concerts with Paul Hindemith, with 
the Kolisch Quartet, toured as accompanist, performed as guest soloist on 
programs such as that of the Verein fiir neue Musik in Vienna, and played 
radio broadcast performances over many stations on the Continent. He 
formed (1927) the Neues Dresdner Trio with Frances Koene, violin, and 
Karl Hesse, violoncello, and toured Europe with this ensemble.5 


5 The program of Aron’s Dresdner Trio for Oct 16 1928 at the Concertgebouw of Amsterdam 
carried a photograph of the Fisk Jubilee Singers, with the announcement that they were to 
appear in Holland for the first time on Nov 5 1928. 
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Aron's brilliant career on behalf of new music in Dresden halted suddenly. 
It was 1933. Hitler came to mar the face of Europe and to write pages of 
European history in blood, and Dresden played an early and active role in 
the Nazi purge. Fritz Busch of the opera was given "indefinite leave" early 
in 1933. The June-July issue of Anbruch listed a number of new appoint- 
ments in Germany to conductorial and managerial posts. Its August-Septem- 
ber issue listed 18 noted musicians, now refugees, who had found new posts 
outside Germany. Aron too was forced to flee from Dresden in the wake of 
Nazi persecution and took refuge in Prag, where, already known by reputa- 
tion, he again attained a position of prominence in the musical world of that 
Bohemian capitol, active as conductor, as solo pianist, and as a teacher much 
sought after. He again embarked on presenting concert series and introduced 
George Gershwin to Czech audiences as America's outstanding composer. 

From several newspaper clippings and programs we are led to conclude 
that Aron returned to Dresden briefly several times. One review which ap- 
peared in a Dresden paper discloses a poignantly moving episode. The Jewish 
community of Dresden gave a benefit concert at which two of the most be- 
loved former members of Dresden's artistic sons, Paul Aron and Szymon 
Goldberg, performed (October 4, 1933? or 1934). Wrote Ludwig Hardt, 


For piano solos Paul Aron had chosen works by Brahms which, in view 
of their rugged nature, the storm and turmoil of their contents, moved 
the audience especially deeply today. If with the Brahms Aron reaffirmed 
himself as master of deep seriousness, he communicated with the pieces 
of Dvorak (^Ekloge-Hirtengesünge") and Smetana (“Böhmische Kir- 
mess") moods of cheerfulness, yes even riotous gaiety. After the sweeping 
musical аи of Ње latter, full of folkish temperament, the applause of 
the several hundred listeners did not seem to cease, so that the pianist 
obliged with the famous Prelude of Debussy, performed with supreme 
expressiveness. 


The consummate artistry of both men and the circumstances under which 
they played brought tears to many in the audience. 

In January 1939, two months before Hitler's invasion, Aron left Prag for 
Havana, Cuba, through the influence of Sefior Salvador de Madariaga y 
Rojo, author, historian, and Spanish representative to the League of Nations. 
Teaching, concert and radio performances occupied his two-year stay there. 

On February 25 1941 Paul Aron reached the United States. From the 
letters addressed to him by composers and musicians who had preceded him 
to this country, we gather the oft told story of an uprooted artist in search 


в Today Goldberg remembers Aron as “an outstanding, very outstanding modern musician" 
(in conversation with author). 
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of a new home, his struggle to establish himself as a musician in a new land, 
his quest for position, a struggle particularly acute at the time because an 
economy mobilized toward the war effort meant a dearth of opportunities 
in cultural or educational fields. We suspect that Aron, like many another 
refugee musician at that time, faced many disappointments and vissicitudes. 
Finally in 1942 he established himself in New York as a private teacher, 
and became a naturalized citizen in 1946. During 1943—44 he was associated 
with the studio of Hanya Holm in New York. 

Post war times brought peace and offered brighter prospects. On a vaca- 
tion in Germany in 1952 he toured Berlin, Munich, and Stuttgart, where he 
recorded for the radio station Südwestdeutscher Rundfunk (Baden-Baden). 
From 1951 to 1954 Aron was on the staff of the Third Street Music School 
Settlement. In 1954 he organized the Opera Players, and introduced five 
modern short operas at the Provincetown Playhouse in Greenwich Village. 
On May 10, 11, 12. 1954 the following triple bill was presented: 


Hermann Reutter The Way to Happytown text by Sonia Korty 
Ernst Toch Edgar and Emily text by Christian Morgenstern 
Darius Milhaud The Sorrows of Orpheus text by Armand Lumel 


These works were sung in an English translation by Aron. He had also ar- 
ranged the Toch work for piano and percussion and the Reutter and Milhaud 
works for two pianos and percussion. 

As was the case in Europe, critics unfailingly praised Aron’s success with the 
group, in spite of the limited resources at his disposal. Musical America re- 
ported the program “interestingly presented and commendably sung.” The 
New Yorker added its plaudits: “Despite what I have said about the quality 
of these works, I have nothing but admiration for the enterprise with which 
they were produced and the care and talent that went into their performance. 
Aron... presided over the proceedings with all the dedication and spirit he 
might have devoted to a performance in the Metropolitan Opera House." 

But the critics censured mercilessly the quality of this music. Milhaud's 
craftsmanship, Toch's admirable gift for the comic, all the learning of 
Reutter could not fill their pages with inspired music. Robert Bagar summed 
it up: "Whether or not all of the three works offered were operas, is the ques- 
tion." Artur Holde, a foreign correspondent, found broader issues to chal- 
lenge and to communicate to Aufbau (May 1954): "It makes one's heart 
bleed to consider how many millions are donated each year by foundations 
of every description in America for cultural purposes, and under what 
wretched conditions often artistic endeavors of a serious nature must take 
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place.” He lamented that the Opera Players, a group of young singers di- 
rected by the Pianist Paul Aron and the Manager Morton Siegel; had to be 
content with the dilapidated Provincetown Theatre in Greenwich Village, 
“which lacked every conceivable kind of stage equipment, and any sort of 
comfort whatsoever for the public.” 

Aron's second venture with his Opera Players took place in the Fall of 
the same year at the same theatre, when a double bill was presented at mati- 
nee and evening performances on November 14 1954. If we trust the 
critics, this double bill likewise failed. Tadeusz Kassern’s one act opera 
Sun-Up had its premiére on a double bill with Kurt Weill’s The Tsar has his 
Photograph Taken. “A very earnest cast of singers, headed by the mezzo so- 
prano Ethel Erdos,” and conducted from the piano by the “intrepid Paul 
Aron, did its best to convey what drama the work contained,” wrote Win- 
throp Sargent about the Kassern work. Only Howard S. Gold appreciated 
Kassern’s opera and wrote to Aron: *. . . thanks for a very moving experience 
... which was, I thought, very beautifully done — in all respects. I found 
this work of Kassern rewarding enough to want a second hearing. . . . It is 
just that I so thoroughly enjoyed or experienced Sun-Up of Kassern." 

Not dismayed by the disparaging reviews, Aron apparently re-examined 
his choice of music and wrote to Bote & Bock in Berlin for permission to pro- 
duce Boris Blacher's Die Flut and Marcel Mihalovici's Die Heimkehr. The 
latter only shortly before (November 1954) had had its world première in 
Frankfurt a/M. The cordial and enthusiastic reply from Bote & Bock, the 
publishers, is dated Berlin, January 31 1955. Did Aron read this letter? He 
had little time. His life had run its course and his days were numbered. The 
end came on February 6 1955. 


To assess Aron as a musician and to evaluate his contribution to the world 
of music will require separate consideration of each of his kinds of activity. 

Aron as Pianist. The evidence from the scrapbooks establishes him beyond 
dispute as а supreme master of the piano keyboard. From the days of his 
first public appearances as a student in 1907-1908 to the time he left Prag 
in 1939, for three decades every review is consistently highly laudatory. 
Over and over again we find superlatives applied to his performance. 

As partner of Max Reger in duo-piano recitals audiences found Aron 
possessing all the qualities of a distinguished pianist "spiritually as well as 
technically a superbly performing partner" (Walter Niemann, 1909).7 


T Nearly all dates of reviews in the scrapbooks are added by hand. It is not always clear whether 
they refer to date of performance or date of the newspaper review. 
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Granting the enormous difficulties and extraordinary demands on technic 
imposed by the Beethoven-Reger Variations, opus 86, both artists interpret- 
ed it in its complete monumentality. When they played Reger's opus 96 at 
the Bavarian Court in Munich the composer "performed in a genial and 
grand style, supported by Aron in a distinguished manner which probably 
could no longer be surpassed.” 

At a Leipzig concert of the renowned Sevcik Quartet in February 1909, 
Aron appeared as assisting artist in Mozart's Piano Quartet in E-flat major. 
One critic found his tone rather small but round and unusually sweet, his 
pedal technic impeccably clear. From every point of view, technical as well as 
musical, particularly in the subtlety of phrasing, Aron's playing was so charm- 
ing that one "involuntarily became oblivious to the presence of the string 
trio." 

After hearing Aron play Ravel's "Une Barque sur YOcéan” (from the 
Mirroirs) one critic wrote: "Since technical difficulties are not a problem to 
him, he can devote himself completely to the musical conception, so that 
the purest enjoyment is communicated to the listener." 

With Liszt’s Mephisto Waltz Aron carried away his audience through his 
“phenomenal power and flawless technic”; he played it with “an elan that 
kept the audience in breathless suspense," and received tumultuous applause. 

Aron's versatility and insight into differences of style, the richness of his 
musical sensitivity, the breadth and depth of his capacity to express music 
from Mozart to Schoenberg were recognized everywhere. When he played 
Reger's Intermezzo he "understood how to submerge himself in the artistic 
personality of his great teacher and draw pearls out of the depths." While 
another remarked how he played this Intermezzo “with an astounding rich- 
ness of gradation and shading, inexhaustible nuances of touch, and expres- 
sive interpretation, attaining rich artistic heights." 

He delineated admirably the most delicate lace filigree of Mozart's E-flat 
Major Concerto. His Debussy Preludes were always brilliantly performed, 
and one critic added, after hearing Aron play the Preludes of Book II, "one 
could not possibly wish for a better interpreter." A program in 1935 consist- 
ing of works by Bach, Busoni, Reger, Mozart, Chopin, Dvorak, Suk, and 
Smetana aroused the amazement of critics at his insight into differences of 
style between Busoni and Reger, for instance, and at his ability to project 
such differences in his interpretation. His command of the modern idiom 
was so thorough that he could simply "shake this music from his wrists." 

Ernst Thóner wrote that Aron played the modern "masters with unheard 
of virtuosity, and pursued them with hardly comprehensible intensity in 
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musical recreation. He commanded a program extending from Scriabin 
through Debussy, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, to Joaquin Nin, Bohislav Martinů, 
and Béla Bartók, with a sheerly enigmatic memory and an incomparable 
technical brilliancy. . . . In wild tidal waves of sound and in the most delicate 
coloring with musical pastels, he remains a sovereign ruler of the instru- 
ment." From Prag it was reported that "The imponderables of contemporary 
music find in Paul Aron a completely trustworthy, technically superior pian- 
ist of high order." A program on which he played Martint’s highly interest- 
ing Prelude prompted the following review: 

Hier zeigte der Pianist, wie man moderne Musik spielt und geistig ausge- 

chépft: Sein metallischer Anschlag, seine gläserne Cleichmássigkeit der 


Dynamik und sein stilistisches Feingefühl kamen hier in Kraft und 
Schónheit zur Geltung. ... 


Since Aron commanded a varied, extensive repertoire, and since his tech- 
nical and interpretative capabilities were described in superlative terms, 
after reading pages and pages of such laudatory reviews in the scrapbooks 
the question naturally arises why his name does not appear on the roster of 
those of international fame, who toured around the globe to delight audi- 
ences everywhere. One can only surmise. It may be that after World War I 
his ambition shifted from a career as solo pianist to promoting concert series, 
to conducting, and to the production of contemporary stage works. 

Along with this change in objective his interest shifted exclusively to mod- 
ern music and a devotion to champion its cause. While Aron developed an 
extensive piano repertoire, strong in modern music, recital programs of inter- 
nationally famous pianists in the 1920s and 1930s contained but a mere pass- 
ing recognition of contemporary music. No pianist could then (and seldom to- 
day) draw a paying audience by offering exclusively modern music. The few 
cycles of contemporary music took place usually at special festivals and were 
subsidized by individual benefactors or organizations, and not in the commer- 
cial concert halls subscribed to and supported by the general paying public. 

Aron as Conductor. As conductor Aron spared no pains in the training of his 
musicians. Merging his identity with the composer, through painstaking de- 
votion, understanding, and spiritual rapport, Aron performed new music with 
passionate abandon. His productions of Milhaud’s Der arme Matrose, Stravin- 
sky's L'Histoire du Soldat, Reutter's Saul called forth comments such as these: 


Die Aufführung war so ausgezeichnet, dass man einige Wiederholungen 
des Werkchens durchaus anraten möchte. ... 

Die Widergabe unter Josef Gielens Regie und der musikalischen Lei- 
tung Paul Arons war ganz vortrefflich. 
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In Prag his productions of Saul, Der arme Matrose, and Stravinsky's 
Renard were reported thus: 


Das Orchester des Deutschen Theaters folgte der fanatischen Hingabe 
Paul Arons, dessen glühende Ekstase Musikanten und Solisten zwang, ihr 
letztes her zugeben. 

‚.. erwies sich der Dirigent als Meister tragischer Wucht und einer 
einheitlich fortflutenden über alle Kontraste hinwegdrüngenden Musi- 
kalitüt. : 


To these must be added Olin Downes' testimony that Aron was "an excep- 
tionally brilliant score reader, as I know by personal observation. . . ." 

Aron as Arranger. Piano reductions of operatic and orchestral scores exhibit 
still another facet of Aron’s solid, varied musical gifts. Among the well-known 
works he arranged was Martint’s Violin Concerto, a work composed at 
Mischa Elman’s request and premiered by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on December 31 1948, with Elman as soloist. The reduction of the score for 
piano and violin pleased Martinů highly. Aron also prepared reductions of 
Paul Hindemith’s Viola Concerto, Leo Janacek’s Sinfonietta, and Arnold 
Schoenberg’s Verklärte Nacht. His arrangements for two pianos of Kurt 
Weill's Down in the Valley, Alec Wilders The Lowland Sea, and Menotti's 
The Medium, The Telephone, and Amahl and the Night Visitors, all pub- 
lished by С. Schirmer Inc, currently enjoy performances in many parts of the 
world. At the time of his death Aron was to have prepared a piano-vocal 
score of Marcel Mihalovici’s Die Heimkehr, first produced in November 1954 
at Frankfurt a/M. 

Unfortunately none of the reduction title pages examined give credit to 
Aron's labors (it has not been possible to locate all of them), though 
he received remuneration for them. Martini considered Aron’s version supe- 
rior to his own, and sent him a check for the Violin Concerto: “I send you 
a first payment . . . Je suis enchanté pour le piano score . . .” (August 5 
1943). 

Aron as Composer. To every musician sometime in his career comes the 
temptation to submit himself to creative reverie. Aron was no exception. Two 
of the twenty-two songs he composed date from Prag, 1987, but were revised 
later in New York. His residence in Cuba and the United States provided 
him some leisure to transform poetry into art songs. The same poetic sensi- 
tivity displayed in his translation of songs and librettos reveals itself in the 
choice of poems. The verses Aron selected have evoked the inspiration of 
many a musical imagination, among them Roy Harris, Francis Poulenc, and 
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Richard Strauss. German, Spanish, English and American poets inspired his 
muse. The complete list of his settings follows: 


I 


п 


IV 


VI 


CARL SANDBURG, 1878- 
1 Summer Grass High Voice New York, Nov 17 1953 
2 May Ве Alto New York, Aug 4 1950 


3 The Woman named Tomorrow High voice New York, Nov 20/ 
21 1953 


4 Valley Song: ^I he sunset swept" New York, July 1 1950 
5 How Much? New York, July 7 1950 
6 Fog New York, July 18 1950 


WILLIAM BUTLER Years 1865-1939 
IN MEMORIAM: Three songs Tenor 
7 “Though you are in your shining days” Aug 31 1947 
8 “Had I the Heavn's embroidered cloths” Aug 24 1947 
9 Epitaph: “How many loved” Sept 1 1947 
TWO SONGS Tenor 
10 “The last stroke of midnight dies” Dec 18/19 1948 


11 Death: "Nor dread nor hope attends a dying animal" Dec 12/ 
13 1948 


ЕЕрЕВїСО GARCIA Lorca 1899-1936 
QUATRO CONCIONES ESPANOLAS: Alto 
12 Cancion de Finete: “Jaca negra luna grande” (“АЫ Cordoba, leja 
nay") New York, Sept 1/2 1948 
13 Caracola: “Me han traido una caracola” New York, Nov 9 1948 
14 Cancioncilla Sevillana: “Amanecia en el naranjel” (“Morning 
dawn in the orange grove”) Sept 10/11 1948 
15 La Balada del agua del mar: “El mar sonrie a lo lejos" Jan 
[1949?] 
HERMANN Hesse 1877— 
VIER HERBSTLIEDER High voice 
16 Der Stille Hain: “Hier will ich ruhn” Prag, Aug 10 1937 rev. 
New York, July 29 1947 
17 Liebesmüde: “Im Astwerk wiegt sich der müde Wind in Schlaf" 
Prag, Aug 12 1937 rev. New York, Aug 1947 
18 “Das sich so oft mit leisem Leid" New York, Aug 3 1947 
19 “Ich habe nichts mehr zu sagen” New York, Aug 7 1947 


CHRISTIAN MORGENSTERN 1871-1914 
20 “Es ist Nacht? New York, Jan 26 1950 
21 "Nimm an, es gäbe einen Himmelsherrn” New York, Feb 1/2 1950 


22 Nur “Vibu” (“Hort ihr Leute”) Foxtrot 
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In the settings of the Lorca poems Aron captures admirably the musical 
idiom of Spanish culture. Warm, wistful, poignant, emotionally effusive 
lyricism combines with strong and captivating rhythmic patterns. Almost 
traditional in every respect, a perfect balance is obtained between the can- 
епа vocal line and the purely pianistic accompaniment figurations. Singers 
would find these songs rewarding, as they appeal to cultivated musicians and 
audiences alike. 

On another area of the psychological spectrum Aron succeeds equally well 
in depicting the capricious, impudent, bold irony of Sandburg's How Much?" 
and “May Be." But his attempts with contemporary musical devices arelesssuc- 
cessful, A completely independent dramatic, atonal vocal line is superimposed 
upon a divergent, unrelated piano part, with an effect that seems labored. 

Whether in German, Spanish, or English Aron’s sense for word setting is 
amazingly appropriate; the sound values of a language, its accents, length of 
syllables, and meaning are remarkably well realized. 

All of the piano accompaniments bear witness to the hand of one who 
understands thoroughly the language of the keyboard. A variety of very 
pianistic, typical keyboard figurations, such as found in Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, Brahms, or Wolf, predominates. The accompaniments, though tradi- 
tional, are very musical and fit their context. Occasionally acknowledgment 
of twentieth-century Impressionism and dissonant harmony relieve the tra- 
ditional idioms. Aron utilizes the ostinato device cleverly, not only as aid in 
unifying the structure, but to fulfill the meaning of the text, such as in Yeats’s 
“The last stroke of midnight dies,” or to furnish a lyrical element against the 
dramatic declamation of the voice as in “Death.” Aron also demonsirates his 
awareness of structural balance and design. 

In his only composition for piano solo, Four Ostinatos for Piano, as a true 
disciple of the keyboard Aron pays musical homage to Chopin (in Lulla- 
bye), to Debussy (in Chimes), and to American popular idiom with Blue 
Arabesque and Little Boogie-Woogie, all excellent encore numbers. 

Recounting Aron’s manifold experiences as musician—pianist, conductor, 
teacher—Olin Downes confirmed that “in all these capacities he has distin- 
guished himself . . . there is scarcely a branch of executive or editorial work 
in musical matters with which he is unacquainted. ... In a word, Mr. Aron 
is an all-round musician of the most exceptional acquirements. . . ." 

Paul Aron suffered the fate of many pioneers and prophets. What might 
have become a preeminent career as pianist, lucrative, brilliant, rewarding 
artistically and financially, was sacrificed at the altar of modern music, in 
which he believed and to which he dedicated himself. 
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APPENDIX 
List of Letters * 

Bartók, Béla (1) Kornauth, Egon (4) 
Bauer, Theo. (1) Křenek, Ernst (8) 
Berg, Alban (2) 
Bloch, Ernst (1) ; ela: 
Breithaupt, Rudolf (1) Берик шше 
Busch, Fritz (1) 

Mann, Thomas (1) 
Caturla, Alejandro Garcia (1) Martinů, Bohuslav (4) 
Cherepnin, Alexander N. (3) Milhaud, Darius (2) 
Downes, Olin (2) Nikisch, Arthur (2) 
Felixmiiller, C. (1) Ө f 
Firkusny, Rudolf (1) Pijper Willem (1) 
Fitelberg, Jerzy (1) 
Foss [Fuchs] Lukas (2) Reger, Max (74 items) 

Reutter, Hermann (2) 
Gold, Howard S. (1) Ronnefeld, Peter (2) 
Gruenberg, Louis (1) 
Grosz, Wilhelm (1) Schoenberg, Arnold and Gertrude (6) 

Schuch, Ernst von (1 
Hauer, Josef Matthias (4) Schulhof, Erwin ( е 
Hertzka, Emil (1) Strelitzer (1) 


Hindemith, Paul and Gertrude (33) 
Hofmann, L. v. (1) 


Holm, Hanya (1) Tansman, Alexander (2) 

Holz, Arno (1) Toch, Ernst (4) 

Iffert, August (1) Waxman, Franz (2) 
Weill, Kurt (8) 

Jacobi, Frederick (1) Weill, Lotte Lenya (1) 
Wellesz, Egon (2) 

Küstner, Erich (1) Weingartner, Felix (1) 

Klee, (1) Wigman, Mary (11) 


* Some of the letters are typewritten but signed. 


David Blakely, Manager of the First American Tour 
of Eduard Strauss 


By MARGARET L. BROWN 


PART II 


LAKELY’S permanent office staff of Frank Christianer, Howard Pew 
and Julie Allen was quite capable of handling the details of the tour it- 
self. The printing, the signing of contracts for individual concerts, and the 
railroad arrangements were by this time a simple routine for them. They 
started work on the printing immediately after Christmas. It was similar to 
what had been used for Gilmore's Band and Thomas's Orchestra. One error 
slipped through at first. The words "and Royal" were omitted from Strauss's 
title. He insisted on always being referred to as "Imperial and Royal Court 
Ball Music Director of Austria." The tour book had a picture of Strauss on 
the cover. Inside were Blakely's explanation of the situation under the Alien 
Contract Labor law as of March 20 1890, excerpts from the letters urging the 
Orchestra's admission, a biographical account of the Strauss family, a sample 
program, and, as usual, the advertisement of Steinway & Sons on the back 
cover. 

Arrangement of the tour began as soon as Elwell returned from Vienna. 
The shifting of dates due to changes in the Madison Square Garden situation 
caused no difficulties other than delay and more paper work. Most cities were 
anxious to have the Orchestra any time they could get it — and at as low a 
price as possible.” Blakely himself took care of arrangements for Minneapolis 
and Chicago, important points on any tour and especially so for him because 
of his former connection with both places.” 

There was just one suggested concert that might have caused real trouble. 
Whether Mrs Windom requested it or Blakely offered it, is not quite clear, 
but the wife of the Secretary of the Treasury did toy with the idea of having 
a Strauss concert in her Washington home. Charles W. Johnson, who had 
agreed to manage the regular Washington concert, took a dim view of the 


61 BP “Printers, Lithographers, Advertisers" Feb 4-Aug 15 1890; “Strauss Box" March 20 1890 
tour book; "Strauss Let Bk" 363 April 26 Blakely to Beatty & Votteler, 456 and 462 Aug 8, 9 
Pew to printer, 457 Aug 9 Pew to Quilp, 461 Aug 10 1890 Pew to B & V. 

92 BP "Strauss Let Bk" 75 et seq.: "Ledger 1889-92” 200-204. 

68 BP “No 2 Gilmore Let Bk” 249 March 11 Christianer to manager; “Strauss Let Bk” 107-111, 
137-139, 152-153, 151, 154, 179 Feb 10-March 13 1890 Blakely to Reagan, Adams and Craw- 
ford. 
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affair for two reasons. One, a private affair would kill the commercial concert 
and he wanted no competition of that sort. The other, it would be bad for 
the Secretary of the Treasury politically to accept such a favor from Blakely 
after having helped him to get the Orchestra into the country, no matter 
how legally correct the decision may have been. Blakely, however, was 
determined to give Mrs Windom her concert if she wanted it, and equally 
determined to go ahead with plans for a joint Gilmore-Strauss concert in 
Washington on May 24 and 25. Johnson finally agreed to go along with him, 
no matter what Mrs Windom decided. Their worries vanished when Secre- 
tary Windom himself decided that it would be wiser all around to give up 
the private сопсегі.“ 

Once Strauss was actually on the way, Blakely insured himself against loss 
on the high seas and then took out both life and accident insurance on Strauss 
in the United States and Canada.” He needed to protect himself against the 
loss of what he had already paid out. Part of three trips that he had made to 
Europe, one made by Henry Wolfsohn, and one by Elwell added to legal 
fees, advance payments to Strauss in Vienna, the round trip ocean passage 
for the whole Orchestra, the New York expenses including office rent and 
staff, advertising, printing, cables, &c, and finally the railroad fare of the 
Orchestra on the preliminary tour from May 14 to June 14, all had come out 
of Blakely's pocket before one cent came in. This totaled $53,234.43.°° How- 
ever, so successful was the short opening tour that at the end of one month 
of the contract, Blakely had more than recovered all his outlay." 

Next came the Madison Square Garden engagement. The management 
regularly paid Blakely the $6,000 per week agreed upon, but did not pay the 
$500 per concert for extra Sunday performances until after some argument. 
When they finally did pay, Blakely turned the Sunday fees over to Strauss. 

The delay, however, gave Strauss an idea. He complained that he had 
never agreed to the Sunday concerts, that Elwell had promised him orally in 
Vienna that they would not be expected of him. Elwell replied at length that 
this was not true. Their conversations had all been conducted through an 
interpreter, which “would naturally cause you to hesitate in too confidently 


94 BP "Strauss Box" probably March 1890 Mrs Windom to Blakely, March 29, April 4, May 3, 
May 6 Johnson to Blakely, May З Windom to Blakely; "Strauss Let Bk" 234-236 April 3, 260 
April 8, 332-333 April 22 Blakely to Johnson, 360—361 April 24 Johnson to Blakely. 


95 BP “Strauss Let Bk" 407 May 6 1890 Elwell to insurance agent; "Ledger 1889-92" 152-153. 
98 BP "Ledger 1889-92" 153. 
97 Тыа 154; "Day Book 1889—92” 62. 


98 BP "Strauss Box" June 20 Stanton to Blakely; "Strauss Let Bk" 435 June 25, 439 June 28 
1890 Babcock to Stanton; "Ledger 1889-92" 158, 119. 
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asserting what my remarks were: also it would naturally lead you to give 
your careful attention to the terms of the written document . . . every word 
of which was carefully translated to you." He referred Strauss to the contract 
of December 30 1889, which “was the only one under discussion" when he 
was in Vienna. "Tt is therein provided that you are to play Sundays in June, 
July, and August . . . in Clause 2 and Clause 9 of that contract." % Three days 
later Elwell explained his side of the argument in a long letter to Strauss's 
lawyer, Dr Raimund Grubl, and suggested that "perhaps the simplest meas- 
ure is to advise him [Strauss] that he has simply to carry out the written 
agreement entered into between himself and Mr. D. Blakely.” “® Grubl must 
have convinced his client, for about a month later Strauss grudgingly told 
Blakely that “since you insist on the wording of the contract... my lawyer 
and I are willing to agree on your right." He accepted the $500 for each Sun- 
day concert and announced that "T do not intend to lay other claim with 
regard to the fees for the Sunday concerts.” 7 

Strauss quickly found something else to argue about. Although he was to 
be paid on a monthly basis while at the Garden ($15,000 per month), he 
claimed that the arrangement was $700 per day when on tour and $500 when 
not on tour. Therefore, he was entitled to an extra $500 for July 31 and August 
31 — otherwise he would average a trifle below $500 per day during that 
engagement.” 

Elwell was quite certain that he was not entitled to any such thing. He 
wrote out a detailed explanation of how the payments had been figured to 
bring a total of $124,000. Originally, the Garden engagement was to be for 
the calendar months of June, July and August at $15,000 each. The eighteen 
days in May were to cost $9,000, plus $200 per day spent on tour. The months 
of September, October and November were to cost $23,000, $22,000 and 
$21,000 respectively. But the shifting of the Garden date meant that the 
monthly figures of June and September would vary from the contract by 
$200 per day more to Strauss for each day on tour in June, and $200 per day 
less to him for each day at the Garden in September. The total would be 
exactly the same as if the Garden opening had been on June 1 instead of June 
15. If Strauss were paid $500 for July 31 and August 31, the total would be 
“$125,000, or $1,000 more than we owe him." The letter, as it went to Strauss, 
was over the signature of Courtlandt Babcock, the other partner.” 

69 BP "Strauss Let Bk” 436—438 June 27 1890. 
то Тыа 441—442 July 1 1890. 
Т1 BP "Strauss Box” Aug 4 1890; "Ledger 1889-92” 119. 


72 [bid July 9 1890. 
тв Ibid July 10 1890 Elwell to Babcock (three separate letters under same date). 
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While Elwell and Babcock were struggling with this problem at the office, 
Blakely was writing letters from his summer home in Vermont where he had 
gone for a vacation once Strauss was settled at the Garden. The one he wrote 
to Strauss on July 10 is missing. Judging by Strauss’s reply, it was a master- 
piece of cordial cheer — the sort that Blakely was adept at writing and that 
Strauss was in no mood to enjoy. 


You mention [said Strauss] that you hope that your note would reach 
me in the best of health. From this I must assume that you have not re- 
ceived my letter of the 8th and this is why I took the liberty to send you my 
о by cable. Since Sunday July 6th I have not been feeling well at 

. Even quite a strong dose of opium-drops which I have taken does not 
relieve the pain and I will have to seek medical advice tomorrow. There 
is danger, however, that the intestinal upset I suffered last Sunday like 
thousands of others in New York may become chronic. If this should be 
the case there would be no hope for a tour in the fall. I would have to re- 
turn to Europe September 17th for my health's sake. Besides, not all went 
off as smoothly as you assume. Mr Babcock's letter, concerning the pay- 
ment of the fee, was an irritating surprise which further impaired my 
health, especially since I was very run down with a constant fever. I do 
not know whether or not this letter had been authorized by you—but I 
cannot believe that he wrote it without your authorization. I wanted to 
be considerate and refrained from informing you about all this, since I 
did not want to disturb your time of leisure in your country-home. I men- 
tion this only to point out that all was not running smoothly and calmly 
during this week. .. . To your lively descriptions of the beauty and charm 
of your summer place, I can only reply that my coming over here is con- 
nected with wa only and that there is just no time for me this year to 
rest in the country."* 


Envy of Blakely's chance to spend the summer in Vermont while he swel- 
tered in New York heat and suffered from some sort of intestinal upset, did 
nothing to improve Strauss's disposition. The "irritating surprise" in Bab- 
cock's letter was the evidence that he was receiving exactly what he had 
agreed to accept. Blakely's failure to capitulate immediately was most annoy- 
ing. On August 29, in a letter questioning arrangements on the fall tour, 
Strauss said to his manager, 

Should you again fail to respond to my request — as you failed to re- 
spond to the question of the settlement agreement [the letter from Bab- 
cock instead of from Blakely still rankled], I am afraid that such behavior 
on your part will certainly strain relations between us .... In addition I 
want to let you know the result of the doctor's examination last Wednes- 


day. Last May I suffered an attack of pleurisy during which I conducted 
with a pulse of 115 [sic]. Unfortunately some complications remained 


74 Ibid July 14, 1890. 
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which restricted blood circulation and caused movements of the upper 
part of the body to be painful. The doctor has suggested an iodine oint- 
ment and if this does not help he wants to galvanize with which I do not 
agree since I dread very much the effect of galvanic currents on my 
nerves. I suffer at the same time from a high degree of nervousness. My 
heart and nerves are irritated to such a degree that I wake up at night 
with stinging and throbbing pains. I am supposed to take daily a few 
grams of Sodium Bromide. The doctors warn me again against any experi- 
ments with colds while I have a fever and not to underestimate my illness 
as in Baltimore, etc. The doctors are really astonished that the pleurisy 
did not cause any further complications. 

Т shall conduct on the 78 days of the trip as long as I feel well and can 
risk it without great danger. But as soon as I feel anything happening in 
my chest or to my heart, I will have to protect my health and life and 
avoid such an experiment as the one in May. 

Feel free to ask for a doctor's examination of me at any time I should 
not be able to conduct. But I would like to avoid through the correctness 
of our agreement anything that may cause me upsets and, consequently, 
an aggravation of my health. Please remember this always. 


With all due respect for Strauss’s attack of pleurisy and the intestinal diffi- 
culty, this letter could mean only one thing — Strauss was arranging an exit 
for himself during the fall tour if, for any reason at all, he should want to stop. 
From Blakely’s point of view, he was a highly valuable property. A real illness 
would have alarmed Blakely to the point of calling in the best medical assist- 
ance to be had in New York. There is no indication in either the Day Book or 
the Ledger that any doctor was ever called in to care for anyone connected 
with the tour. 

Blakely had written another letter from Vermont on July 10, this one to 
T. H. French of Samuel French & Sons, managers of Madison Square Garden. 
Business there was not good and the management wanted to cut short the 
Strauss engagement. Blakely replied that the only suggestion he could think 


of was 


to put Strauss into the Lenox Lyceum for a certain period, and perhaps a 
week in Brooklyn at the Academy of Music. I asked Mr. Strauss whether 
he would be willing to make this change, before I left New York, and he 
inclined to do so.... He would be glad of any change which would give 
his Orchestra a better opportunity than can possibly be had under the 
most favorable circumstances in the Garden. 

Of course, any change of this sort would have to be upon the responsi- 
bility and at the risk of the Garden Co. You said at the outset that you did 
not wish me to lose any thing by the change, and I should not be willing 
to do so. If the Garden Co. had filled the building every evening and made 
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a profit thereby of 2 or 3000 dollars a night, they would not have thought 
of giving me any share of their good fortune, nor, of course, should I have 
asked it. On the other hand, I can hardly be expected to shoulder a bur- 
den which in no manner belongs to me, and which can be so much better 
and easier borne by parties of such financial ability as the stockholders of 
the Garden. Every year the managers of the Metropolitan Opera House 
foot up their losses and draw their checks to meet them, and those who 
engage in this business must... expect to confront the fortunes of war, 
whatever they may be. If you desire to make the proposed change and 
take the profits, or the losses, as they may result, I would be entirely will- 
ing, with Mr. Strauss's consent, to undertake it. I can't play the Orchestra 
outside of New York at this time of year, as, of course, you are aware, 
and, in addition to that, the 3 months tour, which I am under contract 
with Mr. Strauss to make, covers all the outside cities, and it would be dis- 
astrous to put in more time than I have already engaged to fill. 


On the same day Elwell told Babcock that the only thing that would keep the 
Garden from carrying out the contract would be "a voluntary and foolish sur- 
render of our rights under that contract." If Blakely did that, "such a thing 
would harm us for our fall tour, more than anything else that could happen. 

. . I think it would be a pity to have to take the whole $54,000 they owe us 
after this week & have the Garden closed. . . . So long as Strauss continues to 
play in the Garden his success or non success there I believe affects our Fall 
tour very little." ““ 

The concerts continued as scheduled, so the Garden must have decided 
that anything was better than an admission that the Lenox Lyceum or the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music were better places for the Strauss Orchestra 
than their own new building. 

When the books were balanced at the close of the engagement, Strauss had 
his $45,000 for the three months, and Blakely and his partners divided nearly 
$30,000.7* This time the division was half to Blakely, a third to Babcock and 
a-sixth to Elwell. At the end of the spring tour, Elwell had received the same 
share, but the balance had been divided equally between Blakely and Bab- 
cock. Howard Pew, the bookkeeper, had misunderstood the original verbal 
agreement, but before the end of the Garden engagement he had cleared the 
matter with Blakely. He was most apologetic for his error, which was due 
chiefly to the fact that the agreement had not been put in writing. 

What Pew had to say about Elwell at this time explains in part why his 
partnership with Blakely ended at the close of the Strauss tour on a rather 
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unfriendly note. When the division of profits was first being discussed, Elwell 
had suggested that they each take one third, then he would return half of his 
third to Blakely on the quiet. This would leave Babcock believing that the 
division was equal, whereas it would actually be one half to Blakely, one third 
to Babcock, and one sixth to Elwell. It was the division Blakely wanted, but 
he did not like Elwell's underhanded method of handling it. ^I was never 
more delighted," said Pew, "than when you then said that you would not make 
any such arrangement, which we both considered would be very unjust to 
Mr Babcock and a betrayalof his confidence." Another point about Elwell that 
bothered Pew was that when Blakely "arranged with him, I believe he was 
to put in his whole time assisting. He has done almost nothing since Strauss 
arrived. Should he not be charged with as much as his salary would be during 
this time? He has other business down town, and never comes here excepting 
after money as I wrote you last night." '° Elwell had been in the office in July 
at the time Strauss made the demand for extra pay for July 31 and August 31. 
In one of the notes that he left there then for Babcock, his request for money 
makes it clear that Blakely had given power to sign checks to Babcock but 
not to Elwell.®° 

The first engagement of the fall tour was in Montreal on September 15. By 
the time the Orchestra reached Minneapolis two weeks later, the receipts 
were averaging so much less than on the spring tour that Blakely began to 
worry. He was on the road with Strauss and wrote back to Elwell urging him 
to get busy on the last twenty days of the tour. "Is it not possible for you to 
visit Scranton, Reading, and other towns, and especially help Bauer in Brook- 
lyn, and generally make yourself useful to the cause?" he asked. “I feel that 
there is a sort of anti climax in the atmosphere, and it will require hard work 
... to bring the people up to the spring enthusiasm." 81 

Blakely was not in the habit of touring with his attractions and may have 
gone along this time just to be on hand to answer any complaints that the 
maestro might think up. Enough questions had arisen by the time they 
reached Milwaukee on October 6 for Blakely to consult a German-speaking 
lawyer there. On October 10, F. C. Winkler, of Winkler, Flanders, Smith, Bot- 
tum & Vilas, forwarded his opinion in both German and English to Blakely in 
Chicago where the Orchestra was due on October 13 and 14. 

The points of disagreement boiled down to two questions. Who had the 
authority to arrange the tour? Ànd who could decide when the contract had 
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been violated and award damages? Winkler was emphatic that the first was 
in Blakely's hands — so long as ^no material additional durance or extent of 
night travel...is to be required of Strauss.” Changes could be made during 
the progress of the tour, unless “unreasonably or unusually fatiguing.” He was 
equally emphatic that only "an arbitrator or a court of justice" could decide 
if the contract had been violated or assess the damages. His bill for this 
opinion was $52." 

The only clear demand that Strauss had made for more money was for $500 
each for July 31 and August 81. However, during the summer he sent one 
long letter to Blakely in which he spoke of a “Mr Budge” who advised Blakely 
to settle Strauss’s claim of $1,700 for $850. Who Mr Budge was and what the 
extra $700 Strauss demanded was, are not explained. In the end, Blakely 
accepted Budge’s decision, for on his departure Strauss gave a receipt for 
payment in full of “fees of $124,850, claimed by me and agreed upon by 
contract.” 83 

These Papers show Blakely to be a man who knew his rights and who was 
inclined to fight for them. But he also knew when to give in gracefully and to 
sacrifice some cash to end an argument, particularly when it might be profita- 
ble to pacify the other party. They also show Strauss to be the kind who would 
lie awake nights thinking up new demands, which he would surrender only 
on the advice of his own lawyer. By the time they parted, Blakely knew that 
the tour had been a financial success. He wanted Strauss to return for another 
and felt that $850 above what he believed the contract called for was a cheap 
price to pay to keep Strauss in a good humor. 

Blakely's other tours had more or less standard expense accounts including 
office rent, office help, advance men, printing, transportation, etc. The Strauss 
tour had these and many other unusual items. Aside from the trips to Europe 
to get the contracts signed, the largest items were a $1,000 commission to 
Henry Wolfsohn and almost $900 in salary to James W. Lachman, a German- 
speaking baggage man who had worked for Mary Anderson, Sarasate, Abbey 
and others. The Commissary Department of the Wagner Palace Car Com- 
pany kept Strauss well fed — at a price — on the spring tour and presumably 
in the fall, though no separate bill was found for that tour. Strauss demanded 
and got from Blakely $100 for damage in transit to some instrument cases. 
The price of the "Laura Starin" plus refreshments was charged to the tour, as 
were a watch and a bunch of flowers presented to Strauss when he departed. 
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But the most unusual item of all was a special salary of $2,000 which Blakely 
paid to himself. It was balm for his soul after the year long struggle with 
Strauss, and just about corrected the error in the division of spring tour 
profits. 

All that we know about what Strauss paid the men in his Orchestra is in a 
letter to Blakely from one of them — Karl Schweigel. This was a complaint 
about Strauss’s treatment of him, which may or may not have been justified. 
“Т am entitled to a 4 weeks sick payment,” he told Blakely. “According to the 
contract this amount came to approximately $168, but Mr Strauss with his 
customary generosity and after long haggling granted me only $90.” As this 
indicates a salary of $42 per week, the men were averaging about the same 
as in an American organization even if they paid their own hotel bills. “T just 
want to mention in passing,” added Schweigel, “that Mr Strauss with his 
strong sense of justice deducted $200 or more from members of the orchestra 
during the season in a highly unjustifiable way." ® 

So far as Blakely was concerned, the Orchestra was strictly Strauss’s busi- 
ness. With no sign of a reply to Schweigel in these Papers, the chances are that 
he did nothing about the complaint. His own experience with Strauss must 
have inclined him to sympathy for the men. Even allowing for exaggeration 
on Schweigel's part, the letter confirmed the warnings that both Wolfsohn 
and Wolff had given Blakely — that Strauss was a hard man to deal with and 
was not one to let go of a penny that could be retained. 

If Strauss did pay each of his men $42 per week, the total for forty-three 
men for thirty weeks would be $54,180. Second class hotel accommodations 
could be had for a dollar fifty per night, or less. If Strauss had paid the bill 
every one of the 206 nights on the tour (which he did not as some nights were 
spent on sleepers ), the maximum cost to him would have been $18,480. Could 
Schweigel’s complaint that he had “deducted $200 or more” from what the 
men should have received, mean that they understood he would pay their 
hotel bills, but in the end he made them do it? The amount would be about 
right. Crediting Strauss with generosity in this matter would mean that 
his Orchestra cost him a total of $67,660, leaving him a minimum clear 
profit of $57,190 for the seven month tour. But there is absolutely no rea- 
son to think that he was generous. So the probability is that the men took 
care of their own hotel bills, and Strauss pocketed a minimum of $70,670 
instead. | 
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As the combined profits of Blakely and his two partners came to slightly 
over $72,000, they should all have been happy. Courtlandt Babcock had 
joined Blakely at the beginning of the year. He had left his securities business 
in Minneapolis and moved his family to New York. Although he was twenty 
years younger than Blakely, they had been friends for a long time. He origi- 
nally expected to be Blakely's only partner, and was not too pleased at sharing 
the profits with Elwell. He arrived in New York early in the spring of 1890 
and, after the regular staff had got things moving, he did a reasonable share 
of the office work. 

The letterhead for the Theodore Thomas Testimonial Tour in the fall of 
1889 lists Elwell as Chairman and Blakely as Secretary of the Committee on 
Arrangements, whose address was the latter's office at 115 East 14 Street. So 
they were working together at least six months before Babcock came east. 
Then came the error in the division of profits for the spring tour, for which 
Pew took the blame. From about the time Babcock arrived, Elwell slighted 
his work at the office. He appeared only to answer mail about the contract 
and to pick up money. After over a year of partnership, he and Blakely parted 
company at the close of the Strauss tour on a rather unfriendly note." Bab- 
cock remained with Blakely through the next year. 

Shortly after Strauss left for home, Hermann Wolff asked Blakely for infor- 
mation on the tour to use in publicity in Berlin. "I hope this will not be our 
last business," he said, and urged Blakely to visit him soon to discuss the 
prospects.? Wolff was in a position to recognize a good manager when he 
saw one, and thought well of the one who had weathered a year of dealing 
with Eduard Strauss. Then Ignaz Kugel, manager of a Russian boys’ chorus, 
wanted Blakely to take them on tour. His New York agent reported that 
Blakely was cool to the idea, but Kugel persisted. “I spoke today about 
you with Eduard Strauss," he wrote Blakely. ^He describes you as a highly 
respected and capable business man." *? 

Blakely planned to go to Europe in the spring of 1891 when he could con- 
sult with Wolff and generally look over the prospects. He expected a second 
tour with Strauss, for a verbal agreement had been made that he would return 
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on a 50—50 basis for both expenses and profits. On the strength of this Blakely 
had put out a booklet promising that the next tour of the Strauss Orchestra 
would go to the south and the far west. Requests for concerts began to come 
in. He told his brother Zerah that he expected Strauss in the fall. He asked 
Charles Johnson for a copy of the new immigration law. “I am a little afraid 
of it,” he said. “I am contemplating having Strauss return and must know 
immediately what are the chances of his being allowed to land.” % Then 
came a letter from Strauss objecting to the 50-50 division. He would share 
only such expenses as he wanted to. He insisted on a minimum of two-thirds 
of the profits, or a flat sum of $60,000 for three months, including a tour to 
California with only nine concerts per week and Blakely paying all costs. 
Two weeks later along came a letter from Wolff, complaining that Strauss 
had paid only part of the commission due him. Rather than engage in a law- 
suit, he had accepted the loss but hoped “that in case the second tour will 
take place you will pay me a small commission. . . . Strauss will not agree 
to pay me a cent. Of course I will do my best that Strauss accept your 
proposition.” % 

On May 9 Blakely sailed for Europe. While he was gone Christianer told 
a Detroit manager, “There is so much uncertainty as to the Strauss orchestra 
coming over this fall, that we dare not ask you to longer hold dates in Septem- 
ber.” ** Blakely returned to New York early in July. About six weeks later he 
received a long letter from Strauss. This referred to conversations in Leipsic 
and asked for a reply to Vienna, where he would be after September 21. He 
demanded that Blakely shoulder all costs, give him two-thirds of the net, 
and guarantee that the amount would not fall below a sum to be agreed upon 
at a later date. Before he would consider anything, however, the tour must 
be completely arranged, even the “hours for travelling” set, and for each 
later change Blakely should pay him a penalty of $100. This was a tall order 
to give any manager, much less one who had just done an outstanding job 
on a previous tour. 

Blakely was thoroughly annoyed. He wanted Strauss to come again be- 
cause he wanted a good attraction to manage. He had just parted with 
Gilmore and as yet had not started Sousa's Band. But these extreme demands 
from Strauss exasperated him so that he promptly cabled Wolff that he would 
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give $50,000 to Eduard's famous brother Johann "and expenses for three" if 
he would conduct one half a program of his own compositions in fifty con- 
certs after January 1892. Blakely would furnish a "fine orchestra" and Wolff 
was to keep the offer confidential. “Don’t give my name to Strauss unless he 
consents," warned Blakely. Wolff cabled back the same day that he had seen 
Johann and was “nearly sure to arrange business almost at your condi- 
tions.” 9 Two days later he cabled again asking for sixty concerts at $65,000, 
with no explanation for the extra $5,000. But Blakely was not buying this. 
"Impossible," he snapped, "have offered five times more than any conductor 
ever received. Will give sixty thousand for sixty if ten can be balls. Otherwise 
original offer only. Must know quick." °° 

About a week later Wolffs letter of explanation arrived. Johann’s condi- 
tions for the tour were reasonable — to Wolff. There should be sixty concerts 
spread between February 1 and April 30. The orchestra should number fifty 
in halls of 2,500 or less and sixty in larger places. He would not travel at 
night. He must be in town seven hours before the concert started. He would 
go no farther north than Boston, west than Milwaukee, or south than Savan- 
nah. He would conduct five numbers "without the bis," which Blakely under- 
stood to mean "no encores." His wife, daughter and two servants would 
travel with him and Blakely must pay all their expenses. His fee was $1,000 
per concert. A $10,000 deposit to cover the last ten concerts must be placed 
with the Credit Anstalt in Vienna. Each concert must be paid for by noon on 
the day it was given. The extra $5,000 mentioned in the cable was to go to 
Mrs Strauss. She could persuade Johann to make the trip, and she alone. She 
had a daughter by her first marriage and wished to provide for her. "You 
see," said Wolff, “the matter is very delicate.... I was so lucky to win Mrs 
Strauss for us in promising her a sum . . . I think if you pay her 100 for each 
concert she will be satisfied. ... Of course Strauss shall never know this. So 
you will be obliged to make two contracts one with Mr Strauss the other with 
Mrs Strauss." °" 

Before Blakely received this he followed his cables with the explanation 
from his end. He would pay $50 extra for each ball that Johann would con- 
duct. Balls would be easier on him than concerts, as encores would be re- 
quired only at the latter. Money could be saved if Johann would conduct 
the whole concert himself. Blakely had made his maximum offer in the first 
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place, and Wolff might as well understand that it was wasted time to try to 
make him change. Only if California could be added to the tour would he 
agree to sixty or sixty-five concerts. Blakely did not yet know the geographi- 
cal limitations Johann had defined. “Наа I taken an hour to think of the mat- 
ter," he said, “Т should not have proposed fifty concerts.... I wrote the 
first cable on the spur of the moment, caused by my disappointment at the 
reception of a letter from Eduard, in which he goes back upon the arrange- 
ment made with me in America." He ended by informing Wolff that he had 
just sent an agent named Leerburger to Europe who would call to see him.” 

Jefferson S. Leerburger had worked for Blakely for a short time on the 1889 
Thomas tour. The day the Strauss Orchestra arrived in New York in May 
1890, he sent Blakely a letter. "Can we not come to some arrangement look- 
ing towards employment for myself with your Company," he asked. ^I imag- 
ine you could make use of me for the entire season beginning at once. ... 
You know I speak German and can be useful in this direction as well....I 
am open until December." He was finishing a job with the Sarasate-D'Albert 
Company the following Saturday and could be reached at the offices of 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau.” Subsequent conversations led to an agreement 
whereby he would start work, not with the Strauss Orchestra, but in Blakely's 
office on May 1 1891 at $60 per week when in New York and $75 when on 
the road. He remained on the payroll through the rest of that year. Although 
he was originally assigned to the organization of a Ladies Symphony Orches- 
tra that Blakely wanted to send on tour, the project was put on the shelf in 
August after Maud Powell withdrew from the position of concertmeister to 
pursue her own concert work. 

Blakely then decided to make use of Leerburger's fluent German. He sent 
him abroad to escort to the United States the Austro-Hungarian Juvenile 
Band, which he had contracted to send on tour about the middle of Novem- 
ber, and to discuss several matters with Wolff in Berlin. He gave Leerburger 
long and specific instructions. In regard to the Strauss brothers he said, 


See Wolff, Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. Explain firstly that Ed. Strauss has 
made two verbal contracts with me to come over again, and I have laid 
out two routes, but each time he has failed to meet his agreement, and 
that I am sick and tired, and have given up trying, and that explains why 
I want Johann. Ask Wolff if Johann is as difficult to get along with as 
Eduard. 
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Then followed a paragraph on the number of concerts Johann should be 
asked to give. For the orchestra, “See what Johann would prefer. They will 
probably all try to get you to bring over orchestra, and make large percen- 
tages out of it. I believe it best to take orchestra here .. . . Johann may prefer 
to lead the whole thing, or we may furnish the Damrosch orchestra. In any 
case, it will be a good one.” As for Eduard, he told Leerburger to “see Max 
L. Nichols . .. Vienna, who . . . knows all about E. Strauss. Tell him nothing 
about Johann. He... may be able to give you some points." After this, Leer- 
burger could see Eduard himself, "and tell him I have given up trying to 
make arrangements with him. Show him accompanying route and what we 
had done. But tell him I feel I have been trifled with . . . , that I can no longer 
sit waiting...and must now look for other attractions. That under no cir- 
cumstances will I make any change in agreement made in Leipsic .... The 
above only in case arrangements with Johann fail" A final bit of advice 
sounds as though Blakely had learned the hard way with Elwell the year 
before. “Don’t be too sanguine about things,” he warned, “or jump at con- 
clusions, but get concise, clear-cut thoroughly understood propositions from 
all, but give no positive assurances to any until referred to me." ° 

When Wolffs letter finally arrived and Blakely read the geographical 
limitations that Johann had placed on his tour, he was upset. He told Wolff 
that there were not enough large cities in that area to take care of fifty con- 
certs, probably not more than thirty, and the cost of a tour through smaller 
towns would be prohibitive as Johann would not travel at night and the 
orchestra would have to be paid for the days of travel with no concerts. 
Another drawback was the fact that Blakely thought "without bis" meant 
that Johann would not play any encores. This ^would be entirely unsatisfac- 
tory to an American audience.... So you see,” said Blakely, “your condi- 
tions are onerous in the extreme, and, in fact, absolutely impossible. I regret 
this exceedingly, because if I should not make a penny myself, I would be 
glad to bring [Johann] Strauss over for the simple glory of it. But I am unwill- 
ing to take such risks as you impose on me, and accept conditions which are 
wholly impracticable . . . . [and] if Mr Strauss absolutely refuses to play any 
encores, I do not want him at any price." 1% 

A second letter from Wolff crossed this on the ocean. He agreed that the 
conditions Blakely had proposed were as good as any offered to a conductor. 
“But here,” he reminded Blakely, “we have not to deal with such a conductor 
as Eduard Strauss and the others who conduct all the year round, but with 
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a man who is rich who stays in his home composing and whose compositions 
are so well paid that he does not need to travel a motion which he hates. So 
it is quite natural that only a very big sum can ticle [sic] him to leave his 
home." And then, of course, there was the problem of Mrs Strauss. "The only 
possibility is to pay fifty thousand dollars to Strauss and five thousand to Mrs 
Strauss." !'? Then, after Blakely's letter reached him, Wolff cabled at once 
to say that he had misunderstood about the encores — Johann would play 
them. 

Meanwhile, Leerburger had arrived at Hamburg on October 9 and had 
gone straight to Berlin to see Wolff about Johann. On October 11 he reported 
to Blakely that the 


Strauss conditions are simply impossible and in these he is firm. We can 
not give 50 concerts in America without his having to travel more than 
three or four hours at a time. Never at night.... he will not give seven 
concerts per week. Of course, Wolff, who has a large interest at stake, 
makes as light of Johann Strauss’ eccentricities as possible. Although Wolf 
is honest in giving you every detail of the conditions, he asserts that the 
conditions of travelling and others Strauss will not alter under any con- 
sideration. Johann, Wolff agrees, is still more eccentric and nervous (can- 
tankerous) than his brother Edouard, but he adds that Johann is an 
excessively honorable gentleman and having once agreed to do a thing 
will stick by it. 

The above is what Wolff says. I have made inquiries here of two men 
who do not exactly know Ed|uard] but they do know Johann and both 
s he is the craziest, most T most unbalanced Musical Director in 

of Europe and handling him at all is out of the question. Even Wolff 
confessed to me that owing to the travelling between here [Berlin] and 
Vienna Strauss objects to make engagements. Yet he is coming here in 
January to give a Ball or rather to conduct the music at a grand Ball. I 
read a sentence in one of Wolffs letters to him whereby you can gather 
how truthfully Wolff works him. It said "The trip to America is to begin 
in Feb. and as you will be in Berlin the end of January you can count that 
after the engagement here your American voyage is half over." I really 
think Strauss is out of the question. 


On October 18 Leerburger received a letter from Blakely. "Should you 
come in contact with either of the Strausses," he warned, “please bear in 
mind that while you can be firm, you must never lose your temper. ... 
Eduard, I know, has a terrible temper, and Johann, I understand, has the 
same." After several paragraphs on details of the tour as he hoped it would 
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work out, Blakely confided that “I am very anxious to get Johann Strauss, 
but we have made a better offer than we ought to have done.... But if we 
can get 10 balls, that will give Mme Strauss the $5,000 which, in one of his 
cables, Wolff intimates would fix things. But there is another party who never 
loses an opportunity to feather his nest, and there may be a ‘nigger in the 
wood pile’ in this.” He specifically instructed Leerburger “not [to] see 
Eduard ... unless negotiations fail with Johann.” 1% 

Leerburger was inclined to agree that Wolff did not mind feathering his 
nest, but assured Blakely that the story about Mrs Strauss was quite true — 
he had read the letters from her representative. By this time Wolff was 
willing to give up $1,000 of his own commission to the fund for Mrs Strauss, 
so that Blakely need pay her only $4,000. Johann’s health was not too robust, 
which was why he would not travel much. Wolff was negotiating to see if the 
Royal Meiningen Court Orchestra with Steinbach, its famous leader, could 
be persuaded to go with Johann. Leerburger assured Blakely that he would 
not let Wolff commit them to this until he knew what it would cost. He had 
seen a letter from Johann to Wolff which an American manager would con- 
sider a refusal to take the tour, “but Wolff lays no value on Strauss’ no.... 
Of course Wolff's commission is a great inducement and he is working ‘tooth 
and nail’ to get Strauss to say yes.” He seemed to think that he could per- 
suade Blakely to raise his offer to a point where Johann would not refuse. 
Leerburger tried unsuccessfully to persuade him that Blakely’s first offer was 
the best he would do. He knew that “fifty profitable concerts will be hard to 
place without taking in the South and California.” While Wolff was waiting 
to hear from the Meiningen Orchestra, Leerburger planned to go to Vienna 
on other business. If the price should be right, he would cable Blakely 
immediately," 

Next day Leerburger wrote again. He had seen another letter from Johann 
to Wolff, which sounded quite final to him though not to Wolf. Overtures 
were still under way with the Meiningen Orchestra. “I told Wolff that what- 
ever he did in this matter outside of merely writing to the Duke [of Mein- 
ingen] was his own affair...” said Leerburger. “I did not tell Wolff you 
wanted me to see Edouard as he seems to think you ought to have done your 
business through him.” 108 

Having digested the information in at least two and possibly all three of 
Leerburger’s letters over the week-end of October 24-25, Blakely sent off a 
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long letter to Wolff on Monday. "From all that I have learned of Johann 
Strauss since I first made you the offer," he said, “1 have no expectation of 
ever seeing him on this side of the water. I wish to inform you, so that there 
shall be no possible mistake, that I will not modify my proposition one parti- 
cle . . . . Knowing what I know now, I would not renew any offer І have made 
again, but I have committed myself, and will stand by my offer." He insisted 
that Johann make two changes in his demands — the geographical limits he 
bad placed on the tour must be extended to include more cities, and the 
expenses of Johann's private party must have a daily limit. “I should allow 
Mr Strauss a certain sum, say, $30.00 a day for his five people. I would not 
undertake to pay his expenses just as he chose to roll them up." Blakely was 
unwilling to bring over an expensive European orchestra, which would be 
idle half the time. ^I can place at his disposal just as good an orchestra here, 
as there is in Europe anywhere." Finally, he advised Wolff to give up the 
whole thing. ^I do not believe that you will ever get Johann Strauss to actually 
cross the water." 19? 

At the same time Blakely cabled Leerburger to "see Eduard. Withdraw 
unless Leipsic agreement ratified.” 11° Leerburger replied the same day that 


Eduard is simply crazy. 1 have seen him three times and our last inter- 
view will take place tomorrow .... There is not a doubt in the world but 
he has made preparations to go to America. Komzak told Nichols and my- 
self that Ed[uard] had engaged some musicians for America. It is true I 
was in Vienna five days before seeing him. But Max [Nichols] went to see 
him and without even mentioning your name tried to see which way the 
land lay. First of all he is raging over the proposition you made Johann, 
Richter, &c. Of course he knew all about it. It was the first thing he 
taunted me with after I opened the conversation. He treated me very well 
but declined at first to have anything to say to me because I told him I 
had no authority to act in any matter except to hear his proposition and I 
told him what you told me to say. Of course he said some things uncom- 
plimentary in return &c. He denies in toto ever having said or fixed any 
terms in Leipsic. He declares you owe him an answer to his letter. He 
would not enter into any contract as to sharing terms under any circum- 
stances unless you put into the contract every detail of expenditure. He 
holds that he can give you his exact expense list. .. . He also says you have 
acted strangely in trying to engage Johann. ... Of course he said many 
other things. Unreasonable and inconsiderate. He certainly does not trust 
you and will not go into anything unless he has even a greater advantage 
than he had before. He did not get angry with me nor excited and... 
treated me very well and considerately. ... He is chiefly angry that Wolff 
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who was in Vienna with me did not deign to call on him and made the 
overtures to Johann. . .. 

Edouard intends to write you a severe letter about myself simply be- 
cause I will not assume any responsibility, nor will I commit myself in 
any way. ...І have demanded of him the proposition and memorandums 
on paper and written by himself. ... He will not share. He wants you to 
make him a proposition for so many concerts, so much money, 


Late in October Wolff once more wrote that he was sure Johann would 
agree to the original offer of $50,000 for fifty concerts, provided no more than 
one concert per day was given, provided Mrs Strauss was taken care of, and 
provided Johann did not have to play with “an picked up orchestra." ? 


I can only say [replied Blakely] that I shall endeavor to make good any 
offer that is contained in my telegrams or letters.... So far as an orches- 
tra is concerned — we have as good in America... as Mr. Strauss ever 
drew baton over. If he expects that I am going to take any expensive 
orchestra that he may pick out in Europe, and pay their transportation 
here, and have him play two or three times a week, letting the orchestra 
lie idle in the meantime, he assumes that I am a bigger idiot than anybody 
who knows me will credit. 


Leerburger had been home for about two weeks by the time Blakely sent 
that letter. Nothing happened, so Wolff must have decided to give the whole 
thing up. From Leerburger, Blakely learned that Eduard really wanted to 
make another tour. So, on January 18 1892 he once more opened negotia- 
tions. He suggested that, on the basis of the Boston and Leipsic agreements, 
they plan for 1898. “I think I could get a considerable engagement during 
the summer at the World's Fair," said Blakely, "provided that I could know 
immediately that you were coming.” A tour as far as California would be in 
order this time.!!* 

Strauss was waiting for this. He answered by return mail, cheerfully carp- 
ing at Blakely. Leerburger had told him that all plans for an 1892 tour were 
given up "as it would be impossible for us to agree in the details." The pros- 
pect of an engagement at the Chicago Fair he found quite pleasing, but he 
did not like Blakely's activities in regard to other attractions with Wolff dur- 
ing the past six months or so.” He showed his eagerness to make some sort 
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of arrangement by carefully sending Blakely his itinerary for the ensuing 
spring and summer, so mail would reach him without delay.!!* 

Blakely replied promptly and at length. He had been in Chicago to talk 
with Theodore Thomas about playing Strauss there during the 1893 Fair. 
“He talks favorably,” said Blakely, “but cannot decide until he knows how 
much money will be devoted by the Directors of the Exposition to music... . 
he must know very soon whether I can depend upon your coming." The oral 
agreements made in Boston in 1890 and in Leipsic in 1891 Blakely refused to 
change. By these all the risk was his, as Strauss was under no expense and 
would share the net equally with him. While he did “not think it just or right 
that I should guarantee you anything more, I am willing, nevertheless, since 
you seem so anxious upon this score, to guarantee that your share of the 
profits shall not be less than One Thousand dollars (4,000 marks) per month" 
while the orchestra was touring in the United States. He agreed to pay the 
orchestra one-half salary when not playing on the way to California. He 
denied that he had negotiated for other orchestras when in Europe in the 
summer of 1892. He had discussed a military band tour with Komzak, and a 
series of twelve festival concerts with Hans Richter. A proposition concern- 
ing a tour for Johann Strauss had come up after Blakely returned home and 
after Eduard's letter had come "asking for different terms than agreed upon 
at Leipsic. As I could not agree to these changes, of course I felt at liberty to 
negotiate with others .... When one enterprise disappoints me, I must have 
another.” He told Eduard that he could tour the United States annually for 
five years and retire on the proceeds, if he wished. But that a definite answer 
must be made. He asked for a cabled reply. If the answer was “yes,” he would 
get to work on the tour immediately.” 

Strauss did cable “If the guarantee is at the least 4000 dollars monthly I 
accept proposition for seven months.” But he took his time about writing. In 
his letter he acted as though this was all Blakely intended to pay him, com- 
paring it unfavorably with what he could earn at home per concert. He 
ignored the fact that it was a concession on Blakely’s part to assure him some 
profit, that he would surely make much more through his fifty percent of the 
net. He stormed away at Blakely saying that “everything seems always to be 
shrouded in fog” about expenses and plans in general. “Concerning the 
engagement in Chicago, for instance, you never gave me any figures of the 
fees the Exposition Commission was willing to pay.” He even wanted Blakely 
to tell him what the Chicago temperature would be in July and August. What 
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he obviously wanted was a fixed fee, not a share of the profits. Rather than 
say so plainly, he railed against Blakely as vague and unbusinesslike, and 
scolded him for having mentioned the possibility of “assembling an orchestra 
in America.” He was quite scornful of what such an orchestra would be able 
to do. “You would get in America only a few vagrant... musicians .... you 
would be buying a pig in a poke since you never can foretell how such a 
group will work out.” He said that Blakely’s letters and cables seemed “to be 
written in quite a state of upset which is never good in discussing business 
objectively,” !'? a criticism that would be far more valid if applied instead to 
Strauss’s communications. Blakely’s all have the tone of a man who was 
determined at all costs to be courteous and considerate, and who was equally 
determined not to be trapped into any obviously silly and extravagant plan. 
Strauss was being thwarted and it irritated him. 

Blakely went to Europe on business early in July 1892 for a month. While 
there he talked with Strauss. In October he heard that Strauss had been 
very ill since sometime in August, but was recovering.” The illness was not 
identified. 

In November Blakely told Strauss that he was inclined to postpone the 
tour from 1893 to 1894 for several reasons. Strauss might not be physically 
up to a long tour so soon after his illness. The year 1893 would, because of the 
Chicago Fair, be so crowded with foreign attractions that there was “danger 
that none of them will do a good business.” There was a cholera epidemic in 
St Petersburg, Vienna and Buda Pesth. “You would not like to have your 
vessel detained at quarantine indefinitely; besides, if there were any cholera 
in this country next year, it would be likely to damage our business." 120 

One other reason that Blakely may have had, but did not mention to 
Strauss, was the expense of the new Sousa Band. At this point, November 
1892, it was on its first tour under Blakely management and was suffering 
from some costly growing pains. To have an additional outlay of some 
$50,000 for Strauss before a tour with him could begin to bring in returns, 
would be quite a burden. Strauss had certainly heard about Sousa's Band, 
and when he replied he accused Blakely of contradicting himself about the 
Fair. Last spring, he said, “You told me that you would be able to offer me 
an engagement for my band with Mr. Thomas's consent, for Chicago. My 
opinion . . . is — that you are so occupied by other engagements and under- 
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takings, that you do not care for the Strauss orchestra! Whatever it may be, 
— for my part, I gave the whole up — after our meeting in Berlin." *” 

In January 1898 Blakely reminded Strauss that three times he had tried to 
arrange a tour, once in Boston in 1890, again in Leipsic in the spring of 1891, 
and finally last summer in Berlin. 


I consider it not my fault that I have thus far failed. I also consider it a 
very strange thing that you continually fight against your own interest in 
failing to make a definite arrangement. America is just as good a field for 
you today as it was before. In all directions, I have constant applications 
for the Strauss Orchestra. You must remember that I have once laid out 
an entire route, and sent an Agent over it after you had agreed to return, 
and all these arrangements had to be broken off. Managers wonder why 
this is so, and I can make them no explanation. But all are hoping that you 
will soon come over again, in which case you will carry back with you 
again, as you did before, a good large bag of American money. ... But 
Blakely can only propose. It is for Strauss to dispose. 


He assured Strauss that his only other current enterprise was Sousa's Band, 
which he also had not yet been able to persuade Thomas to accept for the 
World's Fair. The reason Thomas had declined to accept Strauss, ^I think 
you know ...as well as L" said Blakely. "You remember that he refused to 
say anything in your favor when you were here, as Seidl and other Leaders 
did, on the ground, I suppose, that yours was not a classical orchestra." 
Thomas's own orchestra was the only one that was to play regularly at the 
Fair, with the Boston Symphony scheduled for a small number of concerts, 
and several German bands would play but only outside the Exposition Hall. 
"You must certainly admit that I am not a fool, and if I could arrange for 
your orchestra in the World's Fair, I should do it just as quickly as I arranged 
to put it into the Madison Square Garden. I am always ready to make arrange- 
ments when there is money to be made thereby." With the Fair now out of 
the question and cholera promising to cause delays and losses if the Euro- 
pean epidemic should spread to America, Blakely opposed risking a tour 
before 1894. “Now then,” he concluded, “if you want to come to America 
again, I am ready to arrange with you in accordance with our talk in Berlin, 
and will submit to you a route. But I do not wish to go to any further expense 
unless there is a prospect of something coming of it. . . . Should you conclude 
to come, I will naturally do all in my power to make the tour a success. I 
cannot afford to do otherwise." 128 
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Two weeks later Blakely had another suggestion. He was arranging a tour 
for Sousa to the Pacific coast. He could use this to distribute advance notices 
of a Strauss tour “in case you should decide to come. . . . Kindly let me know 
the decision." 124 

But Strauss was miffed. He waited until late May to reply from Breslau. 
He admitted being "interested, but only if you agreed to specify a definite 
fee, the cities to be visited, the length of time involved for the whole tour, 
and at what time it would commence." 1#5 They were right back where they 
had started. The tour would have to be completely mapped out before Strauss 
would say if or when he would come. No manager could operate that way. 

In July Blakely asked Strauss to set his own dates, excluding the summer 
months which were not good for touring. As bait he held out the Pacific 
Coast Exposition beginning in San Francisco on January 1 1894.1 But 
Strauss was not pleased with this idea, nor did he want to plan for a tour 
before the fall of 1894. Blakely must send him a completed tour before Feb- 
ruary 1894. Then he would give his decision." 

Blakely took this as consent for a tour the next fall, and replied in August 
that he would immediately start work on the route. He was glad that 1898 
had not been chosen as a financial depression had hit the country and “money 
[is] so scarce that concerts are not doing well and a tour this fall might 
have proved unfortunate.” As soon as Strauss sent his dates of arrival and 
departure, he would do the rest. 

Strauss, however, would not give them. He ignored Blakely’s letter for 
nearly three months, then said he could not find it.1*° It was not until the end 
of February 1894 that they reached a discussion of what Strauss should be 
paid. As a way to push Blakely up in what he would give, Strauss mentioned 
the dangers of the trip — winter crossings of the Atlantic were “hazardous,” 
and he had read in the papers of attacks made on transcontinental trains. 

Blakely suddenly got tired of all this. He had gone to San Francisco with 
Sousa, and answered Strauss from there on March 25 1894. The United States 
was still feeling the effects of the 1893 depression, therefore he could not pay 
as much as in 1890. “I will increase my offer of $450 per day to $500 per day, 
provided you will accept it at once and close the arrangement,” said Blakely, 
“so that I may immediately make my calculations and lay out my tour for the 
early part of the year 1895.” He offered a three months tour with the privi- 
lege of extending it indefinitely. Strauss must consent to ten concerts per 
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week alternate weeks and nine the other weeks. Blakely would pay the trans- 
portation costs for the orchestra as he had in 1890. He had already wasted 
$1,000 on the preparation of one tour which Strauss had backed out of. "I 
shall never lay out another tour for the Strauss Orchestra until I am positive 
it will come over,” he declared. “Now, my dear Mr. Strauss, let me beg you to 
simply say in your reply, Yes or No. I repeat that I am tired of doing nothing 
but talk and write in reference to this matter, and I am sure you must feel 
the same way.” 181 

It was almost two and a half years since Leerburger had seen Eduard 
Strauss in Vienna. At that time there seemed to be no doubt that he was 
laying plans to return to the United States. His profit on the first tour had 
been highly satisfactory, and he knew that he could expect excellent man- 
agement on a second. All this splitting of hairs, twisting of statements, and 
determination to blame the other party must have meant something. Blakely 
was tired of trying to figure out what. When he wrote this last letter to 
Strauss, he knew that the chance he had taken on Sousa's Band was going to 
pay off. It was no longer worth his while to cater to the whims of a man like 
Eduard Strauss to persuade him to make another tour. Strauss must have 
sensed Blakely's change in attitude. Apparently he did not reply, as this is 
the last communication between the two in the Blakely Papers. The fact that 
Strauss did make another tour a few years later is evidence that Leerburger 
was right in reporting that he was sure that he wanted to come. But that 
happened after David Blakely died in 1896, so either Strauss or the new 
manager can be credited with its success or failure. 

According to Pastene, on Eduard's second tour 


He did not bring the Strauss Orchestra with him, but only a few of the 
leading players, recruiting the balance upon his arrival in New York. His 
group may have succeeded in pleasing a large part of his audience, but 
it failed to deceive the keen ear of Philip Hale, the famous Boston music 
critic. His comments on the orchestra — not its leader — were few but 
caustic: 

"I wonder how many of his band saw Vienna. I wonder how many of 
the players ever followed his beat in that рау... city? I do not say that 
any of them were snatched suddenly by the managers from the garden- 
life of Weehawken or Hoboken, but surely the orchestra was one of the 
species known as ‘scratch? " 

In spite of this, Eduard's tour had been more than a succès d estime... 193 


Philip Hale regularly wrote signed articles on current musical events for 
The Musical Courier at the turn of the century? An unsuccessful effort to 
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locate the above quotation in these articles, did uncover the name of Eduard’s 
1900-01 manager who was responsible for assembling this group of musi- 
cians. It was Rudolph Aronson whose office was in the Astor Court Building, 
20 West 34 Street, where many other managers also had their headquarters. 
This is a name entirely strange to the David Blakely Papers. The logical one 
to have managed Strauss in 1900 would be some associate of Henry Wolf- 
sohn, who knew him from 1890 and who, by 1900, was one of the top men in 
his business. It is entirely probable that no one connected with Blakely dur- 
ing the first tour was willing to agree to any arrangement for a makeshift 
orchestra for the second. It is equally probably that Strauss was determined 
to have such a one in order to increase his own profit. All that is certain is 
that Aronson, the new manager, was responsible for the quality of the men 
hired for the orchestra, that Philip Hale did not think highly of them, and 
that Eduard’s biographer reports the tour a success.!** 


184 Ibid Jan 2 29, Jan 9 28, Jan 16 (supplement) 30, Jan 30 38, Feb 6 28. 
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STRAVINSKY AND THE DANCE SECOND FLOOR CORRIDOR 
An exhibition in honor of the composer’s eightieth birthday including photographs, 
original manuscripts, programs, and other unusual items from the Dance archives. 
Presented in conjunction with an international loan exhibit at Wildenstein Gallery. 
May 3 through June. 

‚' 
STRAVINSKY AND THE OPERA Коом 84 


` An exhibit of scores, photographs of productions, sketches for designs and costumes, 
f а and recordings, all related to his operatic works. Through June. 


І COOKBOOKS AND MENUS 1498-1962 MAIN LOBBY 
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Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work, 
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Front Matter 


“The Cumaean sibyl who wandered to 
various countries” (as many of our sub- 
scribers will do, until our next issue is 
ready for them in September) is from 
a book full of woodcut Sibylline per- 
sons: Opusculum de vaticiniis sibillarum 
(Oppenheim, с 1500), by Philippe de 
Barbariis, which recently ended its wan- 
derings in our Spencer Collection. 


Emerson's 1841 Lecture 


john C. Broderick, of Wake Forest Col- 
ege, offers a correction and an addition 
to Emerson's American Lecture Engage- 
ments: À Chronological List by William 
Charvat (serialized in the Bulletin and 
now in print as а separate booklet, in 
which these changes should be made on 
pages 15 and 19). 

Emerson's lecture of August 20 1835 
was delivered before the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, not of Education, 
Professor Broderick points out. More- 
over, six years later, on August 17 1841, 
Emerson delivered a second lecture 
before the same Institute, appearing 
as the "Introductory Lecturer” for the 
meeting (see pages vi-xiv of The Lec- 
tures Delivered Before the American 
Institute of Instruction . . . [in 1841] 
Boston 1842). 

This second lecture has escaped Pro- 
fessor Charvat's list. The MS does not 
survive, and a reminiscence of the 1841 
lecture, published by William Hague 
in 1884, has been consistently misin- 
terpreted by Emersonians as a refer- 
ence to the earlier lecture of 1835. 
Speaking of Emerson's "childlike sim- 
plicity" Hague remarked: 


In this connection, Ї may say, inciden- 
tally, that its free expression was once 
somewhat startling to me, and, to 
many, quite amusing, on a certain 
occasion, the meeting of the American 


Institute, where he delivered the 
opening discourse. Having finished 
my оч service as chaplain, and 
offered the introductory prayer, he 
[sic], at once stepping into the place 
I had occupied, commenced his ad- 
dress with a brilliant paragraph con- 
taining a parenthetic affirmation of 
the uselessness of prayer. 


James Elliot Cabot, in bis Memoir of 
Emerson (1887), referred the Hague 
statement to the 1835 lecture, found 
“nothing of the kind" in that MS, and 
could "only suppose that Emerson, con- 
trary to his wont, improvised the ex- 
ordium of his discourse." The modern 
editors of the Early Lectures (1959) 
repeat this mistake, notes Broderick, and 
although they cite the announcement 
of the 1841 lecture they suppose that 
lecture to have been "only . . . "Intro- 
ductory' " and they miss the clue to its 
content. 

“The ‘Introductory’ lecture, however,” 
observes Broderick, “was a regular fea- 
ture of the annual meetings of the Amer- 
ican Institute, and Emerson’s designa- 
tion as Introductory Lecturer was an 
honor and distinction, not an indication 
of the contents of his lecture. Identifi- 
cation of the lecture should follow the 
hint provided by Hague’s reminiscence 
that it began with a parenthetic affirma- 
tion of the uselessness of prayer.” 


“Surnames” Reissued 


Since it went out of print a few years 
ago The Surnames of Scotland, a his- 
torical compendium by the late George 
F. Black, published by the Library in 
1946, has been in constant demand. We 
are now able to announce a reprinting 
at no advance over the original price. 


(See Spring Announcements overleaf.) 
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The Surnames of Scotland. By George F. Black. Reprint of the 1946 edition, 

with corrections. Buckram binding. 912 pages. $10.00 

A history of the origins and meanings of several thousand Scottish surnames, alphabetically 
arranged, with a glossary of Obsolete or Uncommon Scots Words. Although not primarily 
ЗЕ in orientation, this work has proved extremely helpful to those conducting 
research into family histories. 

An offset edition, with some additions and corrections by Mary E. Black, the compiler's 
daughter. 


Garrick and Stratford. By Martha Winburn England. Profusely illustrated. 
72 pages. $2.50 


Vivid documentary account of the first Shakespeare Jubilee at Stratford on Avon, in April 
1769, managed by David Garrick; with a brief history of subsequent Stratford festivals. 


The Professional Appearances of Ruth St Denis & Ted Shawn: A Chronology 
and an Index of Dances 1906-1932. By Christena L. Schlundt. 18 plates. 
88 pages. $3.00. 


Denishawn set out to find a form of dance that could flourish in American theatres because 
it would be meaningful to American audiences; to combine ballet professionalism with modern 
freedom; to make the dance respectable and the audiences respectful And they succeeded. 
They created American dances, impressed American reviewers, and performed their nautches 
and Javanese suites to full houses up and down the land. 


Regimental Publications and. Personal Narratives of the Civil War; A Checklist. 
Volume I. Northern States. By Charles E. Dornbusch. In Seven Parts, including 
Index. $15.00 
The Index (Part VII) is now on the press and will be sent to subscribers in June. Parts 

are available at $2.50 each, the index at $2.00, ordered separately. 

Index includes full names, as well as birth and death dates, for all authors cited. (А good 
deal of this information was incomplete in earlier parts of the checklist.) 
“A valued reference aid to those engaged in Civil War studies and researches" — Bruce 

Catton, Chairman, New York Civil War tennial 


"This bibliography will be useful as long as there is study of the Civil War." — Richard 
Harwell in The New England Quarterly 


The Communities of New York and the Civil War: The Recruiting Areas of the 
New York Civil War Regiments. By Charles E. Dornbusch. 32 pages. $1.50 


A county by county tabulation of enlistments in the companies and regiments of the 
forces raised by New York State for the Civil War. 


Patrick Brydone 
The Eighteenth-Century Traveler as Representative Man 


By PAUL FussELL, JR 
Rutgers University 


LTHOUGH the year 1778 was probably satisfactory for the London 
booksellers, it was hardly an annus mirabilis for literature. If one of the 
publishing events of the season was She Stoops to Conquer, another was the 
Poems of Mrs Anna Letitia Barbauld. Johnson brought out nothing during 
the year but a revision of the Dictionary; he left it to Lord Monboddo to 
speculate in print about The Origin and Progress of Language. 'The reader 
of taste must have thought it a barren season, and, although he could console 
himself by bringing home the ten volumes of George Steevens' new edition 
of Shakespeare, he may be forgiven if he thirsted also for some satisfying 
writing by contemporaries. 

In the absence of more splendid matter, many readers in this year betook 
themselves to volumes of travel, and of the year's travel books two became 
conspicuously popular. One is John Hawkesworth's An Account of the Voy- 
ages . . . for Making Discoveries in the Southern Hemisphere (3 vols). Per- 
haps the most appealing part of this book is the account of Captain James 
Cook's explorations in the bark Endeavour of "Otaheite" and adjacent islands, 
a subject clearly exotic enough to appeal widely. The other travel book, 
which seems at first less promising, is Patrick Brydone's A Tour through 
Sicily and Malta. In a Series of Letters to William Beckford, Esq. of Somerly 
in Suffolk (2 vols). 

The borrowing records of the Bristol Library, the only such eighteenth- 
century records yet uncovered, indicate that Brydone's Tour was in great 
demand. In fact, it proves to be the third most popular item with borrowers 
in Bristol for the two years following publication, and during the next eleven 
years it became the second most popular. During the period 1773-1775, 
Hawkesworth’s Voyages was borrowed 115 times, Chesterfield’s Letters 
(1774) 104 times, and Brydone's Tour 100 times; and during the eleven years 
from 1773 to 1784 the only book in greater demand than Brydone's was 
Hawkesworth's. Over the long, eleven-year run, Chesterfield's Letters sank 
to third place. Fourth was Hume's History of England, and fifth was Gold- 
smith's History of the Earth and of Animated. Nature. 'The runners-up were 
two more histories, Guilliame Raynal’s History of the Settlements and Trade 
of the Europeans in the East and West Indies (trans J. Justamond) and Wil- 
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liam Robertson's History of the Reign of the Emperor Charles V. We encoun- 
ter works of fiction only near the bottom of the list of the ten most popular 
books during this eleven-year period: Tristram Shandy is in eighth place, 
and Fielding's Works is last, just below Lord Lyttelton's History of the Life 
of King Henry the Second.! Even when we consider that library borrowings 
do not constitute very substantial evidence — books are often borrowed for 
ostentation rather than use, and many books are too popular even to be 
stocked by libraries — statistics such as these seem at least suggestive of 
certain tendencies of taste. 

Unless we are reminded by some such indication as this, we may tend to 
forget that throughout the eighteenth century the travel book was one of the 
primary genres, and one so appealing in its focus and conventions that almost 
every writer of consequence worked in the form, from Defoe and Addison to 
Fielding, Smollett, Boswell, Johnson, and Sterne. And it is obvious that 
countless works of a more overtly fictional cast tended to ape the travel book, 
from Gulliver's Travels to Rasselas and — to stretch the boundaries a bit — 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. In poetry the immense vogue of the "excursion 
poem" ? — Goldsmith titled his exercise in the form The Traveller — reflects 
the appeal of the prose “kind” which is its ancestor and analogue. Pope's 
invitation to Bolingbroke to "expatiate free o'er all this scene of man" enacts 
the prime intellectual invitation of contemporary travel literature. When the 
twenty-three-year-old Wordsworth wanted to appear in print poetically, it 
was natural that he do so under the title Descriptive Sketches Taken During 
a Pedestrian Tour Among the Alps (1793): an audience for tours, whether 
couched in Brydone's prose "letters" or in Wordsworth's heroic couplets, was 
both abundant and willing to be pleased. It was largely the same audience 
which sustained the vogue of the picaresque in the novel. Indeed, the eight- 
eenth-century literature we know would hardly be recognizable if we sub- 
tracted from it all its prevailing images of a rational and sturdy observer 
wandering about foreign parts, collecting data, patronizing the natives — or, 
if they are Swiss, flattering them — and reporting his findings for the bene- 
fit of stay-at-homes. These presiding images derive not only from such real 
personages as Samuel Johnson in the Hebrides and James Boswell on the 
Grand Tour, but also from a host of fictive counterparts so various as Gulli- 
ver, Lien Chi Altangi, and the young Simkin Blunderhead of The New Bath 
Guide. There is something about both the actual experience of travel and 


1 Paul Kaufman, Borrowings from the Bristol Library: 1778—1784 (Charlottesville 1960) 122. 
2 See Marjorie Hope Nicolson, Mountain Gloom and Mountain Glory: The Development of the 
Aesthetics of the Infinite (Ithaca 1959) 329 ff. v 
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the literary experience of the travel report, whether straight, ironic, or "senti- 
mental," that comes very near the heart of the dominant eighteenth-century 
idea of knowledge as a sequential accumulation of particulars collected from 
a multifarious but verifiable objective reality. The contemporary plausibility 
of Lockean psychology thus provides the context for appreciating the vigor 
of the travel book as one of the most flourishing eighteenth-century kinds. As 
Jean Н. Hagstrum has observed, “If one is . . . committed to outside reality 
rather than to introspection, it becomes even more necessary to vary that 
reality by travel and by the extended observation that it provides." 3 

Of the author of the amazingly popular Tour through Sicily and Malta not 
a great deal is to be discovered.* Patrick Brydone was a lowland Scot, born 
in 1736 somewhere in Berwickshire. We hear of his matriculating at St 
Andrew's in 1750—1751 as one of the students of Walter Wilson, Professor of 
Greek. That he was later delighted to have had the classics poured into him 
is apparent on almost every page of the Tour, where names like Diodorus 
Siculus and Apollonius Rhodius drop like rain. After the university he appar- 
ently served in the Army as a captain. That he was a Freemason is attested 
in the Tour (п 45).5 As a young man he was devoted to electricity — a pas- 
sion he never lost — and he once traveled through the Alps conducting elec- 
trical experiments. It was perhaps here that he developed the fascination 
with mountains which appears in the Tour. We hear of him abroad again 
around 1768, when he traveled as tutor to a young man, one William Beck- 
ford of Suffolk, who is not to be confused with the author of Vathek. In 1770 
he took the tour of Sicily and Malta recorded in the work of 1773. Around 
the time of the publication of the Tour he was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and later he became a Fellow of both the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh and the Society of Antiquaries. Horace Walpole, who encountered 
him at a party in 1780, seems to have thought him a pushy Scot, ambitious 
for a place under Lord North. Brydone evidently made some impression on 
the North ministry, for he did serve briefly as Comptroller of the Stamp 
Office. He retired to Berwickshire and died there in 1818. Except for some 
papers on electrical experiments published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, the Tour through Sicily and Malta is the only work he left behind. 
In its own day it was not only widely popular but critically successful. 


8 “Some Opportunities for Research in Eighteenth Century Literature," Newberry Library Bul- 
letin ш (1954) 180. 

4 The brief account in DNB is not to be trusted. 

5 I quote throughout from the two-volume edition of 1775 (London: Strahan and Cadell). The 
title-page of the first volume is a cancel. 

6 Letter to the Countess of Upper Ossory, Oct 10 1780. 
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Ralph Griffiths, who devoted two pieces in the Monthly Review to the 
Tour when it first appeared, said of Brydone that "[his] letters prove him at 
once the gentleman, the scholar, and the man of science: a rational observer, 
a philosophical enquirer, and a polite and pleasing companion." He con- 
cluded: "Captain Brydone's Tour contains more good sense, more knowl- 
edge, more variety of entertainment, than is to be found in most works of the 
kind: — in truth, we cannot, at present, recollect one that can be put in 
competition with it."" Boswell, whose Corsica had enjoyed a brisk circula- 
tion five years earlier, cannot have been comforted by Griffiths’ italics; nor 
can he have been pleased to hear Johnson, discoursing to The Literary Club 
in 1775, assign Brydone’s Tour the same eminence at the head of perform- 
ances of its literary kind. But even Boswell found the book “entertaining,” 
like the numerous readers both common and sophisticated who consumed 
four separate editions during the three years following publication. Paul 
Franklin Kirby observes: “Brydone did for Sicily in the second half of the 
eighteenth century what Boswell did for Corsica. . . . Brydone’s book seems 
to have become such a familiar part of the general reader's library that in 
1776 when John Dryden Jrs A Voyage to Sicily and Malta was published 
posthumously, the printer thought it would promote sales to make it uniform 
with Brydone’s volumes.” ® 

Brydone was accompanied on his tour by the seventeen-year-old William 
Fullarton (later Colonel and Commissioner of Trinidad), by another friend 
named Glover, and by several servants. The journey was a rugged one. 
Indeed, before they started some of their Neapolitan friends told them it was 
impossible, pointing out that “there are no inns in the island, and [that] 
many of the roads are over dangerous precipices, or through bogs and forests, 
infested with the most resolute and daring banditti in Europe” (12). Thomas 
Nugent's famous The Grand Tour (4 vols 1749), one of the standard guide- 
books of the day, conducts the traveler only as far as Messina, naturally 
assuming that no one will want to venture beyond. Undaunted, the travelers 
set out from Naples in the middle of May 1770 and proceeded by British 
ship to Messina, where they began their clockwise circuit of Sicily. First, 
holding aloft umbrellas to repel the heat, they rode by mule train to Giar- 
dina and Taormina. The next stop was Catania, where they undertook a 
rigorous two-day climb of Etna. Then a felucca took them to Syracuse; they 
were distressed to find the city in a condition of frightful squalor. Reaching 


T Monthly Review xxx (1773) 22; 121. 
8 Life of Johnson, April T 1775. 
9 The Grand Tour in Italy (1700-1800) (Siena 1952) 164. 
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Capo Passero by boat, they endured a long wait for favorable weather before 
embarking on the 100-mile voyage to Malta, which they found delightfully 
romantic and unreal. They returned to Ragusa and spent some time explor- 
ing the Greek ruins at Agrigento, where they were painfully impressed by 
the contrast between the brilliant reputation of the ancient city and the 
poverty and superstition of the modern town. Taking a mule train across the 
island, they arrived at Palermo, which delighted them so much that they 
remained to observe the gaudy festival of St Rosalia (July 11-15) before 
returning by ship to Naples around the first of August 1770. 

The four-month trip Brydone records in thirty-eight "letters" to Beckford, 
the kind of letters which had long stood as a favored vehicle for travel 
accounts. That Brydone is sensitive to the different conventions of the vari- 
ous prose genres seems apparent from his remarking at Catania: “I should 
not finish this account of mount іра, without saying something of the vari- 
ous fables and allegories to which it has given rise; but it would probably 
. .. give this more the air of a dissertation than a letter or a journal” (x 265). 
The “air” that he is seeking, on the other hand, is that of gentlemanly negli- 
gence; as he asks the reader to believe, “When I have nothing else to do, I 
generally take up the pen” (m 36). But the illusion of negligence is trans- 
mitted less by the expression, which is forceful and lively, than by the loose 
structure and the frequent divigations into elegiac and skeptical themes, and 
into popular science, vulcanology, and aesthetics. 


II 


Perhaps one cause of the popularity of Brydone’s Tour is its satisfaction of 
the contemporary audience’s appetite for the elegiac. The tendency of much 
of the literature of the second half of the eighteenth century to turn in an 
elegiac direction is obvious: we think not only of Collins and Gray, but of 
Johnson regretting Dr Levet; of Gibbon recording the sad dissolution of the 
Roman empire and memorializing Julian the Apostate; of Burke mourning 
the death of European chivalry and remembering Marie Antoinette. The 
dark sense of mutability and loss is a primary constituent of the later eight- 
eenth-century consciousness. Both Richard West and the splendors and 
heroisms of antiquity are gone, and their loss can never be supplied. It is 
instructive that many of Johnson’s most memorable phrasings issue from 
elegiac occasions; Garrick’s death, for example, “has eclipsed the gaiety of 
nations.” Brydone’s Tour exploits the sites of antique glory as pretexts for 
elegiac moralizing in the tradition of Dyer’s Ruins of Rome (1740), a vital 
tradition up through Shelley’s “Ozymandias” (1818). Ruminating on the 
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ruins like Shelley's "traveller from an antique land," Dyer is moved to 
moralize: 

Vain end of human strength, of human skill, 

Conquest, and triumph, and domain, and pomp ... 


Brydone likewise delights to contemplate the mutabilities, losses, and vani- 
ties; reminding us of the Gibbon of 1764 contemplating “the barefooted friars 
... singing vespers in the temple of Jupiter,” he writes: 
This delightful coast [south of Naples], once the garden of all Italy, and 
inhabited only by the rich, the gay, and luxurious, is now abandoned to 
the poorest and most miserable of mortals. Perhaps, there is no spot on the 
globe, that has undergone so thorough a change; or that can exhibit so 
striking a picture of the vanity of human grandeur. (x14) 


And he adds that he and his friends went porcupine shooting “on the Monte 
Barbaro, the place that formerly produced the Falernian wine, but now a 
barren waste” (1 15-16). Again, the squalor of contemporary Syracuse, “now 
reduced to a heap of rubbish,” moves Brydone to recall its condition in 
antiquity, renowned for “glory, magnificence, and illustrious deeds both in 
arts and arms” (1287). With what pleasing melancholy he observes that many 
of the modern Syracusans are “over-run with the itch” (1 309). The accepta- 
bility of Brydone’s presentation of decayed classical grandeur — together 
with his cheerful satire on religious superstition — helps explain the readi- 
ness, three years later, of Gibbon’s audience. Gibbon was not the only one to 
find significance in declines and falls, nor to salt his prolonged elegy with 
skeptical asides. 

In the Reflections on the Revolution in France, Burke inquires: “Who now 
reads Bolingbroke? Who ever read him through?” Although Burke and his 
friends were not reading Bolingbroke in 1790, Brydone and many others 
were apparently reading him in 1773. Listing “many of our celebrated poets 
and philosophers,” Brydone speaks of Bacon, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, and Bolingbroke (п 316). One of the important themes of Brydone’s 
Tour is the triumph of science over superstition. Readers of both Brydone 
and Gibbon found enough wry skepticism to gratify their taste, and like 
Gibbon, Brydone is sometimes coy; at Agrigento, musing on his discovery of 
seashells on the top of a mountain, he enacts this comedy: “Now, the deluge 
recorded in Scripture, will hardly account for all the appearances of this 
sort to be met with, almost in every country in the world. — But I am inter- 
rupted by visitors; . . . Adieu" (п 19). The mock-interruption is Brydone's 
equivalent of the armor of irony in Gibbon’s fifteenth and sixteenth chapters 
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of the Decline and Fall. The gentle collision between British scientism and 
Mediterranean superstition Brydone sets forth with his customary brilliance: 
he informs us that the amber found in the mouth of the Giarretta River, 
formerly the classical Simetus, is collected by the natives and brought to 
Catania, 


where it is manufactured into the form of crosses, beads, saints, &c. and is 
sold at high prices to the superstitious people on the continent. We bought 
several of these respectable figures, and found them electrical in a high 
degree; powerfully attracting feathers, straws, and other light bodies; 
somewhat emblematical, you will say, of what they represent. — Some 
pieces of this amber contain flies and other insects curiously preserved in 
its substance; and we were not a little entertained with the ingenuity of 
one of the artists, who has left a large blue-bottle-fly, with its wings ex- 
panded, exactly over the head of a saint, to represent, he told us, lo spirito 
santo descending upon him. (1 282-283) 


Again, it is easy to sense the satisfaction with which Brydone's readers lin- 
gered over his description of some cloistered nuns at Messina: “.. . none of 
them had sincerity enough . . . to acknowledge the unhappiness of their 
situation. All pretended to be happy and contented. . .. However, some of 
them had a soft melancholy in their countenances, that gave the lie to their 
words . . .” (1 61). Brydone’s interest in volcanos sometimes hastens him 
into more dangerously heretical courses. At one point, conjecturing that 
Etna has been erupting for at least 14,000 years, he recounts the difficulties 
encountered by one Signor Recupero, a local priest, who, in trying to write 
the natural history of Etna, has found “That Moses hangs like a dead weight 
upon him, and blunts all his zeal for inquiry. .. . The bishop, who is strenu- 
ously orthodox . . . has already warned him to be upon his guard, and not 
to pretend to be a better natural historian than Moses" (1 141-142). It is 
this passage that Johnson had in mind when, meeting Brydone's traveling 
companion Fullarton in 1778, he told him, "If Brydone were more attentive 
to his Bible, he would be a good traveller.” ° Boswell was another who 
sought comfort in a "full refutation" of the implications of Brydone's pas- 
sage; he says that at Lichfield in 1776, 


Mr. [Thomas] Seward mentioned to us the observations which he had 
made upon the strata of earth in volcanos, from which it appeared, that 
they were so very different in depth at different periods, that no calcula- 
tion whatever could be made as to the time required for their formation. 
This fully refuted an antimosaical remark introduced into Captain Bry- 


10 Life of Johnson, May 17 1778. 
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done's entertaining Tour, I hope heedlessly, from a kind of vanity which 
is too common in those who have not sufficiently studied the most im- 
portant of all subjects. Dr. Johnson, indeed, had said before, independent 
of this observation, "Shall all the accumulated evidence of the history of 
the world; — shall the authority of what is unquestionably the most 
ancient writing, be overturned by an uncertain remark such as this?" 


But even Brydone seems to have weakened after a few weeks in Sicily as he 
witnessed the gay devotional processions and saw how they diffused happi- 
ness in the form of balls, fireworks, and late collations. Delighted by the 
warmth and affection apparent at the Feast of St Rosalia in Palermo, һе 
writes: “. . . if superstition often produces such effects, I sincerely wish 
we had a little more of it amongst us. I could have thrown myself down 
before St. Rosolia [sic], and blessed her for making so many people happy" 
(1218). 

But occasional momentary backslidings like this do not distract Brydone 
from his primary orientation as scientific observer and reporter. He wants to 
"account" for things, and he finds that one of the great defects of the Italian 
character is that "the people here seldom think of accounting for any thing" 
(1 9). His pleasure in scientific speculation appears throughout. He is de- 
voted to recording thermometer and barometer readings. He speculates at 
length on the theory of comets (11 140-165). He recommends the wearing of 
“a waistcoat of the finest flannel . . . covered by another of the same size of 
silk" to produce by friction "a kind of electric atmosphere around the body, 
that might possibly be one of the best preservatives against the effect of 
damps" (1 239). He suggests that ladies given to wearing long, erect hair- 
pins or wire capframes should "ground" themselves during thunderstorms 
with “a small chain or wire" leading from their heads to the floor (1 241- 
242). His barometric findings cause him to wonder whether childbirth is not 
easier at sea-level and in warm climates (п 80-81). But his triumph in this 
line is his project for increasing the destructive potential of an infantry bat- 
talion: each man, he proposes, should carry a small mirror as part of his kit; 
thus on sunny days distant targets could be set afire by the convergence of 
the reflections (1 306-308). If we are reminded of the projectors of The 
Grand Academy of Lagado, on the one hand, and of Bouvard and Pécuchet, 
on the other, we also think of Samuel Johnson mysteriously drying his 
scraped orange peelings, or measuring his cut fingernails to calculate their 
rate of growth.” 


11 Ibid, March 24 1776. 
12 Ibid, April 1 1775; Sept 9 1779. 
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But it is volcanos that most profoundly stimulate Brydone's scientific curi- 
osity. The discovery of the ruins of Herculaneum in 1719 and of Pompeii in 
1748, not to mention the Lisbon earthquake of 1755, had focussed atten- 
tion on such second causes of the Sublime as volcanos, mountains, and 
earthquakes, although as early as 1704 John Dennis, in The Grounds of 
Criticism in Poetry, had asserted that the emotion of the Sublime is gen- 
erated by volcanos, as well as by witchcraft, monsters, prodigies, and lions 
and tigers. And since at least 1728, when David Mallet published The Excur- 
sion, science and sublimity had sorted together in the descriptive poem de- 
voted to such phenomena as thunderstorms, earthquakes, and volcanos. 
Although it is scientific curiosity that impels Brydone’s trip up Etna, what 
takes place during the expedition is less a scientific inquiry than a series of ex- 
ercises in the experience of the Sublime. Writing of the climb up the moun- 
tain, he says that his party went “Sometimes through gloomy forests, which by 
daylight were delightful; but now, from the universal darkness, the rustling of 
the trees; the heavy, dull, bellowing of the mountain; the vast expanse of 
ocean stretched at an immense distance below us; inspired a kind of awful 
horror” (1 194-195). The appearance here of Pope’s “universal darkness,” 
from the last line of the Dunciad, suggests the literary sophistication with 
which Brydone is working all this up. He is entirely aware of what his audi- 
ence wants, and he is at pains less to recount his experiences than to purvey 
the delight of literary recognition. Once arrived at the summit of Etna, he 
performs a juxtaposition of the Sublime and the scientific, implicit in empiri- 
cal and associational theories of the Sublime, theories in which a naturalistic 
cause is always advanced for a Sublime effect. From the summit, he says, he 
saw “the most wonderful and most sublime sight in nature.” Indeed, “no 
imagination has dared to form an idea of so glorious and so magnificent a 
scene.” Genesis, Paradise Lost and the end of the Dunciad are assumed to 
be in the reader’s mind as Brydone continues: “Both sea and land looked 
dark and confused, as if only emerging from their original chaos; and light 
and darkness seemed still undivided. . . .” As the sun, “like the great Creator,” 
rises to indicate the division of sea from land, “All appears enchantment,” for 
“The senses unaccustomed to the sublimity of such a scene, are bewildered 
and confounded.” !* But after this performance, Brydone proceeds busily to 
advance scientific explanations for these phenomena: for example, the illu- 


18 Nicolson 339—340. 

14 Creation imagery was conventional in contexts aspiring to the Sublime: Genesis i:3 is one of 
the examples used by Longinus (On the Sublime тк 9). See Thomas R. Edwards, Jr, “Light 
and Nature: A Reading of the Dunciad,” PQ хххтх (1960) 452, п Ө, and passim. 
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sion of the reduction of distances, by which far points on Sicily appear 
nearby, Brydone is at pains to understand scientifically: "Perhaps this singu- 
lar effect is produced by the rays of light passing from a rarer medium into 
a denser; which (from a well known law in optics) to an observer in the 
rare medium, appears to lift up the objects that are at the bottom of.the 
dense one; as a piece of money placed in a bason appears lifted up as soon 
as the bason is filled with water" (1 202-207). Brydone's many scientifically 
curious readers felt no incongruity here: the rapid passage from splendid 
images of the Creation to "a piece of money placed in a bason," far from 
striking them as an illustration of the art of sinking in prose, they found 
natural and hence delightful. Thomson's Seasons, after all, had entirely 
accustomed them to thinking of the Sublime in connection with Newton's 
theories of optics. 

In the same way, it is likely that Brydone's aesthetic assumptions reflect 
those of his audience and thus stand as a useful index of popular taste in the 
1770s. In gardening, he stands with Addison, Pope, Shenstone, and William 
Mason in contemning topiary sculpture on the French model (1 147). A cer- 
tain aesthetic primitivism, as well as a prefiguring of Coleridge's and Hazlitt's 
sense of "keeping," 1° lies behind his delicately wrought description of an 
evening during the boat trip from Capo Passero to Malta: 

The coast of Sicily began to recede; and in a short time, we found ourselves 
in the ocean. There was a profound silence, except the noise of the waves 
breaking on the distant shore, which only served to render it more solemn. 
It was a dead calm, and the moon shone bright on the waters. The waves 
from the late storm, were still high; but smooth and even, and followed 
one another with a slow and equal pace. The scene had naturally sunk 
us into meditation; we had remained near an hour without speaking a 
word, when our sailors began their midnight hymn to the Virgin. The 
music was simple, solemn, and melancholy, and in perfect harmony with 
the scene, and with all our feelings. They beat exact time with their oars, 
and observed the harmony and the cadence with the utmost precision. 


We listened with infinite pleasure to this melancholy concert, and felt 
the vanity of operas and oratorios. (1 330-331) 


Despite Brydone's final compulsion to moralize the episode, it is superbly 
rendered. We sense the tone of “Calm is All Nature Like a Resting Wheel" 
or "Lines Written Near Richmond, Upon the Thames, At Evening," poems 
on which Wordsworth was working only about fifteen years after the appear- 
ance of Brydone's book. Brydone is obviously a proficient in Burke's Beauti- 
ful as well as in Burke's Sublime. 


15 Cf Biographia Literaria, "Satyrane's Letters," Letter ш; and Lectures on the English Comic 
Writers, passim. 
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That Brydone was aware that his audience shared his disgust for "false 
wit" we can deduce from his treatment of one of the sights of Palermo, the 
estate of the prince of Palagonia. This man, reports Brydone, “has devoted 
his whole life to the study of monsters and chimeras, greater and more ridicu- 
lous than ever entered into the imagination of the wildest writers of romance 
or knight-errantry.” The prince’s house is surrounded by 600 grotesque 
statues, and “of all that immense group, there is not one made to represent 
any object in nature.” He proceeds: “It would require a volume to describe 
the whole, and a sad volume indeed it would make. He has put the heads of 
men to the bodies of every sort of animal, and the heads of every other ani- 
mal to the bodies of men. . . . This is a strange species of madness; and it is 
truly unaccountable that he has not been shut up many years ago." His 
“phrenzy,” however, has the social merit of employing many sculptors, and 
his statues seem to cause active damage only when pregnant women gaze at 
them; in fact, "several living monsters [have] been brought forth in the 
neighborhood" (п 94-103). It is clear that the premises of simplicity and the 
probable underlie Brydone's aesthetic responses; his aesthetic observations 
in the Tour seem to assume that his common readers are conservative in 
these matters, preferring Gray's Elegy, for example, to Gray's Pindarics. 

We can get a sense of Brydone's public too from observing his treatment 
of classical quotations. Sometimes in quoting the Aeneid he uses the transla- 
tion by Christopher Pitt, and in quoting Homer he has recourse to Pope. His 
practice when he must give the original is usually to append a tactful para- 
phrase. We must gather that, although his audience is pleased to be show- 
ered with names like Clodius, Strabo, Eusebius, and Pomponius Mela, it is 
not at all an audience like the one Swift, say, was assuming. The world of 
Brydone and of his audience is far advanced in Whiggery (see, e.g., п 285- 
286), skepticism, and scientism, although in aesthetics its tastes are still 
largely those of the Tories of the earlier part of the century. 


111 


Brydone is not merely attuned to register the ideas and attitudes most 
stylish in his day; he also is skilled in contriving the literary patterns of emo- 
tion most in vogue. Аз an example we can isolate from the literature of the 
second half of the century a pervasive ironic pattern of literary action, which 
we can term the pattern of comic reversal. Whether we meet it in fiction — 
and the works of Fielding and Smollett are full of it — in memoirs, in essays, 
or in travel books, the pattern is the same. Tt consists of two elements: we 
have first a protracted but smooth ascent to some height of optimistic illu- 
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sion; this condition is followed by a sudden reversal, a collapse into comic 
disillusion. One implication of the motif is that, although man's capacities 
for self-delusion are infinitely varied, it is yet possible for him partly to re- 
deem himself from his labored fatuities by sudden, sometimes instinctual 
perceptions of his natural limitations. Another implication of the motif is its 
metaphorical significance as a rendering of the process of intellectual devel- 
opment, of the action of maturing: it is as if the eighteenth-century protag- 
onist were condemned to re-enact constantly a sort of wry psychological, 
secular version of the action of losing a paradise. 

Gullivers experience with the Struldbrugs, in Chapter X of his Third 
Voyage, establishes the canonical form of the motif: after rhapsodizing for 
pages on the sublime possibilities for mankind in the prolongation of life, 
Gulliver is finally brought to enlightenment, whereupon he finds that his 
"keen appetite for perpetuity of life was much abated." The sense of shame 
usually accompanies the enlightenment portion of the total comic action, as 
if shame and humiliation — always associated with the loss of innocence — 
are inseparable concomitants of enlightenment. Moving forward to the 1760s, 
we find Boswell employing this motif of comic disillusion in the Louisa 
episode of his London Journal. His literary delight in shaping the naive, 
illusioned narrative long after he has experienced its actual, disillusioning 
termination suggests that he had an acute eye and ear for the pattern of 
comic disillusion in much of the literature he admired. One work he admired 
greatly was Rasselas, whose structure can be said to constitute one great 
action of comic disillusion generated from the accumulation of many small 
analogous actions. We see the motif, for example, in Chapter VI, “А Dis- 
sertation on the Art of Flying," where ten paragraphs are devoted to the 
development of the Flying-Machine Projector's theories of flight, and where 
only one final paragraph is required to release both the projector and the 
listening Rasselas into enlightenment: “. . . he waved his pinions a while to 
gather air, then leaped from his stand, and in an instant dropped into the 
lake." The ten-to-one proportioning of the two elements of the ironic action 
here is common; illusions require days and weeks for their construction, but 
enlightenment takes but "an instant." The proportioning is similar in the 
following example, this one from Shenstone's Essays on Men, Manners, and 
Things (1764): 


Had I a fortune of 8 or 10,0001. a year, I would methinks make myself 

. a neighbourhood. I would first build a village with a church, and people 
it with inhabitants of some branch of trade that was suitable to the 
country round. I would then at proper distances erect a number of genteel 
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boxes of about a 10001. a piece, and amuse myself with giving them all the 
advantages they could receive from taste. These would I people with a 
select number of well-chosen friends, assigning to each чалыш the sum 
of 200 1. for life. The salary should be irrevocable, in order to give them 
independency. The house, of a more precarious tenure, that, in cases of 
ingratitude, I might introduce another inhabitant. 

How plausible soever this may appear in speculation, perhaps a very 
natural and lively novel might be founded upon the inconvenient conse- 
quences of it, when put in execution.1¢ 


Turning now to Brydone, we can observe the skill and the sense of public 
gratification with which he manipulates this motif, and we can see the cus- 
tomary ethical intention in which the motif was most often enlisted. As 
Brydone and his friends depart from Naples by ship on a calm evening, we 
are given six pages of rhapsodic description of the Bay of Naples, description 
which exploits the full resources of the standard imagery of the Sublime and 
the Beautiful. After luxuriating in "this delightful prospect," Brydone ob- 
serves: "Our ship is going so smooth, that we are scarce sensible of the 
motion; and if this wind continue, before to-morrow night we shall be in 
sight of Sicily. Adieu. The captain is making a bowl of grog, and promising 
us a happy voyage." At this point Brydone has the reader entirely with him, 
and it is now time for the comic release. He proceeds: "16th [May, 1770]. АП 
wrong — Sick to death — Execrable sirocc wind, and directly contrary — 
Vile heaving waves — A plague of all sea voyages" (1 25-96). 

Again, while pausing on the top of Mt Etna, Brydone indulges iu two 
pages of rapt speculation on the excellence of mountaintops as sites for 
philosophic meditation. Wrought to an elevation by the delightful prospect 
before both his outer and his inner eye, he is suddenly brought to earth — he 
sprains his ankle. He comments: "In the very midst of these meditations, my 
philosophy was at once overset, and in a moment I found myself relapsed 
into a poor miserable mortal; . . . and your poor philosopher was obliged to 
hop on one leg, with two men supporting him, for several miles over the 
snow" (1218-219). We can hardly help recalling the findings of the speaker 
in Switt's Mechanical Operation of the Spirit: "Spiritual Intrigues . . . gen- 
erally conclude like all others; they may branch upwards towards Heaven, 
but the Root is in the Earth. Too intense a Contemplation is not the Business 
of Flesh and Blood; it must by the necessary Course of Things, in a little 
Time, let go its Hold, and fall into Matter." The illustration employed by 
Swift to embody his point anticipates Brydone's ironic accident on Etna; 
Swift instances "that Philosopher, who, while his Thoughts and Eyes were 


16 "Egotisms. From My Own Sensations." 
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fixed upon the Constellations, found himself seduced by his lower Parts into 
a Ditch." 

Brydone's tendency to moralize overtly the action of comic disillusion is 
apparent also in another passage. On the boat trip from Catania to Syracuse, 
the travelers spy a large healthy turtle afloat in the water. Meditating on 
soup, they labor to maneuver the boat alongside. “Не was already our own 
in idea, and we were only thinking of the various ways in which he should 
be dressed: — When — how vain and transitory all human possessions! the 
turtle made a plunge, slipped through [the boatmen's] fingers, and dis- 
appeared in a moment, and with him all our hopes. — We looked very fool- 
ish at each other, without uttering a мога...” (1 286-287). It is clear that 
Brydone is not simply transcribing actual experience: what he is doing is 
locating pretexts for gratifying his audience's desire to see experience moral- 
ized by means of the pattern of comic reversal. The disappointments and 
embarrassments presented by Brydone sometimes take on the color of mock- 
heroic, indeed of mock-Odyssey. Leaving Malta by ship for Agrigento, he 
passes near the island of Gozzo, which he takes to be the ancient abode of 
Calypso. He writes: "You may believe we expected something very fine; but 
we were disappointed. . . . We looked, as we went along the coast, for the 
grotto of the goddess, but could see nothing that resembled it. Neither could 
we observe those verdant banks eternally covered with flowers; nor those 
lofty trees for ever in blossom, that lost their heads in the clouds, and 
afforded a shade to the sacred baths of her and her nymphs” (п 2-3). But 
here the absence of the “verdant banks eternally covered with flowers” miti- 
gates the levity of the mock-naive opening: we end with a tone which seri- 
ously recalls the Miltonic lost paradise. The mock-heroic ends, as it often 
does in eighteenth-century literature, in something close to real elegy. 

Thus, unlike Hawkesworth’s Voyages, which appealed through the sheer 
exoticism of Oceanic settings and customs quite soberly recorded, Brydone’s 
Tour extended a more profound invitation to the reader of 1773. He must 
have encountered its received ideas and conventionalized emotional patterns 
with a delighted shock of recognition, for, as Johnson says of Gray’s Elegy, it 
“abounds with images which find a mirror in every mind, and with senti- 
ments to which every bosom returns an echo.” And perhaps no image in the 
Tour made so powerful an appeal as the image of man which underlies these 
repeated patterns of comic reversal: despite his capacities for brisk locomo- 
tion, observation, and reportage, man is limited and frail, as his occasional 
awareness of some vague loss should remind him. It is this theme of the 
permanent limitations of man which allies writers so different as Swift and 
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Burke, Johnson and Hume, and it is Brydone's expression of it which helps 
account for the popularity of his Tour and which gives him for us the appear- 
ance of a consummately representative man.” 





Sicily in 1778. Carte de la Sicile Moderne faite d'aprés de Nouvelles Observations 
en 1778. Map Division 


17 That the appeal of Brydone's Tour was not limited to England alone is indicated by the 
catalogue of the Lancaster ( Massachusetts) Circulating Library, a collection of some fifty titles 
assembled in 1790-1791. As John D. Cushing points out, "The committee appointed to select 
the first titles obviously went about its work with great care" ( Bulletin of The New York Public 
Library тхту [August 1960] 433). The sixth accession, the ca e indicates, was "Bridans 
tour thro’ Scisily & Mala.” Only after Brydone was safely laid in did the committee go on to 
acquire items like The Spectator, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's Letters, Young's Night T. oughts, 
Thomson's Seasons, Gay's Fables, and Paradise Lost. 


Richard Watson Gilder and the 
New York Tenement House Commission of 1894* 


By MicHAEL G. KAMMEN 
Harvard University 


ICHARD WATSON GILDER was exposed at an early age to "how 

the other half lives." In 1856, at the age of twelve, his father took him to 

view the mission at Five Points in New York. Young Richard remembered 

"going up some stairs in a house in Cow Bay — an impasse. À door was 

opened and I saw in the half-darkness a huddle of human creatures. . .. We 

climbed down into a dreadful sub-cellar, and I saw a man apparently dying 

on a litter of straw.” The acerbity of this experience remained indelibly 

implanted in the mind of the future chairman of the New York Tenement 
House Commission of 1894. 

His work in that capacity crowned the career of a man best known as 
editor of The Century from its birth in 1881 to his death in 1909. Although 
deficient in formal education, Gilder hurdled that barrier to become a poet, 
biographer, and critic of considerable popularity in his day. Historians of 
American literature regard him as one bulwark of the Genteel Tradition — 
the American auxiliary of the Victorian vanguard against vulgarity. We are 
thus faced by the paradox of the literary conservative as a socio-political 
liberal. The sordid aspects of life which Gilder the editor shied away from, 
Gilder the reformer confronted boldly.? 

To explain this paradox one must recognize the several strains and cur- 
rents flowing through this man of transition. Though committed to the Gen- 
teel Tradition in belles-lettres, he was a precursor of the Progressive in civic 
affairs — bringing moralism and idealism to municipal improvement. What 
linked these two impulses was his febrile commitment to human decency in 
both standards of living and literature. Gilder possessed far too much energy 
to content himself with the velleities of the poet (another of his literary 
activities). George Viereck wrote that “Swinburne put his passion into his 


* Inscribed to Mrs Leah Kammen and to the memory of Mrs Ida Lazerow. The author acknowl- 
edges his debt to Miss Rosamond Gilder for a most helpful interview, and to Professor Frank 
Freidel for guidance. 


1 Letters of Richard Watson Gilder, Rosamond Gilder, éd (Boston 1918) 17. 


3 See Arthur W. John, A History of Scribner's Monthly and The Century Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine, 1870-1900, unpublished PhD dissertation, Harvard University 1951; for an adequate 
sketch of his interests and activities sée Dictionary of American Biography. 
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verse. Gilder spent his passion in tenement house reform and in social 
service." ? 

A New York newspaper's crusade led indirectly to Gilder’s tenement 
activity. A series of articles on housing conditions which had appeared 
in the New York Press during the early part of 1894 led the legislature 
to pass an act authorizing the governor to appoint a commission to in- 
quire into all phases of the tenement house problem. In May Governor 
Roswell Flower named a commission of eight which elected Gilder its 
chairman.* 

He was intellectually and temperamentally suited to his task. In 1887 he 
had written in a Century editorial that “The question of improving the life 
of the toiling masses is the main political and social problem of the age, 
and will remain so until it is solved.” 5 And he viewed his brief leadership 
of the Kindergarten Association as “a means of developing a better civic 
life, a higher standard of living and of acting among the people of the 
tenements.” © What is more, during a decade which witnessed the perva- 
sive grip of Social Darwinism on so many, Gilder could write that "Even 
the dullest and lowest intelligence will in time respond to an ameliorated 
environment." 7 

Gilder's appearance belied his energy. He was slender and frail, with an 
olive complexion, dark hair parted in the center, and a heavy mustache. He 
seemed to fly to his appointments at a half-run, his black cloak streaming be- 
hind. When seen walking, he was bent slightly forward, always hurrying. 
Expending himself without reserve, he worked at a prodigious pace which 
periodically brought him to the verge of nervous exhaustion.® 


8 Edward Wagenknecht, "Richard Watson Gilder: Poet and Editor of the Transition,” Boston 
University Studies in English 1 (1955) 91; George Sylvester Viereck, "Some Reminiscences of 
Richard Watson Gilder,” The Forum xiu (1910) 76. 

* For a brief history of the problem $ee Lawrence Veiller, Tenement House Reform in New 
York 1834-1900 (New York 1900); Thé Tenement House Problem, А. W. De Forest and 
L. Veiller, eds (New York 1908) 1 105. Others on the committee were Dr Cyrus Edson, Com- 
missioner of Health, who was experienced through research in sanitary science; George B. Post, 
an architect, and William Washington, a civil engineer, who were to look into the architecture 
of the tenements; Roger Foster, an anti-Tammany Democrat, and John P. Schuchman, a Tam- 
many leader, both lawyers, who were to handle legal questions; Solomon Moses, connected with 
United Hebrew Charities; and Edward Mars who served as secretary to the committee. 
The New York Times, 10 June 1894, 9 (hereafter referred to as Times). 

5 "Labor Parties," The Century x (1887) 652; "An Object Lesson in Municipal Government" 
хуп (1890) 792. 

9 Letters 205. 

7 “The Wage-earner's Interest in Improved Housing," The Century xxx (1896) 794. 

8 Robert Underwood Johnson, Remembered Yesterdays (Boston 1923) 88; Rosamond Gilder, 
personal interview, New York City, 3 и 1959, with the author; Frank L. Tooker, The Joys 
and Tribulations of an Editor (New York 1924) 60. 
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The Tenement Commission was instructed to investigate every building 
rented to three or more families living independently,’ noting its construc- 
tion, healthfulness, safety, and the effect of tenement house life on the edu- 
cation, savings, and morals of the inhabitants. Gilder even requested his in- 
vestigators to note when adjacent tall buildings blocked the light and venti- 
lation of tenements.!? 

The Commission devoted especial attention to questions of cost and profit. 
They were to determine the value of houses, the original investment, the 
average yearly income, taxes, insurance, and repairs. Then the investigators 
were to discover the assessed value, what the present owner had paid, and 
finally the absolute value of the tenement.!! Gilder's colleagues pursued a 
precise program: to examine those tenements considered by the Health De- 
partment unfit for human habitation; to examine those cellars ordered va- 
cated by the Board of Health as places for eating and sleeping; to examine 
those tenements reported as overcrowded; and to examine model tene- 
ments. ® 

In pursuit of their goals the commissioners inquired into existing legisla- 
tion, gathered statistics, and held hearings. Gilder stated their objective 
when he wrote that 


We hope to make a very strong showing, — a sensitive, businesslike and 
unsensational report which will suggest an advance all along the line, and 
which we hope will have so much public opinion behind it as to carry 
influence with our legislators and local government. 


Gilder's leadership imparted a sense of urgency and dispatch. Notified of 
his position on May 9, he called the first meeting for May 12, and a second 
only six days Іаќег.!* By the 14th he had begun to consult individuals and 


9 This marked the distinction between tenements and flats. Times, 12 June 1894, 1. Attemptin 
to distinguish between the two caused the committee some difficulty. See letter from Richar 
Watson Gilder, NYC, to Dr Tracy, 20 Oct 1894, R. W. Gilder Letter-Press Book ( Vol May 1894 
to Mar 1898) New York Public Library. ( Gilder is hereafter referred to as RWG, and this Letter- 
Press Book as LPB-I. All the letter books are found in the Manuscript Division of the NYPL.) 
In this letter Gilder stated that 59.26% of the total population of New York (2 million) 
inhabited tenements. The Times stated that 8096 of фе populace were tenement dwellers. 
14 Nov 1894, 4. 

10 RWG, NYC, to Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Wash, DC, 19 May 1894, LPB-I; RWG, NYC, to 
Edward Marshall, 9 June 1894, LPB-I. 

11 RWG, NYC, to Marshall, 28 Sept 1894, LPB-I. 

12 Times, 10 June 1894, 9. 

18 RWG, NYC, to Wright, Wash, DC, 19 May 1894, LPB-I; RWG, NYC, to Ellen Collins, 
14 June 1894, LPB-L. 

14 Times, 10 June 1894, 9. 
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institutions, and had reviewed the report of the 1884 Commission.!5 Gilder 
solicited information from every conceivable source. In Washington he ob- 
tained personal assistance from the Bureau of Labor, the Census Bureau, the 
Immigration Bureau, the Treasury Department, and the Department of State. 
The last mentioned undertook to make inquiries: anent the housing of the 
poor in Europe and the Far East. Gilder noted that the congressional inquiry 
into the Padrone system was about to begin, and suggested to the members 
of his subcommittee on morals that they attend sessions in order to learn 
more about the conditions of peoples abroad. The Commission paid partic- 
ular attention to British tenement house laws and the British bath system.!9 

To learn methods of compiling neighborhood population statistics Gilder 
corresponded with Hull House, in Chicago, from which he later acquired na- 
tionality distribution maps. Moreover, he wrote to the public school super- 
intendents of fifteen major cities, asking to what extent their schools were 
provided with playgrounds, especially in the more crowded quarters.” 

Locally Gilder engaged the help of Jacob A. Riis, the Danish journalist 
and social reformer. Riis investigated the problem of schools and play- 
grounds, and proved invaluable in many other capacities. For example, he 
served as liaison between Gilder and a Columbia College professor who 
undertook with some interested students the work of the subcommittee on 
morals and education.1? 

Gilder drew much information from the Board of Health, the Building 
Department, the Fire and Police Departments, and the Department of Parks. 
The health problem provides a typical example of Gilder's thoroughness. He 


15 The only previous commission, under the direction of Dr Felix Adler, and much more limited 
in scope. Gilder wrote that its job had been well done so far as it went. New York Daily 
Tribune, 25 Nov 1894, 14 (hereafter referred to as Tribune). 


16 RWG, NYC, to Marshall, 14 May 1894; to Charles D. Kellogg, 14 May 1894, LPB-I; Tene- 
ment House Commission, Chairman's Report, undated, leaf 58, LPB-I; RWG, NYC, to Hon. A. A. 
Adee, 19 June 1894; to Hon. Walter Q. Gresham, 29 Jan 1895, LPB-I; RWG, NYC, to Foster, 
29 Oct 1894; to Dr Albert Shaw, LPB-I; "The New Civic Spirit,” The Century хуп (1895) 474. 
17 RWG, NYC, to F. F. Browne, Chicago, 14 May 1894; to Jane Addams, 17 July 1894, LPB-I. 
In addition, Gilder sought maps of the following nature: 1) A map of the entire city showing 
population density by sanitary districts as well as by wards. This was to be based on the recent 
Health Department census and the U S census of 1890. 2) A city map showing the proportion 
of population living in tenements. 3) City maps of 1860, 1870, 1880 and 1890 showing popula- 
tion by wards with the object of opens ан growth in density of population, points 
of congestion, etc. 4) Maps of death rates. RWG, NYC, to F. E. Pierce, Eagle's Mere, Pa, 14 Sept 
1894, LPB-I; See for example RWG, NYC, to the Supt of Public Schools, Denver, Colo, 19 Oct 
1894, LPB-I. 

18 Later, in November, Professor Giddings and a group looked into the question of the educa- 
tion of tenement house children. Times, 14 Nov 1894, 9; RWG, NYC, to Giddings, 11 Dec 1894, 
LPB-I; Jacob A. Riis, “Playgrounds for City Schools,” The Century xxv1 (1894) 657-666; RWG, 
NYC, to Riis, 16 May 1894; 20 Oct 1894; 24 Oct 1894, LPB-I. 
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learned that fifty physicians planned to do summer field work in 1894, and 
asked them to submit to his committee any data of importance, especially 
the effect of tenement house conditions on the health of infants and the rela- 
tionship of over-crowding to “immodesty and immorality.” 19 

Gilder employed a physician to make a special study of disease in the 
tenements, and the chairman personally scrutinized the bathing houses 
opened by the cities, by private charities, and by private enterprise. Finally, 
he wanted to know the "number and position of public lavatories, also of 
public drinking fountains for man or beast, throughout the city. By lavator- 
ies I mean W. C.’s” (Gilder's emphasis ).*° 

The result was almost a plethora of information from city, state, and na- 
tional authorities with which to make maps and graphs. "We have accumu- 
lated a great mass of material and are still accumulating it," Gilder wrote, 
"and [we] are formulating important suggestions." ?! 

The Commission held six secret sessions through the end of June and then 
adjourned until September. Subcommittees, however, remained active dur- 
ing the summer months, all coordinated and supervised by Gilder. Employ- 
ing a corps of 25 men and women to collect data, the Commission had in- 
spected 2,200 tenements by July 10. 

Gilder did not find the hot summer of 1894 pleasant. Taking tenement 
house fires and their causes as his special field of inquiry, he obtained a shield 
from the fire department entitling him to pass the fire lines at any time, and 
the clang of the fire-bell, night or day, was the signal for him to follow the 
engines. As soon as the fire was in hand, Gilder, clad in oil-skins, helmet, and 
coat, clambered throughout the building’s scorching heat and smoke. Such 
activities helped his health not at all, but contributed greatly to the Commis- 
sion’s knowledge of tenement conditions.” 

19 RWG, NYC, to Charles G. Wilson, Cyrus Edson, Thomas J. Brady, Hugh Bonner, T. H. 


Byrnes, 23 May 1894; to Charles Burns, Rudolph Elsas, 24 Sept 1894; RWG, NYC, to Edson, 
14 June 1894, LPB-I. 

20 RWG, NYC, to Edson, 30 Oct 1894; to Simon Baruch, 13 Sept 1894; to A. D. Parker, 11 Nov 
1894, LPB-I. 

31 RWG, NYC, to Moses, 23 May 1894; to Gustav Schwab, 15 Nov 1894, LPB-I. 

22 The subcommittees were: Superintendence of general examinations and statistics; Construc- 
tion as to sanitary conditions and safety from fire; Rentals, loss, and profits — legal questions; 
Health, cleanliness, rooms, persons, questions of parks, and public baths; Education, savings, 
and morals; Experience of other committees at home and abroad. Times, 10 June 1804, 9; RWG, 
NYC, to Moses, 13 July 1894, LPB-I; Times, 3 July 1894; 2; Times, 7 July 1894, 9. When their 
work was completed in January 1895 they had examined a total of 8,441 houses. Tenement 
House Problem 1 105. 

28 "Richard Watson Gilder...forsook poetry in the hot summer months to run about from 
one tenement house fire to the other." The World, 26 Nov 1894, 3; Mrs Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
“Richard Watson Gilder — Personal Memories," The Outlook cxxx (1922) 877; Johnson, Yester- 
days, 117; for a typical example of Gilder in action see RWG, NYC, to Foster, 2 June 1894, LPB-I. 
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Gilder suffered acutely from pathological acrophobia and climbed the 
long ladders only with the greatest difficulty. But his high spirits rarely de- 
serted him. Once, after a fire, he remarked to Chief Bresnan, "Chief, do you 
know what I thought when you were dragging me up that last ladder? I 
thought you were mightly lucky to have me to pull, and not President 
Cleveland." ** (The president outweighed the slender Gilder by about 100 
pounds.) 

While the Commission was active there were hundreds of tenement fires 
in New York, in seven of which sixteen lives were lost. Gilder ascertained 
that though less than 3346 of the buildings in the city were tenements, they 
were the scene of more than 50% of all fires.*5 

Gilder’s tenement work was the more remarkable for being only one of 
several concurrent undertakings. During this same summer of 1894 he 
served on the executive committee of the Good Government Club, and he 
also helped organize the Anti-Spoils League. As he wrote to a friend, "I am 
living at this moment three (at least) separate lives; Ist, the magazine. . . ; 
2nd, Tenement House Committee work ...; 3rd, municipal campaign 
politics." 29 

Although the Commission had accomplished a great deal by the autumn 
of 1894, the general public remained relatively unaware of the fact. ^I think 
that the newspapers have not paid as much attention to this matter as its 
importance demands," Gilder told an interviewer. In May most New York 
newspapers published a letter stating the Commission's existence and ob- 
jectives, and proceeded to ignore the Gilder group thereafter. The New 
York Daily Tribune, for example, did not mention the Commission from 
May 25 until November 17.27 

A New York Times editorial percipiently noted one reason: 


The trouble is that the men and women who make public opinion do not 
themselves suffer from what is called the tenement-house system, which 
is, in fact, no system at all, but the result of the unchecked competition of 
builders to extract from a given space of ground the largest possible rent. 


24 Gilder's humor was a delight to all who knew him. In recommending ]. B. Reynolds for 
membership in the Century Club, Gilder once wrote, "No reformer is clubable unless he has 
a sense of humor... ." RWG, NYC, to Committee on Admissions, Century Association, 16 April 
1895, R. W. Gilder LPB, (Vol Feb 1895 to Dec 1896 hereafter referred to as LPB-II); Rosamond 
Gilder, personal interview, NYC, 3 April 1959, with the author; Van Rensselaer, “Gilder” 878. 
25 “Richard Watson Gilder,” The Century туп (1910) 628—629. 

26 RWG, NYC, to Charles S. Fairchild, 17 Oct 1894, Fairchild Papers, Box VI, #116, New- 
York Historical Society; Letters 248-250, 257. 

27 “The public has known comparatively little of the commission.” The World, 26 Nov 1894, 
8; Tribune, 25 Nov 1894, 14; Tribune, May 1894, 2. 
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The Times, in fact, was the only paper to devote any copy to the work of the 
Commission in this, its first phase. It had anticipated their work in February 
(1894) with a lengthy article which cited the need for tenement house 
teform. Again in July, it foreshadowed the report of the Commission 
by publishing several columns of statistics bearing on tenement house 
life.?8 

By March 1895 Gilder was able to write that "The papers have responded 
splendidly ... Herald, Tribune, Times, Mail, World and the Evening Post, 
to say nothing of other papers have hammered away like good fellows.” ?? 
What occurred during these months to produce such a drastic turn- 
about? How did an innocent investigation become a cause célébre prom- 
inently before the public eye? 


II 


The Commission began its public hearings in November. These were held 
three times a week in the old brownstone courthouse in City Hall Park. 
Gilder considered them most important because they lent an opportunity 
for interested parties to raise their voices in opposition. The first hearings 
concentrated on questions of fire safety, followed by sessions on the expe- 
rience of foreign communities in dealing with problems of tenement over- 
crowding.9? 

The hearings continued until December 7 1894. The examiners called 
upon the owners of condemned tenements to answer questions regarding 
their profits. Most of these owners appeared, but only because the Commis- 
sion had the subpoena power. The most unwilling of all these witnesses 
provided the most shocking exposé of the hearings, and brought to bear 
the full force of public opinion behind Gilder's cause.?! 

The Trinity Church Corporation stood exposed as an extensive owner of 
tenements and guilty of numerous and flagrant injustices. As one daily wrote 
of the most powerful and widely respected ecclesiastical organization in the 
city, "It is a shortsighted policy . . . that induced it to oppose the law. . . . 
Better things should be expected from such a source." 8? 


28 Times, 14 Nov 1894; Times, 23 Feb 1894, 10; Tímes, 3 July 1894, 2, 
29 RWG, NYC, to Marshall, 11 March 1895, LPB-I. 


80 RWG, NYC, to James B. Reynolds, 12 Nov 1894; to Post, 27 Nov 1894; to Hon. Howland 
Robbins, 5 Nov 1894, LPB-I; Times, 17 Nov 1804, 10; Tribune, 17 Nov 1894, 11. 


31 Tribune, 25 Nov 1894, 14; RWG, NYC, to Foster, 21 Nov 1894, LPB-I. 
33 Tribune, 28 Nov 1894, 6. 
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Both Gilder and the press sharply criticized Trinity for its ramshackle 
tenements. The New York Times ran such headlines as: 


RICH TRINITY'S TENANTS 

THEY LIVE IN AGED BUILDINGS POORLY SUPPLIED WITH WATER 

VESTRYMEN ARE NOT COMMUNICATIVE 
THAT OPIUM "JOINT" NOT A SUBJECT THEY CARE TO TALK ABOUT 8з 

TRINITY'S SALOON INCOME 

LOW DRINKING PLACES ON LAND OWNED BY THE CORPORATION 

SUNDAY IN THE CHURCH AND IN A CORPORATION TENEMENT 
FROM SANCTUARY TO BEER PARTY 


Of course the public was fascinated. And they gasped in righteous indigna- 
tion when they read that the death rate in Trinity’s tenements was higher 
than elsewhere.*4 

Colonel S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, controller of the Trinity Corporation, 
testified on December 7, at the last public session. Gilder asked him: 


“Have you visited the backyard of No. 47 Charlton Street recently?” 

“Why yes; I went there last week and found it tolerably clean,” answered 
Colonel Cruger. 

“Well I don’t agree with you. I found it filthy,” said Mr. Gilder in a tone 
of disgust. 


Cruger later explained that it was too expensive to install running water in 
old tenements.?5 

Gilder found this exposure an unpleasant but unshirkable duty. “It surely 
would have been cowardly,” he later wrote, “had the Committee . . . con- 
fined its inquiries among obscure owners of inferior tenements.” 3° 

As 1894 drew to a close Gilder wearied of the thankless work. He wrote 
to a friend that he was engaged upon “а work into which I was forced by 
state authorities without my knowledge — but which being in I must see 
through. It will last only a few weeks longer." The legislature had appro- 
priated $10,000 to defray the Commission's expenses, but by year's end little 


88 An opium den was found on Hudson Street in a tenement owned by Trinity. Times, 9 Dec 

1884, 1. 

34 Times, 9 Dec 1894, 1; 18 Dec 1894, 3; 24 Dec 1894, 8; 14 Dec 1894, 2. 

35 Times, 8 Dec 1894, 3. There was another side to Gilder as an inquisitor. Once an Italian 

on the witness stand was unable to understand the questions put to him in conventional ш 
hraseology and monotonous legal intonation. One lawyer after another tried in vain to е 

Bimsolf clear. Then Gilder took over, spoke slowly, distinctly, and used colloquial speech. The 

man understood at once and intelligently answered question after question. Van Rensselaer, 

“Gilder” 378. 

86 RWG, NYC, to Stephen Р. Nash, 17 Jan 1895, LPB-I. 
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remained. In addition, at this point Gilder began to be besieged by ‘helpful’ 
mail from the ‘lunatic fringe,’ suggesting, among other things, wild designs 
for new fire escapes.” 

Other annoying elements plagued Gilder. There existed in theory, but 
not in fact, a permanent tenement commission consisting of the mayor 
and several representatives of different departments. Gilder’s attempt to 
activate this group was unsuccessful, as was his effort to organize a new 
one which would not “sink into the desuetude of the present permanent 
Commission." 38 

His activity on Christmas Eve epitomized Gilder's conscientious conduct. 
After writing some fifteen letters relative to Committee business, he spent 
the night touring the bowery with a police detective assigned to conduct him 
through "the more interesting localities." As one reporter wrote, "Christmas 
Eve was selected as a time when the houses would be crowded and therefore 
most likely to exhibit whatever defects they might have in arrangement or 
management." From an interview the following day a reporter learned 
that Gilder "saw much drunkenness among the inmates, and few signs of 
Christmas." 3? 

The official existence of the Tenement House Commission ended on Jan- 
чагу 1 1895. Since September the members had been digesting and assim- 
ilating their mass of data into a report to be presented to the state legislature 
upon its first meeting in January. By mid-December Gilder devoted himself 
exclusively to writing the report, and his most perplexing problem was how 
drastic he might make his recommendations.*° 

Few realized the physical exertions the work imposed upon the chairman. 
Gilder’s colleagues on the Committee and many others took an earnest and 
fruitful part in the work, but he provided the dynamic force and was the 
most eloquent spokesman. A friend recalled many years later that “Не gave 
personal attention to all the details." This was especially true of the report. 
Gilder compiled statistics in great bulk, scanning newspapers, for example, 
to compute deaths in tenements as contrasted with other areas. Gilder wrote 


87 RWG, NYC, to Mrs peer Inness Jr, Montclair, NJ, 26 Nov 1894, R. W. Gilder LPB 
(Vol Feb 1894 to Feb 1895 hereafter referred to as LPB-III); The World, 26 Nov 1894, 8; 
at the outset, in the absence of state funds to pay their bills, members of the committee advanced 
$800 from their own pockets, and all, of course, served without compensation. RWG, NYC, to 
Hon. James A. Roberts, Albany, 18 July 1894; to Parker, 26 Oct 1894, LPB-I; RWG, NYC, to 
Charles E. Brehm, 19 Nov 1894, LPB-I. 

38 RWG, NYC, to R. Fulton Cutting 28 Oct 1894, LPB-L 

зә LPB-I; LPB-III; Tribune, 26 Dec 1894, 7; Times 26 Dec 1894, 9. 


40 RWG, NYC, to W. W. Rockhill, Wash, DC, 18 Sept 1894; to Moses, 24 Dec 1894; to Walter 
Laidlaw, 12 Jan 1895; to E. I. Renick, Wash, DC, 24 Dec 1894, LPB-I. 
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most of the report, prepared the index and read all of the proof himself — 
refusing to accept surrogates.‘ 

His sense of duty must have become occasionally officious. He wrote to 
the public printer in Albany, “Т beg leave to ask when the proofs of the re- 
port will be ready. Yt is important that no pages should be printed that have 
not been read by myself. ...” But, Gilder was generous financially as well 
as physically. He corrected the proofs at his own expense, and later he had 
copies of the report privately printed and distributed to influential people.” 

The legislature received the report, recommendations, and supplements 
on January 17 1895. The extent to which the event was a personal triumph 
is suggested by a contemporary headline: 


MR. GILDER'S COMMITTEE MAKES ITS RECOMMENDATIONS 48 


The voluminous report ** touched on such questions as immigration, popula- 
tion density, overcrowding,“ building plans, fire-proofing, and death rates. 
Especial attention was paid to those known as rear tenements, i. e., buildings 
built on the rear of the Jot, behind a front tenement house with an interven- 
ing courtyard of about 25 feet between.“ 

The report also treated such subordinate issues as the need for public 
parks in tenement neighborhoods, the need for dock parks or recreation piers, 
the need for public baths, the question of rentals, of improved tenements 
erected by philanthropic societies, as well as questions of plumbing and 
sanitation.“ Finally, 21 lengthy related recommendations were offered. 


41 RWG, NYC, to Edson, 18 Oct 1894; Van Rensselaer, “Gilder ,” 877; RWG, NYC, to Mar- 
shall, 14 Dec 1894, LPB-I; RWG, NYC, to Foster, 4 Oct 1895, R. W. Gilder LPB (Vol April 
1895 to April 1898 hereafter referred to as LPB-IV); Van Rensselaer, “Gilder” 379; she also re- 
calls “Once when I was dining at his house he left the table and went upstairs to answer an insist- 
ent note, and someone who efter a while went to seek him found him buried in his tenement report 
proofs. He had forgotten that he had had of his dinner nothing but the soup” (378). 

42 RWG, NYC, to J. W. Lyon, Albany, 18 Feb 1895, LPB-I; to Foster, 4 Oct 1895, LPB-IV; to 
В. E. Carey, 29 Jan 1895, LPB-I. 

48 RWG, NYC, to Nash, 16 Jan 1895, LPB-I; Times, 18 Jan 1895, 18; Tribune, 18 Jan 1895, 11. 
44 Including the public hearings it added up to 250,000 words plus numerous maps and dia- 
grams. RWG, NYC, to Mrs Clare de Graffenried, Wash, DC, 29 Jan 1895, LPB-I. 

45 It was revealed, for example, that 37,000 tenements housed more than 1,300,000 persons. 
The World, 26 Nov 1894, 3. 

46 Tenement House Problem x 105. 

41 Tenement House Problem 1 106. Many of these were addressed not merely to the legislature, 
but in a special sense to the city authorities, referring to reforms more in the power of the local 
government than of the Senate and Assembly. Gilder wrote to Mayor Strong that, “For this 
reason it is hoped that the report may receive your careful attention, and that all its recom- 
mendations may appeal to your good judgment, and win your support.” RWG, NYC, to Hon. 
W. L. Strong, 18 Jan 1895, LPB-I. 

48 Report of the Tenement House Committee (Albany 1895) 63—79, passim. 
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Late in January Gilder expressed his satisfaction with the work of the 
Commission. "It is now the duty of the people; and especially of the authori- 
ties at Albany and New York to do their part. The recommendations of the 
committee are far from being extreme; it would . . . be a public misfortune 
if they were not adopted." With a proleptic touch he wrote to a friend that 
"The requirements as to building are simply a further step in advance. ... 
The general reception of the report has been most enthusiastic, and if the 
Legislature and City Government should vote ‘no’ I think the public would 
show great discontent, as it is in the interest of the whole community." 4 

Only two newspapers opposed the report, objecting that it would increase 
both public expense and the cost to the tenants. The Times felt the recom- 
mendations necessarily called for the minimum possible, and proceeded to 
note that: 


Nobody can read the full summary . . . of the report of һе... Commission 
without being impressed, not merely by the industry and public spirit of 
its authors, but with the moderation and practicality of their conclusions 
and judgments. . .. They have been careful not to make recommendations 
that cannot be enforced without an expense that would make the holding 
of tenement-house property unprofitable. . . .5? 


Gilder had written several months previously: “If we can only formulate 
our suggestions and propose laws wisely and without mistake, I think they 
will go through." But wisdom alone would not have been sufficient in the 
face of the severe opposition accumulating in Albany. The New York tene- 
ments had been built largely before the Board of Health began to impose 
restrictions on builders. These tenements were not easily converted into 
buildings fully fit for human habitation. The planners of new tenements 
compounded the problem by insisting that they not be put at a disadvantage 
in competing with owners of the old by being forced to make more humane 
(and therefore costly) accommodations.5! 


III 


By early February the Commission communicated constantly with men 
prominent in Albany, including Governor Flower. Measures were taken to 
partially placate the opposition of the New York builders. Letters were sent 
to individual assemblymen and senators, and Gilder prevailed upon Seth 


19 RWG, NYC, to Dennis, 28 Jan 1895; to Charles S. Smith, 25 Jan 1895, LPB-I. 
50 RWG, NYC, to Smith, 25 Jan 1895, LPB-I; Times, 18 Jan 1895, 4. 
51 RWG, NYC, to Edson, 28 Nov 1894, LPB-I; Times, 14 May 1894, 4. 
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Low and Abram Hewitt to write letters to the Legislature favorable to the 
tenement house bills.5? 

Through March and April Gilder worked in Albany for the passage of 
these bills, reviewing every amendment and change proposed, carefully 
scrutinizing and plotting strategy. He believed he had the support of an 
aroused and adamant public, and retained his confidence and optimism 
throughout. He seemed to revel in the role of underdog in his crusade. 


Of course, I am handicapped a good deal by the fact that the leaders 
who have charge of our bills % are really unacquainted both with the 
general subject and the details of the bills, whereas they are met by critics 
of it who are themselves builders for tenement house owners and who 
have the great advantage of being official representatives of our city. 
However, the general sentiment is strongly in favor of our measures and 
they will pull through. It is very unfortunate that the only member of the 
Commission who is able to go to Albany constantly and visit with these 
people is a “literary fellar.” © 


Through adroit control of public opinion Gilder brought effective pressure 
to bear on Albany. He wrote public letters which appeared with frequency 
in the New York press in which he exposed the vested interests opposed to 
tenement reform. The builders contended that an increase in owner-costs 
would entail a proportionate increase in the rentals. Gilder denied this, 
citing the decreasing price of fire-proof material and the increased competi- 
tion. In a typical interview he remarked, “At the present moment the whole 
responsibility rests with the Legislature. Will they act for the benefit of a 
few, or for the benefit of the whole people?” 56 

By March a considerable civic movement had developed in New York to 
promote the designs of the Gilder Commission. The chairman gathered 
petitions from every ward of New York City to be sent to Albany, and he 
spoke relentlessly over the entire Gotham area to all who would hear him. 
On January 30, for example, Gilder held a mass meeting at Cooper Union. 
Henry George also spoke, a mob of single-taxers cheering him оп." 


53 RWG, NYC, to Rev John B. Devine, 14 Feb 1895, LPB-II; to Dennis, 28 Jan 1895, LPB-I; 
to Seth Low, 1 Feb 1895; to Abram Hewitt, 1 Feb 1895, LPB-I. 

58 “Since I was in Albany I have learned certain particulars about a part of the opposition which 
will be valuable to me in the future.” RWG, NYC, to Marshall, 4 Mar 1895, LPB-I. 

54 Danforth Ainsworth in the Assembly, and Edward O’Connor in the Senate. 

55 RWG, NYC, to Hon. D. E. Ainsworth, Albany, 22 March 1895, LPB-I; Alex Lituran, NYC, 
to Rev John P. Peters, 26 March 1895, LPB-I; RWG, NYC, to Marshall, 4 March 1895, LPB-I; 
to Marshall, 21 Mar 1895, LPB-I. 

56 The World, 4 Mar 1895, 5. 

57 RWG, NYC, to Moses, 8 Feb 1895; to Edwin T. Rice Jr, 11 Feb 1895; to Reynolds, 2 Feb 
1895, LPB-I; Tribune, 31 Jan 1895, 4. 
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The relationship between Gilder and George, by the way, was curious. 
The tenement reformers claimed George’s purpose was to subvert their 
meetings to propagate his own panacea. Addressing a large audience on 
February 3, George opposed the Commission’s recommendations! He ac- 
knoweledged the value of their work in bringing disgraceful conditions to 
the public attention, but he felt their reforms fell short of what was really 
required. After condemning Gilder’s proposals, George veered off into a 
dissemination of his land tax notions.*® 

Two months later two articles appeared in Leslie’s Weekly. In the first 
Gilder outlined the rationale behind his recommendations. The second, en- 
titled “Mr. George’s Criticism,” contrasted the shocking facts stated with 
the “feeble” remedies offered. George insisted that the report ignored the 
real cause of over-crowding — high rent, and that all the recommendations 
called for increased expenditures — which only led to higher rent. 

He accused Gilder of “milk-and-water socialism,” fashionable in society 
and dominant in both press and pulpit. He felt Gilder regarded the poor as 
a species apart, to be inspected, instructed, regulated, and kindly helped by 
their betters. He concluded by proposing an end to taxes on buildings in 
favor of the land tax а]опе.59 

These obstacles compounded Gilder's task in Albany — to push his four 
bills through the legislature. But by April 1 the three lesser bills were as- 
sured of success. On March 4 the governor signed the Mulberry Bend Bill 
which provided funds for a park to be constructed on that site. The East 
Side Small Parks Bill and the Playground Bill followed in close succession. 
The latter required a playground to be built with every future school.” 

The path of the fourth bill was steeper and slower. The most significant of 
the four, it included nearly all of the Commission's 21 recommendations. 
Gilder felt “. . . it needs constant watching and attendance; in fact, it has to 
be personally conducted or the mischief will be played with it and with our 
existing laws on building and sanitation." б! 


58 Times, 4 Feb 1895, 8. 

59 “Tenement House Reform,” Leslie's Weekly Lxxx (1895) 200-201. The most curious climax 

of the whole affair came in 1897 when Gilder paid а high nal tribute to George in a mu- 

nicipal campaign. Times, 30 Oct 1897, clipping in R. W. Gilder Scrapbook (Vol 1894 to 1899) 
L. 


80 RWG, NYC, to Frank M. Scott, 1 April 1895; to David Н. King, 20 Feb 1895; to Schwab, 
14 Mar 1895, LPB-I. ` 

91 RWG, NYC, to Scott, 1 April 1895, LPB-I; sée also RWG, NYC to Alfred Bishop Mason, 
$1 Mar 1895, LPB-I: “... somewhat to my surprise, I find that the hardest, most pressing, and 
unescapable work is that thrust upon me by the necessity of seeing the bills through the Legisla- 
ture roo have already passed, but the fourth is the most complicated, and requires the most 
constant watching.” 
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Playing midwife and nursemaid to this bill, Gilder was a veritable whirl- 
wind in Albany. Take his activity on March 20. He appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Cities, consulted with Senator O’Connor, saw other 
senators for and against the bill, reviewed the entire bill with Danforth Ains- 
worth and builders and assemblymen opposed to it. He saw the governor 
and his private secretary, searched for some drawings the printer had lost, 
conversed with Judge Peckham, read proofs, discussed diagrams with the 
photo-engraver, and attended to financial matters in the comptroller’s “where 
I found that there was a balance to our credit, so to speak, of $4, just the 
price of a year’s subscription to the Century!” He returned the same day to 
New York and held a consultation at the Board of Health. That night he 
made corrections and amendments and dispatched the bill to Albany! *? 

Once there, however, marplots beleaguered the bill backstage in an at- 
tempt to amend it into insignificance. On March 5 one daily prematurely 
printed the headline: THE BILL EMASCULATED, and thereafter for weeks war 
was waged furiously. By the 27th Gilder felt that he and Ainsworth 95 had 
been able “to stave off all injurious amendments, and I think the bill is now 
safe for both houses.” The last phase of the battle began the next week. 

On April 5 Gilder learned that a conspiracy was afoot to kill the bill. The 
following day he wrote letters to nine crucial senators, pleading for their 
support. Gilder waited tensely in New York as the showdown approached 


63 RWG, Albany, to W. L. Strong, NYC, 20 Mar 1895; RWG, NYC to Foster, 20 Mar 1895, 
LPB-I. 


88 Gilder had ms such a problem five months before. "We must produce and procure 
the enactment of a law which inside of a year will have definite results. If it is an ineffective 
statute our labors will so far have been in vain." RWG, NYC, to Foster, 29 Oct 1894, LPB-I. 


94 Tribune, 5 Mar 1895, 5. 


95 Gilder and Ainsworth appear to have made a marvelous, hilarious, and efficient team in 
Albany. Gilder's descriptions of three sessions are notable, easily visualized, and illustrative of 
many aspects of his personality. "Then at Ainsworth [sic] request I sat by him during the 
debate. We were surrounded by ша diagrams, and documents, and I was able to pile into 
his ear and hand all the necessary data and material for his presentation of the subject and 
especially for overthrowing all the amendments offered on the floor which were obnoxious. The 
first adverse amendment was only defeated by a majority of one, but by this time Ainsworth 
ot his blood, and his volce, and stampeded the enemy who finally withdrew all opposition, 
eclaring that the sentiment ob the House showed that it was futile to go on. The bill was then 
triumphantly ordered to a third reading...." RWG, NYC, to Foster, 27 March 1895, LPB-I. 
"| again sat by Mr. Ainsworth and as somebody said uséd him for a telephone. But with his 
uid quickness and brilliancy he ded and improved upon what I said to him." RWG, NYC, 
to Marshall, 5 April 1895, LPB-I. “Ву the way, the two field days we had in the Assembly were 
as good as a circus. I think it was after your letter was read, that Hamilton said something 
about the Bible which led Ainsworth to declare in his most etrating tenor that if the gentle- 
man from New York would familiarize himself with that book, he d find that the Bible was 
stamped upon every line of the Tenement House ВШ” RWG, NYC, to Marshall, London, 
6 April 1895, LPB-I. 
66 RWG, NYC, to Col. Emmons Clark, 27 March 1895, LPB-I. 
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in Albany. On the 8th he wrote Ainsworth: "Success to you! May heaven 
bless your efforts on behalf of more than a million people now living and 
unknown millions of the future. If it goes through on Tuesday then for the 
Senate! I will come up when necessary. You will not abandon your baby, 
even if it has cut its first tooth!” 97 

The day before the vote Gilder went to Albany to secure any last minute 
arrangements. On the train he met several enemies of the bill — “the opposi- 
tion.” That night he returned to New York to wait. Ainsworth's telegram 
arrived late the next day: TENEMENT HOUSE BILL PASSED HOUSE WITHOUT 
FURTHER AMENDMENT. Gilder wired back: THOUSAND THANKS AND CONGRATU- 
LATIONS, YOU HAVE DONE THIS CITY A GREAT AND PERMANENT ВЕМЕЕТТ.69 

Events progressed smoothly thereafter. The Senate gave its approval ten 
days later. The following week Mayor Strong affirmed the bill over the pro- 
test of the Builder’s League. On May 9 Governor Morton signed it — exactly 
one year after the Commission’s appointment. Within four months of their 
presentation to the legislature, the Commission’s recommendations had been 
enacted into law.” 

Gilder’s satisfaction, like his exhaustion, was complete. “Take all our 
four laws together and I think more has been accomplished than ever before 
in the same length of time.” The Tribune, otherwise highly critical of the 
Legislature, remarked that “The only task of great importance which has 
been completed in all its parts at this session is the reformation which the 
Tenement House Commission has accomplished." 71 

Gilder had lavished his attention so generously at the expense of his health. 
The grippe confined him for eleven days in January. He then spoke three 
times in public against the strict orders of his physician, who countered by 
compelling him to leave New York for a rest. Ш again in February, he never- 
theless seems to have thrived on work. By April he was quite improved, and 
“yearned for the only real vacation I have had for fifteen years.” On May 23, 
content to lay duty aside for the moment, he sailed for Europe.” 
вт ŁPB-I, leaf 678, a - i. ^I learned yesterday that a final and very strong attempt is to be 
made to kill the bill, and I am mustering all our forces in its behalf.” RWG, NYC, to Marshall, 
London, 6 April 1895, LPB-I; to Ainsworth, Albany, 8 April 1895, LPB-I. 

88 RWG, NYC, to Mrs S. Constable, 11 April 1895, LPB-I. 


69 RWG, NYC, to Constable, 11 April 1895; to Ainsworth, Albany, 11 April 1895, LPB-I. 

70 Tribune, 26 April 1895, 4; RWG, NYC, to Post, 20 April 1895, LPB-IV; Tribune, 26 April 
1895, 4; Tribune, 22 May 1895, 11. 

71 RWG, NYC, to Foster, 20 Apri] 1895, LPB-IV; Tribune, 11 May 1895, 6. 

72 Gilder was away from New York on "sick leave" from 2 to 10 Feb 1895. RWG, NYC, to 
Prof E. A. Seligman, 25 Jan 1895; to Abram Hewitt, 1 Feb 1895; to George B. Post, 11 Feb 
1895; to Marshall, 8 April 1895, LPB-I; to Ashley W. Cole, Albany, 15 April 1895, LPB-IV; 
to Devins, 15 April 1895, LPB-II. 
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Characteristically, his first letter in September was to the Albany printer. 
“І have just returned from Europe. When can I have some copies of the 
reports?" Gilder threw himself once again into the project, this time to ensure 
compliance with the four new-born statutes. A few days after his return he 
wrote to the fire chief, ^Will you kindly let me know whether the Fire De- 
partment has yet formulated the requisite regulations in accordance with 
the Tenement House law going into effect September 1st." 79 

A flock of new interests occupied Gilders mind during the remaining 
fourteen years of his life. Yet he always retained his acute concern for tene- 
ment improvement. In 1899, for example, as a member of the Tenement 
House Committee of the Charity Organization Society, he vigorously pressed 
the need to amend the building code's tenement regulations." Following 
another trip abroad he presented his observations on the poor of the European 
cities and the problem of housing them. Finally, pursuing the recommenda- 
tion of his own Commission he urged upon the civic authorities a new inquiry 
in 1899.75 


IV 


What, then, had the Gilder Commission achieved? It had fostered four 
statutes which led to sweeping changes in the New York tenements. Future 
buildings might occupy no more than 65% of the area of a lot, except by 
special permission of the Superintendent of Buildings. The previous limit 
had been 78%. Improved construction standards were required with regard 
to light, air, and fire control. The ceilings of occupied cellars had to be 
two feet above the surface of the street or ground, rather than one foot as 
before. 

Tenements no longer might be used as lodging houses, stables, or for rag 
storage. Dark halls had to be lighted from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m., and clauses 
regulated the papering and disinfecting of walls. The new laws prohibited 
excessive over-crowding, and required tenement owners to register their 
names. The statutes also led to the condemnation of many unsanitary build- 
ings. Other provisions enabled the city to complete the parks at Mulberry 
Bend, East River Extension, and St John's Cemetery. The city spent 
$3,000,000 for new, small parks on the lower East Side, and constructed a 


13 RWG, NYC, to Lyon, Albany, 20 Sept 1895, LPB-II; to Bonner, 4 Oct 1895, LPB-IV. 

74 This committee framed and submitted to the Municipal Building Code Commission a series 
of 15 tenement house ordinances in 1899. Tenement House Problem 1 109. 

76 New York Post, 27 June 1899; Tribune, 5 July 1899; Tribune, 13 April 1899; clippings in 
В. W. Gilder Scrapbook (Vol 1894 to 1899) NYPL. 
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section of each of these as playgrounds. Finally, with every new school the 
city raised an open-air playground. 

The Board of Health took immediate and resolute measures to enforce 
the new legislation. Meanwhile, peripheral results of the Commission's work 
began to appear. Nearly every source solicited had willingly supplied Gilder 
with statistical information. But these data had been carelessly compiled 
and were difficult to use. As Gilder wrote, "They give what nobody wants to 
know, and keep back or bury in a mass of chaff what people do want to 
know." Owing to Gilder's influence the city established the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Statistics in 1897. Still another outgrowth was the City and Suburban 
Homes Company which by 1897 had raised a million dollars for tenement 
construction.” 

The Trinity Corporation had contested the right of the city to require an 
adequate supply of water for domestic purposes in tenement houses. But the 
Court of Appeals decided the isue against Trinity, placing sanitary and tene- 
ment legislation on the highest constitutional basis.'? Cruger and his cohorts 
had received their just deserts. 

It is difficult to estimate the more recondite facets of Gilder's work. There 
is evidence, for example, that numerous young architects began to design 
model tenements for rapid construction. Moreover, many essays began to 
appear in various journals with such titles as "The Economics of Improved 
Housing." The 1894 Commission unquestionably stimulated new interest in 
the problem of housing the American lower classes. One might point finally 
to the model tenement competition of 1896 and the tenement house exhibi- 
tion of 1900.79 

Richard Watson Gilder was impelled to reform activity by patriotism, a 
sense of pity, and a strong sense of public duty. He felt institutions could 
only be preserved through the virtue and altruism of individual citizens. His 
obituary in The Century proudly noted that ^He had the keenest sense of 


noblesse oblige . . . ," now a term of denigration, but half a century ago the 
highest form of praise.5? 


76 RWG, NYC, to A. W. Milbury, 28 July 1896, LPB-IV. 

T! Times, 21 Aug 1895, 12; "Civic Self-Knowledge," The Century хуп (1895) 789-790; RWG, 
NYC, to Dr John Т. Nagle, 2 Feb 1898, LPB-IV; Times, Supplement, 30 May 1897, in В. W. 

Gilder Scrapbook (Vol 1894 to Hm NYPL. 

78 Ibid. 

79 Tribune, 24 Feb 1895, 12; RWG, NYC, to Henry White, 25 April 1898, LPB-IV; E. R. L. 

Gould, "The Economics of Improved Housing," The Yale Review v (1808 8-30; Tenement 

House Problem 1 107, 111. 


89 Wagenknecht, “Gilder,” 91; “Richard Watson Gilder,” The Century туп (1910) 479. 
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An editorial entitled *A Successful Reformer" appeared two days after the 
big tenement bill passed in 1895. It casts an illuminating light on both Gilder 
and the attitudes toward social reform then current. 


Mr. Gilder has had little experience in the field of legislation, but an inti- 
mate acquaintance with practical politics could not have served.this com- 
munity one-half so well as it has been served. . . . Mr. Gilder is a reformer, 
but he is also a gentleman. He did not appear at public hearings with a 
chip on his shoulder. There was no exasperating assumption of superiority 


on his part. 


The ‘Сау Nineties’ were not ready for reformers with their sleeves rolled to 
the elbow. But a man who could do the job with kid gloves was perfectly 
acceptable. 

Gilder sought no personal reward. He had fulfilled his civic duty. In Sep- 
tember 1894 he refused the nomination for alderman from his district. Re- 
ferring to his work as chairman, he wrote to a close friend: 


If it does anything for me it is to bring work which I do not wish to under- 
take. Can it advance me in my editorial profession; or enhance my repu- 
tation as a writer of verse? ... Not at all — it only brings me before the 
platform where I do not belong. . . .8° 


Although a man of principle, Gilder was a successful reformer because 
he was able to compromise. He had to steer deftly clear of the builders on 
the right and Henry George on the left. In so doing Gilder paved the way 
for others to raise the structure of housing reform upon the foundation he 
built.53 

His work contributed to a slowly rolling national wave. Not only were 
tainted tenements under scrutiny, but a congeries of reforms on the munici- 


31 Adding that would-be reformers could ре by Gilder's example, it then noted that “If... 
Mr. Godkin had been in charge of these reform measures, he would have begun by шшш 
as a filthy and malignant scoundrel everybody who disagreed with him as to the smallest detail, 
and he would have ended by inspiring a general and insatiable longing to defeat his purposes." 
Tribune, 11 May 1895, 6. 

82 Times, 23 Sept 1894, clipping in R. W. Gilder Scrapbook (Vol 1894 to 1899) NYPL; RWG, 
NYC, to Foster, 19 Jan 1895, LPB-III. 

88 A typical obituary stated that "in the work of the Gilder Tenement House Commission he 
set himself a monument of which any man might pes eis To his initiative and leadership 
more than to that of any other one man the three on who live in New York's tenement 
houses owe the reforms which, as Jacob Riis has well said, ‘Tore down a hundred ‘dens of 
death’ and gave the poor tenants’ children playgrounds where before they had only the street 
and the gutter’; . . . Thanks to him there were saved each year more than 12,000 infant lives.” 
The Nation 1xxxix (1909) 505. See Roy Lubove, “Lawrence Veiller and the New York State 
Tenement House Commission of 1900,’ Mississippi Valley Historical Review хуп (1961) 
659-677. ` 7 2 
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pal level were being initiated by Genteel-Progressives.™ The very year 
Gilders Committee told New York what was wrong with its housing, the 
Lexow Committee told the city what was wrong with its morals. A prime 
example of the practical idealist, Gilder wrote in 1895: 


The civic spirit which for a generation past has worked such extraordi- 
nary results in many European cities, is only beginning to evidence itself 
in American communities, where hitherto the commercial and i 
spirits, rather than the civic, have dominated the situation. How far our 
own cities may be willing to go in the direction of interference and pater- 
nalism, ог fraternalism, is yet to be seen.55 


84 It is interesting to note that three days before the last of the four tenement bills was signed 
by the governor (May 6 1895), Theodore Roosevelt became President of the New York 
Police Commission. Louise Ware, Jacob A. Riis: Police Reporter, Reformer, Useful Citizen 
(New York 1938) 129. 


85 "The New Civic Spirit," The Century хуп (1805) 474. 
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Gilder Poetry Collection 


By Lewis M. Stark 
Rare Book Division 


N THE Bulletin for July 1948 appeared a check list of the Richard Watson 
Gilder Poetry Collection (*KGR), presented to the Library by Mr Gilder’s 
daughters, Miss Rosamond Gilder and Mrs W. W. Palmer, and his son Mr 
Rodman Gilder. Supplementary gifts were listed in the Bulletin for June 
1952, December 1957 and February 1960. Miss Gilder and Mrs Palmer have 
recently added to the collection a group of thirty-three volumes, most of 


which are inscribed to their father. 


ALDRICH, THOMAS BAILEY, 1836-1907. 

The shadow of the flowers. From the poems 
of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Illustrated by Talbot 
Aldrich and Carl J. Nordell. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin Co. [cop. 1912] 50 1. 
25cm. 


BANNING, KENDALL, 1879—1944, comp. 

Songs for a wedding day; a cycle of XXIV 

ems of love triumphant. Edited by Kendall 
Вее New York: The Triptych, 1907. 24 1. 
incl. front. 26cm. 

Printed in red and black. 

“Printed for The Т. ch at the Village Press, New 
York, by Frederic and Bertha Goudy . . . edition lim- 
ited to one-hundred two les." 

Inscribed: To Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, with the 
compliments of Kendall Banning — 1907. 


BROWNELL, Henry Howanp, 1820-1872. 
War-lyrics, and other poems. Boston: Tick- 
nor and Fields, 1866. viii, 243 p. 18.5cm. 


With R. W. Gilder’s autograph, note of purchase 
and 6-line poem. 


CnANCH, CHRISTOPHER PEARSE, 1813-1892. 
The bird and the bell, with other poems. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co., 1875. x p., 
2 L, 317 p., 51. 17.5cm. 
Inscribed: Jeannette L. Gilder, 1875 Nov. 11. 


Dosson, AusriN, 1840-1921. 

Proverbs in porcelain and other verses. Sec- 
ond edition. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co., 
1878. viii, 216, 32 p. 19cm. 


Inscribed: To Mrs. Gilder (who will perhaps allow 
R. W. G. to consult it occasionally.) [6-line poem] 
Austin Dobson, London, 9:2:80. 


DossoN, AUSTIN, 1840-1921. 
The story of Rosina and other verses. Illus- 
trated by Hugh Thomson. London: Kegan 


Paul, French, Trübner & Co., 1895. xiii р, 2l, 
120 p. front., illus., plates. 19cm. 
Inscribed: Н. W. Gilder. 


Dosson, Austin, 1840-1921. 

auditu in rhyme and vers de société. 
ird edition. London: Henry S. King & Co., 

1875. viii, 220 p. 17.5cm. 


Inscribed: To R. W. Gilder with the kind regards 
of Austin Dobson, Jan”. 19, 1880. 


DRUMMOND, WILLIAM Henry, 1854-1907. 
The habitant and other poems. Illustrated by 
Frederick S. Coburn. Autograph edition. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1901. 
2 p.l., tti-xv p., 1 L, 137 p. front., illus., plates, 


port. 22.5cm. 
'No. 85 of 1,000 les printed, each signed by the 
author; also : Yours faithfully, William Н. 


Drummond, March 19 / '03. 


DRUMMOND, WILLIAM Henry, 1854—1907. 

Johnnie Courteau, and other poems. Illus- 
trated by. Frederick S. Coburn. Autograph edi- 
tion. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1901. 3 p.l., v-viii p. 1 l., 161 p. front., 
illus., plates, port. 22.5cm. 

No. 35 of 1,000 copies printed, each signed by the 
author; also inscribed: Yours faithfully, Willam Н. 
Drummond, March 19 / '03. 


GIBSON, JAMEs Younc, 1826-1886, trans. 

The Cid ballads and other poems and trans- 
lations from Spanish and German, by the late 
James Young Gibson. Edited by Margaret 
Dunlop Gibson, with memoir by Ágnes Smith 
Lewis. Second edition. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trübner & Co., 1898. lv, 605 p. front. 
(port.) 20cm. 

Inscribed: To Mrs. Gilder in kind remembrance 
from Margaret D. Gibson. Castle-brae(?), Cambridge, 
May 1898. 
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Соѕве, EDMUND WILLIAM, 1849-1928. 

On viol and flute. Selected poems. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1883. 5 p.l., [v]-vii, 
250 p. 19cm. 


"Author's edition.” 

Dedication: To my friend, Richard Watson Gilder, 
I dedicate this my first American publication. [In ms.:] 
Edmund Gosse (The above is genuine. E.G.) 


Howe, Jura Warp, 1819-1910. 
Later lyrics. Boston: J. E. Tilton & Co., 1868. 
vi, 7-326 p., 4 1. 19cm. 


Inscribed: R. Watson Gilder with kind regards of 
the author. Nov. 16th 1866, Boston. 


Јонмвом, RoBERT UNDERWOOD, 1853-1937. 

Poems. Second edition, with new poems. 
New York: The Century Co., 1908. xi p., 2 1, 
319 p. 18cm. 


JoNzs, AMANDA THEODOSIA, 1835-1914. 
Poems. New York: Hurd and Houghton, 
1867. vi, [7]-203 p. 17.5cm. 


Printed at the Riverside press, Cambridge. 
Inscribed: Amanda T. Jones, 125 East 17th Street, 
New York. 


Jones, AMANDA THEODOSIA, 1835-1914. 
A prairie idyl, and other . Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., 1882. 160 p. 16.5cm. 


Inscribed: Mrs. R. W. Gilder — kind remembrances 
of Amanda T. Jones. 


Jones, AMANDA THEODOSIA, 1835-1914. 

Rubátyát of Solomon, and other poems. New 
York: Alden Brothers, 1905. x, 15-210 p. front. 
(port.). 19cm. 


Inscribed: Mrs. Richard Watson Gilder. With kindest 
remembrances of Amanda T. Jones. Sept. 27-1905. 


LAZARUS, EMMA, 1849-1887. 

The of Emma Lazarus. Vol. I, nar- 
rative, lyric and dramatic. [Vol IL Jewish 
poems: Translations] Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1889. 2 v. front. 
(port.) 18cm. 

Inserted’ in v. 1 are 2 clippings of poems about 
Emma Lazarus by Richard Watson Gilder, one auto- 
graphed by htm. In v. 2, a carte-de-visite photograph 
of & Lazarus, dated July 1885, is mounted on 
front fly leaf. - \ 


Lazarus, EMMA, 1849—1887. 

Songs of a Semite:. The dance to death, and 
other poems. New York: "The American He- 
brew," 1882. 2 p.L, 80 p., 1 1. 24cm. 


LoweLL, James RussELL, 1819-1891. 
Heartsease and rue. Boston and New. York: 

Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1888. 3 p.l, [v]- 

viii p., 1 l, 218 p. front. (port.) 18cm. 


In verse. 
Inscribed: RWG from the author. 
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Mounted below the insoription is the author's visit- 
ing card and a “With the compliments of the author” 
oard. 


MacCurLocg, HUNTER. 

From dawn to dusk, and other poems. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1887. 134 p. 
front. (port.) 16.5cm. 


Inscribed: For К. W. Gilder, with the compliments 
of the author, Hunter MacCulloch. Philadelphia Nov. 
5, 1888. 


MacManus, Anna JOHNSTON, 1866-1902. 

The four winds of Eirinn. Poems by Anna 
MacManus, (“Ethna Carbery.") Edited by 
Seumas MacManus. Dublin: M. H. Gill and 
Son, 1902. x p., 1 L, 120 p. front. (port.) 
17cm. 


Inscribed: To Mrs. R. W. Gilder with the 
regards of Seumas MacManus of Donegal. June 1902. 


Moony, WILLIAM VAUGHN, 1869-1910. 

The masque of judgment. A masque drama 
in five acts and a prelude. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 1904. 4 p.l., 
127 p. 19cm. 

In verse. 

Inscribed: Wm Vaughn Moody — New York, April 
lith, 1905. 


Moony, WILLIAM VAUGHN, 1869-1910. 

Poems. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., 1901. vi p, 11, 106 p; 11. 
19cm. 

Inscribed: In gratitude for a memorable evening. 
Wm Vaughn Moody — New York, April 11th 1905. 
Below «tur di (an facets i “the; haud GE RW: 

ет. 


Ңп=ү, James Warrcome, 1849—1916. 

Armazindy. Indianapolis: The Bowen-Mer- 
rill Co., 1894. viii p., 2 1., 169 p. front. (port.), 
illus. 19.5cm. 


In verse. 

Inscribed: To — Richard Watson Gilder, Esq. With 
admiration and esteem — James Whitoomb Riley. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Oot. 28; '94. 


Rosinson, Epwin ARLINGTON, 1869-1935. 

Captain oa a book of poems. Second edi- 
tion. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co., 1903. 2 p.l, 171(1) p. 19.5cm. 


ROBINSON, EDWIN ARLINGTON, 1869-1935. 
The children of the night; a book of poems. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger & Co., 1897. 4 p.l., 
vii-ix, 11-123 p. 18cm. 
Insoribed: Richard Watson Gilder, with the sincere 
regards of E. A. Robinson. 


ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL, 1828-1882. 
Poems. Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1870. 4 p., 
viii, 280, 8 p. 18cm. ` 


Inscribed: Helena deKay from [name ilegible] 
1872. 


GILDER POETRY COLLECTION 


WATSON, WILLIAM, 1858-1935. 

Odes and other poems. London: John Lane, 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. ix p., 1 L, 
112, 16 p. 18cm. 

"Fourth edition." 


Inscribed: Richard Watson Gilder from a brother 
across the pond. William Watson. July, 1895. 


WOODBERRY, GEORGE Epwanp, 1855-1930. 

The first two books of The roamer. New 
York: Privately printed, 1903. 2 p.l, 72 p. 
19.5cm. 


“No. 4 of 6 copies privately printed for the author. 
Signed G. E. Woodberry.” 

Inscribed: R. W. Gilder’s copy, with my love, June 
7: 1903. 
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Woopserry, GEORGE Epwarp, 1855-1930. 
The North Shore watch, and other poems. 

Boston and New York: Houghton, Mi and 

Co., 1890. 4 p.l., [9]-122 p., 1 1. 18.5cm. 


WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM, 1770—1850, 
The recluse. London and New York: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1888. 3 p.l., 56 p. 18cm. 


In verse. 
“Inscribed: А. W. Gilder, Jan. 1889. 


Yeats, WILLIAM BUTLER, 1865-1930. 

The Countess Kathleen, and various legends 
and lyrics. Cameo series. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, 1892. 4 p.l, [7]-141 p., 1 1. front. 
19.5cm. 


“This edition consists of 30 copies of which this is 
no. [23.] Signed: T. Fisher Unwin.” 
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Sketch of a drag, from the menu of the first dinner of the Coaching Club, 
1875. From The Coaching Club: Its History, Records and Activities, by 


Reginald W. Rives. New York 1935. 


Rare Book Division 


Driving A Drag in Old New York 


By CLARENCE СОНОЕЗ 
Duke Untoersity 


RIVING a drag up Fifth Avenue provided a thrill in New York as long 
D ago as 1876. In that year there were all of twelve drags in the city — 
and their owners banded together to found a club. The members, drawn 
from the choice spirits of the Jockey Club, were all rich, socially prominent, 
and given to polo and kindred sports. There was even an official uniform 
— dark green cut-aways with brass buttons, yellow striped waistcoats, and 
top hats of solid white. The color of the pants was left to a member's discre- 
tion. The minimal requirement for membership was, first, ownership of at 
least a fourth interest in a drag and, second, sufficient skill with the reins to 
manage a four-in-hand, i.e., a vehicle drawn by four horses. The drags them- 
selves were private carriages,of the type of a stagecoach, with seats inside 
and on top. The term drag was of English origin, as was the sport of drag- 
driving; in fact, most of the drags were imported from England, and they 
cost a very pretty penny. 

The first president of the Coaching Club, as it was called, was William Jay; 
and James Gordon Bennett, of New York Herald wealth and fame, was the 
vice-president. The latter was so enthusiastic about the new sport that he pur- 
chased a beautiful cottage as a rendezvous for the members when they drove 
their friends to the races at Jerome Park. While it was fun to carry a dozen 
ladies and gentlemen to the races in a big coach, it was even more fun to 
appear in the formal order of the annual parade on what came to be called 
Coaching Day. For many years the last Saturday of May was the date of the 
club’s annual exhibition; and early in the Eighties as many as twenty or 
more resplendent drags proceeded one after the other up Fifth Avenue to 
59th Street, through Central Park to Mount St Vincent, back down the 
Avenue, around Washington Square, and thence on to Madison Square for 
the Club’s yearly dinner in the expensive, very British in manner Hotel 
Brunswick. 

As a guide book to the city expressed it in 1881, the Club’s annual display 
was “one of the sights of the city, and an eagerly anticipated and much 
enjoyed feature of fashionable life.” From windows, sidewalks, and vehicles 
all along the route the fashionable looked out to be seen and to applaud, and 
humbler folk gathered in such crowds that the procession was obliged to 
pursue a slow pace controlled by special details of the police. A tourist in the 
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city on Coaching Day was fortunate indeed, for he could see at close range 
not only a prize collection of elegant coaches with expensive horseflesh to 
match, but a prize collection of the city aristocracy, the fair passengers 
among them dressed in the height of fashion, the colors of their dresses blend- 
ing in harmony with the prevailing hues of the vehicles that bore them. From 
time to time outriders blew long-drawn blasts on burnished horns. 

The father of drag-driving in the United States, or coaching, as it was more 
politely referred to, was DeLancey Kane, a great-grandson of John Jacob 
Astor and inheritor of a fortune estimated at ten million dollars. After gradu- 
ating from the Military Academy at West Point in 1868, he served in the 
cavalry for a couple of years, renewed his education both in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and in the Columbia University Law School and passed the 
remainder of his life in the pleasant pursuits of travel and fashionable diver- 
sion. He was a New York Colonel — attached to the Governor's staff for a 
time, and had a country home near New Rochelle in Davenport Neck. At the 
time of his death in 1915 the Times listed his clubs, other than the Coaching 
and the Union, as the Metropolitan, Knickerbocker, Country, New York 
Yacht, and Larchmont Yacht. Kane was not only the original importer of the 
idea of drag-driving but sparked the formation of the Coaching Club and 
served it nobly on its original executive committee. Moreover, he aroused a 
veritable explosion of publicity over drags when he began to carry passengers 
for hire on his “New Rochelle and Pelham Four-in-Hand Coach Line." 

The idea of a wealthy “high-toned” gentleman employing his magnificent 
drag as a public stage was again imported from England, and Kane himself 
in 1875 had driven a coach from London to Windsor Forest to make a pre- 
liminary trial. His first professional venture in New York was made on May 
first the following year, with his wife and a social-register company on top 
and reporters from the Sun and the Tímes inside. In true British style, there 
was a coachbook, kept at the Brunswick, in which prospective passengers 
had to sign up. For the first several weeks, of course, the seats were all 
engaged by friends of the driver, but Kane quickly made clear to all that his 
drag was a public vehicle in the fullest sense. He would even carry papers 
and parcels for a fee. The round trip fare for the complete journey was three 
dollars, fifty cents extra for a box seat. If there were vacant places available, 
passengers could be picked up on Fifth Avenue for a shorter haul — fifty 
cents to Harlem, a dollar and a half all the way to Pelham Bridge. There 
were precious few vacancies, however, for his coach service was immensely 
popular. During the pleasant weeks when his vehicle was for hire, so the 
newsmen reported, his run to the beach and back provided the most attractive 
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excursion out of the city. A ride with Colonel Kane was not only ultra-fash- 
ionable but cheap at half the price. 

The body of his English drag was canary colored, with the boots, fore and 
aft, a shining black. On its rear panel in yellow and gold letters appeared 
“New York and New Rochelle," and on the doors were lettered the names of 
the towns it passed through: Harlem, West Chester, Mott Haven, etc. Includ- 
ing the box seats by the driver, there were eleven places on top, and four 
more inside. The guard — one of Kane's grooms — sat in the rear to the left. 
He collected fares, looked after the comfort of the passengers, adjusted har- 
ness on the road, and, when otherwise not busy, blew lusty blasts on a long, 
straight brass horn. The horses, sixteen in all, were equipped with very styl- 
ish harness such as collars of russet leather and gold-plated hames. 

On his first trip the swells of the Union Club and others of the upper crust 
around Madison Square cheered and waved as Kane slapped the reins in 
front of the Brunswick and took off with his “city team” — a black, a bay, a 
chestnut, and a brown. Along Fifth Avenue the ladies fluttered handker- 
chiefs from the windows, and from the safety of the curbstones young gen- 
tlemen bowed low to Miss Astor and the other prominent passengers. Upon 
entering Harlem the guard produced an extraordinary flourish of the horn 
which brought out shopmen and shoppers alike to welcome the advent of 
the new blue-blood stage line. After crossing the Harlem River the coach 
wheeled up in front of the Wallack Hotel where fresh horses, waiting in full 
harness, were substituted and ready to go in about two minutes. Just beyond 
Fox Corners, where the guard tossed off a bundle of newspapers, a railroad 
engine was lying idle on the track, as if to welcome the reincarnation of a 
rival. Engineer and firemen added their bit with whistle and bell as the car- 
riage raced by. In Westchester of course there were again signs of friendly 
recognition, from the homes of the gentry along the road, and in Middletown 
a whole crowd of school children yelled in appreciation. At 12:02 p m, just 
two minutes more than the hour and a half scheduled for the sixteen miles, 
the coach reached its destination. 

The end-station was another resort of the rich and prominent, the Arcu- 
larius Hotel, originally the old Pierre Lorrilard mansion. There an elaborate 
lunch was served immediately, so as to allow the party plenty of time in 
which to visit the stables where Kane kept his horses and to refresh them- 
selves on the beach. Promptly at four the return trip began and, despite 
increased crowds in the Park and on the Avenue, the drag pulled up at 
the Brunswick exactly on time. It had passed everything on the road, the 
reporters said, and Colonel Kane was “highly gratified.” 


The Sociology of Authorship 


The Social Origins, Education, and Occupations of 
1,100 British Writers, 1800—1935 


By RICHARD D. ALTICK 
The Ohio State University 


T HIS recent book, The Long Revolution (London 1961), Raymond 
Williams points out what every student of the relations between litera- 
ture and society has long known: “We argue a good deal about the effects on 
literature of the social origins of writers, their kind of education, their ways 
of getting a living, and the kinds of audience they expect and get. Theoreti- 
cal questions, often very difficult, are of course involved in this argument, 
but the most obvious difficulty is the lack of any outline of facts by which 
some of the theoretical principles could be tested” (p 230). Williams then 
presents “an outline of such facts based on a standard list, . . . the index of the 
Oxford Introduction to English Literature, and with the Dictionary of 
National Biography as main authority." In all, he analyzes the social origins, 
education, and non-literary occupations of about 350 writers born between 
1470 and 1920. 

For no period of English literary and cultural history is the need for such 
information more urgent than the epoch beginning about 1800 and covering 
roughly four generations: the age when readers of books and periodicals 
came to be reckoned no longer in tens of thousands but instead in millions. 
During it, the role of literature in the nation's total culture was profoundly 
altered, and writers became the suppliers of a valuable commercial product. 
It was the long age immediately preceding our own, in which the problems 
of so-called mass culture and the plight of the author in a mass-culture society 
have attained both crucial and heatedly controversial significance. 

We know that the dramatic change in the nature of the English reading 
audience in the nineteenth and the early twentieth centuries wrought a 
veritable revolution in popular and semi-popular literature. Was there an 
accompanying change in the class origins and other relevant aspects of the 
life histories of the people who made the nation's literature? А number of 
years ago I supervised the gathering of a mass of data which was intended to 
help answer this question and thus illuminate one of the innumerable dark 
spots that make the theorizing of the sociologists of literature less well in- 
formed than it should be. The appearance of Williams' analysis of a relatively 
small number of writers — 163 from the years 1780-1930 — offers a fitting 
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moment to put into print the results of this much more comprehensive survey 
of British authorship in a limited period. 

The material to be presented in this article relates to the lives of 1,100 
British and Irish writers, born between 1750 and 1909, whose reputations 
were established between 1800 and 1935. For the nineteenth century, the 
authors studied were those listed in the following sections of the Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature, Volume III: Section 2 (“The Poetry"), 
Section 3 (“Prose Fiction"), Section 4 (“The Drama"), and Section5 (“Critical 
and Miscellaneous Prose” }. These sections are broken down chronologically 
into three subdivisions, marked “Early Nineteenth Century,” “Mid-Nine- 
teenth Century,” and “Later Nineteenth Century” in the case of the major 
figures, and into corresponding periods (“1800-1835,” “1835-1870,” and 
“1870-1900” ) -in that of the minor ones. Forty-two writers were added from 
the section devoted to “Anglo-Irish Literature.” Since the chronological divi- 
sions are merely convenient designations of the floruit era for each author, a 
certain amount of approximation is bound to diminish the statistical rigor of 
our proceedings. But in a study of this kind, arbitrary groupings are inevita- 
ble, as Williams’ own use of even longer periods — half-centuries — sug- 
gests; and at all events, the tripartite division of the nineteenth century is 
useful for the study of broad trends. 

The three periods, 1800-1885, 1835-1870, and 1870-1900, will be desig- 
nated as I, П, and ШЇ respectively. In order to continue the analysis as close 
to the present as the availability of standard lists of modern authors permits, 
I have added a fourth period (IV), which reaches from 1900 to 1935. The 
authors examined for this epoch were drawn from Millett’s Contemporary 
British Literature (New York 1935), supplemented with a large selection 
from Kunitz and Haycraft’s Twentieth Century Authors (New York 1942). 
The twenty-three authors who are listed in both CBEL and Millett were 
assigned to Period III (late nineteenth century) rather than IV (early twen- 
tieth ) in conformity with the view of the CBEL’s editor that they had begun 
to produce their significant work before the end of the nineteenth century. 
Writers whose family background and the major part of whose education 
were non-British (e.g. Joseph Conrad and Katherine Mansfield) were ex- 
cluded, as were those on whom no relevant data were obtained. 


1 The demanding task of compiling the data for the nineteenth century was discharged by Mrs 
Phyllis Koehnline and Mrs Delane Morgan. To them, and to Professor James F. Fullington, at 
the time chairman of the Department of English at the Ohio State University, who made their 
research assistance available to me, I am deeply grateful. I owe an equal debt to my wife, Helen 
Altick, who extended the study into the twentleth century. For the statistical analysis and the 
commentary, I must assume sole responsibility. 
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In the categories from which the list of nineteenth-century writers was 
drawn, the CBEL has entries for 849 men and women. For 112 of these, how- 
ever, no biographical information was found in the two principal sources 
consulted, the Dictionary of National Biography and Allibone's Critical Dic- 
tionary of English Literature? Thus the net number of nineteenth-century 
authors on whom some relevant data were available was 737. The early twen- 
tieth-century writers on whom information was obtained totaled 363. 

Any discussion of authorship and its social bearings which confines itself 
to the celebrated names and neglects the journeymen inevitably has its limi- 
tations. Concentration on the élite is less culpable, to be sure, when the read- 
ing public itself is composed chiefly of the intelligent, well-educated minor- 
ity. But when the audience for the printed word has a broader base, as it has 
had in the past century and a half, the study of the people who produced its 
reading matter must be similarly broadened. We must keep always in mind 
the fact that, just as the public for sub-literature has dwarfed the one which 
reads what we prefer to call genuine literature, so the suppliers of sub-litera- 
ture have also become far more numerous. These second- and third-rate 
authors are as meaningful for cultural analysis, in a period when the audience 
for their wares was swelling year by year, as the first-rate ones are for the 
pre-democratic centuries of reading. 

The present compilation has the advantage of including a much wider 
range of literary producers than Williams". Far from being limited to those 
whose fame is preserved in the standard histories of English literature, it 
gathers into its net, as a glance through the names in the preliminary pages 
of the CBEL's Volume III will show, hundreds of writers of importance — 
or popularity — in their own day, whose celebrity has proved ephemeral. In 
fact, the tabulations that follow include all but the very lowest stratum of 
hacks, who are not commemorated in the СВЕТ, or any other reference work. 


? Had a copy of that extremely scarce work been available when the data were being assem- 
bled, Frederic Boase's Modern English Biography (Truro, еіс 1802-1921) would doubtless 
have reduced somewhat the number of authors who died after 1850 and on whom the requisite 
data were not obtained. I might add, for the benefit of scholars and librarians who have often 
been frustrated by the inaccessibility of Boase, that the work is now obtainable in a Xerox 
reprint. 

3 In the first chapter of his New Trends in Education in the Eighteenth Century (London 
1951), Nicholas Hans analyzes the social origins and education of 3,500 “men of national 
repute,” born between 1685 and 1785, who have places in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Unfortunately he does not treat authors in a distinct category, and so far as I know there is 
— rap from Williams' brief passage in The Long Revolution (p 234-38) — no study of eight- 
eenth-century authors comparable to the one I am here presenting of later generations. My 
colleague William Charvat has called my attention to a somewhat similar survey of American 
authors: Edwin Leavitt Clarke’s American Men of Letters: Their Nature and Nurture ([Colum- 
bia University] Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, tx, Number 1 [1916]). 
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Who, then, made up the British author-class, and what shifts were there in 
its composition from Wordsworth's time to Dylan Thomas'? Our data allow 
us to examine four aspects of the problem: the proportion of men to women, 
the social origins of writers, their educations, and their extra-literary occu- 
pations. 

In all periods the proportion of women writers to men remained fairly 
constant. The range of less than six percentage points is insignificant in terms 
of the numbers involved: 


PERIOD I II III IV 


(All writers in Mil- 
(Total entries in CBEL, including those on whom lett, plus selection 


no other data were found) from Kunitz and 
А Hayoraft ) 
Males 223 256 206 283 
Females 59 (20.9%) 49 (16.1%) ` 56 (21.496) 80 (22.096) 
TOTAL 282 305 262 363 


Clearly the broadening opportunities in the field of letters had little effect on 
women during the nineteenth century, because of the inadequate educa- 
tional provisions and the persisting prejudice against careers for females. The 
woman's place in the home was not at the writing desk. Even so, from the 
1880s onward the distribution shown in figures obtained from sources that 
imply literary value judgments is markedly different from that derived from 
the coldly objective census returns. The former does not reflect the impact 
that the late Victorian and Edwardian “emancipation” of women had on the 
profession of authorship as on so many other aspects of society. The latter, on 
the other hand (see footnote 7), reveals a slow but uninterrupted increase 
in the number of women who counted themselves professional writers, 
from 8% of the total in 1881 to 16.6% in 1931. In the nineteenth century, 
female writers were either strictly amateurs, who would never have dreamed 
of enrolling themselves in the census returns as professional authors, or 
women who, like Mrs Trollope and Mrs Oliphant, were forced by circum- 
stances to support themselves and their relatives by the pen. In the twen- 
tieth, as the census figures show, journalism enlisted the talents of more and 
more women, as editors and contributors to popular periodicals — at no cost 
to their respectability and often with considerable financial success. The 
increasing percentage of "working" women writers, however, had no effect 
on that of women who attained a certain reference-book status in the pro- 
fession. | 
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But a much more important topic on which statistical analysis can help 
shed light is this: Were the gradual disintegration of the old social structure 
and the increasing social mobility of the period after 1800 responsible for a 
greater democratizing of the profession of letters? Put in another way, to 
what extent, if at all, did men and women of humble origin enter a profession 
that had hitherto, as a general rule, been closed to them? While the occupa- 
tion of the father is not always an accurate indication of social position, it is 
the best guide we have, and the nineteenth century, and to hardly less an 
extent the twentieth, set great store by it. The divisions adopted here, while 
inescapably arbitrary, reflect prevailing nineteenth-century standards. The 
fathers of both male and female authors are included in this tabulation: 
































TOTAL 
PERIOD I II III IV I/IV 
UPPER CLASS 
Nobleman 12 10 5 
Baronet, knight, squire 6 5 5 L- 
Gentleman Р 8 11 3 16 
TorAL 28 26 13 94 89 
Percentage 12.796 11.396 7.996 10.096 10.696 
MIDDLE CLASS ` 
Upper division 
Merchant, shipowner 31 15 17 5 
Banker, broker 5 10 3 5 
Middle division 
Arts and professions: 
Physician 6 12 7 13 
Journalist, writer, scholar 6 15 9 14 
Tutor, schoolmaster, professor 9 11 8 29 
Clergyman . 18]. 39 31 36 


Solicitor, barrister, law-court 

official 11,14 25 +128 18 +83 91 6137 
Gov't official, civil servant, 

diplomat 9|" 14 5 13 
Composer, painter, engraver, 

actor, architect, eatre 


manager 15 12 5 11 
Manufacturer, shipbuilder 9 6 2 5 
Engineer : 2= za 4 4 
Dock owner =v 1 2 1 
Farmer (mainly yeoman ) 15 8 8 4 
Builder c 2 2 1 
Officer in army, navy, merchant 

marine - 9 13 9 16 
Workhouse master, estate agent, 

auctioneer, club manager 1 2 E 3 


Miscellaneous businessman ( incl 
commercial traveller, in- 
surance agent) E 2 NE 11 


Irish politician E => EE 2 
jewish ritual orator,socialworker — __ i e 2 
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MIDDLE Cass, continued 





























Lower division 
Tradesman 17 9 12 4 
Artisan 7 9 5 2 
Domestic servant 2 ht am M 
Riding master, carrier, book- 
keeper 2 = 1 == 
ToraL 172 203 148 202 125 
Percentage 88.9% 87.8% 90.396 84.2% 86.396 
LOWER CLASS 
Laborers of all descriptions 7 2 3 14 26 
Percentage 84% 9% 1.8% 5.8% 8.196 























Thus for the four periods as a whole, of 840 authors whose fathers’ occupa- 
tion and social status have been identified, 10.696 were born into the nobility 
and gentry, 86.3% into the middle class, and only 8.1% into the working 
class. The percentages would be slightly altered, of course, were we to trans- 
late a few wealthy merchants, bankers, and the like to the upper class and, 
by an equally permissible exercise of discretion, to demote some small trades- 
men and artisans to the lower, or working, class. The Victorians were never 
sure to which station of life people in such occupations belonged. But even 
if adjustments of this sort were made, the great majority of English writers 
from 1800 to our day could still be said to have come from the middle class. 
Yet, according to a rule of thumb favored by writers on social and economic 
topics throughout the nineteenth century, the upper and middle classes to- 
gether constituted only about a quarter of the total population.* All but 8% 
of the writers, in other words, came from a numerically minor portion of the 
people. The chief reason is that the schooling available to children of the 
working classes (75% or more of the population) was so meagre and ineffec- 
tual that the odds against a working-class child's becoming a writer, or for 
that matter the practitioner of any other art or humane discipline, were over- 
whelming. That this remained true long after the Forster Act of 1870 spread, 
and subsequent laws made compulsory, the benefits of elementary education 
is proved by the fact that only fourteen out of 240 writers of the period 1900— 
1985 had working-class origins; and the number would be even smaller if 


* See, for example, P[atrick] Colquhoun, А Treatise on the Wealth, Power, and Resources of the 
British Empire (London 1814) 106-107; G. D. H. Cole and Raymond Postgate, The Common 
People, 1746-1938 (London 1938) 70, and the 1947 edition of the same book, p 63; O. F. 
Christie, The Transition from Aristocracy 1832-1867 (London 1927) 66-71; and ne Levi, 
Wages and Earnings of the Working Classes (London 1885) 25. 
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Irish writers were eliminated from the list. Thus, whatever progress British 
popular education has made in the past sixty or seventy years, the results, as 
I shall have occasion to note below, have only just begun to be evident in the 
increase of writers with proletarian backgrounds. 

Several other points of interest may be observed in connection with the 
preceding table. In spite of the widely discussed decline in the cultural 
authority of the upper class during the nineteenth century — its degenera- 
tion into Carlyle's "idle dilettantes" and Arnold's “barbarians” — the percent- 
age of writers it produced remained fairly constant. A more perceptible de- 
cline is that in the number of writers who came from the aristocracy of wealth 
(merchants, shipowners, bankers, brokers): thirty-six in Period I, twenty- 
five in Period П, twenty in Period III, and only ten in Period IV. At the same 
time, notwithstanding its immense numerical growth, the commercial por- 
tion of the middle class never bred more than a handful of writers. In Period 
I, there were seventeen; in II, nine; in IIT, twelve; and in IV (if we lump 
"tradesmen" and "miscellaneous business men" together), fifteen. Through- 
out the era studied, by far the largest proportion of writers came from the 
professional and artistic grades of the middle class. Indeed, of the total of 
840 writers represented, 422, or almost exactly half, were children of physi- 
cians, teachers, lawyers, government officials, and persons associated with 
the various arts; and in every period writers whose fathers were clergymen 
outnumbered the children of men in any other single profession. Thus the 
assumption that the professional and artistic classes tend to perpetuate them- 
selves seems well supported. Literary ambitions, it appears, were more 
likely to be nurtured in a social group traditionally favorable to literature 
than one— such as the commercial class — whose members had only 
recently begun to have books about them. 

Some information was found on the schooling of 946 authors of both sexes 
(197 in Period I, 233 in Period П, 186 in Period III, 330 in Period IV). For 
the men, the figures are as follows: 


PERIOD I II III IV 


Little or no schooling 20 (11.896) 13( 5.996) 7( 41%). 19( 7.9%) 
Education ended on 

secondary level 64 (36.2%) 62 (27.9%) 43 (25.0%) 54 (20.5%) 
Education continued 

into university or 

comparable institu- 

tion 93 (52.5%) 147 (66.2%) 122(709%) 191 (72.3%) 


TOTAL 177 222 172 264 
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The records afford little definite information on where our authors received 
their elementary education. On only a few writers, in each of the first three 
periods, are such data forthcoming: 


PERIOD I II III 
"Self-educated" 5. 8 2 
Educated at home 11 17 18 
Charity, parish, burgh 


or private school 22 15 10 


If specific evidence were available on the early schooling of all the authors 
under study, it is unlikely that the proportions suggested by the above figures 
would hold good. The fact that a writer was “self-educated” was so note- 
worthy as to call for mention in even the briefest biographical sketch, where- 
as in the middle class from which the great majority of authors came, some 
amount of formal education could reasonably be assumed. Probably, there- 
fore, the majority of nineteenth-century writers received their early educa- 
tion in parish, burgh, or private venture school. (Few authors attended the 
charity schools of the National or British and Foreign School Society, because 
these draw their pupils almost exclusively from the working class. Similarly, 
only a small handful of twentieth-century authors were products of the board 
and council schools that sprang up after 1870.) Throughout the first two 
thirds of the nineteenth century, of course, a number of prospective writers 
were taught the rudiments by parents, governesses, or tutors. But this prac- 
tice virtually ceased, except on the highest social level or in special circum- 
stances, notably illness, when school attendance was made compulsory. 

The biographical sources are much more specific on the matter of second- 
ary education: 

PERIOD I II III IV 
Grammar schools 
The nine "ancient" ones: 


Eton 

Harrow 

Rugby 
Shrewsbury 
Winchester 
Westminster 
Charterhouse 

St Paul's. 
Merchant Taylors 


m 
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Grammar schools, continued 


Nineteenth-century foundations 
King's College School (1829) E 
University College School (1833) 1 
Cheltenham (1841) s 
Marlborough (1843) cts 
Edinburgh High School 3 
Other (local) grammar schools 


TOTAL OF ALL GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Edinburgh Academy 

Private venture schools 

“Privately educated” (by tutor) 

Catholic schools (especially Stonyhurst) 

Foreign schools 

Miscellaneous (teacher training schools, 
Birkbeck Institute, etc) з 


оо 2 م‎ | 81 EÉonnth 
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m 
[жи] 
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36 

76 

Dissenting academies 10 
58 

9 

4 

5 


| = 
№ 
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Perhaps the most interesting set of trends to be noted here is the changing 
relative importance, as seed-beds of literary talent, of the three major types 
of secondary schools: the old-established “public” (national grammar) 
schools, the lesser (local) grammar schools — both endowed and proprietary 
— and the private venture schools, many of which offered an education 
modelled after that of the grammar schools while others specialized in a non- 
classical, “modern” curriculum. In Period I, of all writers who had gone to 
some kind of grammar school, nearly half (thirty-six out of seventy-six) had 
been to one or another of the public schools.” This proportion then decreased 
to forty-four out of 99 in Period II, twenty-five out of seventy-four in Period 
III, and only fifty-eight out of 161 in Period IV. In the latter part of the Vic- 
torian era, therefore, the rehabilitated endowed and proprietary grammar 
schools overshadowed the ancient public schools as producers of literary 
men. This marked change may be interpreted in either of two ways: as a 
more positive evidence of the decline in cultural authority of the top social 
classes, whose schools these traditionally had been, or as evidence that the 
upper- and upper-middle-class talents which formerly had been nourished 
almost exclusively in the great public schools, were now more widely: dis- 
tributed among the nation’s grammar schools. 

Unquestionably the growing importance of the less famous schools was 
due to the educational reforms inspired by the Taunton Commission inquiry 


5 The apparent supremacy of Eton as a nourisher of literary talent is to some extent a statistical 
illusion. In the past two centuries the school has always had at least twice as many students as 
any of its rivals. 
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of 1864-68, which exposed the decay into which numerous schools on old 
foundations had fallen. Their reémergence as reputable institutions of learn- 
ing is probably the reason why the private venture schools so prominent in 
the educational histories of nineteenth-century writers — and in their fiction: 
both Mr Creakle's and Mr Squeers' establishments belonged to the type — 
virtually disappeared as an educational force by the end of thé century. They 
had been set up in the first place to supply the needs of the enlarging middle 
class, needs which were most inadequately met by the ancient public schools 
and their hundreds of local satellites. When the grammar school system was 
revitalized, above all by the gradual modernization of the curriculum, the 
private schools, good, bad, and indifferent, to which many scores of nine- 
teenth-century writers had gone, passed into eclipse. 

It will be observed, incidentally, that at no time did the dissenting acad- 
emies, which had had so conspicuous a role in eighteenth-century English 
education, produce many men of letters. They were characteristically more 
utilitarian in their educational philosophy than the grammar schools and 
many of the private schools; their boys were trained for commercial, not 
literary, careers. The secondary education of the great majority of English 
authors was classical in spirit and substance. Whatever its virtues and defects 
(and it was of course bitterly attacked throughout the utilitarian-minded 
nineteenth century) it played no small part in determining the ideas, atti- 
tudes and even the literary style of the epoch's writers, and through them, in 
turn, the opinions and tastes of their millions of readers. 

As for higher education, we have already seen a steady increase in the per- 
centage of literary men who attended a university or other post-secondary 
school, from 52.5% in Period I to 72.3% in Period IV. Analyzed in more 
detail, this was the pattern: 


PERIOD I II III ту TOTAL 


I/IV 
Oxford 33 40 58 78 209 
Cambridge І 22 45 25 51 143 
London (1. e. King's College, Univer- 
sity College) -- 14 7 8 
Edinburgh 8 18 9 4 
Trinity College, Dublin 13 10 6 5 
Glasgow 9 5 8 3 
Other universities 2 1 1 13 
Art schools (especially Slade) 3 11 6 10 


Miscellaneous (including Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, medical college) 


| 
le 
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In all but one period (and the reason for this mild reversal of form is not 
apparent) Oxford held a substantial edge over Cambridge in the number of 
former undergraduates engaged in letters. Its over-all superiority of 209 to 
143 conforms to the tradition that Oxford is the seat of the humanities and 
Cambridge that of the sciences. (One wonders if a similar analysis of the 
educational careers of 1,100 nineteenth-century scientists would support the 
belie£.^) Although no strict count was made, the single Oxford college to 
which the greatest number of future writers belonged unquestionably was 
Balliol; its Cambridge counterpart was Trinity. The rise of provincial uni- 
versities in the late Victorian era and the early twentieth century is reflected 
in the number of writers in Period IV who went to universities other than 
Oxford and Cambridge — a trend which is being accelerated in the present 
"redbrick" era. Somewhat puzzling, however, is the discovery that the two 
early teaching colleges of London University (University College, opened 
1828, and King's, 1831) contributed twice as many writers to England in 
the generation immediately after their founding than in either of the sub- 
sequent epochs. 

Much less information is available on the schooling of the women authors 
than of the men. In each of the three nineteenth-century periods, approxi- 
mately ten or eleven women writers were specifically reported to have re- 
ceived their education at home, and the same number to have had formal 
schooling on both the elementary and secondary levels. In Period III, in 
addition, seven had gone on to some kind of advanced study — an indication 
of the slow progress of higher education for women. However, among the 
sixty-six women writers of the early twentieth century on whom educational 
data were found, the pattern is notably different. Twenty-five were educated 
at home; but thirty-seven attended private secondary schools in England, in 
addition to a few who "finished" on the continent. The single institution that 
produced more than two writers was Cheltenham Ladies' College, five of 
whose alumna are included in our list. In view of Cheltenham's distinction 
as a pioneer in late Victorian education for girls, this is pleasantly appropri- 
ate. Probably the most noteworthy feature in the educational histories of 
women writers in Period IV is the fact that twenty-five studied in higher in- 
stitutions — among them seven at London University, six at Somerville 
College, Oxford, and three at Cambridge (two at Newnham, one at Girton). 
Thus the typical twentieth-century woman author, unlike her predecessors in 
the generations of Harriet Martineau and Ouida, brought to her profession a 


9 Hans's figures (op cit, p 32) on seventeenth- and eighteenth-century scientists do, but only 
by a narrow margin. One hundred and twenty-five scientists went to Cambridge, 116 to Oxford. 
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considerable amount of formal education, and of education that in general 
was more liberal than had been possible under Victorian conditions. 

Our final concern is with the degree to which the authors studied consti- 
tuted a true profession of letters. How many earned their livelihood exclu- 
sively or chiefly as writers, how many wrote as a sideline to some other 
occupation, and how many had independent incomes? In the nature of 
the case, no clear-cut answers are possible. The biographical sources are un- 
satisfactory on the subject of a man's private income, and the occupational 
restlessness and versatility of many, if not most, nineteenth-century writers 
defeat the categorizer. Ап author who at one time or another followed as 
many as half a dozen non-literary vocations cannot easily be identified as a 
professional writer, nor is classification simplified when an author pursued 
another career simultaneously with his literary опе. 

Between 1800 and 1985 the number of professional writers — men and 
women, that is, who derived their chief if not their sole livelihood from the 
pen — steadily grew. According to Sir Walter Besant, "it was estimated that 
in 1836 there were no fewer than four thousand persons living by literary 
work. Most of them, of course, must have been simple publishers’ hacks. But 
seven hundred of them in London were journalists. At the present day [1888] 
there are said to be in London alone fourteen thousand men and women 
who live by writing. And of this number I should think that thirteen thousand 
are in some way or other connected with journalism." " Certainly it is true 
that with the widening of the reading audience and the intensified com- 
mercialization of literature, it became increasingly possible to make a living 


т Fifty Years Ago (new edition, London 1892) 176-177. Besant's figures, to put it mildly, lack 
substantiation. The official census returns for England and Wales throw only a fitful and dubious 
light on the number of persons who regarded themselves as professional writers. In the 1841 
census, the first to include detailed occupational breakdowns, 167 persons were entered as 
authors and 459 as newspaper editors, proprietors, and reporters. In 1851, 2,671 “authors” were 
counted (but the fact that 123 of them were under twenty years of age is a measure of the serious- 
ness with which we should regard all these figures!). In 1861, 1,673 men and women were in- 
cluded under the heading "author, editor, writer." In 1871 the classification was monstrously 
enlarged by the inclusion of "students" among "authors" and other "literary persons," with the 
result that the total was 139,143. For the next six decades the classifications were fairly consist- 
ent, although in the last two (1921, 1931) the limitation to England and Wales was removed 
and figures for all of Great Britain used instead: І 


MALE FEMALE TOTAL 
1881: Authors, editors, journalists, reporters, shorthand writers 5,644 467 [ 8%] 6,111 
1891: Authors, editors, journalists, reporters 7,485 787 [ 9%] 8,272 
1901: Authors, editors, journalists, reporters 9,811 1,249 [1196] 11,060 
1911: Authors, editors, journalists, reporters 12,080 1,756 [1396] 18,786 
1921: Authors, editors, journalists, publicists 12,240 2,166 [15%] 14,406 
1831: Authors, editors, journalists, publicists 17,190 3,409 [17%] 20,599 


For locating this information in the Parliamentary Papers, I am indebted to Miss Eleanor Devlin 
of the Reference Department of the Ohio State University Library. 
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by the pen. Journalism, as distinct from book-writing, was the principal sup- 
port of numerous writers in each of our four periods. А very conservative 
count, including only those who for a considerable period of their lives were 
editors, reporters, and staff members of newspapers, magazines, and reviews, 
shows that seventeen authors were professional journalists in Period I, forty 
in Period II, twenty-seven in Period III, and thirty-seven in Period IV. If we 
were to take into account those who frequently contributed to periodicals 
but were usually not salaried employees, the number of authors connected 
with journalism would be much larger for each period, and probably would 
represent a larger proportion of the whole for each successive period. 
These are the main extra-literary professions of our authors: 


Pxniop I II III IV 
Clergyman 29 38 16 3 
Practicing solicitor or barrister 5 10 2 4 
Government official, civil servant, diplomat 17 21 17 13 
Artist, architect, musician, actor 11 21 10 13 
Teacher, professor 4 17 25 37 
Practicing physician 5 


10 2 4 


The church, the arts, and government obviously were the three institutions 
which helped subsidize the production of literature in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is noteworthy that after reaching a peak of influence in the middle of 
the century, the church declined into insignificance as a habitat of writers, at 
least of belles lettres, in the twentieth century; and simultaneously the aca- 
demic profession, to which few poets, novelists, critics, or dramatists be- 
longed in the earlier decades of the nineteenth century, grew in importance 
through the succeeding periods. The law, government service, and the arts 
had a more or less steady role in the support of literature in all four periods. 

In addition to the authors who were also medical practitioners or lawyers 
for a substantial part of their lives, a number entered literature with some 
training in these professions: 


PERIOD I II III IV 
Read law but never practiced 14 27 14 9 
Studied medicine but never practiced 2 4 4 3 


Literature has often been a profession to which a man turned after discover- 
ing himself unsuited for some other. The traffic flow in the other direction has 
been at least as heavy, but of it we have no record. 
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In every period there were, of course, numerous men whose workaday 
occupations, either before or during their literary careers, were remote from 
literature and the other learned or artistic professions. We find, for example, 
a dozen or two bankers, manufacturers, insurance agents, and other kinds of 
businessmen; a scattering of army and navy officers, nearly all of whom re- 
tired before beginning to write; a few engineers; clerks of various descrip- 
tions, accountants, commercial travelers. And in every period, too, we find 
record of some authors who were artisans or common laborers. Among our 
nineteenth-century writers are two miners, five weavers, two shoemakers, 
two peddlers, a shepherd, a railroad platelayer, a cooper, an upholsterer, a 
millwright, two stonemasons, a calico printer, a wool sorter, a silk miller, a 
basketmaker, a wood turner, and a reed maker. Their appearance in literary 
annals reminds us that an occasional, highly exceptional member of the work- 
ing classes could and did find his way into print. Few if any contributed 
much to literature, but the drama of their struggle against adversity won 
them a fair amount of publicity and prestige in their own time. 

Nevertheless, the self-made writer of working-class background has until 
recently been the sport, the anomaly, of the literary scene. But the post-war 
reforms by which workers' children are given a somewhat better chance for 
secondary and university education promise within a decade or two to sub- 
stantially alter the class-distribution of writers. The present prominence of 
young authors like Colin Wilson (son of a boot-and-shoe machine operator, 
himself a former laborer, mortuary attendant, café waiter, and junior tax 
collector), Alan Sillitoe (son of a bicycle-factory worker, himself a former 
mill-hand and lathe operator), Brendan Behan (the slum-bred scion of a 
family of housepainters), Arnold Wesker (ex-kitchenhand), and Harold 
Pinter (son of an East End tailor) is clearly not a mere recrudescence of the 
sentimental interest in self-made authors — shepherds and milkmaids — 
that was a minor symptom of early nineteenth-century romanticism. It is, on 
the contrary, an augury. 

But that is a matter for the future, and our concern here is with the past. 
The predominant conclusion we are forced to reach through a review of our 
data is that from the beginning of the nineteenth century down to the dawn 
of the Welfare State, the readers of Great Britain have been supplied by 
authors the great majority of whom have sprung from the “solid” middle 
class. They have, for the most part, had whatever intellectual advantages the 
formal education of their time offered them; and socially and politically they 
have, with conspicuous exceptions that come immediately to mind, been in 
sympathy with the attitudes of their class and era. 
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Between 1800 and 1935, therefore, the author-class remained relatively 
constant in its makeup; but the reader-class did not. As literacy and leisure 
increased, and cheap production of books, magazines, and newspapers made 
the printed word infinitely more accessible than ever before in British his- 
tory, the essence of the literary situation was no longer, as it had been ever 
since Caxton's time, a dialogue of equals — well educated, socially superior 
writers addressing well educated, socially superior readers. Instead, most 
nineteenth-century writers found themselves in the unprecedented position 
of having to adapt their techniques and messages to the limited capacities 
and special expectations of a newly formed mass audience. This literary lag, 
this lengthening discrepancy between an author-class that was slow to mirror 
the social changes of the time and a reader-class that was in a state of con- 
stant flux and expansion, had all kinds of ramifications. The circumstance 
that the multitude of new readers were ill educated and only half literate 
posed a staggering problem of communication.? But to attempt to solve it was 
eminently worthwhile, since the middle-class domination of the press made 
possible the spreading and (hopefully) the perpetuation of the middle-class 
ethos and of middle-class literary taste. The genuinely dedicated literary 
artist, however, found himself in a predicament that has deep reverberations 
in our own time. To what extent was he obliged, as a member of his age's 
ruling class and supported, sometimes handsomely, by the pounds and shill- 
ings of his cultural inferiors, to debase his art, either for the sake of sheer 
intelligibility or for the more specific one of imparting desirable social, politi- 
cal, moral, and aesthetic attitudes? Amidst all the complaint, then and now, 
that the advent of a huge new audience meant the corrupting of literary 
tastes, it might be pertinent to inquire who did the corrupting. 

Such generalizations as I have made from the data assembled in the pre- 
ceding pages have, I think, their validity and value. Others will occur to 
everyone who has read this far. But a social profile of British authorship in a 
given epoch provides only a first tentative step toward a solution of the mani- 
fold riddles that have been posed since the problem of author-audience rela- 
tionship became a subject of impassioned debate. These, we can say (grant- 
ing that we need to collect much more information about them), were the 
people who wrote; what about the equally important people who read? 
Before we can go much farther into the cultural and literary implications of 
the data we possess on authors, we need a comparable analysis, or, actually, 


8 Volumes of valuable analysis are waiting to be written on this crucial topic. James peas 
land's pages on the intellectual equipment and "vie сүз experience the ү шр: diii 
assumed his reader to possess (Ad Preface to Eighteenth Century Poetry [Oxford 1948] Chapter 
ш) suggest what should be done, on a much larger scale, for the nineteenth century. 
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a whole series or complex of analyses, of the quantitative growth, social com- 
position, and above all the tastes of the public for whom our 1,100 authors 
wrote over the course of a century and a third. In my book The English Com- 
mon Reader (Chicago 1957) I attempted a preliminary exploration of the 
social history of the nineteenth-century reading public, though deliberately 
and explicitly disclaiming any concern with its tastes. There have subse- 
quently been a very few discussions of the latter topic, among them Mar- 
garet Dalziel's Popular Fiction a Hundred Years Ago (London 1957). But 
we simply cannot talk intelligently about the interaction of social and literary 
processes in any age, including the present one, without having more facts 
— and, I venture to add, without divesting ourselves of our preconceptions 
and violent prejudices. 

Reviewing Williams The Long Revolution in the Universities Quarterly 
(September 1961), A. Н. Gomme observed that “а more secure sense of his- 
tory might have resulted in rather more progress and rather less iteration." 
The remark might well be applied to the whole record, to date, of the litera- 
ture-and-culture controversy. The abundance of sociological double-talk, 
which even past masters of the art have found oppressive in Williams' book, 
has not satisfactorily concealed the paucity of information. If we are to get 
anywhere with such topics as the many-faceted one of the relationship be- 
tween author and audience, we will somehow have to bring ourselves to 
vacate the steamy arena of speculation, theory, and tendentiousness, and 
move to a platform supported by at least a few concrete blocks of historical 
evidence. In a debate as important and complicated as this one is, it is always 
useful to have some dependable facts, however prosaic, to refer to. The fore- 
going essay in statistical analysis is offered as a modest step toward that most 
desirable goal. 





Preparing a Bibliography of 
British Dramatic Periodicals 1720-1960 


By CARL J. STRATMAN, C.S.V. 
Loyola University 


ERHAPS one of the richest sources for material on the history of the 
stage in Great Britain, its theatres, plays, actors, managers, and influ- 
ence, lies in the dramatic periodicals which have appeared in the last two 
and a half centuries. In general, these English periodicals cover every phase 
of theatre life: in them are bills, criticisms of plays and productions, biog- 
raphies of playwrights and actors, comments on managers and salaries, laws 
affecting the stage and theatre, anecdotes, portraits, gossip and, occasionally, 
an original play. While some of the journals are small daily publications, list- 
ing playbills, and offering but brief criticisms on the evening’s performances, 
others are weeklies or monthlies which devote themselves to every phase of 
theatrical activity. Each, regardless of size or frequency, has things to offer 
students of the drama of an era or of individual plays. 

To attempt more than a bibliographical analysis of the 674 periodicals in 
the present list * would have been a task far beyond the compiler's intention. 
An introductory consideration of some of the early journals, however, may 
serve to indicate the general plan and scope of the theatrical magazines. 

The first English periodical which referred specifically to the theatre on its 
title page was The Theatre, begun by Sir Richard Steele, January 2 1720, 
with the avowed intention of making this semiweekly magazine a vehicle 
for preserving and improving the English stage in particular, and uplifting 
manners and morals in general. In single essays Steele attempted to free the 
actors of the day from the tyranny of capricious audiences, to set the proper 
tone for the stage, and to state his position on things dramatic. That same 
year, on February 15, another semiweekly magazine, The Anti-Theatre, 
began to appear, seemingly with the intention of contradicting the position 
taken by Steele. After twenty-eight issues this periodical came to an end, one 
day before the demise of The Theatre. 

No other theatrical journals were published until 1734, when Cote’s Weekly 
Journal; or, The English Stage Player and The Prompter both appeared on 
the scene. Cote's Weekly had only nine issues, but The Prompter ran from 
November 12 1734 to July 2 1736, for a total of 178 numbers. The latter jour- 


1 From the Introduction to A Bibliography of British Dramatic Periodicals 1720-1960 (The 
New York Public Library 1962) 58 pages, now available from the Library at $2.50. 
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nal was a semiweekly publication, issued by Aaron Hill and William Popple, 
with the assistance of Eustace Budgell. In its pages "The Prompter" spoke of 
actors and acting — with some severe strictures on various actors — of con- 
temporary managers and theatres, and of various current productions. Criti- 
cisms were devoted to the works of Shakespeare, Congreve, Wycherley, 
Dryden, Voltaire, Hill, and Miller. In addition, it contained letters, poetry, 
dialogues, "characters," and excerpts of dramas. Although the journal was 
well written, and seems to have had a fair popularity, the only complete set 
in existence today seems to be at the Bodleian library. 

With the appearance of The Prompter the popularity of the theatrical 
periodical began to grow. By 1763 the pattern was set for all future journals 
which devoted their pages to dramatic activities; in the introduction to The 
Theatrical Review; or, Annals of the Drama, which began publication in 
this year, the editor promised to give in each issue of his monthly, the lives 
of the dramatic poets and their writings, together with the history of the 
most celebrated actors. Further, he stated that he would examine the talent 
of the actors in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Bath, York, and Norwich. АП 
new dramatic pieces, he promised, would be treated and evaluated fairly and 
objectively. Whimsical incidents, little stories and interesting anecdotes on 
matters theatrical, completed the features offered in the six months' life of the 
journal. And, with some variations, this continued to be the format of most 
of the theatrical journals. 

Another of the eighteenth-century periodicals, The Thespian Magazine 
and Literary Repository, which ran from June 1772 until August 1794, was a 
popular monthly, reviewing plays staged during the preceding month at the 
various theatres in London, the Provinces, Dublin, and Edinburgh. In a sec- 
tion entitled "Ancient Authors," brief discussions were devoted to early 
dramatists. A "General Review" of published plays appeared in each issue, 
as did brief lives of various playwrights, actors, and actresses, Modern 
authors, as well as Shakespeare and his works, were covered. Anecdotes, 
poems, discussion of music, memoirs, letters, and miscellanies, together with 
the printing of new plays, were among the other features of the journal. Of 
particular value were the analyses of the plays. An index completed each 
volume. 

One of the early and valuable journals of the nineteenth century was The 
Theatrical Repertory, which followed the pattern set by the earlier theatrical 
periodicals and concerned itself with performances at Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden Theatres, from September 19 1801 until June 28 1802. Thus, play 
bills appeared for the performances of the past week; essays toucliing on 
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Shakespeare, his art, and the production of his plays were frequent; criticisms 
were given of the popular stage. Ап interesting facet of this journal was the 
amount of criticism it devoted to revivals of earlier plays. Here the views of 
an early nineteenth-century critic can be found on the works of such men as 
Nathaniel Lee, Nicholas Rowe, George Lillo, Edward Young, Edward Moore, 
and John Home. Gentle fun is poked at the scene-painting in such plays as 
The Mountaineers (Nov 7 1801) at Drury Lane, The Pirates (Feb 22 1802) 
at Drury Lane, and, on the same day, The Cabinet, at Covent Garden. And 
the editor remarks that, although it is standard procedure for the Advertise- 
ment of each play to insist that new scenery is used, one must have a very 
keen eye to discover more than two scenes out of twenty that “have not slept 
in the scene room” for at least several years. After twenty-eight weekly num- 
bers the periodical ended publication. 

Many journals began with high principles and high hopes but, for one 
reason or another, had short lives. Most of them led at best a precarious exist- 
ence. In the first half of the nineteenth century, when some 238 periodicals 
began publication, fifty-four were issued no more than four times before 
oblivion enveloped them. Of these, twenty-seven saw the light of the com- 
petitive world of journalism but once. Yet so hardy was the spirit of would- 
be editors that in the second half of the century the race to print theatrical 
journals, although more cautious in the actual number of attempts, did con- 
tinue. In this period some 164 journals appeared for the first time. Of these 
forty-five appeared in no more than four issues, while twenty-four were 
printed but once. Even in the twentieth century, in spite of two world wars, 
when only seven journals appeared between 1914 and 1917, and only three 
in the years 1940 through 1944, 245 periodicals were born by 1960. Of these 
sixty-six appeared no more than four times, while thirty-five others were pub- 
lished but once. 

English dramatic periodicals were published not only in London but in the 
Provinces, in Scotland, and in Ireland. Although London was, and remains, 
the home of the English theatrical periodical, it is interesting to note that of 
the 674 journals which appear in this bibliography, 278 were published out- 
side of London. In England itself, before 1851, some forty-nine theatrical 
periodicals made their appearance in the Provinces; after 1851 some fifty- 
‘nine more appeared, making a total of 178. Scotland had fifty-two dramatic 
periodicals before 1850, and twenty-five subsequent to that date. Finally, in 
Ireland, twenty appeared before 1850, and only eight after that time. 

For those who are interested in the various cities where dramatic activity 
was sufficiently vigorous to encourage the publication of journals devoted to 
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drama, the following list gives the place of publication and the number of 
periodicals published. In England: Bath (1), Birmingham (23), Bradford 
(2), Brighton (3), Bristol (2), Cambridge (2), Coventry (3), Darlington 
(1), Durham (1), Gloucester (1), Leeds (9), Letchworth (1), Liverpool 
(36), Manchester (22), Newcastle (3), Newcastle-upon-Tyne (5), North 
Shields (2), Norwich (3), Oldham (1), Paisley (1), Plymouth (2), Ports- 
mouth (2), Sheffield (5), Southampton (3), Southport (5), Southsea (1), 
Stratford-upon-Avon (6), Surrey (1), Sutton Coldfield (1), Swansea (2), 
Swindon (1), Tottenham (1), Warwickshire (1), West Dulwich (1), Whit- 
ley Bay (1), York (2). 

Scotland's dramatic periodicals were limited to: Aberdeen (1), Dundee 
(1), Edinburgh (42), and Glasgow (35). In Ireland, aside from one periodi- 
cal published in Belfast, dramatic publication was limited to the city of 
Dublin, where twenty-seven appeared. 

The present bibliography is limited to periodicals printed in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, in the English language, and only those journals are 
listed which are either entirely dramatic, or use the word "drama" in the title. 
Thus, no attempt is made to list the hundreds of literary periodicals which, 
at one time or another, carried a dramatic column (e. g. the Public Adver- 
tiser), or devoted some issues to dramatic material. But the word "drama" is 
used somewhat loosely, to include Music Hall acts, variety theatre and vaude- 
ville, opera and operetta. 

Each entry includes the following essential information: 1) complete title; 
2) title changes; 3) editor, when indicated; 4) place of publication; 5) num- 
ber of volumes, when issued as volumes; 6) number of issues; 7) dates of first 
and last issues; 8) date of first issue when periodical is still published; 9) fre- 
quency of issue; 10) libraries where the periodical may be located. 

The arrangement of entries is chronological, according to the initial date 
of publication. Within each year the periodicals, when more than one 
appears, are arranged in alphabetical order. An alphabetical index has been 
provided which includes the titles (and variant titles) of magazines and the 
cities of publication, with reference to entries by number. 

Library locations are given only for complete files, except when no single 
library possesses a complete set of the periodical in question and partial 
listings are valuable. 
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29 AUG 1969 
EXHIBITIONS IN THE CENTRAL BUILDING ' 


STRAVINSKY AND THE DANCE SECOND FLOOR CORRIDOR 
An exhibition in honor of the composer’s eightieth birthday including photographs, 
original manuscripts, programs, and other unusual items from the Dance archives. 
Presented in conjunction with an international loan exhibit at Wildenstein Gallery. 
Through June. 


STRAVINSKY AND THE OPERA Коом 84 


An exhibit of scores, photographs of productions, sketches for designs and costumes, 
and recordings, all related to his operatic works. Through June. 
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astronauts in the Waldorf-Astoria. Through June. 
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Photographs and programmes of Strindberg productions tn this country and elsewhere, 
and other memorabilia. Through June. 
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An exhibition of seventeenth-century European prints including ornaments, portraits, 
and landscapes. Through June 18. 
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From the Arents Collection. 
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UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maw Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1996. 
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The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia, 


WASHINGTON IRVING Taan FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 
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Front Matter 


ROF 
cently the editors of Dance Perspectives “а. „t 


Of Non-Subjects 


When all existent subjects for discus- 
sion have Бееп exhausted, it becomes 
necessary to discuss non-existent ones. 
The three papers in this issue on the 
question Whether there was ever such 
a thing as a Tory or a Whig or a Radical 
prose style were read last winter at a 
meeting of Eighteenth-Century schol- 
ars (of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion) and were acclaimed as fne exam- 
ples of good critical sense extracted 
from the formulation of inconclusions 
upon non-subjects. 

Accepted for publication in coming 
Bulletins are several other essays that 
exemplify critical-historical method in 
the pursuit of lost subject-matter, edible 
fruit from barren trees, and other un- 
likely targets. One, a deductive tour de 
force, reconstructs a lost play of Field- 
ing's from a brief notice of its title and 
cast. Another finds a tale of zealous 
crusaders for freedom in the neglected 
wasteland of the Library's shorthand 
collection. 


Barrie's Truth in the Berg Collection 


A London theatrical hit of 1920 was Sir 
James Barries The Truth about the 
Russian Dancers; but the play was 
never published, and when the Berg 
Collection acquired a set of holographs 
and typescripts of it in 1958 only a few 
Barrie enthusiasts and a few ballet en- 
thusiasts remembered anything about 
it. 

They remembered the play as whim- 
sically absurd but extremely pleasant 
entertainment. They remembered the 
star performance of Tamara Karsavina 
as the Russian dancer, Karissima, who 
walks only on tip-toe and talks only in 
arabesques and pirouettes. When re- 


(A. J. Pischl and Selma Jeanne Cohen) 
looked into the unpublished remains of 
the play in the Berg Collection, they 
rediscovered its charm — and its re- 
sistance to editing: thirteen different 
versions, Barries almost indecipher- 
able handwriting, and confirmation of 
the stars recollection that maddening 
changes were made at every rehearsal. 

Nevertheless a textual solution is pre- 
sented in the September DP, with con- 
temporary illustrations and an introduc- 
tion by the famous ballerina Karasavina 
herself. 


Percy Grainger Gift 


The late Percy Aldridge Grainger was 
one of the great pianists of his time, and 
one of our most original composers. In- 
deed, his success in both fields was in 
large measure due to the strong vitality 
that was so much a part of the man, and 
his unconventional approach to every- 
thing he did. But perhaps he is better 
described as na than unconvention- 
al; though he had no use for formality 
for its own sake, he did not fly in the 
face of tradition. His playing was 
marked by the finest musicianship and 
a strong sense of style; the special 
Grainger touch was a product of youth- 
ful fire, the obvious enjoyment he him- 
self got from the music he played, be it 
Bach, Chopin, Brahms, Grieg or De- 
bussy. The same qualities in his own 
works have made many of them long- 
standing popular favorites. His folk mu- 
sic settings — Country Gardens, Shep- 
herds hey, Irish tune from County 
Derry (his version of the Londonderry 
air), Molly on the shore — retain their 
freshness after many years of active 
service. Less known, but similarly at- 
tractive, are his pieces and arrange- 
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ments for various groups of instruments, 
his songs and his choral works. He was 
not a traditionalist even in his own mu- 
sic, but was willing, nay delighted, to 
adjust to any ensemble that happened 
to be handy. If no English horn were 
available, a saxophone might be used in 
its place. His scores allow for the great- 
est latitude in interpretation. 

Many years ago the Music Division 
started a comprehensive collection of 
Graingers published works and filed 
them with the collected editions of var- 
ious composers. We are especially happy 
to have received recently from Mrs 
Grainger a number of his manuscripts. 
The list includes scores and parts (some 
of the latter in photostat) of a represent- 
ative selection of original compositions 
and arrangements. 

Included are the Colonial song, for 
wordless voices with instruments: Var- 
{ations on Handels Harmonious Black- 
smith for voice or "bass fiddle" and 
piano; choral settings of Kipling's Reces- 
sional and Danny Deever; асе 
Song of Democracy for chorus an 
р and a sketch Who built the ark? 

or voices and guitar. Typical of the 
composer are the Clog dance (for "room 
music") and Green Bushes, a passacag- 
lia for "room music 2-some (or orches- 
tra)." Grainger's arrangement of Sand- 
by's Pages song calls for strings, har- 
monium and piano (horn and bassoon 
ad lib); The power of Rome and the 
Christian heart is set for winds and har- 
monium. 

An example of Grainger’s elasticity in 
scoring is The nightingale and two sis- 
ters, which may be done by “three or 
more single instruments,” “Four or more 
in de instruments,” “String orchestra 
and pipe organ (or massed harmoniums, 
or piano)” “Symphony orchestra and 
pipe organ (or massed harmoniums, or 
piano)” “Military band and pipe organ 
(or massed harmoniums, or piano).” 
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Echo song, a piece for band, comes to 
us with manuscript parts as “tried out at 
West Point Military Academy, 1945.” 

Handel in the Strand is well known in 
various performing media; it appears in 
our collection in its version for two 
pianos. Also for two pianos is Pritteling, 
pratteling pretty poll-parrot. After-song 
is a short piece for solo violin. 

One can imagine Grainger must have 
enjoyed writing his “Bell piece — Ram- 
ble on John Dowland's Now, o now I 
needs must part,” for “tuneful percussion 
solo and small band." More imposing is 
Bach's Toccata in F for organ, arranged 
for three pianos (or any multiple of 
three). Two more modest piano arrange- 
ments are a Chinese song, Beautiful 
fresh flower, harmonized Бу Joseph Yas- 
ser, “pianised” by P. G., and Annuncia- 
tion Carol, edited by Dom Anselm 
Hughes. 

There are sketches for Spoon river 
and Under en bro and a New York 
Composition Book.” The collection is 
an important addition to our Americana 
Section. 

Along with this music Mrs Grainger 
donated a collection of phonograph rec- 
ords. The selection of commercial re- 
cordings is interesting, ranging from a 
volume of madrigals by the St George 
Singers, the Columbia History of Music, 
and some recordings of the Dolmetsch 
family to an album of the original Bay- 
reuth Festival records, a selection of 
Delius works, contemporary Americana 
on New Music Quarterly discs, songs of 
Harry Lauder, and two Duke Ellington 
pieces. But most interesting and valua- 
ble is the Grainger-Kristensen collection 
of Danish folk music, and other record- 
ings made in the field by Mr Grainger. 
Originally taken on cylinders in Eng- 
hal Raratonga, and Denmark, these 
songs have been transferred to discs by 
the Library of Congress, but have never 
been published. P.L.M. 


The Early History of the Oxford English Dictionary 


By HANS AARSLEFF 
Princeton University 


HE SUBJECT of this paper needs no identification. All readers who 
ЦЕ. about English words are familiar with the Oxford. English Diction- 
ary. It is very large, very expensive, very indispensable, very illuminating, 
and to the perceptive reader also very entertaining, though the dictionary 
is on the whole a rather serious, at times even solemn affair. Such passages 
as meanings 1b and 2 under the verb "to re-seat" are rare; levity is confined 
to volume vr, page 230, where it occupies one and a half columns. With 
nearly 415,000 entries supported by more than 1.8 million quotations selected 
from three times as many paper slips with illustrative passages, one might 
think that statistical probability would have favored a somewhat higher inci- 
dence of humor, if not in the definitions at least in sequence of quotations 
and in the quotations themselves. The editors rightly wished to exclude any 
incidental humor, just as they also, not so rightly perhaps and unlike the 
editors of some other large national dictionaries, excluded four-letter words 
and even four-letter meanings of otherwise respectable words. The OED is 
also a great Victorian document. 

General knowledge has a number of facts about the dictionary, apart from 
those that pertain directly to its use. With the exception of words that are 
not considered common, such as words that tend too far in the direction of 
slang or the scientific, technical, dialectal and foreign, the dictionary aimed 
at including all English words "now in use, or known to have been in use 
since the middle of the twelfth century," as well as the earlier history of words 
that had not become obsolete by 1150. The first part of the letter A was out 
in February 1884, and publication then proceeded regularly through the 
alphabet, under a team of four editors, until the last part was published in 
the spring of 1928. When it was near completion, Arnold Bennett remarked 
that the dictionary was “the longest sensational serial ever written.” Its offi- 
cial name was then still A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles, 
but five years later the re-issue, with a supplementary volume, carried the 
new title The Oxford English Dictionary, which had appeared for the first 
time in 1895 on the cover of the fascicle that contained the entries from 
“deceit” to “deject.” In 1878 publication arrangements were made with the 
Clarendon Press, which cheerfully met the steadily increasing cost, amount- 
ing ultimately to 300,000 pounds. We are sometimes told that the OED “is 
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the greatest dictionary of any language in the world,” but this is true only of; 
its chronological coverage. During the last 125 years at least four other dic- : 
tionaries of comparable size and quality have been planned and published: 
Grimm's Deutches Wörterbuch which was completed in the spring of 1961 
after 107 years of publication, bound in thirty volumes; the Danish Ordbog 
over det Danske Sprog finished in 1958 in twenty-eight volumes after forty- 
two years of publication; and the uncompleted Dutch and Swedish diction- 
aries, of which the latter may ultimately become the largest of all, having 
arrived only at the end of the letter R, in 1959, after more than sixty years of 
publication and twenty-two very large volumes. 

These facts all pertain to the dictionary as it stands and to the events that 
occurred after the Clarendon Press had taken over in 1878. A few readers 
will remember that F. J. Furnivall was editor from 1861 to 1878, but became 
too busy with the Early English Text Society, the Chaucer Society and:sev- 
eral other societies to get anywhere with the active publication of the dic- 
tionary; but his time and effort were not wasted, for he rightly saw that the 
original scheme for a “new English dictionary on historical principles" could 
not be realized unless early texts were put into printed form and thus made 
widely available to the volunteers who collected material for the dictionary. 
Furnivall had succeeded the first editor, Herbert Coleridge, who died sud- 
denly of consumption in April 1861, having then been official editor for 
nearly two years. Before 1860 the only reliable facts we are generally given, 
even by the later editors, are that the project for the dictionary was first pro- 
posed in the Philological Society of London and that Richard Chenevix 
Trench, then Dean of Westminster, played a prominent role in the 
formulation of the precise plan that was adopted in 1860. And yet it is in 
1860 that the most interesting part of the dictionary's history comes to 
an end. 

The decisive events of this history fall within the years between 1830 and 
1860, but their roots reach farther back in time. These events contain both 
the motives for the making of a new dictionary and the philological and lexi- 
cographical principles that were needed to carry out the plan. The chief 
printed histories of the dictionary pay no attention to the motives and give a 
very skimpy and, on the main points, erroneous account of its principles and 
their origins. The histories are: a lecture by the first publishing editor, Sir 
James A. H. Murray, called The Evolution of English Lexicography, delivered 
at Oxford in the year 1900; the “Historical Introduction" that is found in the 
re-issue of 1938; and a little book by M. M. Mathews called English Diction- 
aries, also published in 1983. The two latter depend heavily on Murray's lec- 
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ture; they add a few facts, but do not alter Murray's view of the dictionary's 
history. 

Murray's thesis is already contained in his title, and he states it more at 
length in these words: 


The English Dictionary, like the English Constitution, is the creation of 
no one man, and of no one age; it is a growth that has slowly developed 
itself adown the ages; its beginnings lie far back in times almost pre-his- 
toric. And these beginnings themselves, although the English Dictionary 
of to-day is lineally developed from them, were neither Dictionaries, nor 
even English. 


This statement contains one false assumption and one false statement. The 
false assumption is that the history of a particular dictionary is told when it 
has been placed in its context in the evolution of lexicography. This view 
fails to take account of the non-lexicographical factors, the motives and aims 
which may very well bear the chief responsibility for the nature of any par- 
ticular dictionary. Similarly, the French Encyclopédie will be very inade- 
quately understood if it is assumed to be something on the order of, say, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica we have known in this century. The false statement 
illustrates the consequences of the false assumption, viz. that the OED is 
lineally descended from earlier dictionaries, vocabularies, and Anglo-Saxon 
glosses “back in times almost pre-historic,” a phrase that is itself a contradic- 
‚ tion, for no written record can strictly speaking be said to belong to pre- 
history, and least of all one that itself presupposes the previous existence of 
other written records. Murray's mistake is easy to dismiss, for the OED de- 
pends for its lexicography entirely on Liddell and Scott's Greek-English 
Lexicon, first published in 1848 and itself merely an English version of a 
great work by the German classicist Franz Passow, who had clearly formu- 
lated the principles of a historical dictionary as early as 1812 in a seventy- 
page essay called Über Zweck, Anlage und Erganzung Griechischer Worter- 
bücher. Murray's lecture does not mention Liddell and Scott. His limited and 
distorting historical view is by no means unique, however; the same false 
perspective is also illustrated in the account that is generally given of the 
history of the study of language. In this perspective the history of com- 
parative philology as we have known it since around 1830 is given in terms 
of the scant body of previous work that has the closest resemblance 
to what we have later come to call comparative, Indo-European, or Ger- 
manic philology. I shall later return to this point and explore some of its 
implications. 
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I 


The proposal for a new English dictionary first arose among the members 
of the Philological Society of London, and it will be convenient to begin with 
the sequence of events that led directly to that plan. They all occurred in the 
1850s and began at the meeting of the Society on February 20, 1852, with the 
reading of a letter, dated February 6, from William Whewell, then Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and long an active member of the Society. The 
secretary, Edwin Guest, prefaced his reading of the letter with a few remarks 
to the effect that it was desirable to have a record of previous societies that 
had devoted their efforts to philology, for “without it,” as he said, “the history 
of English scholarship would hardly be considered as complete; and there 
was a danger lest in subsequent inquiries questions might be opened which 
had already been sufficiently investigated,” a point also made at the begin- 
ning of Whewell’s letter, perhaps with the tangled early history of the Royal 
Society at the back of his mind. Whewell’s letter told of the activities of the 
Etymological Society of Cambridge in the early 1830s and explained that 
the Society would first agree on certain classes of words “marked by some 
peculiarity in their relation or history." These classes had such headings as: 
“English words from Italian, Spanish, etc.," “Words derived from names of 
persons,” “Hawking terms,” “Words implying ancient customs” (such as 
“calamity [a beating down of standing corn], tribulation [a thrashing]"), 
“False etymologies,” and “Saxon-English words which are not German.” 
Each member would then gather as many instances as he could find and 
present them to the Society at its next meeting. 

In this procedure it is hardly mistaken to recognize a union of the methods 
of the German seminar and the geological field trip, with its gathering of 
specimens, its observation, classification, discussion, and attempt to arrive at 
a "philosophical" arrangement of the material, which had in this fashion been 
brought together by the united efforts of the individual members. Whewell 
had between 1828 and 1832 been professor of mineralogy and had in 1828 
published an essay whose title points to one of his chief scientific preoccupa- 
tions, Mineralogical Classification and Nomenclature; he had also in 1831, 
one year after the publication of the first volume of the Principles of Geology, 
supplied Lyell with such geological terms as Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene, 
words that Lyell adopted in the succeeding volumes of the Principles and in 
his other works so that the words soon became international. Three years 
later, Whewell introduced equally well-known words when he gave Faraday 
such electro-chemical terms as Anode, Cathode, and Ion, the last of which 
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Faraday thought he should “have but little occasion for.” Whewell’s letter 
concluded with a significant admission: “In particular we had a grand, but I 
fear hopeless, scheme of a new Etymological Dictionary of the English lan- 
guage; of which one main feature was to be that the three great divisions of 
our etymologies, Teutonic, Norman, and Latin, were to be ranged under 
separate alphabets.” Here we again encounter a suggestion of the geological 
metaphor which Whewell was so fond of applying to language; a few years 
earlier, in his History of the Inductive Sciences, he had for instance said: 


The English а is а conglomerate of Latin words, bound together 
in a Saxon cement; the fragments of the Latin bein, epee pe portions intro- 
duced directly from the parent quarry, with all their sharp edges, and 
partly pebbles of the same material, obscured and shaped i» Tone rolling 
in a Norman or some other channel. 
One wonders whether Arnold had read that passage when he wrote “Dover 
Beach.” 

In fact, Whewell and his friends saw a very close connection between 
philology and geology. Both, it was hoped, gave support to Genesis and 
orthodoxy; and as geology in the 1830s and 40s, chiefly owing to the success 
of Lyell’s Principles, soon withdrew that support, the burden fell on lan- 
guage. For it was possible to argue that the history of language was a science 
“beyond the domain of matter,” and that language could not be placed “in 
any point of view in which it comes under the jurisdiction of material causa- 
tion at all,” to use Whewell’s own words in his Indications of the Creator 
from 1845. This was one of the many polemics against Chambers’ Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation, a book that had presented the shocking 
argument that language was not of divine origin but had a material source 
in man’s constitution, mental as well as physical. “Such an arrangement of 
mutually adapted things,” said Chambers, “was as likely to produce sounds 
as an Eolian harp placed in a draught is to produce tones,” a notion which to 
Adam Sedgwick, Whewell’s good friend, had “annulled all distinction be- 
tween physical and moral,” though Chambers’ argument had in fact not been 
uncommon in the eighteenth century, especially in Scotland where Chambers 
lived. The members of the Philological Society who listened to the reading 
of Whewell’s letter would have been familiar with the role that language had 
played in this controversy, Nicholas Cardinal Wiseman’s Twelve Lectures 
on the Connexion between Science and Revealed Religion (1836) and the 
Rev W. B. Winning’s Manual of Comparative Philology (1838) had both 
made language support the authority of Scriptures. And in June 1847 the 
British Association’s meeting at Oxford took up the challenge by devoting 
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more than half of the nearly four hundred pages of the ensuing Report to five 
papers on "ethnographical philology." 

The piéce de résistance was Christian Karl Josias Freiherr von Bunsen's 
ponderous report, which not only proved the original connection between 
the "tripartite divisions of post-diluvian humanity," but also found that the 
Chinese language, being a "primary, inorganic" formation, “тау be called 
the monument of antediluvian speech"; his conclusion, naturally, was that 
his discoveries gave "considerable support to the opinion of the high, but not 
indefinite antiquity of human history, and to the hypothesis of the original 
unity of mankind and of a common origin of all languages of the globe." 

In the plan for a major lexicographical effort mentioned in Whewell's 
letter it is tempting to see one of the first suggestions of the project that was 
soon undertaken; and, indeed, the audience did not fail to see the implica- 
tions, for the reading of the letter was, according to the secretary's report, 
"followed by a long and interesting conversation as to the best mode of pro- 
moting the objects of English scholarship. It was," still in the words of the 
report, "suggested that an organization of labour, such as was adopted in the 
Etymological Society of Cambridge, promised advantages that could not be 
expected from the isolated efforts of individuals; and the impression seemed 
very general that a more systematic investigation of our language might lead 
to a much more satisfactory knowledge of its peculiarities." The date of this 
letter and its suggestions are important, for the event occurred before the 
first part of Grimm's Deutsches Wörterbuch appeared in 1854, and there is 
in fact no indication that the plan for a new dictionary had anything to do 
with that German event. Abraham Hume had already in 1847, a year after he 
became a member of the Philological Society, asked this question in his de- 
lightful book on Learned. Societies: "Where are the improvements in our 
lexicography? How happens it that a learned Englishman often knows less of 
his own language and literature than of those of two or three other countries?" 

The decisive events soon followed. On June 18 1857, the last meeting 
before the summer, the Council announced "the appointment of Messrs. 
Herbert Coleridge and Furnivall and Dean Trench . . . as a committee to col- 
lect unregistered words in English, and that they report to the next Meeting 
of the Society in November." Already the next month, on July 27, Whewell 
wrote to Trench, thanking him for “a printed paper with your name appended 
to it, containing a proposal for the collection of materials for completing our 
English dictionaries, especially as regards etymology.” At the same time 
Whewell assured Trench “of the interest which I feel in such a proposal,” 
and expressed the hope that he would be able “to undertake some share 
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in the labour which is to be undergone for the purpose of promoting the 
object." 

But the next meeting of the Society did not listen to the report of the 
so-called Unregistered Words Committee, and here Trench's importance be- 
comes strikingly evident for the first time. For two successive meetings the 
members listened instead to the Dean's paper "On Some Deficiencies in our 
English Dictionaries," and the paper made such an impression that he was 
immediately requested to publish “his interesting and valuable paper.” The 
paper must have gone directly to the printers, for it was out very early in 
1858. On December 3 1857, Coleridge finally submitted the report of the 
Unregistered Words Committee, and the Society resolved “that for the pres- 
ent this Report be received and laid on the table. This resolution was passed 
in consequence of a statement that a larger scheme, for a completely new 
English Dictionary, might shortly be submitted to the Society.” The need 
for “a completely new English Dictionary” rather than for the mere “com- 
pleting of our English Dictionaries” had been the forceful implication of 
Trench’s paper on the deficiencies, which had pointed to so many inade- 
quacies, both in coverage and in method, that mending and patching would 
clearly not provide, as Trench had said at the end of his paper, “that complete 
inventory of our English tongue, with other accessory advantages, which we 
ought not to rest satisfied until we possess.” 

At its first meeting in the new year, on January 7 1858, the Society then 
passed the important resolution “that instead of the Supplement to Standard 
English Dictionaries now in course of preparation by the order of the Society, 
a New Dictionary of the English Language be prepared under the Authority 
of the Philological Society.” This plan was publicly announced in a prospec- 
tus that was issued in August '58 and twice reissued within the next year, 
revised and enlarged as the list of books to be read or already undertaken 
grew longer. This Proposal for the Publication of a New English Diction- 
ary by the Philological Society referred to Trench in this manner: 


Those who may wish for further satisfaction as to our lexicographical creed, 
than what can be gathered from this Prospectus, are referred to the Dean 
of Westminster’s Essay “On some Deficiencies in our English Diction- 
aries,” which leaves no important portion of the subject unnoticed. 


It also asked for “such further help in the reading and noting of books as will 
enable the plan to be carried out satisfactorily,” the well-known plan, that 
is, of enlisting volunteer readers — which the Society could have derived 
from a number of sources, but which Trench in his Deficiencies had suggested 
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by direct reference to Grimm’s Preface to the Deutsches Wörterbuch, where 
Grimm, as Trench pointed out, had made "grateful and honourable mention 
of no less than eighty-three volunteer coadjutors, who had undertaken each 
to read for him one or more authors, and who had thrown into the common 
stock of his great work their several ‘symbols,’ the results of their several 
toils," a procedure which a hundred years later joined readers and editors of 
all Germany in the task of completing that great dictionary. 

In the summer of 1859 appeared Coleridge's Glossarial Index to the Printed 
English Literature of the Thirteenth Century, which became the essential 
guide to the early texts. Later that year Coleridge was appointed general edi- 
tor, and in that capacity he prepared the “Canones Lexicographici; or Rules 
to be observed in editing the New English Dictionary,” which he read as a 
paper at the meeting of November 24 1859; they were finally issued in the 
summer of 1860, after very extensive revision both by a committee set up for 
that purpose and by the whole Society in three successive meetings. 

The long debate over the “Canones” was occasioned by some disagreement 
about the precise plan for the new dictionary. In the Deficiencies Trench had 
left “wholly aside the etymological aspect of our present Dictionaries,” and 
treated “only of the imperfect registration in them of the words of our lan- 
guage, and the imperfect use of our literature in the illustration of the words.” 
He was interested in the English history of English words but not in etymol- 
ogy, perhaps because he felt, with good reason, that etymology might too 
easily be made a vehicle for the philosophy which, in the tradition of the 
eighteenth century, Horne Tooke, and the Utilitarians, made mind depend- 
ent on matter. Both the original version of the Proposal and Coleridge’s first 
version of the “Canones” had closely followed Trench in placing the chief 
emphasis on the “main dictionary.” Trench had also insisted on the inclusion 
of obsolete words, for, as he said, “I know not whether the study of language 
is not the most potent means of all for planting us in the true past of our 
country; and of this it is proposed in great part to deprive us by those who 
would make our Dictionaries the representations merely of what the lan- 
guage now is, and not also of what it has been.” He did not, however, wish to 
include provincial or local words, which “stand, so far as my single judgment 
goes, for I pledge no one else, on quite a different footing from obsolete. I do 
not complain of their omission.” But several shared the view of Derwent 
Coleridge, who did complain of their omission in a paper he read to the So- 
ciety on May 10 1860, and the final, much revised version of the “Canones” 
did include them because it was felt that their relegation to a separate part 
“would deprive them of half their value for philological purposes; and as the 
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claims of Philology, in such a work as this, must be looked upon as para- 
mount to all others, we have resolved to give them place in the pages of the 
Main Dictionary, whether furnished or not with the otherwise indispensable 
passport of a quotation." 

Thus the revised "Canones" ultimately came to call for three parts: (1) the 
"main dictionary" as suggested by Trench with the addition of provincial and 
local words; (2) a vocabulary of technical and scientific terms that had not 
passed into common use as well as a vocabulary of proper names, both of 
persons and places; (3) a separate etymological appendix. A note at the end 
of the "Canones" observed that 


the scope of the work, as defined by the foregoing canons, is considerably 
more extensive than what might have been expected from our Prospectus 
or from the Dean of Westminster's Essay, on which that Prospectus pro- 
fessed to be founded,— several subjects being included under the 
Canons, which are either directly or inferentially excluded by the Essay. 


But Herbert Coleridge publicly regretted the revisions in a letter to Trench 
that was printed with the second edition of Trench's essay and dated May 
30 1860: 


I do not feel that it would be proper for me... to enter into a criticism of 
these changes, with respect to which very various opinions may be, and 
certainly will be, formed: I am glad, however, to be able still to say that 
all the essential features of your scheme have been preserved, and that 
while much has been added, nothing has been introduced which contra- 
venes the positions of the Essay. 


It is now well known that these changes were discarded and that the first 
part, when it appeared more than twenty years later, followed the first plan 
very closely. That plan was Trench’s plan, a fact which clearly shows his 
influence, his insight, and his good sense for the efficient and the practical. 


11 


It is abundantly evident that Trench more than any other single man is 
responsible for the dictionary as we know it today. He is preeminently re- 
sponsible for its being a historical dictionary, and that feature remains its 
chief mark, both in itself and in relation to the English dictionaries that had 
preceded it. In his insistence on that feature, Trench had an ulterior purpose 
in mind that was an argument in the great intellectual debate about words 
and things. about reality and language, language and mind, and words and 
thought — a debate that had been going on in England since Bacon's Ad- 
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vancement of Learning, since the Royal Society, since Hobbes, Robert Boyle, 
and Locke. 

Trench's faith is best understood from his own words. We have seen that 
he wanted a dictionary to be "an inventory of the language," and by that he 
meant a complete inventory, within practicable limits of course, because it 
is "the lexicographer's job to be the historian and not the critic of the lan- 
guage." As he had explained in the Deficiencies, only in that manner could 
the dictionary 

become an historical monument, the history of a nation contemplated 
from one point of view; and the wrong ways into which a language has 
wandered, or been disposed to wander, may be nearly as instructive as 
the right ones in which it has travelled: as much may be learned, or 
nearly as much, from its failures as from its successes, from its follies as 
from its wisdom. 


To him the history of the language rendered in terms of a lexicographical 
account of the history of its words contained Christian and national instruc- 
tion, the errors and the glories of the past being made a lesson to the living. 
To him the history of all English words һай come to serve the same purpose 
as history had served Bede in the Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum. 

To understand Trench's rationale, we may for a minute take a very long 
perspective and open with a quotation from Hobbes, with his brilliant adap- 
tation of Bacon's metaphor in the striking words of the Leviathan: 


Between true science and erroneous doctrines, ignorance is in the middle. 
Natural sense and imagination are not subject to absurdity. Nature itself 
cannot err; and as men abound in copiousness of language, so they be- 
come more wise, or more mad than ordinary. Nor is it possible without 
letters for any man to become either excellently wise, or, unless his mem- 
. огу be hurt by disease or ill constitution of organs, excellently foolish. For 
words are wise men's counters, they do but reckon by them; but they are 
the money of fools, that value them by the authority of an Aristotle, a 
Cicero, or a Thomas, or any other doctor whatsoever, if but a man. 


Trench was fond of this metaphor and returned to it again and again in order 
to exorcise the spectre of nominalism. In his superb book On the Study of 
Words (1851) he had said that language 


is full of instruction, because it is the embodiment, the incarnation, if I 
may so speak, of the feelings and thoughts and experiences of a nation, 
ү often of many nations, and of all which through long centuries they 

ave attained to and won. . . . It is the amber in which a thousand precious 
and subtle thoughts have been sagely embedded and preserved. [We 
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shall therefore] ask the words which we use to give an account of them- 
selves, to say whence they are, and whither they tend. Then shall we 
often rub off the dust and rust from what seemed but a common token, 
which we had taken and given a thousand times, esteeming it no better, 
but which now we shall perceive to be a precious coin, bearing the ‘image 
and superscription’ of the great King; then shall we often stand in surprise 
and in something of shame, while we behold the great spiritual realities 
which underlie our common speech, the marvellous truths which we have 
been witnessing for in our words, but, it may be, witnessing against in our 
lives. 


He had expressed the same idea as early as 1840 in the wonderful “Intro- 
ductory Remarks” to his Notes on the Parables of our Lord: “The whole of 
Scriptures, with its everrecurring use of figurative language, is a reawaken- 
ing of man to the mystery of nature, a giving back to him of the key of knowl- 
edge, of the true signatura rerum.” The phrase refers to Boehme’s De signa- 
tura rerum, oder von der Geburt und Bezeichnung aller Wesen, to the 
doctrine, that is, of the Adamic language or the language of nature in which 
everything was understood in the name — the language that was lost in the 
Fall. And what held for the language of Scriptures was also true of common 
language, which, as Trench said, “a popular American author [Emerson of 
course] has somewhere characterised as ‘fossil poetry. " Trench extended the 
image, and in The Study of Words he devoted a chapter each to “fossil 
poetry,” “fossil ethics,” and “fossil history,” interspersed with liberal applica- 
tion of the geological metaphor, which, as we have seen, Whewell was also 
fond of applying to language. Again in the “Introductory Remarks” to the 
Notes on the Parables, Trench had stated firmly that language presents a 
great danger to man, 


for somewhere or other every man is a Наг... so that of the truths of God 
in the language of men . . . of these sons of heaven married to the daugh- 
ter of earth, it may truly be said, “we have this treasure in earthen vessels.” 
And we must expect that somewhere or other the earthen vessel will 
appear, that the imperfection which cleaves to our forms of utterance, to 
men’s words and to their works, will make itself felt. 


The words echo a familiar passage from Johnson’s Preface to his diction- 
ary, that had also been repeated by Sir William Jones as his linguistic faith 
to confirm that “mere philology was never considered . . . as the end of his 
studies, nor as any thing more than the medium through which knowledge 
was to be acquired.” The idea was not original with Johnson, who could have 
found it in George Herbert's Jacula Prudentum (1640) in this form: “Words 
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are women, deeds are men." It was on these grounds that Trench could 
appropriate Hobbes' metaphor in this form: 


There is a sense of reality about children which makes them rejoice to 
discover that there is also a reality about words, that they are not merely 
arbitrary signs, but living powers; that, to reverse the words of one of 
England's "false prophets," they may be the fool's counters, but are the 
wise man's money; not like the sands of the sea, innumerable discon- 
nected atoms, but growing out of roots, clustering in families, connecting 
and intertwining themselves with all that men have been doing and think- 
ing and feeling from the beginning of the world till now. 


The reversal of this image, with the substitution of the organic metaphor 
for the mechanical vision, sums up the profound intellectual development of 
two hundred years during which language remained near the center of the 
great debate. 

Trench's purpose was instruction, and so was Hobbes’s. In his discourse of 
Human Nature (1640) Hobbes had said: 


There is a fault of the mind called by the Greeks "Араба, which is indoci- 
bility, or difficulty of being taught; the which must needs arise from a false 
opinion that they know already the truth of what is called in question: for 
certainly men are not otherwise so unequal in capacity as the evidence is 
unequal between what is taught by the mathematicians, and what is com- 
monly discoursed of in other books: and therefore if the minds of men 
were all of white paper, they would almost equally be disposed to acknowl- 
edge whatsoever should be in right method, and by right ratiocination 
delivered to them: but when men have once acquiesced in untrue opin- 
ions, and registered them as authentical records in their minds, it is no less 
impossible to speak intelligibly to such men, than to write legibly upon a 
paper already scribbled over. The immediate cause therefore of indocibil- 
ity, is prejudice; and of prejudice, false opinion of our own knowledge. 


Locke and others had dedicated themselves to the task of explaining how 
writing could be put on that blank piece of paper and some also to the ques- 
tion of what and how much could be put on it. Condillac and les idéologues 
in France — Maine de Biran, Cabanis, Destutt de Tracy, Degérando, and 
Laromiguiére — and Horne Tooke and the Utilitarians in England had de- 
cided on the how and the what and the how much; writing as a member of 
the Committee on Public Instruction during the Directory, Destutt de Tracy 
had quoted Hobbes’s words, in the translation of le Baron d'Holbach, in the 
opening paragraph of his Projet d'Elements d'Idéologie, “à l'usage des écoles 
centrales de la République Francaise," after the engaging salutation to his 
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young readers: "Jeunes gens, c'est à vous que je m'adresse; c'est pour vous 
seuls que j'écris.” The writing on the:paper was lángüage, and thus the study 
of language in the eighteenth century became the natural history of thought 
in the same way that science became the natural history of industry. Thus 
James Mills Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind of 1829 could 
by the French be called une grammaire générale, and its title was deliber- 
ately chosen to suggest that the analysis in question followed the same 
method as chemical analysis. A contemporary reviewer, writing in the West- 
minster Review in 1880, praised Mill's full understanding of naming, “ап 
element,” said the reviewer, “the nature of which Mr. Mill has investigated 
at great length, and the operation of which he has taken great pains to trace 
and to elucidate, often with the happiest result. In a word, sensation, assocta- 
tion, naming, are the three elements which are to the constitution of the mind 
what the four elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and azote, are to the com- 
position of the body." 

It was this relentless materialism that Trench wanted to counter. To him 
the mind could never be a white sheet of paper, for the inherent sinfulness 
and imperfection of man were in it, and the writing on it could not alone 
constitute its knowledge and its destiny. On the contrary, he wanted to make 
sure that the writing for better or worse remained the signature of centuries 
of Christian and national English life. He would allow neither erasures nor 
the addition of new words that carried the materialist doctrine of the "false 
prophets." But Trench was both a moderate man and an eminently reason- 
able one, and thus avoided stepping into the controversy in any manner that 
would make his position absurd or silly. Silliness he left for Christian Bunsen 
and Max Müller, who once, in his perpetual pomposity, remarked: “There is 
no thought without words, as little as there are words without thought"; to 
which Darwin's answer was very brief: "What a strange definition must here 
be given to the word thought." 

It is obvious and significant that to Trench the history of language meant 
the history of words; he never paid any attention to its structure, i.e. to gram- 
mar, for he held that all men, barbarous as well as civilized, equally shared 
the universal gift of reason, which belonged to their being. Structure, there- 
fore, could yield no lessons to show how well nations had used their God- 
given talents. As for words, he had a great deal in common with the Lockeian 
school, with Horne Tooke, and the Utilitarians. He held with them that words 
contained information about thought, feeling, and experience, but unlike 
them did not allow any doctrine of ratiocination into his system. He did not 
use the information words might yield to seek knowledge of the original, 
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philosophical constitution of mind, but only as evidence for what had been 
present to the conscious awareness of the users of English words. He took no 
interest in what Dugald Stewart, in his brilliant critique of the intellectual 
tendency of a whole century with special reference to Horne Tooke, had 
called “etymological metaphysics” or “conjectural history.” 

Here lies also the reason why Trench had no fondness for remote etymolo- 
gies, which always tended toward materialism according to a principle that 
was derived from a famous passage in Book III of Locke’s Essay: 


It may also lead us a little towards the original of all our notions and 
knowledge, if we remark how great a dependence our words have on 
common sensible ideas; and how those which are made use of to stand for 
actions and notions quite removed from sense, have their rise from thence, 
and from obvious sensible ideas are transferred to more abstruse significa- 
tions, and made to stand for ideas that come not under the cognizance of 
our sense: v. g. to imagine, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, 
instil, disgust, disturbance, tranquillity, &c., are all words taken from the 
operations of sensible things, and applied to certain modes of thinking. 
Spirit, in its primary signification is breath; angel, a messenger; and I 
doubt not but, if we could trace them to their sources, we should find, in 
all languages, the names which stand for things that fall not under our 
senses to have had their first rise from sensible ideas. By which we may 
give some kind of guess what kind of notions they were, and whence 
derived, which filled their minds who were the first beginners of lan- 
guage, and how nature, even in the naming of things, unawares suggested 
to men the originals and principles of all their knowledge. 


Few passages in Locke exercised such a wide and profound influence on 
eighteenth-century thought, and it became the locus classicus for all specu- 
lation on the origin of language and the primitive state of man. Berkeley bor- 
rowed examples from it, and Monboddo took its fundamental principle for 
granted, observing that “ideas of reflection” did not exist among savages, for 
“in all languages, even the most cultivated, the words of that kind are meta- 
phors, borrowed from the objects of sense," inconspicuously admitting in a 
footnote that "this, I think, is an observation of Mr. Locke." Condillac quoted 
Locke's words at length in his Essai sur Г origine des connoissances humaines 
(1741), and Turgot used Locke's passage as the basic text for his influential 
article on etymology in the Encyclopédie. Thus the study of language be- 
came the chief means of satisfying the longing contained in Hume's familiar 
maxim, so characteristic of the age: “ "Tis impossible perfectly to understand 
any idea, without tracing it up to its origin." Locke's words also led directly 
to two very cocky utterances by Horne Tooke: "The business of the mind, as 
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far as it concerns language, appears to me to be very simple,” said Tooke. "Tt 
extends no farther than to receive impressions, that is to have Sensations and 
Feelings. What are called its operations are merely the operations of Lan- 
guage;" and, to explain why his own Diversions of Purley were only an ampli- 
fication of the Essay, “Perhaps it was for mankind a lucky mistake (for it 
was a mistake) which Mr. Locke made when he called his book, An Essay 
concerning Human Understanding. For some of the inestimable benefit of 
that book has, merely on account of its title, reached to many thousands more 
than, I fear, it would have done, had he called it (what it is merely) А Gram- 
matical Essay, or a Treatise on Words, or on Language." Horne Tooke's doc- 
trines concerning mind and language became the foundation of a systematic 
Benthamite philosophy of mind, a need that was met by James Mill's Analysis. 

In lexicography Tooke's principles found full and vigorous expression in 
Charles Richardson’s great New Dictionary of the English Language, first 
published as parts of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana and later in 1836-87 
separately in two imposing volumes. For that reason it did not play the role 
that later writers have thought it should have played. The “Historical Intro- 
duction” of 1988 wonders why Richardson’s work did not at once attract the 
attention it deserved; Murray sees it as a direct precursor of the OED; and 
M. M. Mathews says that Richardson had grasped the general outlines of the 
historical method. Trench was not afraid of admitting that the New Diction- 
ary was in some respects better than its predecessors, but it was not imitated. 
The reason why it was not is very simple. Richardson’s New Dictionary was 
indeed, by virtue of its hitherto unparalleled copiousness of quotation, a his- 
torical dictionary, but that history was designed to be the history of thought 
and mind, and not the history of English. In accordance with this purpose, 
Richardson gave only a single “explanatory formulary” for each entry, follow- 
ing the Tookeian principle that “each word has one radical meaning, and 
one only”; that meaning he gave at the head of each entry, aiming at the 
same time to reveal whenever possible “the thing, the sensible object . . . the 
sensation caused by that thing or object, (for language cannot sever them), 
of which that word is the name.” 

Richardson was Tooke’s last and most ardent defender, and as late as his 
79th year in 1854 he put out a book On the Study of Language that was 
clearly designed as an answer to Trench’s On the Study of Words. The object 
was to provide “an exposition of the grand doctrines of “The Diversions of 
Purley’ ” and to make the world aware of that work's “unquestionable title to 
immortality.” Trench had no use for Richardson’s method, and besides, as 
already mentioned, the historical method that Trench needed was entirely 
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taken over from Franz Passow via Liddell and Scott. When Herbert Cole- 
ridge in 1860 wanted to explain the scheme of the new dictionary to those 
who were unacquainted with it, he stated flatly that “the lexicography we 
profess is that which Passow was the first to enunciate clearly and put into 
practice successfully — viz. ‘that every word should be made to tell its own 
story’ — the story of its birth and life, and in many cases of its death, and 
even occasionally of its resuscitations.” His words were quoted from the 
Introduction to Liddell and Scott, who had found them in Passow’s Intro- 
duction of 1819 to the Handwérterbuch der Griechischen Sprache, which 
was a revision of Johann Gottlob Schneiders Griechisch-deutsches Wörter- 
buch, the dictionary whose method Passow had criticized in his Uber Zweck, 
Anlage, und Ergänzung Griechischer Wörterbücher seven years earlier. The 
Introduction stated the principles that had been laid down in that essay: 


Das Wörterbuch soll . . . die Lebensgeschichte jedes einzelnen Wortes in 
bequem geordneter Ueberschaulichkeit entwerfen: es soll Auskunft 
geben, wo und wann ein jedes ( natürlich immer soviel wir wissen) zuerst 
gefunden werde, in welchen Richtungen es sich fortbildete, welche Ver- 
änderungen es in Hinsicht auf seine Formen oder, in der Entwicklung 
seiner Bedeutung erfahren habe, endlich um welche Zeit es etwa aus dem 
Gebrauche verschwinde und durch ein andres ersetzt oder verdrüngt 
werde. Weit entfernt also, jemals gesetzgeberisch einschreiten, vorschrei- 
ben, oder hemmen zu wollen, begnügt es sich, treu zu berichten, was es 
vorgefunden, und das Vorgefundene, wo es nóthig seyn könnte, hinling- 
lich zu belegen.! 


That passage makes it plain that the OED is not "lineally developed" from 
earlier English dictionaries. 


III 


Trench was not alone in his desire to tell the history, Christian and national, 
of the English in terms of the history of English, and not the only one to try 
to stem the tide of materialist and Utilitarian thought, though on the subject 
of the history of English words he was far and away the most learned. We 
have already seen that the master of his old college, William Whewell, was 
with him, and Whewell was one of the brightest, most active, and most influ- 


1 Tr: The dictionary should set forth the life history of each single word according to a con- 
venient and clearly-ordered arrangement; it should say where and when each one (only, of 
course, so far as we know) may first be found, in which directions it developed, what changes it 
has undergone with regard to its forms or in the development of its meaning, finally by what 
time it may perchance go out of use and be replaced or Aven out by another. In other words, 
far from ever wishing to interfere, prescribe, or proscribe in the role of | lawgiver, it is sufficient to 
report accurately what is found, Be where necessary, to show adequate proof of what was found. 
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ential minds in the years between 1825 and 1860, though he has not, surpris- 
ingly, attracted the attention he deserves as a key figure in the molding of 
Victorian thought and intellectual attitudes. But there were many, many 
others, including Connop Thirlwall, Bishop of St David's and president of the 
Philological Society of London from its foundation in 1842 until 1869; Ed- 
ward Maltby, Bishop of Durham; and Charles James Blomfield, the Bishop 
of London; the latter both vice-presidents of the Society and, with Thirlwall, 
distinguished classical scholars and former fellows of Trinity. But there was 
especially one who exercised a strong influence on Trench, Julius Charles 
Hare, who had taught at Trinity when Trench was a student there. 

Hare was a close friend of Whewell and exercised a strong influence 
through his popular book of 1827, several times re-issued and enlarged: The 
Guesses at Truth by Two Brothers (the brother being Augustus William). 
From this Trench had for instance borrowed a metaphor he was very fond 
of, viz that language is a "moral barometer, which indicates and permanently 
marks the rise and fall of a nation's life." Directing his words to the Utili- 
tarians, Trench went on to remark that he did not want anybody to tamper 
with the language, 

for it is too entirely the collective work of the whole nation, the result of 
the united contributions of all, it obeys too immutable laws, to allow any 
successful tampering with it, any making of it to witness other than the 
actual facts of the case. 


This “making of it to witness other than the actual facts of the case” was 
what Bentham had done in what Hare called “the new gibberish,” which a 
reviewer of Bentham’s Plan of Parliamentary Reform in the Form of a Cate- 
chism had made fun of in the Quarterly in 1817 by listing such Benthamite 
terms as “annuality, triennality, beneficialness, interest-comprehension, pleas- 
urably-operating, potential-impermanence, competition-excluding, undan- 
gerousness, deceptiously-evidential, knowable, non-spuriousness, maximiza- 
tion, and minimization, and,” the reviewer continued, “various other simples 
and compounds of equal significance, which it may require no ordinary 
degree of ‘appropriate intellectual aptitude’ to understand.” That passage, 
incidentally, illustrates Bentham’s application of the notion that the parts of 
language were best handled like chemical elements, decomposed and again 
compounded as were later the phenomena of mind in Mill’s Analysis. Ben- 
tham’s language and style were not, as we are often told, the faltering expres- 
sion of a hand incapable of producing discourse that conformed to tradition 
and convention; his words were both the vehicle and themselves the expres- 
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sion of his philosophy of mind. The passage in Hare where Trench had found 
the "moral barometer" had similarly been followed by a remark to the effect 
that Tooke had tampered with language to "fix the quicksilver for his own 
metaphysical ends" much like the schoolboy "who screwed his master's 
weatherglass up to fair, to make sure of a fine day for a holiday." And the best 
summary of the faith, and of the hopes and fears, that lay behind Trench's 
life work is a sermon which Hare preached at Hurstmonceux some time in 
the late 1830s. Taking its text from Mark уп:37, the sermon was entitled “The 
Healer of the Deaf and Dumb," and it spoke of the "sledgehammer of the 
world knocking with ceaseless din in our ears," words that not merely recre- 
ated the familiar image of the satanic clamor of industrialism, but also more 
literally referred to the din of the world that had made itself heard in lan- 
guage, viz. in "the new gibberish" of the "selfish philosophers." As Hare had 
said in Guesses at Truth, Bentham had "ever rejoiced to see society resolving 
into its elements, [and] seemed desirous to throw back language also into a 
chaotic state, [being] unable to understand organic unity and growth... 
[and looking] upon a hyphen as the only bond of union.” 

In the letter that gave an account of the activities of the Etymological 
Society of Cambridge, Whewell had mentioned that some of their “specula- 
tions” had been inserted in the Philological Museum, a journal published in 
two volumes at Cambridge in 1832 and 1833 under the editorship of Julius 
Charles Hare. In the Preface Hare declared that English scholars in the 1820s 
had contributed little more than a “mite” to the knowledge of classical an- 
tiquity, having instead imported their knowledge from abroad and allowed 
their “intellects to lie waste.” To remedy this deplorable situation, it became 
the purpose of the Museum to foster the “spirit of philological criticism, 
chiefly relating to Greek and Latin, but no inquiry that comes under the 
head of philology will be altogether excluded . . . nor will the philology of 
the modern languages be regarded as forbidden ground.” 

To the latter category belonged John Mitchell Kemble’s article “On Eng- 
lish Praeterites,” which was the first exposition in English of Grimm’s analysis 
of the forms of the verb in early Germanic dialects. Kemble was then a very 
close friend of Trench, and both had belonged to the Cambridge Conversa- 
zione Society, better known as the Cambridge Apostles, where Trench had 
also met Arthur Henry Hallam, F. D. Maurice, James Spedding, and Tenny- 
son. Cambridge and especially Trinity men formed much the largest single 
group among the original members of the philological Society of London, 
which was founded in 1842 by a merging of the Cambridge group with the 
philological circle which at the new London University had gathered round 
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Franz Bopp's best pupil, Friedrich Rosen, including two former fellows of 
Trinity who both became important in the new Society, Thomas Hewitt Key 
and Henry Malden. The Society had been active for fifteen years when 
Trench joined it in March 1857 with the unique credentials of his three dis- 
tinguished books: On the Study of Words (1851) whose substance had first 
been delivered as five lectures to the Diocesan Training School at Winchester 
in 1845 under the title "Language as an Instrument of Knowledge"; English 
Past and Present (1855) which the previous year had been given as four lec- 
tures to the pupils of King's College School, London, and repeated in the 
Training School at Winchester; and the Select Glossary of English Words 
used formerly in senses different from their present, which he had just fin- 
ished when he joined the Society in 1857 shortly after he had succeeded 
William Buckland as Dean of Westminster in 1856. These books not only con- 
tained an astounding wealth of material, but also made the subject so popu- 
lar that the first two books went through well over a dozen editions before 
Trench's death in 1886; without that popularity it is unlikely that the project 
for a new dictionary could have stirred the interest and gained the volunteer 
readers on which its success depended. And the union of Trench and the 
Philological Society was as bound to produce A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles as the Eolian harp must of necessity produce tones when 
placed in a draught. 


IV 


I said at the beginning that I would explore some of the implications of the 
inadequacy of the printed histories of the OED. We have seen that these 
accounts are inadequate and distorted not only in regard to the chief factors 
that went into the plan for a new dictionary, but also in regard to the plain 
facts, such as the omission of Passow and of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English 
Lexicon and the total failure to understand the nature of Richardson’s New 
Dictionary. The failure is perhaps typical of scholarship in many disciplines 
nowadays, and matters are rapidly getting worse owing to factors I shall not 
go into; but the failure is especially evident in the assumptions that are gen- 
erally made regarding the history of the study of language. In practical 
terms this has meant that the concepts of “etymology” and “philology” are 
seriously misunderstood because it is not realized that the meanings of both 
words changed fundamentally in the course of the nineteenth century so that 
the meanings now normally assigned to them — i.e. their late nineteenth- 
century meanings if we are a little precise — will not at all do before around 
1820 at the earliest. Before that date it is safest to assume that “philology” 
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never has our meaning; it was used much less frequently and generally meant 
what we call classical philology or something closely analogous to it. “Etymol- 
ogy” on the other hand was very widely used and hence causes great diffi- 
culty and misunderstanding; it is essential to understand that it has nothing 
to do with our “philology” but a great deal with philosophy, in the tradition 
of Locke. Bailey’s Universal Etymological Dictionary of 1721 contains these 
revealing definitions: “Etymology” is “a Part of Grammar, shewing the Origi- 
nal of words, in order to distinguish their true Meaning and Signification”; 
“Etymon” means “the Original of a Word”; and “An Original” means “the 
first Beginning or Rise of a Thing; the first Draught or Pattern of a Thing.” 
An “Etymologist” finally is “one skilled in searching out the true Interpreta- 
tion of Words.” Bailey’s Introduction explained his rationale for an “etymo- 
logical dictionary”: 

Words are those Channels, by which the Knowledge of Things is convey’d 

to our Understandings: And therefore upon a right Apprehension of them 

depends the Rectitude of our Notions; and in order to form our Judg- 

ments right, they must be understood in their proper Meanings, and us'd 

in their true Sense. 


This is a Lockeian program, and in that sense we must understand his terms 
such as “true Meaning,” “Signification,” “true Interpretation,” “right Appre- 
hension,” “proper Meanings,” and “true Sense.” 

In the “Discours Préliminaire de l'Encyclopédie," D'Alembert pointed out 
that Locke had created metaphysics just as Newton had created physics: 


Il congut que les abstractions et les questions ridicules qu'on avoit jusqu’- 
alors agitées, et qui avoient fait comme la substance de la philosophie, 
étoient la partie qu'il falloit sur-tout proscrire. Il chercha dans ces abstrac- 
tions et dans les abus des signes les causes principales de nos erreurs, et 
les y trouva. . . . En un mot, il réduisit la métaphysique à ce qu'elle doit 
être en effet, la physique expérimentale de I’ame.* 


Etymology was the chief instrument of this "physique expérimentale de 
lame,” and as such was frequently compared to a microscope. In his article 
on etymology Turgot called it "l'art de suivre les expressions dans tours leurs 
passages d'une signification à l'autre, et de découvrir la liaison secrette des 


2 Tr: He conceived that the abstractions and absurd questions which had heretofore occupied 
mankind and which had made up the substance of philosophy ought to be the area most strictly 
proscribed. He sought in these abstractions and in the misuse of symbols the chief causes of our 
errors, and he found them there. .. . In a word, he reduced metaphysics to what it ought in effect 
to be, the experimental physics of the spirit. 
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idées qui a facilité ce passage," * and he continued with a question and an 
answer: 


Cette étude ne devient-elle pas une branche intérressante de la méta- 
physique expérimentale? Si ces détails sur les langues et les mots dont 
l'art étymologique s'occupe, sont des grains de sable, il est précieux de les 
ramasser, puisque ce sont des grains de sable que l'esprit humain a jettés 
dans sa route, et qui peuvent seuls nous indiquer la trace de ces pas.* 


Thus when Swift in Gulliver's Travels pokes fun at etymology, he is not 
ridiculing the philology of his day; he is satirizing something that was of fun- 
damental importance to philosophical belief in his day. Ridicule of philology 
would have its analogue in making fun of Grimm's law, and that after all 
could never be a very serious matter to more than a few, and least of all a 
matter of philosophical import, except perhaps to a handful of consistent 
Germans in the 1820s. It was of this sort of etymology that Sir William Jones 
spoke in a brilliant, famous, and very, very influential address, delivered at 
Calcutta on February 2 1786; his words were emphatically quoted by 
Dugald Stewart in his polemic against "etymological metaphysics" and Horne 
Tooke. His words were: 


Etymology has, no doubt, some use in historical researches; but it is a 
medium of proof so very fallacious, that, where it elucidates one fact, it 
obscures a thousand, and more frequently borders on the ridiculous, than 
leads to any solid conclusion. It rarely carries with it any internal power 
of conviction from a resemblance of sounds or similarity of letters; yet 
often, where it is wholly unassisted by those advantages, it may be indis- 
putably proved by extrinsic evidence. 


That address changed the nature of the study of language. 

The origin of the new comparative philology that suddenly came into being 
in Germany and Denmark between 1810 and 1820 lies not in previous work 
of a similar kind — and it is never more than very superficially similar — but 
in the union of two distinct ways of approaching the problems that arose in 
connection with language. One was the comparative method originally intro- 
duced by the grammars of the Port-Royal; it was a product of the Cartesian 
thought of Arnauld, Lancelot, Nicole, and Pascal. The other was Locke’s 


8 Tr: The art of following expressions in all their journeyings from one meaning to another, and 
of discovering the hidden connection of ideas which facilitated their journey. 

4 Tr: Does not this study become an interesting branch of experimental metaphysics? If these 
details about languages and words with which the art of etymology occupies itself are grains of 
sand, it is important to assemble them, for they are the grains ot sand which the human spirit 
has strewn along its passage and which alone can point out for us its footsteps. 
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"historical, plain method" and found ample expression in the eighteenth- 
century interest in etymology and the origin of language; its fundamental 
principles were contained in Locke's Essay, whose method and philosophical 
position are foreshadowed by Robert Boyle's efforts to make science a matter 
of things and experience rather than a wrangling about words and the doc- 
trine of "substantial forms” they gave rise to. In his Origin of Forms and 
Qualities (1666), Boyle had observed: 


For my part that which I am solicitous about is, that what nature hath 
made things to be in themselves, not what, logician or metaphysician will 
call them in the terms of his art; it being much fitter in my judgment to 
alter words, that they may better fit the nature of things, than to affix a 
wrong nature to things that they may be accommodated to forms or words 
that were probably devised, when the things themselves were not known 
or well understood, if at all thought on. 


Locke in Book ШЇ agreed that, 


languages in all countries, have been established long before sciences. 
So that they have not been philosophers or logicians, or such who have 
troubled themselves about forms and essences, that have made the gen- 
eral names that are in use amongst the several nations of men: but those 
more or less comprehensive terms have, for the most part, in all lan- 
guages, received their birth and signification from ignorant and illiterate 
people, who sorted and denominated things by those sensible qualities 
they found in them. 


Hence it was “evident that we sort and name substances by their nominal 
and not by their real essences,” a point also made by Boyle. The two methods, 
the comparative and the etymological, had been joined їп the eighteenth 
century; comparative philology arose when both were sharpened by the 
example and success of Cuvier’s method in comparative anatomy, an event 
that presupposed the recent and German shift from language viewed as 
mechanism to language viewed as organism. A. W. Schlegel was the first to 
use the term “vergleichende grammatik” in a review of Bernhardi’s Reine 
Sprachlehre; the review appeared in his brother's journal Europa in the 
autumn of 1803. 

In the course of the eighteenth century the study of language thus became 
the same as the natural history of thought or mind, the study that was often 
called grammaire générale or universal grammar; this interest continued 
farther into the nineteenth century than is generally allowed and thus over- 
laps with the rise of the new comparative philology; this interest dominated 
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entirely in England, chiefly owing to the phenomenal success of Tooke’s 
Diversions of Purley and did not cease to dominate until after James Mill's 
Analysis, which appeared only three years before the Etymological Society 
of Cambridge began its gathering of specimens. It was largely due to the 
high expectations placed in the natural history of thought that the new com- 
parative philology had such an instant success, for it was, according to the 
accepted premises, believed that the recently gained knowledge of distant 
and old languages combined with more scientific methods in etymology — 
“laws” — would also put the “physique expérimentale de l'ame" on a scien- 
tific basis. That this new philology also quickly became something else was 
chiefly due to the genius of the men who created it: Rasmus Rask, Franz 
Bopp, and Jacob Grimm. 

The misleading history of the study of language was codified in a work 
that is still the standard work on the subject and still a fine and indispensable 
book, Theodor Benfey’s Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft und oriental- 
ischen Philologie in Deutschland (1869). Its thesis has rarely been re-exam- 
ined and never actively revised, though August Ferdinand Pott already seven 
years later pointed out that it was a very serious matter for the history of phil- 
ology that Benfey had not included universal grammar in his plan, thus ex- 
cluding such an extremely important work as Bernhardi’s Reine Sprachlehre 
of 1801, which exercised a profound influence on Wilhelm von Humboldt 
and the philosophy of language accepted by the German romantics. And yet 
the matter is of very considerable importance to our understanding of the 
intellectual history of Europe since 1600. A few publications of the last six 
years seem to indicate that a re-assessment is taking place. Hans Arens's an- 
thology, Sprachwissenschaft, der Gang ihrer Entwicklung von der Antike 
bis zur Gegenwart of 1955, takes a much wider view than any previous work. 
Equally important are two Danish monographs that have appeared within 
the last three years, both devoted to the history and nature of Rask's philologi- 
cal work: Professor Diderichsen's Rasmus Rask og den Grammatiske Tradi- 
tion and Marie Bjerrum's Rasmus Rasks Afhandlinger om det Danske Sprog 
(Rasks Treatises on the Danish language). Both are distinguished works 
that attempt to place Rask in the context of his own time, his reading, and 
the influences he received. Both were written in response to Professor Hjelms- 
lev's call ten years ago for a fresh approach to Rask's philological aims and 
principles. If his words are given wider application, we may hope some day 
to understand better the history of the study of a subject that deals directly 
with the thing that more than anything else makes us what we are: language. 


Selina Macaulay's Diary 


By Paut M. Zarr 
Los Angeles State College 


HE HUNTINGTON Library has а small diary of Selina Macaulay, 

eldest of T. B. Macaulay's sisters, covering May 10 1826 to June 3 1833 ! 
— a period during which he entered politics, political journalism, and Par- 
liament. Although it does not tell us anything new about him, the diary 
nevertheless offers a new point-of-view charming in its own right. 

The diary displays а very devout young lady with a charmingly naive 
view of the world in which her father and brother were very active. It is 
strange that Macaulay's biographers should have ignored her, for after her 
mothers death in May 1831 she became responsible for conducting the 
household. Yet all we know of Selina Macaulay outside of the diary is that 
she was born February 27 1802 and died August 1858. 

In her diary Selina complains of migraine headaches with increasing fre- 
quency and at greater length as time passes. During these periods of illness, 
she withdrew from the family circle, and this may account for her not being 
so close to Macaulay as her sisters were. Her loyalty was none the less warm 
and energetic, and her reports of his activities glow with pride. 

Reports of Macaulay are given due place of honor beside the private pray- 
ers that constitute the bulk of the diary. Since Selina is self-conscious about 
dutiful recording, often apologizing for not being more dutiful, we can infer 
that she tells us as much as she knows about her brother's active life. Her 
narrative encompasses his first battle at the hustings, in support of the candi- 
dacy of a Mr Evans. Then it comments on his activities as a writer for the 
Edinburgh Review, and finally upon his own entrance into Parliament. 

In the early summer of 1826, Macaulay was called to Leicester to render 
"professional services" to Mr Evans. The entire family followed him to watch 
the proceedings, and procured rooms opposite the Town Hall — “where we 
could see perfectly, & might have heard tolerably had it not been for the 
almost incessant shouts, hisses & yells of the mob.” The unruly mob added 
an unsuspected element of risk to Macaulay’s first assignment. Fortunately 
for him, they were in favor of Mr Evans’ side. 

Selina reports the action second-hand because she was forced to miss it 
on account of a migraine attack: “The mob became so enraged at the line 
of conduct pursued that they pulled down part of the hustings, upon which 
1 Manuscript MY 3, pue with permission. I have to thank Professor Richard Woll Lyman, 
Stanford University, for assistance with this note. 
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the contrary party showered stones upon them from the top of houses which 
they returned. They were then attacked with pikes which they also naturally 
resented which afforded the corporation a pretence for calling in the military 
which after having read the riot act they did." 

Mr Evans chances were slim. His agents were not allowed access to 
parish books and so could not check the bad votes of the other candidates. 
The other side challenged the franchise of several who tried to vote for Mr 
Evans, and also “polled many paupers & even one man from the lunatic 
asylum." "The disturbances were very great, many were much hurt & it is 
said one man was killed on the spot." "Tom was extremely indignant" and 
tried to join the violence, but was restrained when an advisor told him “it 
would be exceedingly unprofessional to do so." 

Though he lost the election, Mr Evans was very grateful for Macaulay's 
services: "On several occasions when the lawyers on the other side had 
spoken in a rude & disrespectful manner Tom behaved with so much spirit 
& at the same time with such great good humour as effectually checked 
everything unpleasant." This may have contributed to Mr Evans' popularity 
also, for as he left Leicester “һе was accompanied by an immense crowd 
with flags and music, & his carriage was drawn for above two miles out of 
town by the people." 

After the Leicester election, Selina's diary tells us little about Macaulay's 
activities away from home until October 1829. Then we learn that he re- 
ceived a draft of eighty guineas for “his two last attacks on the utilitarians" 
that appeared in the Edinburgh Неше. In addition, Mr Jeffrey, the retiring 
editor, asked his advice about the future management of the Review, telling 
him that Mr Napier, the new editor, was quite disposed to be influenced by 
Tom's judgement. A week later, Macaulay finished the third and last of his 
` articles against the utilitarians, and the diary is silent about his journalism 
thereafter, except in retrospect — as we shall see later. 

Early in 1830, Selina's excitement about Macaulay's entering parliament 
overshadows even her dutiful private prayers. Lord Lansdowne had offered 
him the newly vacated seat at Calne. Macaulay demurred at first, until 
reassured that he could vote the way he wished: "Lord L. said he quite 
expected this, & added that, though of course, he agreed generally on polit- 
ical questions with Tom, as his present offer clearly shewed, he was far from 
wishing or expecting this accordance to be universal or servile." 


2 Macaulay’s articles on James Mill's essa n ee in the Encyclopedia Brittanica and 
on the Westminster Reviewo appeared in the urgh Review in successive issues of March, 
June, and October: xuxx 159-189, 273-299 and L 99-125. 
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Macaulay’s election was threatened by incipient opposition, and briefly 
there were echoes anticipating a re-play of the Leicester election, but, with 
the assistance of Lord Lansdowne's eldest son, he won all 20 votes, returning 
on February 17 a duly elected member of Parliament. He intended to take 
his seat on that day: “& went down to the house for that purpose, but he had 
neglected some necessary forms, & he was therefore obliged to postpone the 
ceremony.” 

When he took his seat, Macaulay was immediately advised to speak as 
soon as possible, “as the house uniformly shews an indulgence to young 
members which it does not extend to those who are not so, even in their 
maiden speeches.” He promised to make his maiden speech before March, 
but Selina does not record it. She does, however, report on June 12 the 
reaction to his second speech: 


Our dear Tom made last Tuesday his second speech in Parliament on 
the question of abolishing the punishment of death for forgery. The 
iod was extremely admired as to matter, but all who heard it agree in 
saying that he speaks far too rapidly, & thus weakens very much the effect 
of what he says. Mr. O'Connell said to him it was the best speech he had 
heard since he had been in Parliament, but said he "Your delivery is not 
suited to the house," & a host of other persons have given the same 
opinion. Lord Nugent said to him that it was impossible for the reporters 
to follow him, & that consequently the speech was given extremely ill. 
He also said Tom's style of speaking was one which particularly required 
time to be given to weigh the arguments, & that by the present manner 
the effect of these was in a great measure lost. Tom seems determined to 
speak more slowly, but he says he shall find it exceedingly difficult to do 
so when he is animated in debate. 


This comment on the rapidity of Macaulay's speaking and the difficulty 
of following him in debate is interestingly modified in an entry for the fol- 
lowing year when Selina reports his part in agitation for passage of the 
Reform Bill: “The Reform Bill was brought on in the House of Commons & 
Tom made on the occasion a most splendid speech. His rapidity in delivering 
it was so great that it was impossible for the reporters to do justice to it & 
in consequence Tom was most strongly urged to print it with which he 
complied.‘ It is in every way first rate, both as to argument & oratory, but 
those who heard it say that no idea can be formed of the effect it produced 
when spoken from merely reading it." 


8 Macaulay's maiden speech on April 5 1830 argued for removal of Jewish disabilities and is in 
Hansard n s ххш 1808-1814. His second on the forgery bill, was on Tune 7 1830 and 
is in Hansard n s xxv 58-62. 

4 The well-known speech on reform is in his Works, ed Lady Trevelyan, 8 vols (1875) vm 11-25. 
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Macaulay's xole in the Reform Bill debates was a means of his overcoming 
a slight difficulty he encountered upon taking his seat in Parliament. Selina 
reports the disturbing news that Henry Brougham — heretofore a valued 
friend — had openly snubbed Macaulay in the House, and was “exceedingly - 
angry at his unexpected good fortune,” especially since he was not the donor 
of it. “Tom thinks that Mr Brougham has felt jealous of him for some time, 
owing to the influence he has obtained in the Edinburgh Review. He cer- 
tainly tried in an underhand manner with Mr Jeffrey to diminish it, as well 
as to prevent the editorship of it being offered to him when it became 
vacant; he has Mr Jeffrey’s authority for these circumstances.” 

Nevertheless, by November 1830, when Brougham was spearheading the 
Reform Bill, Macaulay was supporting him wholeheartedly: “Tom made a 
speech a few days since in defense of Mr I should say Lord Brougham 
[recently made Lord Chancellor] who was attacked by Mr Croker... P: 
Incidentally, the Huntington Library manuscript collection contains a letter 
from Brougham to Zachary Macaulay asking the younger Macaulay's help in 
replying to another attacker on a like occasion which is undated: "Let him be 
pelted over and over again. .. . To Tom I look for B. Gordon's demolition." ^ 

Unfortunately, Selina's reports of the excitement surrounding the passage 
of the Reform Bill are second-hand. On the day she and her sisters secured 
tickets to stand by the ventilator of the House, where they could at least 
overhear what was going on, there was little action of interest to her. Her 
brother's reports, however, provided a basis for contemplating the vanity of 
human wishes in the world of politics: 


Tom was in the House at the time of Sir К. Peel’s Speech, and says he 
never saw any person look so dreadfully ill. He must have suffered ex- 
tremely while deciding on taking this step. I think his appearance, as it 
was described to us, might go far towards checking the excessive joy & 
exultance felt by the other party. A few years since he was entering on 
office with hopes as high & prospects as fair as theirs, & a few years hence 
they may be taking leave of it as he,is now doing. 


The cast of mind reflected in this meditation is typical of Selina's diary in 
1832-1833. By 1832 Macaulay had grown so far away from the family into 
the halls of politics that when his mother died in May, the family was forced 
to advertise in the papers to reach him with the sad news. Selina's interests 
concurrently centered more and more on her illnesses and private prayers. 

5 The story of Macaulay's being offered the editorship is in C. О. Trevelyan, Life, 2 Vols (1876) 
т 192. 
86 Manuscript MY 118, quoted with permission. 


The Love Affair of Winslow Homer 


By JEAN Соор 


HE MYSTERY surrounding Winslow Homer’s single serious love affair 
ЛЕ so complete as to seem insurmountable at the outset. Concerning 
his personal life generally, the paucity of information is pathetic; in regard 
to his love affair, extant material has been microscopic. 

We are told in the earliest biography that Homer “excluded much from 
his life that most men cherish, that he might devote himself with utter 
singleness of purpose to his vocation." Lloyd Goodrich explains that the 
artist never married because he felt he could not afford that luxury and that 
he terminated his affair with the one woman he loved for this reason — a 
plausible theory, undoubtedly predicated on that "singleness of purpose." 

Goodrich adds, "In later years there was one painting that he always kept 
on an easel in his studio — a brown-haired girl with dark eyes and a viva- 
cious face full of character, seated barefoot on the grass, holding a hand 
of cards and looking straight at the spectator, evidently asking the question 
that is the picture’s title, ‘Shall I Tell Your Fortune?’ Family legend is that 
this was the girl. It was probably she who appears also, seated on the beach 
in High Tide. . That this affair deeply affected his attitude towards 
women and socis: there can be no question. In his youth, though reserved, 
he had led а normal social life. From this time on he became more and 
more unsociable, and his taste for solitude grew. And after a few years, 
women were to disappear from his art.” ? 

Slim pickings for a biographer hungry for facts. I must confess that the 
finality of the above at first put me off the track. I went on with my read- 
ing, and for the moment gave no more thought to Mr Homer’s affairs of 
the heart. Before long, however, curiosity asserted itself when I came 
across a reproduction of the painting noted above (frequently referred to 
by art dealers as “The Fortune Teller") and was struck by the remarkable 
resemblance this girl bore, not only to the figure seated on the beach in 

"High Tide,” but to those of certain wood engravings I had been studying 
in the Print Room of The New York Public Library? She was not really 
beautiful. She had a piquant face, a pert saucy look that could easily be- 


1 William Howe Downes, The Life and Works of Winslow Homer (Boston 1911) 270-217. 
2 Lloyd Goodrich, Winslow Homer (New York 1944) 56-57. 

8 Most of the woodcuts cited in this article are represented in the Winslow Homer portfolios 
in the Prints Division of the Library. 
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come petulant; her retroussé nose was too short for beauty, her cheeks too 
full; but with her perfectly rounded figure and teasing glance, it could be 
understood that she was altogether fetching. 

Another striking feature was the impish gesture of annoyance she dis- 
played in the way one hand rested on her hip, not the palm, as in arms 
akimbo, but the back of it, the wrist pressed hard against her hip, the fin- 
gers spread, so that the palm was clearly visible — much in the manner of 
a Spanish dancer. I had noticed the same gesture in a wood engraving 
entitled "Under the Falls, Catskill Mountains" showing two young ladies 
holding alpenstocks in the foreground (against a background of many 
figures in the distance) taking in the magnificent view. The face of one — 
round, pert, saucy — was half-amused, half impatient, and the back of one 
hand rested on her hip. She apparently was intolerant of her friend's obvi- 
ous rapture over the scene. The wood engraving appeared in the issue of 
Harper's dated September 14 1872.* 

Somewhat later, I came to the drawing entitled "The Noon Recess," 
which appeared in the issue of June 28 1878. Here a young schoolteacher, 
also attractive but irritated, probably at having to remain indoors with the 
small barefoot boy —his face hidden behind a book—whom she was 
punishing for misbehavior. One hand was on her hip, again in the same 
gesture. Still not fully aware of the implication, I scribbled the following 
observation in my notebook: “Homer seems to enjoy painting women who 
are upset or annoyed.” As soon as the words were down, the light dawned, 
and my next thought was, “Not ‘women’ — it's the same woman!" From 
that time forward, the search was on. 

As a user of the Allen Room in The New York Public Library, I was 
entitled to keep reference material as long as a month at a time, longer if 
no one else requested it. I immediately secured the Homer clipping file 
from the Prints Division, and proceeded to spend several hours a day study- 
ing the reproductions of all Homer works dealing with women. I continued 
to study the portfolios of published drawings (wood engravings) in 
Harper's, Appleton's, Every Saturday and other illustrated weeklies 5 in the 
Prints Division and in the Cooper Union Museum. 


4 Inscribed “From a Painting by Winslow Homer.” The artist often transferred his paintings 
to “the block” at this time. 

5 Three of these were Galaxy, Hearth and Home, and Our Young Folks. 

8 The Cooper Union Museum’s Department of Prints and Drawings contains the largest col- 
lection of original Civil War sketches to be found anywhere, but is less complete in other 
subjects; for the period under discussion it has fewer wood engravings than The New York 
Public Library collection although it supplements the latter. 
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The same face, the same figure, appears time and again in Homer's early 
work. *The Robin's Note"; “А Country Store — Getting Weighed"; “ТҺе 
Artist in the Country"; “The Picnic Excursion”; “The Fishing Party"; "A 
Quiet Day in the Woods"; “Bathing at Long Branch — Oh, Aint It Cold?" * 
all give evidence of Winslow Homer's attachment to a certain comely young 
woman, obviously not one of the “pie-nurtured maidens” ® or shepherdesses ° 
who appeared in pictures before 1880, though she lived in a country village. 
The subject has been referred to by Goodrich and others as the Homer girl, 
a fore-runner of the Gibson girl, the proto-type of the American female in 
art (exclusive of portraiture); Goodrich (p 27) classifies her as the “Anglo- 
Saxon type Homer particularly favored.” Apparently it had not occurred to 
anyone that she is not a genre, but a specific individual; or the assumption 
may have been, as mine had been earlier, that she was a professional model. 
(Т do not include here the Croquet Scenes of 1866 or those of 1868 and 
1869 immediately preceding the period under discussion. ) 

Earlier, also, it had struck me as rather odd that a man of thirty-three 
should paint a series of pictures dealing with “A Country School" (1872). 
The quoted title, the best known, is only one of a number of canvases on the 
subject, most of which include a pretty young teacher; besides oils, there 
are water colors and drawings of her, seen in various moods, at various 
hours: “School-Time,” in the morning; “The Noon Recess”; “The School- 
mistress,” near dusk; “Snap the Whip” (one version); and innumerable 
sketches for “A Country School.” Downes mentions that Homer often went 
to the hamlet of Hurley, four miles west of Kingston, in Ulster County, New 
York, near the southern part of the Catskills, where he “found some of his 
most interesting rural subjects.” ° Obviously, one of them was the village 
schoolteacher. А number of oil and water color studies around this time 
show the same girl, always reading — in a hammock, on the porch, in the 
sun, sitting or lying on the grass lost in the latest novel. In the nineteenth 
century, who, logically, would be seen with her nose in a book all the time 
but a schoolteacher? 

It is true that the general belief in regard to the locale of these works has 
been that it was undoubtedly New England. (Some dealers, and critics, 
have listed the schoolroom canvas as “A New England Country School,” but 


т Published in Every Saturday or Appleton's. 
8 Henry James, “On Some Pictures Lately Exhibited,” Galaxy, July 1875. 
® In the Houghton Farm water colors, 1878. 


10 Downes, р 69. Descriptions of Hurley in the Ulster County Gazetteer for 1871-72 cor- 
respond to the landscape and general background of many pictures of this stage in Homer's 
development. 
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Homer's original title designated no specific region.) ™ In speaking of the 
background of hills behind the schoolhouse in “Snap the Whip,” Downes 
(p 74) says, “They are extremely rough and rugged, distinctly New Eng- 
land.” Here he is probably correct, because Homer did two or three versions 
of the subject — a fact which Downes, writing the year after the painter's 
death, may not have known. The first version shows a background of gently 
rolling rural countryside, with tall, sheltering oaks above the schoolhouse 
roof instead of the sparse covering of fir trees and stubbly grass of New 
England slopes. “School Time," “The School-mistress,” and others, like “The 
Pumpkin Patch,” of this period, all show the farmland scenery of Hurley. 
Homer frequently painted several versions of the same subject, and then 
took the most successful element from each to incorporate them in a final 
version, which was offered for exhibit (sale) and eventually became known, 
if not famous, as the Homer work on the subject. (In this method he re- 
veals much more planned artistry than he ever purported to use.) 

If we assume that the identical girl appears in “High Tide” (1869) and 
in “Shall I Tell Your Fortune?” (completed 1875),? and the resemblance 
is there, then Homer must have known this young woman over a span of 
years, long enough for romance to have worn thin under the duress of hard 
times added to the slim economic straits of the artist's life at best. No biog- 
rapher seems to have made a connection between the great depression of 
1878-1875, Homer's almost frenzied production of wood engravings, and 
his abrupt departure from the field of illustration at the same time that this 
particular figure disappears from his work. (The young matron in the oil 
painting, "Autumn," and in several water colors of 1879, has an entirely 
different personality as well as face, and is, in all probability, his favorite 
sister-in-law, Mattie, wife of his brother Charles, with both of whom he 
had a close relationship to the end of his life.) Tt is a significant fact that 
after 1875 no more scenes of Hurley occur, and the charming foothills of 
the Catskills are replaced by the austere grandeur of the Adirondacks. 

Assuming, then, that the artist first knew — and painted — this "subject" 
as she appeared caught by the “High Tide" at Long Branch in 1869, it is 
reasonable to suppose that she was some young woman he met (or took a 
fancy to) on the beach during one of his week-end jaunts. Since she next 
appears in the wood engravings of 1870, 1871, and 1872 dealing with the 


11 Only one study includes the words "New England," and this may have been sketched near 
Belmont, the Homer residence till 1873. 

12 'The country school pictures and the Catskill scenes are all dated from 1870 to 1875. 

18 By the time Homer was painting the Maine Coast seascapes, both men and women had 
vanished from his art. 
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Catskills, at the same time the country school pictures begin, it is also rea- 
sonable to suppose that, discovering she was a schoolteacher, he followed 
the enchanting creature of a summer-time romance to the more staid en- 
virons of the village of Hurley in upstate New York, and proceeded to 
sketch and paint the country school as well as its teacher. 

In the summer-time he painted her in the Catskills, on excursions and 
parties in the surrounding lakes and hills. As the seasons rolled round, a 
relationship that began as a passing intrigue quite evidently deepened into 
a serious love affair, for the same face becomes more pensive or dreamy, 
and again, at times more irritated. It seems to follow, logically, that as the 
attachment grew stronger, the desire on her part to make it permanently 
binding also increased, and that her impatience grew proportionately. 

Faced with assuming the responsibility of earning a living for a family 
as well as himself, during a business depression that lingered indefinitely, 
Homer must have made one of those sweeping decisions of his life, perhaps 
after a lovers’ quarrel over his constant delay on the question of marriage 
or the profligate use of his savings to pay for picture frames, and must have 
broken off the: affair completely. Before he parted from the girl, however, 
he painted her in a final attitude — provocative, annoyed, vibrant, faintly 
amused, and challenging, as she holds up the cards and asks, "Shall I tell 
your fortune?" 

After this, she does not appear again. The fisherwomen of Homer's Tyne- 
mouth period (1881-1883) and the heroic figures of the sea-epics, "The 
Lifeline" (1884) and "Undertow" (1887—1888), are almost masculine in 
comparison to the pert young schoolteacher, the saucy creature of the Cat- 
skill scenes, of "High Tide” and "Shall I Tell Your Fortune?" 1“ 


14 For a detailed reconstruction of the course of Homer's puzzling love affair as revealed in 
the six-year series of paintings and woodcuts surveyed here, see the central chapters of my 
Winslow Homer: А Portrait (Dodd, Mead: New York 1962). 


Is There a “Тогу” Prose Style? 


By DONALD J. GREENE 
University of New Mexico 


SUPPOSE the basic premise of our discussion is something like this: 
if we grant Buffon’s axiom “The style is the man,” and if we believe that 
men can be classified according to their fundamental political attitudes, 
then it should be possible to establish a correlation between a man’s “political 
style” and his prose style. I wish that it could be done. I have always felt 
strongly, for instance, that there is a profound difference between the basic 
political sensibilities of Samuel Johnson and Edmund Burke; when I read a 
political pamphlet by Johnson, I feel myself in a different world from when 
I read one of Burke’s; and I am sure this intuition derives partly from subtle 
but important differences in the way the two men use language. If those 
differences could be isolated, if a correlation could be worked out between 
certain patterns of political thinking and certain patterns of linguistic be- 
havior, we should understand Burke and Johnson better than we do now, 
and that would be a good thing. But, sound as our basic premise may be in 
theory, I have to confess that the difficulties encountered in trying to apply 
that theory to the question I have to deal with today are so great as to con- 
vince me that it is impossible to apply in practice with any useful results. 
To come to that question: “Is there anything in the middle and later 
eighteenth century in Britain that can be called a Tory prose style?” On the 
face of it, it seems plausible to say yes. One thinks immediately of at least 
three of the great prose writers of the time, Johnson, Hume, and Gibbon. 
They have often been lumped together as “Tories,” and their prose in their 
best-known works strikes one as having much in common — longish sen- 
tences, elaborate periodicity, carefully controlled subordination, balance, 
Latinity, an effect of judicial dignity and detachment: the acme of what has 
been called “mandarin prose.” And of course all mandarins are Tories. 

Are there any objections to postulating a Tory style in this sense? I am 
afraid there are. In the first place, what do we do when an individual turns 
out to have a number of different prose styles, varying with the circum- 
stances? I should like to quote three pieces of prose and ask if you can place 
them — as Tory or Whig or Radical, as mandarin or bourgeois or beatnik. 
The first is part — only part — of an enormously long periodic sentence: 


When we consider in abstracted speculation the unequal distribution of 
the pleasures of life, when we observe that pride, the most general of all 
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human passions, is gratified in one order of men only because it is ungrati- 
fied in another . . . when it is apparent that many want the necessaries of 
nature, and many more the comforts and conveniences of life, that the 
idle live at ease by the fatigues of the diligent and the luxurious are 
pampered with delicacies untasted by those who supply them, when to 
him that glitters with jewels and slumbers in а palace multitudes may say 
what was said to Pompey, Nostrá miseriá tu es magnus, when the greater 
number must always want what the smaller are enjoying and squander- 
ing, enjoying often without merit and squandering without use, it seems 
impossible to conceive that the peace of society can long subsist: it were 
natural to expect that no man would be left long in possession of super- 
fluous enjoyments, while such numbers were destitute of real necessaries, 
but that the wardrobe of Lucullus should be rifled by the naked and the 
dainties of Apicius dispersed among the hungry. 


You will have noticed the enormous accumulation of powerful statement in 
the successive hammer-blows of the "when" clauses; the frequent use of 
balance; the unobtrusive but frequent alliteration; the use of classical allu- 
sion; above all, the tremendous rhythmical power — it becomes almost an 
incantation. Nothing could be more alembicated: it is mandarin prose in the 
highest degree, and with something added — a poetic sensitivity toward 
language. You may also have noticed that the political sentiment expressed 
is radical, even revolutionary. 
By contrast, take this: 

After the cloth has been sorted into parcels of an equal fineness, as near 

as can be judged, they are latched, linked, and then st . Steeping is 

the first operation. The linens are folded up, each piece distinct, and laid 

in a wooden vessel; into which is thrown, blood-warm, a sufficient quantity 

of water, or equal parts of water and lye, or water with rye-meal or bran 


mixed with it, till the whole is eus nid wet, and the liquor rises over 
all. Then a cover of wood is laid over the cloth. 


Utterly straightforward, impersonal, business-like prose, isn't it? There is 
almost nothing to say about it except that it is intended to communicate 
practical information and does so efficiently. 
And finally: 
My dearest, Do you not owe me a letter? I have been too much disordered 
in my health to keep nice accounts. If you did not do it before, you will 
owe me one now, and I hope you will not be long in paying it. I am grown 


something better, but am yet very weakly. I ride out, and believe I shall 
go to the seaside next month. I hope it will please God that I shall recover. 


Again, straightforward, unornamented, but now intensely and delicately per- 
sonal, with even a mild touch of wit thrown in. All three are by Samuel John- 
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son, written within about a decade in the middle of his life.! Why the "sur- 
prising" differences in style? Surely because they are demanded by the very 
different genres of writing in which they appear. The last quotation is from 
a letter to his step-daughter; the second, from a routine review, or rather 
abstract, of a book about bleaching; the first, the piece of baroque rhetoric, 
is from a lecture delivered from the Vinerian chair of law at Oxford, just 
vacated by the great Blackstone. How could the styles not differ? It is surely 
"misleading to talk about "Johnson's prose style" — he had at least half-a- 
dozen at his disposal Likewise, Gibbon's playful letters to the Holroyds 
sound very little like the Decline and Fall, and Hume's wonderful little auto- 
biography does not sound much like the History of England. Is there really 
much point in abstracting a style from a group of historical or philosophical 
or moral dissertations, almost of necessity "mandarin" in tone; contrasting it 
with a style abstracted from, let us say, letters and novels written in the first 
person by Sterne, Horace Walpole, and Henry Mackenzie, a style almost 
necessarily colloquial and intimate; and calling the former Tory and the 
latter Whig? As we have seen, Johnson and Gibbon too could write intimately 
when the occasion called for it. 

А second, and related, difficulty. What do we do when confronted with the 
following? The writer is concluding a series of periodical essays in the 1750s; 
speaking of his readers, he says, 

I have therefore sometimes led them into the regions of fancy, and some- 
times held up before them the mirror of life; I have concatenated events, 
rather than deduced consequences by logical reasoning; and have exhib- 


ited scenes of prosperity and distress, as more forcibly persuasive than the 
rhetoric of declamation. 


À perfect specimen of Johnson's Rambler style, isn't it — the use of balance, 
of "philosophic words" like "concatenated," the control of rhythm and ca- 
dence, even such favorite phrases as "regions of fancy" and "mirror of life." 
Yet it is not Johnson, but his sedulous ape John Hawkesworth, in the final 
essay of The Adventurer.* Since their “styles” are so hard to distinguish, we 
should expect, according to our premise, that Johnson and Hawkesworth 
were men of similar temperaments, close in their basic philosophies of life 
and their political and religious thinking. But this was not the case. Hawkes- 
worth was a Presbyterian, a social climber, and shamelessly acquisitive. By 
1 They are from, respectively, the Vinerian lectures, ca. 1767 (E. L. McAdam, Jr, Dr. Johnson 
and the English Law, 1951, p 107); review of Francis Home, Experiments on Bleaching, in 
Literary Magazine 1 3 (June - July 1756) 136; Letters, ed R. W. Chapman, 1952, Letter 209.1, 
to Lucy Porter, July 12 1768. 

3 Adventurer No 140. 
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currying favor with a wealthy lady who owned much East India stock, he 
became a director of that company; from Herring, the Whig Archbishop of 
Canterbury, he secured a meaningless Lambeth doctoral degree and flaunted 
it on all occasions; and other such things which sound very un-Johnsonian 
and much more Whig, in the sense of those times, than Tory. 

What can we conclude from such examples? Recent criticism has rightly 
stressed the importance of role-playing by the writer. Which of the various 
roles that we have seen Johnson playing is the "real" Johnson — the real Tory 
or Whig or Radical? Does Hawkesworth change from being a Whig when 
he writes to Archbishop Herring, to a Tory when he successfully imitates the 
style of the Rambler? Gibbon rewrote the first chapter of the Decline and 
Fall three times before hitting on the style he chose to have published: are 
the personae of the earlier drafts any less Gibbon than the final one? Gibbon's 
own comment on the matter was "The style of the author should be the image 
of the mind; but the choice and command of language is the fruit of exer- 
cise.” There is choice, then; Gibbon seems to hold that a variety of language 
may mirror a writer's mind with equal authenticity: Gibbon is large, he con- 
tains multitudes. The fact is that "The style is the man" will not carry us 
very far in practice. It may be true in essence, as it may be true in essence 
that the political style is the man. Yet what Karl Marx once said of political 
activity is surely equally true of linguistic: "Men make their own history, but 
they do-not make it just as they please; they do not make it under circum- 
stances chosen by themselves, but under circumstances directly given and 
transmitted from the past." In such an inquiry as ours, we should have to 
ascertain which elements in a writer's style were determined by factors in- 
herent in his personality, the factors that make him a "Tory," a “Whig,” or 
whatever, and which are extraneous, the result of learning from models to 
which chance exposed him, of the fact that certain idioms or rhetorical de- 
vices may have been popular or fashionable in his cultural environment with- 
out necessarily providing any important clue to their user's philosophical 
outlook. The determining factors of an individual's style seem just too many 
and variable for the human mind to be able to sort out with any guarantee of 
accuracy. Of course the time may come when electronic computers can do so. 

A final question. If we could find a common element in the ideology of 
Johnson, Hume, and Gibbon that corresponded to a common element in their 
prose styles, what justification would we have for labelling this element 
“Тогу”? Hume and Gibbon were not Tories: the label got attached to them 
because they held office under administrations in George ПІ reign other 
than those of the Rockinghamite Whig faction, which adopted with success 
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the ingenious tactic of stigmatizing everyone but themselves. “Tories.” But 
in fact Gibbon's chief, Lord North, and Hume's, Lord Hertford, were by any 
valid historical criterion excellent Whigs. We all know Gibbon's contemp- 
tuous reference in his Autobiography to the “Tory politics” of the “monks of 
Magdalen”; not so well known is a passage in a letter to Lord Sheffield ( Au- 
gust 7 1790) where he deplores the continued use of those "foolish, obsolete 
words, Whig and Tory,” and remarks ironically, “In the American war they 
might have [had] some meaning; and then your Lordship was a Tory, although 
you supposed yourself a Whig.” Hume’s patrons, the Conways, cousins of the 
Walpoles, were Whigs of the Whigs; it was Horace Walpole himself who 
urged Hume to accept the Under Secretaryship of State under Henry Sey- 
mour Conway. (Though really Hume was neither a Whig nor a Tory: he was 
a Scot. Indigenous party labels like these, products of the unique political 
history of a particular country, are not easily exported. ) 

But it may be urged, “The terms Whig and Tory are not to be used here 
as they were actually used in the Realpolitik of the time. We have endowed 
them with larger, transcendent meanings: thus Gibbon, like his friend Shef- 
field, may have thought of himself as a Whig, but we know better than 
Gibbon, and know that he was really a Tory in the true sense of the word.” 
No doubt we in the twentieth century have the power arbitrarily to attach 
whatever definitions we please to whatever words we please. But surely it 
is gratuitously adding confusion to an already confused subject to superim- 
pose another set of meanings on such words and thus distort their historical 
meanings. If we must classify individuals according to psychology or ideol- 
ogy, let us at least use psychological or ideological labels, not labels of 
ephemeral party divisions. If by “Tory” we mean “reactionary, then let us 
use the word “reactionary” and inquire whether Johnson, Hume, and Gibbon 
were in fact reactionary in their political and social thinking. If we end by 
deciding that the essence of Toryism is being inner- rather than outer-direct- 
ed, or anal-regressive rather than oral-regressive, let us set out in search of 
an inner-directed or an anal-regressive prose style. We shall still get into 
plenty of trouble, but less, I think, than if we go in search of a Tory prose 
style. I have had one interesting suggestion along these lines, stemming from 
a remark attributed to Sir Lewis Namier, “Conservatism is primarily based 
on the proper recognition of human limitation.” Namier is entitled to the 
highest respect as a political historian, but I do not know that his obiter dicta 
on what might be called metapolitics carry more weight than most other 
people’s speculations on such subjects. I imagine that some non-conserva- 
tives would protest against the definition that has been quoted, loaded as it 
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is by the word "proper." If we are going to talk about the recognition of 
human limitation, we are talking not primarily about politics but about 
psychology or ethics, and, in the end, theology. An emphasis on human 
limitation is a definition, not of conservatism, but of Augustinianism, or 
Protestantism, or Puritanism. It would have to include such a militant Puritan 
as Bernard Shaw, not generally noted as a conservative, and it seems to let 
out Hume and Gibbon, neither of whom was particularly Puritan. 

If I were forced to make a guess as to a common factor in the ideology of 
Johnson, Hume, and Gibbon which might also be a common shaping force 
on their prose styles in certain common situations, it would probably be 
something like empiricism or skepticism, or perhaps better nominalism. The 
nominalist bas a low opinion of words: they have no meaning for him except 
in so far as they refer to concrete experience; he is acutely aware of the 
dangers of hypostatized abstractions, so often the stock in trade of the 
politician. Knowing the inherent incompetence of language, the difficulty 
of making it communicate even a pale reflection of things as they are, he may 
be likely to use it with great care, and, when dealing with important matters, 
to take every advantage of technical devices, of balance, imagery, allusion, 
to try to make it convey meaning exactly, fully, and forcefully. There is an- 
other type of mind which is easily intoxicated by words merely in them- 
selves, which tends to feel that a high-sounding abstraction — democracy, 
prescription, the rights of man, purity of race — must somehow be conveying 
important meaning whether or not any concrete correlative can be found 
for it in the world of experience. Such a mind is impressed by the merely 
rhapsodic in language, and by the kind of political discourse which is con- 
ducted in such language.? The skeptic and nominalist, on the other hand, 
tends to be politically conservative, though not hide-bound — “АП change 
is of itself an evil, which ought not to be hazarded but for evident advan- 
tage”; he has to be shown. Conceivably, it might be possible to confirm my 
suspicion of such a basic difference in Weltanschauung between Johnson and 
Burke through an analysis of their prose styles (in similar genres of writing, 
of course) that would show Johnson's writing to be fundamentally "tough," 
in the sense that its metaphors and other devices characteristically direct the 
reader to the concrete evidence of his senses for verification of a proposition, 
and Burke's to be fundamentally "soft," in that it doesn't. But at the moment 
this is merely another hypothesis out of many. 


3 А remark of Edmund Wilson's is worth pondering: “Metaphysics . . . [is] the poetry of imag- 
inative people who think in abstractions instead of images" (To the Finland Station, Doubleday 
Anchor ed, 1955, p 191). 


Prose Style and the “Whig” Tradition 


By Franx Brapy 
Dartmouth College 


Д“ YONE who tries to relate two such controversial subjects as prose 
style and the “Whig” tradition must feel somewhat like Alice playing 
croquet: as soon as one has the flamingo in position, the hedgehog unrolls 
and crawls away. Still, I hope it will be useful to consider each subject in 
turn, and then to try to relate them by examining the effect of the "Whig" 
tradition on the prose style of a particular work, Burke's Reflections on the 
Revolution in France. 

As far as this topic is concerned, the basic problem seems to be the inade- 
quacy of the usual critical approach to prose style, rather than its definition. 
Prose style is easily comprehended in W. K. Wimsatt's excellent definition of 
style in general as “one plane or level of the organization of meaning . . . the 
furthest elaboration of the one concept that is the center." ! The difficulties 
begin when modern critics try to analyze prose style as they would lyric 
poetry, talking mainly in terms of metaphor, irony, repetition of key words, 
and so forth. Such an approach has the advantages of focusing on the work 
in itself, and of implying that prose and poetry form a continuum rather than 
being discrete kinds of literature; but it has the major limitation of judging 
prose by certain attributes much more characteristic of lyric poetry. It is like 
insisting that opera be considered in essentially the same terms as chamber 
music.® 

The methods of formal criticism have worked remarkably well on certain 
types of poetry, and it is natural to extend these methods to prose, where 
unfortunately their value, though still considerable, is inevitably more 
limited. This situation could be more easily remedied if it were not for a 
built-in handicap in the theory of formal criticism. As is well known, the 
formal critic insists that the poem is a self-contained system of meanings, 
that poetry (or, by extension, literature) consists in “truth of ‘coherence’ 
rather than truth of ‘correspondence’ " * to the world outside the poem. The 


1 The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson (New Haven 1941) 11. 

2 In that respect it is an improvement over earlier attempts to differentiate prose and poetry 
sharply, such as Sir Herbert Read’s assertion that “Poetry is creative expression; Prose is con- 
structive expression." English Prose Style (London 1928) p x. 

8 T. S. Eliot makes the same point with a different analogy: “The criticism of prose fiction . . . 
seems to me to require a somewhat different set of weights and measures from poetry" (“The 
Frontiers of Criticism," On Poetry and Poets, New York 1957, 118). 

4 W. К. Wimsatt and Cleanth Brooks, Literary Criticism (New York 1957) 748. 
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obvious objection to such a statement is that truth of coherence depends on 
truth of correspondence. To this objection the formal critic commonly replies 
that the poem contains within itself a maturity or complexity of attitude 
which is apparent without any need to refer to the external world, that “the 
unity and maturity of good poems are two sides of the same thing.” 5 In its 
most extreme form, this theory seems to turn the reader into the equivalent 
of Stephen Dedalus's artist, "invisible, refined out of existence, indifferent, 
paring his fingernails." 

But maturity inescapably demands subjective evaluation, and pressed by 
this fact, judicious critics may resort to the Johnsonian position that human 
nature is everywhere the same. As Cleanth Brooks puts it: “If man in his 
essential humanity does not exist, and if his unchanging fundamental oneness 
does not transcend the innumerable differences that set apart individual men 
and men of various cultures and periods of history, then I do not think that 
we can talk about poetry at all." ° If this statement implies that the normal 
(or ideal) reader and the normal (or ideal) writer feel basically much the 
same about everything, then it seems to justify in practice a kind of naive 
absolutism. It is proper then to condemn D. H. Lawrence's protagonists, as 
one critic has done, because their experiences and attitudes lie outside the 
range of the ordinary college professor.' It is proper for an eminent theo- 
retician to dislike the ending of Two Gentlemen of Verona because friend- 
ship is preferred to love.? Yet Montaigne or even the Shakespeare of the 
Sonnets might have seen the matter differently. Such modern critical re- 
sponses may be valid, but they can hardly claim to be objective or absolute. 

One method of evading the problem of correspondence is to restrict the 
definition of literature. For example, another eminent theoretician of а some- 
what different school attempts to distinguish "descriptive or assertive writ- 
ing," whose test is correspondence to experience, from "literary verbal struc- 
tures," in which "the final direction of meaning is inward." According to this 
theory, “literary works do not pretend to describe or assert”; instead, the pri- 
mary aim of literature is to produce "a structure of words for its own sake." ? 


5 W. К. Wimsatt, “The Concrete Universal,” The Verbal Icon (University of Kentucky 1954) 
AE that "complexity of form is sophistication of content,” Mr Wimsatt continues: “For 
a m of the metaphysics of poetry one might write vertically the word complexity, a 
column, and give it а head with Janus faces, one looking in the rhetorical direction, unity, and 
the other in the axiological, maturity." 

8 "Implications of an Organic Theory of Poetry," Literature and Belief (English Institute Essays, 
1957), ed M. H. Abrams (New York 1958) 70. 

7 M. Н. Abrams, “Belief and the Suspension of Disbelief,” ibid 29-30. 

8 “History and Criticism," The Verbal Icon 256—257. See also Mr Brooks's remarks on Tennessee 
Williams, "Implications of an Organic Theory" 79—73. : 

9 Northrop Frye, Anatomy of Criticism (Princeton 1957) 74. 
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This theory bewilders common sense. Many literary works do indeed 
“pretend to describe or assert" — Paradise Lost, for one. Milton passionately 
wanted to demonstrate both that his view of certain historical events, like 
the Fall, and that his general conception of human nature and history were 
correct. He was the most conscious of artists, but it is inconceivable that any- 
one who thought "our sage and serious poet Spenser" to be “а better teacher 
than Scotus or Aquinas" produced Paradise Lost as "a structure of words for 
its own sake." We can disregard Milton's views on specific points like the 
nature of the Trinity, if we wish; but Paradise Lost must correspond to oux 
experience at some level, or it becomes a beautiful but meaningless artifact, 
hardly worth consideration. To treat it simply as a verbal structure makes the 
critic ominously parallel to the pedant who, in the well-known story, intro- 
duced Oedipus at Colonus to his students as a veritable treasure house of 
grammatical peculiarities. 

It is time, I believe, to try to formulate a theory that does greater justice 
to our actual response to literature. As a contribution towards that theory, I 
suggest that everything written is "literature"; that "literature" is a con- 
tinuum whose theoretical limits are pure coherence at one end and pure cor- 
respondence at the other; that non-fictional prose, to return to our subject, is 
no less literary for demanding considerable reference to actual experience; 
and that involvement, of the kind which invoking the test of experience 
implies, is as inescapable an aspect of our reaction to literature as aesthetic 
detachment.” It may well be that the greatest literature demands “a maxi- 
mum degree of fusion" between truth of coherence and truth of correspond- 
ence," but any critical judgment of this fusion remains subjective. Most 
historians have recognized that history is an art not a science. So, too, the 
critic must realize that he can deliver no absolute verdicts; yet he retains his 
function: he interprets and evaluates; he guides and persuades." We may 
hope to move towards more and more clearly defined critical principles, but 
as Johnson pointed out in his Preface to Shakespeare, the only critic whose 
judgment has claim to absolute validity is Time. 

The discussion of our second subject, the "Whig" tradition, necessarily 
must be even shorter and more dogmatic. Sir Lewis Namier and others have 
clearly demonstrated that Tory and Whig were virtually meaningless as 


10 See Mr Abrams' judicious comments on the importance of the attitudes etc that the reader 
brings to the work (“Belief and the Suspension of Disbelief’ 16-18). 

11 I have built on Mr Wimsatt’s statement: “Poetry is that type of verbal structure where truth of 
reference or correspondence reaches a maximum degee of fusion with truth of coherence” (“The 
Substantive Level,” The Verbal Icon 149). 

12 See Mr Elict’s comments on criticism as “science” (“The Frontiers of Criticism” 131). 
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party labels during the first half of George IIT's reign. Yet men still con- 
tinued to think of themselves as Tories and Whigs throughout this period, 
and it is never safe to dismiss a man's definition of himself. Perhaps it is safe 
to say that the difference between Tory and Whig, admittedly one of degree, 
was a difference in basic outlook which showed itself in àttitudes towards 
Church and State. To radically oversimplify the point, if any one attitude 
characterized a Whig it was the belief that “a true natural aristocracy,” as 
Burke termed it, should be “the leading, guiding, and governing part” of 
Society. Burke himself was the classic exponent of this view; more than 
anyone else of the period, he seems to deserve, in his combined role of writer 
and statesman, the name of Whig. His Thoughts on the Cause of the Present 
Discontents actually provided the Rockingham Whigs, at least, with their 
rationale for a party system based on aristocratic leadership. In expressing 
this point of view, Burke was simply codifying what had become the domi- 
nant tradition of the English ruling classes as they had increasingly exerted 
power since the Revolution of 1688. At the same time, Burke's own position 
on specific issues shifted enough between his Speech on Conciliation and the 
Reflections on the Revolution in France so that the Old Whig of 1791 seemed 
but New Tory writ large. Yet here, too, he anticipated and crystallized the 
increasingly conservative reaction of the ruling classes to the French Revolu- 
tion. 

I cannot find sufficient evidence to distinguish a Whig from a Tory prose 
style in the eighteenth century. Yet if it is correct to see Burke as a Whig, 
there is one significant connection between his Whiggism and his prose style 
in the Reflections, which involves the doctrine of correspondence discussed 
earlier. Burke has often and, I think, correctly been characterized as an 


18 See, inter alia, L. B. Namier, England in the Age of the American Revolution (London 1930) 
206-233; H[erbert] Butterfleld, George III, Lord North, and the People, 1779-1780 (London 
1949) 10-17; Richard Pares, King George III and the Politicians (Oxtord 1953) 55-60, 71-72, 
191—195. According to Pares, "a tendency to a two-party system . . . set in after 1792" (р 191). 
W. R. Fryer, in a review of recent scholarship, notes that modern historians see a tendency 
towards "party" rather than "type" alignments after 1784 ("The Study of British Politics be- 
tween the Revolution and the Reform Act,” Renaissance and Modern Studies 1 [1957] 110-114). 
1. В. Christie asserts that "the strong and coherent party" of the Rockingham Whigs was the 
“core” of opposition in 1780 (The End of North's Ministry, 1780-1782, London 1958, 117). 

14 In Namier's opinion, “Whig and Tory were ‘denominations’ — names and creeds — which 
covered enduring types moulded by deeply in ed differences in temperament and outlook" 
(Personalities and Powers, London 1955, p 82). See also Herbert Butterfield, "Party as a Mental 
as well as a Material Phenomenon,” George Ш and the Historians (London 1957) 219-994, 

15 An A from the New to the Old Whige, Works (Boston 1839) ш 494-495. See Pares, 
реб and n 2; and Francis Р. Canavan, S. J., The Political Reason of Edmund Burke (Durham, 

C 1980) 96—99. 

19 Pares felt that "the Portland whigs, rather than Pitt’s circle of professional administrators, 
were the real nucleus of the tory party" as it was later reconstituted (p 194). 
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empiricist. One of his recent defenders finds “unchanging points of refer- 
ence" in Burke's reliance on "natural moral law" based on a belief in God as 
"the author of human nature"; yet even/this defender can advance no further 
than to call Burke's doctrine “а principled pragmatism.” 17 To consider only 
those two crucial documents on the hee and French Revolutions, the 
Speech on Conciliation and the Reflections, pragmatism, whether principled 
or not, shines through. There is, however, a critical difference between the 
two works: in the Speech on Conciliation, Burke’s approach is frankly prag- 
matic.!? As R. M. Weaver has demonstrated in a fine essay, Burke's argument 
here is "from beginning to end an argument from circumstance," and this is 
Burke's habitual mode of argument.” It is also apparent that this was the 
right mode of argument for a Whig. Apart from the shared belief of Whigs 
and Tories in the blessings of a "mixed" form of government, Whiggism had 
no basic principle except that it was a good thing for men with property, 
rank, and money to run the country. In practice, this meant that it was best 
to judge each situation according to circumstance rather than theory, since 
even in the eighteenth century any theory of government which could be 
reduced to the position that what was good for Lord Rockingham was good 
for the country did not escape question.” 

This point may illuminate the strategy of the Reflections. As usual, Burke 
argues a great deal from circumstance, or, bluntly, he wrings as much from 
the specific situation as he can, including the famous description of the Royal 
family’s forced removal from Versailles to Paris, which leads into the apos- 
trophe to Marie Antoinette. Yet arguing from circumstance, if overdone, can 
be two-edged: Burke describes the new French leaders as such villains, and 
treats the old regime so tenderly, that the reader is left wondering how the 
French ever got themselves into this terrible situation. To answer this ques- 
tion, Burke has to fall back on the convenient, and still popular, conspiracy 
explanation: the writers and the monied interest had formed a cabal to take 


17 Canavan 26, 55. See 3-5. 

18 Burke tells the House, “I think it may be necessary to consider distinctly the true nature and 
the peculiar circumstances of the object which we have before us. Because after all our struggle, 
whether we will or not, we must govern America, according to that nature, and to those circum- 
stances; and not according to our own imaginations; not according to abstract ideas of right; by 
no means according to mere general theories M aua the resort to which appears to me, 
in our present situation, no better than arrant trifli g” (Works 1838, n 23). 

19 "Edmund Burke and the Argument from Circumstance," The Ethics of Rhetoric (Chicago 
1953) 58-65. (The quotation appears on p 62.) Mr Weaver believes that this mode of argument 
is налу appropriate to the liberal . . . [and] is the argument fatal to conservatism” 
(p58). 


20 As Mr Weaver puts it, the position of Whiggism as a political philosophy is “a position which 
is defined by other positions because it will not conceive ultimate goals” (p 76). He argues con- 
vincingly that “Burke should not be taken as prophet by the political conservatives” (83-84). 
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over the government. Pretending to be theorists, they are described alterna- 
tively as metaphysicians with no grasp of practical problems and as com- 
pletely selfish and evil usurpers of authority. 

Yet the Revolutionists did pretend to base their actions on a theory of the 
rights of man, and in answering them on their own grounds, Burke. faced 
his greatest problem: how to frame a theory which denied the validity of 
theory." Burke's solution is too well known to need more than the briefest 
summary here: he appeals to the collective experience of generations which 
is embodied in institutions; he exalts the growth of the British Constitution 
to its near perfection in the settlement after the Glorious Revolution; ? and 
when other arguments fail, he turns to God, as in the remarkable observa- 
tion: "He who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue, willed also the 
necessary means of its perfection — He willed therefore the state." * 

My purpose here is not to argue with Burke's political theory, but to point 
out the stylistic problems it caused him, and which I believe he failed to 
solve adequately. Since his theory has obvious flaws (if, for example, institu- 
tions show continuous though slow growth and development, why did the 
Constitution stop developing a hundred years previously?), since Burke is 
really arguing for a status quo whose basis is purely pragmatic, he must draw 
attention away from theory to other matters. As well as arguing from circum- 
stance, he tries through emotive language "to overpower rather than to per- 
suade.” 2 But two of his most interesting weapons are his use of analogy, and 
the construction of a large part of his argument around a series of linked 
abstractions. 

It is my impression that, caught in a tight corner, Burke characteristically 
escapes through metaphor or analogy. How, for example, do we know that 
the British Constitution is the best in existence? Burke answers: "Our politi- 
cal system is placed in a just correspondence and symmetry with the order of 
the world, and with the mode of existence decreed to a permanent body com- 
posed of transitory parts." "We have given to our frame of polity," Burke 


21 Again Mr Weaver: "Burke appears terrified by the thought that the ultimate sources and 

sanctions of government should be brought out into broad daylight for the inspection of every- 

one, and the first effort [of the Reflection] was to clothe the British government with a kind of 

concealment against this sort of inspection, which could, of course, result in the testing of that 

едеш by what might have been or might yet be" (p 69). See also С. M. Young, "Burke," 
roceedings of the British Academy xxix (1943) 22-23. 

22 On this point, see J. C. Weston’s perceptive resumé, "Edmund Burke's View of History," 

Review of Politics xm (1961) 220-225. 

33 Reflections, ed W. B. Todd (New York: Rinehart ed 1959) 119. Burke's “doctrine of tradi- 

tionalism" is nicely summarized by J. С. A. Pocock, “Burke and the Ancient Constitution," His- 

torical Journal m (1960) 125. 

24 W. Somerset Maugham, “After Reading Burke,” Cornhill Magazine сіху (1950-51) 48. 
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continues, "the image of a relation in blood: binding up the constitution of 
our country with our dearest domestic ties; adopting our fundamental laws 
into the bosom of our family affections; keeping inseparable, and cherishing 
with the warmth of all their combined and mutually reflected charities, our 
state, our hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars.” This is Burke's famous 
"spirit of philosophic analogy" ** with a vengeance, and like all such analogies 
it can prove anything and nothing." 

It is а commonplace that men in the eighteenth century responded to gen- 
eral or abstract terms like “nature,” “virtue,” “wisdom,” “honor” with an 
enthusiasm which we find difficult to match; apparently they sometimes 
thought that if an abstraction, like Proteus, could once be bound in an accu- 
rate definition, some important problem might be solved. Burke undoubtedly 
shared this noble illusion, but he was not above playing with terms when it 
served his convenience. At the beginning of the Reflections, he works through 
a series of linked general and abstract terms, such as charity, liberty, free- 
dom, necessity, principle, authority, nature, virtue and wisdom.” I hope it 
will not be considered just a smart remark to say that he can use them with 
all the dexterity of a Thwackum or a Square. 

Take nature, for example. When Burke says, in connection with the pas- 
sage quoted a moment ago, that the British preserve “the method of nature 
in the conduct of the state,” he presumably means that the state goes through 
some process of “perpetual decay, fall, renovation, and progression.” Yet 
nature also “is wisdom without reflection, and above it,” or, in other words, 
instinct.?? “Conformity to nature in our artificial institutions” leads us to con- 
sider “our liberties in the light of an inheritance”; ? here nature must mean 
social custom, and perhaps includes some idea of human nature. Nature also 
has its Medieval and Renaissance significance of order, as in the statement: 
“Our political system is placed in a just correspondence and symmetry with 


25 Reflections 38-39. Mr Pocock comments on Burke’s concept as a whole Њаё ‘he makes “the 
State not only a family, but a trust; not so much a biological unity, or the image of one, as an 
undying persona ficta, which secures our liberties by Шан, the possession of them in an immor- 
tal continuity. And all this has been done by the staple evice — the most superb of all legal 
fictions — of identifying the principles of political liberty with the principles of our law of 
landed property” (p 131). 

26 Burke himself repudiated analogy when he felt like it: “These analogies between bodies 
natural and politic, though they may sometimes illustrate arguments, furnish no argument of 
themselves" (Letter to William Elliot, Works [1839] ту 243). On Burke's view of analogy, see 
D. C. Bryant, “Edmund Burke on Oratory,” Quarterly Journal of Speech xix (1933) 8. 

37 These last two terms are often paired. 

28 As Father Canavan puts the point: "God is the author of human nature and of its instinctive 
response to basic moral values" (p 55). 


29 Reflections 38-39. 
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the order of the world." Tt turns out, shortly afterwards, that there is a ^natu- 
ral order of things" in the state which makes it impossible for the tailors and 
carpenters of Paris to take over the government from their former masters; 
that would be, according to Burke, "an usurpation on the prerogatives of 
nature" ?? in the state that God has willed. 

What all this boils down to is that nature means whatever Burke wants it 
to mean; that he slides from one meaning to another to fit his purpose; and 
that what the Reflections presents is not an emotionally reinforced rational 
argument, but an emotional appeal with a largely pseudo-rational surface. 
This effect necessarily results from the stylistic strategy that Burke's theory 
forces upon him: since the Whig position makes it impossible to argue except 
from circumstance, any argument from definition is bound to be largely 
specious. We are unwilling to overlook these logical discontinuities in terms 
of coherence, because they fail to make sense in terms of correspondence. 

It is curious, then, to find that what seems a serious defect is turned by 
one modern critic into a virtue. Examining the manner in which Burke's 
principles are "conveyed and reinforced through imagery, patterned use of 
words, the contextual significance of key-terms, the power of suggestion, and 
so forth," J. T. Boulton clearly and approvingly traces the way in which 
Burke leads up to the apostrophe to Marie Antoinette. “Enough has been 
done," says Mr Boulton in summary, "to prove that Burke understood the 
value of [the] vague, cumulative use of terms which convey more than their 
surface meaning and whose aura of suggestiveness enlarges with each suc- 
cessive usage. As he had remarked over thirty years earlier in the Enquiry 
into . . the Sublime and Beautiful, ‘it is one thing to make an idea clear, and 
another to make it affecting to the imagination. " *! Precisely. It would be 
fatal for Burke to make his ideas clear. Mr Boulton's summary is exact, but 
to value the Reflections highly on this basis is to revive the content-form 
dualism with vigor, except that in this instance all that counts is form. 

What Mr Boulton forgets, I think, is that style "is one plane or level of the 
organization of meaning." Metaphor and analogy are not goods in them- 
selves, as Pope abundantly demonstrated in the Peri Bathous; they are good 


80 Reflections 57-58. 

81 “Exposition and Proof: The Apostrophe in Burke’s Reflections,” Renaissance and Modern 
Studies п (1958) 43, 48-49. Mr Wimsatt argues the theoretical point well in his essay, “Expli- 
cation as Criticism": “Actual disvalue in poetry arises . . . when some false assertion or attitude 
is invested with specious forms of coherence. A sentimental, that is an excessive or oversimplified, 
feeling about an object can be endowed, for instance, with such a pattern of coherence and sug- 
gestion of deep resonance as the metrical and талоше scheme of a sonnet. . . . In such cases 
EYE reveals disvalue by explicating the absence of the truly explicable" (The Verbal 
Icon 242). 
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only insofar as they convince us that À is actually like B. But a vague, emotive 
term remains a vague, emotive term no matter how often or in what varia- 
tions it is repeated. Coherence in a literary work is very important, but mean- 
ing can ultimately be tested only by correspondence, and correspondence is 
especially significant in a genre like the essay. The Reflections is an often 
tedious and overrated work, in large part because it fails to sustain corre- 
spondence. 








Politics and Prose Style in the Late Eighteenth Century 
The Radicals 


By MATTHEW Hopcarr 
Pembroke College, Cambridge University 


HE FIELD of radical prose style in the late eighteenth century is a 
large one. It could be held to include the works of Price and Priestley; 
of Francis Place and Major John Cartwright; of Franklin, even Jefferson and 
other American revolutionariés. One could even call The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell a masterpiece of radicalism; and on a different plane 
Thomas Holcrofts Memoirs contain writing of a high order, especially his 
account of his life as a Newmarket stableboy. But I have time to discuss 
only two radical works, Tom Paine's The Rights of Man (Part I 1791, Part II 
1792) and William Godwin's Political Justice (1798, 3rd edition 1798). 
I shall try to show that each of these represents a different radical style as 
well as a different type of radical thought; that in each case there is some 
connexion between thought and style; and that each derives much from the 
fertile genius of Edmund Burke. 

Burke, indeed, could be classed among the radicals; an outsider from the 
Irish tradition, he invented a new analysis of English politics, and a new 
style for presenting this analysis. Until 1790 Paine did not even consider that 
Burke and he were in serious disagreement about essentials; and Paine 
derived many of his ideas and some features of his style from the early 
speeches of Burke, especially On American Taxation (1774) and On Concil- 
iation with the Colonies (1775). Paine's Common Sense and the first number 
of The Crisis appeared in the following year and owed much to Burke's 
defence of the American cause. Paine's radicalism; like Burke's, is practical, 
concerned with current issues but also rooted in history, history that includes 
both the narrative of recent events (in which Paine excells) and the account 
of the developing constitution of England (in which he is less adept). Like 
Burke, Paine starts from the detailed description of things as they are: the 
Americans deserve their independence, not only on grounds of justice, but 
because the Americans live the life they do. 


The scene which that country presents to the eye of the spectator has 
something in it which generates and enlarges great ideas. Nature appears 


1 Thomas Paine, Representative Selections, with introduction, bibliography, and notes by Harry 
Hayden Clark (New York 1944, revised ed 1961). 

William Godwin, Enquiry concerning political justice and its influence on morals and happiness, 
ed Е. E. І. Priestley, З vols (Toronto 1946; photofacsimile of the 3rd ed corrected 1798). 
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to him in magnitude. The mighty objects he beholds act upon his mind by 
enlarging it, and he partakes of the greatness he contemplates. . . . The 
wants which necessarily accompany the cultivation of a wilderness pro- 
duced among them a state of society which countries long harrassed by 
the quarrels and intrigues of governments had neglected to cherish. In 
such a situation man becomes what he ought to be.... (ed Clark p 173) 


That is from Part Two of the Rights of Man, and except for the melioristic 
and dogmatic last sentence, it is very much the same in matter and manner 
as what Burke had said seventeen years earlier. Paine's style, though to a 
lesser degree than Burke's, is metaphoric and analogical The images are 
drawn from his experience: they are usually deeply felt yet carefully worked 
out; like Burke, he seems to think metaphorically. This is rare enough among 
radicals or indeed among politicians. The late James Thurber wrote that 
"you can count on your fingers the Americans [i. e. politicians] since the 
Thomas Paine of ‘the summer soldier and the sunshine patriot’ who have 
added bright clear phrases to our language." There is a real experience of 
campaigning in summer and winter behind that phrase. It is however to be 
contrasted with Paine's other famous phrase, "he pitied the plumage and 
forgot the dying bird." That is a fling at Burke, a parody of Burke's grandest 
manner, and his way of showing that when pressed he could outdo the 
master. Paine thought that he himself had "some talent for poetry," ? and 
he shows a poet's concern for the objects and experiences that lie behind 
words. There are, I think, very few dead metaphors in his prose, in which 
respect he contrasts strikingly with Godwin. 

Several influences on Paine's style have been traced, such as Benjamin 
Franklin, and the Dissenting tradition, as it appears in secularised form in 
Price and Priestley. Paine quotes Swift and Milton's prose, both of which 
left their mark on him, as did the King James Bible, of which his Quaker 
upbringing had given him an intimate knowledge. We are not surprised to 
find him mentioning Bunyan's Doubting Castle and Giant Despair. Paine's 
style is essentially in the tradition of plain argument: as in Defoe and Frank- 
lin, the syntax and structure follow the thought. The result is not unlike 
what Paine calls "the style of English manners, which borders somewhat on 
bluntness." But he had also given the problem of style much consideration. 
Harry Hayden Clark, in his excellent introduction to his selections from 
Paine (р cviii-cxviii) gives an interesting analysis of the stylistic principles 
Paine worked from: he shows how Paine aimed at simplicity, boldness, wit, 
the appeal to feeling (by the use of rhetorical figures), the balance of 


2 The Writings of Tom Paine, ed M. D. Conway (New York 1894—96) xv 63; cit. Clark, р cxii. 
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imagination and judgment, appropriateness of diction and carefully con- 
trolled construction. Paine was evidently the most self-conscious of radical 
stylists, and was successful in reaching a huge audience largely because he 
had thought so hard about the art of propaganda. All this is certainly correct; 
but I submit that Burke's was the most powerful single influence that Paine 
underwent. With a wider audience in view, Paine simplified Burke's parlia- 
mentary flourishes. Although a narrower thinker and a lesser man than 
Burke, he was in many ways the same kind of radical: a working statesman, 
and the friend of statesmen, he was at home in the political world that he 
was striving to change — and at home in the natural world from which he 
drew many of his images. Paine may choose to contrast Lafayette's "generous 
and manly thinking” with “Mr Burke's periods" which he says finish ^with 
music in the air and nothing in the heart" (ed Clark p 66); but he ends the 
Rights of Man with а Burkeian prose poem: 


It is now towards the middle of February. Were I to take a turn into the 
country, the trees would present a leafless, wintery appearance. . . . thou 
some of them may not blossom for two or three years, all will be in leaf in 
the summer, except those which are rotten. What pace the political sum- 
mer may keep with the natural, no human foresight can determine. It is, 
however, not difficult to perceive that the spring is begun. (p 233) 


If not very remarkable prose, that is not far removed from Burke’s organic 
analogy of the great oak, or from his complex image of Windsor Castle, “girt 
with its triple keep of kindred and coeval towers.” 

Although Godwin was associated with Paine and other active politicians, 
and although Political Justice did have a considerable political effect, he is 
a metaphysical revolutionary, drawing the metaphysical distinctions that 
Burke hated. Nor is Godwin at all at home in the worlds of practical state- 
craft, history, or even nature. As a consequence his style reflects his abstrac- 
tion from concrete, sensuous reality; when he does use metaphors they are 
usually dead ones. Although he seems to have taken over some of Shaftes- 
bury's manner as well as his optimistic notions, one of Godwin's starting- 
points, both for style and ideas, is assuredly in Burke; but in the Burke of 
A Vindication of Natural Society, which appeared in 1756, the year of God- 
win's birth. This is a puzzling early work, which I haven't seen adequately 
explained. Subtitled A View of the Miseries and. Evils arising to Mankind 
from every species of Artificial Society. In a Letter to Lord **** By a Late 
Noble Writer, it purports to be a parody of Bolingbroke's style and ideas; 
and yet rhetorically and rhythmically it is not very like Bolingbroke's prose; 
and it does not accurately represent Bolingbroke's views on politics and 
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society, even considered as a reductio ad absurdum. (Whether Burke took 
something of his normal, mature style from Bolingbroke is another question.) 
What the real impulse behind the Vindication was I do not know; but I 
suspect that the young Burke was more of.an anarchist than he would ever 
have admitted. There are some facetious passages which proclaim loudly 
their ironic intent, but much of the book, taken out of context, could be 
read as a classic exposition of philosophic anarchism. Godwin chose to read 
it thus. Innocent of irony himself, he simply ignored Burke’s statement in 
his preface: “the design was to show that . . . the same engines which were 
employed for the destruction of religion, might be employed with equal 
success for the subversion of government.” 8 Godwin brushed this aside in 
a footnote full of praise for Burke’s treatise, “in which the evils of the existing 
political institutions are displayed with incomparable force of reasoning and 
lustre of eloquence, while the intention of the author was to show that these 
evils were to be considered as trivial" (1 13 n). That was not Burke's inten- 
tion, but no matter. Godwin, as he himself admits and as his editor F. E. L. 
Priestley demonstrates, lifted most of his arguments about and illustrations 
of the calamities of political history straight out of the Vindication; and 
later uses Burke's material about monarchy and aristocracy, only disagreeing 
with Burke slightly about democracy, which Godwin thinks not excessively 
worse than no government at all. Since he admired the abstract, non-sen- 
suous, latinate diction, and the heavy, articulated construction used by 
Burke, he copied these too. Here is an extract from the Vindication: 

For as subordination, or in other words, the reciprocation of tyranny and 

slavery, is requisite to support these societies; the interest, the ambition, 

the malice, or the revenge, nay, even the whim and caprice of one ruling 

man among them, is enough to arm all the rest, without any private views 

of their own, to the worst and blackest purposes; and what is at once 

lamentable, and ridiculous, these wretches engage under those banners 

with a fury greater than if they were animated by revenge for their own 

proper wrongs.* 
Apart from the oratorical anaphora and a note of violence in "wretches," 
this could easily be Godwin and not Burke writing. What makes Political 
Justice so tiring to read is that Godwin follows or exaggerates even minor 
tricks of the Vindication's style: for example, many sentences are divided 
into two members; almost every significant adjective or noun has its doublet. 
“Whim and caprice,” “worst and blackest” — that kind of doubling in the 


з Edmund Burke, Works (London 1887) 1 4-5. 
* Ibid 1 27-28. 
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passage I quoted appears in almost every paragraph of Godwin's, who will 
even write “calm and tranquil,” or “disinterested and impartial”; most tedi- 
ously, his sentences tend to finish with the same pattern of a double thud, 
е. g. “. . . the wildest dreams of delirium and insanity" (п 136, 137, 141). 

Before I go further, I should make it clear that I think Godwin has many 
profound insights into politics and ethics, and on rereading him for the 
purposes of this paper I was surprised to see how often I found him convinc- 
ing. But he does make it hard for his admirers. His metaphors, for instance, 
are usually moribund: "Moral considerations swallow up the effect of every 
other accident. ... the slow and silent influence of material causes perishes 
like dews at the rising of the sun" (142). But I can’t see a mouth swallowing 
there, nor yet the dews of yon high eastern hill. Godwin's diction is peculiarly 
inappropriate to many of his topics; he is fond of describing the horrors of 
war, poverty, earthquakes, and a favourite illustration is the amputation of 
a limb. But such horrors are strikingly unrealised — "their distorted counte- 
nances, their mutilated limbs, their convulsed and palpitating flesh" (xx 175) 
leaves us cold, compared with, say, Johnson's moving description of suffer- 
ing in his review of Soame Jenyns. This extreme debility of description and 
imagery springs, I think, from Godwin's almost total rejection of the real 
worlds of history and of nature. He quotes Burke on the miseries of history 
only to prove that we can learn nothing from history except that it is misera- 
ble; it is only what man can become when he transcends history that matters. 
He even rejects the comforting myth of the Golden Age, so congenial to 
eighteenth-century Whigs: we are to think only of the future. He ignores 
the practical problems of statesmanship, concerned with patching up this 
imperfect world, in favour of the absolute claims of truth, virtue, justice. 
"The universal exercise of private judgment is a doctrine so unspeakably 
beautiful, that the true politician will certainly feel infinite reluctance in 
admitting the idea of interfering with it” (1 181-182), and by that he means, 
of descending to particular cases. The body of experience which sustains 
Burke's and Paine's mature styles is to Godwin not only trivial but somehow 
vulgar. 

Godwin chooses the first quotation made in Political Justice from another 
book on the miseries of political history, namely the Fourth Book of Gul- 
liver's Travels. It might seem surprising to find him in agreement with the 
greatest of Tories, but later on there is another allusion which explains his 
admiration: "To assert, in a firm and resolute manner, the thing that is not, 
is an action from which the human mind unconquerably revolts" (1 352). 
Godwin here stands revealed as a true Houyhnhm. Not only is he incapable of 
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suspecting that Swift may have been ironical about the horses, but Godwin 
utterly rejects irony as a weapon, because it involves saying the thing that 
is not. There is one mildly funny passage in Political Justice about the sym- 
bolism of the royal sceptre, there is a ridiculous quotation from Tertullian 
which he describes as “humorous,” but of true irony there is none. This is 
because, it would seem, all irony demands some kind of compromise with 
the world, if only to set up a trap for the worldly. But Godwin resolutely 
spurns the world, and so irony goes the way of metaphor and sensuous 
description. At his best, as in some of his political pamphlets, Godwin 
achieves a Houyhnhm-like boldness and simplicity; at his worst he retreats 
into an abstract diction which shuts out the disturbing complications of 
reality. He then takes refuge, as other politicians of the left and the right 
have done, in the heavy, latinate and oratorical style which established 
itself in the mid-eighteenth century. Both the best and the worst can be illus- 
trated from the halves of a single sentence: “If every man today would tell 
all the truth he knew, it is impossible to predict how short would be the 
reign of usurpation and folly” ( 1 333). 

That Godwin owed much to Burke he did not deny. In a generous tribute 
added after Burke's death to the third edition Godwin praises Burke's “vivid- 
ness and justness of painting" and "wealth of imagination" — and here he 
is evidently speaking of the mature works rather than of the Vindication. 
Justice, however, compels him to add that "their exuberance subtracts, in 
no inconsiderable degree, from that irresistibleness and rapidity of general 
effect, which is the highest excellence of composition" (11 545—546 n). 

Neither Godwin nor Paine attained "the highest excellence of composi- 
tion." Only occasionally in Paine and hardly ever in Godwin do political 
theory and propaganda achieve the autonomy of literature, as they do in 
Milton, Swift, or Burke. They are still read for their importance in the history 
of ideas, and sometimes for their ideas; but they deserve a place in the 
history of style, if only because they show the diverse effects of two traditions 
in English radicalism. 


When the Writer Comes of Age* 
By B. J. Caute 


HOPE you will not shrink away from me or stampede for the exits, if I 
start this talk by saying that I am disposed today to give you advice. 
I chose my title for two reasons. The first, of course, is that this is a coming- 
of-age occasion: the twenty-first anniversary of the Nathan Straus Young - 
Adult Library. Your presence here as candles on its birthday cake is more 
than sufficient proof of the vitality of the idea, the light it sheds, and the 
general splendor which we catalogue as libraries. It is an open secret that 
I am in love with libraries, and the feeling I have for the particular one I 
am now standing in is very special If the great New York Public Library 
at Fifth Avenue and Forty-Second Street is guarded by lions, I think this 
one — housing, as it does, the Young Adult Services — is guarded by larks. 
You cannot pass the door without hearing them sing. 

The second reason I chose my title is that some of you want to become 
writers and all of you care about writing. Coming of age, for anyone, of 
course, is not a chronological matter; it is a lifetime process. But there are 
signposts along the way, and the signposts that guide the writer are really 
no different from the ones that guide everyone else. 

The process of writing, like the process of growing up, is one of ассері- 
ing, testing and rejecting, of "holding fast that which is good." It is a proc- 
ess of infinite curiosity, a seesaw process of vast enthusiasms opposed by 
discouraging failures. For writers, as for young adults, there are days when 
anything seems possible, and there are days when everything seems hope- 
less. Gardeners know this feeling very well. The lawn, the flower bed are 
full of crabgrass and a multitude of weeds, and many things done once are 
all to be done over again. 

The first thing one learns is that this is not nearly as wasteful a pattern 
as it appears to be. Out of the nonsense, wildness and despair, there is 
always left the fine growing ground which we label experience. Experience 
is a dull word; another dull word is discipline. I am going to use both. 

I should warn you that I have very strong feelings about discipline. To 
be even more tiresome, I should be frank with you and say that I mean 
self-discipline. I have not found life at all permissive, either in the day to 
day process of living it or in the strict professional process of being a writer. 


* The Mabel Williams Lecture, given at Donnell Library Center, The New York Public Li- 
brary, April 9 1962. 
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This is no contradiction to my other strong feeling, which is that life should 
be enjoyed. I am also a firm believer in daydreaming, wasting time, staring 
into space or leaning against a wall while watching the snails whizz by. 
There are certainly times when one’s mind should be as open, empty and 
placid as a millpond. Who knows what attractive bugs will come to skitter 
on the surface, or what wonderful white whales of the imagination will 
rise from its depths? 

But self-discipline means doing one’s work and doing it to the top of 
one’s bent. I need hardly tell уоп — fugitives as you are from required 
reading, from dates and facts and all the impedimenta of learning — that 
this often involves simple drudgery. There is no way to avoid it, whatever 
profession or calling you enter. There is drudgery in housework, in office 
work, in acting, painting, writing; it cannot be avoided, and the habit of 
self-discipline is the habit of doing what has to be done, even when dull. 
At any age, the ability to dodge disagreeable tasks comes naturally. I am 
not suggesting that you exist in a permanent state of highminded activity. 
I am merely urging you to avoid that intellectual curvature of the spine 
which results from lounging on the back of one’s mental neck. 

Mental discipline is like physical discipline. It becomes easier through 
practice. Any athlete knows that the first aching clumsy use of untrained 
muscles eventually gives way to flexibility and control. The mental muscles 
behave in the same way, so that knowledge, sensitivity and capacity all 
improve through exercise. 

I need hardly say that other people's exercise will not improve your mus- 
cles. Here, the intellect has some advantage over the physique, since other 
people's knowledge can enlarge yours. But only if you use it. You are the 
heirs of and contemporary to worlds of experience so vast as to be limitless, 
but these are yours only through your own effort. Therefore my next piece 
of advice has to do with what Langston Hughes meant when he said, 
"Listen fluently." This is an art which enlarges art; it is partly objective and 
partly subjective. 

It is an objective art when it is derived from the world around you. In a 
recent book of Pamela Frankau's, she writes, "There must come a time 
when .. . all your mirrors turn into windows.” I could ask for no better 
definition of coming of age. When we are young, we are surrounded by 
mirrors, and wherever we turn we see ourselves. As we grow up, the mir- 
rors dissolve, and the windows that replace them set our horizons free. We 
learn to see people as they see themselves, to understand the complexity, 
the shifting, the lights and shadows of other people's lives and emotions, 
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and through understanding them to understand, in some measure, our- 
selves. We realize that nothing is as simple as it looked in the mirrors, but 
that everything is far more wonderful. And finally we learn the most mar- 
velous truth of all: that, in the last analysis, we can never know the whole 
truth about anyone or anything, but that we are, like Tennyson's Ulysses, a 
part of all that we have met. 

Now, necessarily, everything I have said so far applies to writing as much 
as it does to anything else, including schoolwork. I have been asked here 
to speak to you as a writer, on the "art and craft" of my profession, Since I 
am a fiction writer, I shall talk in those terms, but in general-the rules apply 
to non-fiction just as much, though the methods vary. 

I never consciously planned to be a writer. I never pictured short stories 
in magazines with my name on them; I never imagined books that I would 
have written. I wrote because I wrote and, I suspect, also because I read 
omniverously. (I will come back later to that splendid subject.) I was 
blessed with a grounding in grammar so solid, so stern, so basic that I have 
never had to think about the structure of the language at all in the purely 
grammatical sense. I learned it the hard way — by endless parsing, by 
drawing diagrams, by rote, by drill. If there is another way in which to 
become so firmly and surely rooted, I do not know it. I suspect there is not. 
Grammar is to a writer what anatomy is to a sculptor, or the scales to a 
musician. You may loathe it, it may bore you, but nothing will replace it, 
and once mastered it will support you like a rock. I have no quarrel what- 
ever with the writer who breaks the rules of grammar intentionally, but I 
have a quarrel with the writer who breaks them because he has not been 
willing to learn them properly. The English language deserves more respect. 

I learned something else from learning grammar. I learned not to mind 
working hard for the sake of control. I learned not to trouble myself about 
what appeared to be wasted pages, if through the producing of them I 
moved closer all the time to the thing I wanted to say in the way in which 
I thought it should be said. I am a confirmed re-writer. There is no especial 
moral virtue in re-writing; it merely happens to be my particular way of 
achieving an end, and if you can get your results on the first try, more 
power to your pen! What matters is not to be afraid of doing the same thing 
again, and again, and then again, if that is necessary. A writer will never be 
judged by his private vision, only by what shows of it on paper. It is no 
use sitting around admiring one’s mental processes, however enchanting 
they may be. The reader is not sitting around in any such admiring state. 
His posture is “Show ше!” and he is quite right to insist. 
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I can speak of drudgery casually, as a part of a writer's task, because I 
have learned there is no evading it. When I have finished a novel, taking 
it through as many drafts as needs be, to the point where I am almost satis- 
fied, I expect to sit down at my typewriter and do the whole thing over 
once more from beginning to end, so that the words suit my ear, the effort 
to communicate has become the best effort of which I am capable, and the 
courtesy due the English language has been given to it as completely as I 
can. This is not a sign of nobility, but it is a matter of pride. I have no wish 
to encounter in print words I have written that should have been written 
better, and there is something very immovable about that thing called mov- 
able type, once the printer has locked it up. There is no time for reconstruc- 
tion after the words lie in the bound book. 

I began my writing career as a sports writer in the field of short stories 
for boys. I had no particular aims except to tell a story, in action and dia- 
logue and description. I can look back now and see the growing process 
that took place, but I did not see it then. I could have gone on doing the 
same kind of writing for a professional lifetime, and I could probably have 
made a satisfactory living from it, but somewhere inside of me there lay a 
strong instinct to experiment. 

The company is too noble for me, but I knew very well what John Keats 
meant when he described the experimentation of his new poem, Endymion: 
I leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby have become better ac- 
quainted with the soundings, the quicksands, and the rocks, than if I 


had stayed upon the green shores, and piped a silly pipe, and took tea 
and comfortable advice. 


George Bernard Shaw put it more acidly: 


A man learns to skate by staggering about making a fool of himself. 
Indeed he progresses in all things by resolutely making a fool of himself. 


I did not offer my own results in the public marketplace, because I did not 
need to be told what I was doing wrong. I threw them away, generally 
forgot them; sometimes, the effort would remain to plague me, to be taken 
up years afterwards when I had the skill to do what I had early wanted to 
do. These things will wait. The currently impossible, if one keeps on grow- 
ing, becomes the possible, the probable, and at last the achieved. I urge you 
to be patient and to persist. 

I have always loved language; I have always loved style. I had a service- 
able enough style, founded on good grammar. I had an ear trained by 
reading, so that at least I knew when I was wrong, if not always how to 
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make it right. I had a strong sense of respect and affection for the tools that 
help a writer to write well. But, above all, I think, I had the wit to know 
that it was no use forcing myself into writing more effectively unless that 
effort went hand in hand with having something to say. 

So I wrote, for quite a long time, stories for young people — stories about 
football, track, ice hockey and almost every other sport. Later, I moved 
into the field of adult fiction — boy-meets-girl stories and stories about 
young married life. I sold these regularly to major magazines, and they also 
were very popular with their readers. 

And then, one day, I wanted suddenly to write a story about a ten-year- 
old boy whose Air Force pilot brother had been reported missing in action. 
I wanted to write about how a child in a child's safe world felt when he 
was catapulted into a dangerous adult world of loss and misery and fear. 
There, for the first time, I tried something which I had not tried before, 
and which later became a necessary way of working for me. I consciously 
sought the style which would mirror and encompass the thing itself. 
Straight action writing was impossible; the requirements of this story were 
subjective, inner. The story idea, for the first time in my writing career, 
demanded of me an entirely new way of writing. 

I remember that story as being exceedingly difficult to write, and I also 
remember it as being curiously exciting to write. I found I could do things 
I had not expected to be able to do, and I found that I knew why I did 
them and why they were right. It was not a particularly original idea for a 
short story, but, when I finished it, no one except myself could have writ- 
ten it in just that way. Someone else could have done it and made it his 
story (and perhaps a better one), but I had done it in my way, an invented 
way, if you like, and it was particularly my own. 

It was called — suitably enough for today's subject — Come of Age, and 
I sold it to the Saturday Evening Post. It was not the first adult story I had 
sold, but it was the first time I had plunged into an entirely new way of 
writing, and ever since it has been my way. 

By that, I do not mean that subsequent stories were written by me in that 
style. I mean that I had found it possible to seek out my own individual 
way for each story and, later, for each novel. It is just as difficult for me to 
do now as it was then, perhaps more so. The difference is that I have slowly 
acquired the skills, the techniques, and most of all the understanding that 
make it, if still not always possible, much more probable. 

When I wrote a novel called Greenwillow and, more recently, one called 
The Moon and the Thorn, I needed everything I had learned, and then I 
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had to learn even more than I thought I needed. Both novels depended 
entirely on mood and manner of telling. Both first chapters nearly defeated 
me, and I remember the problem of Greenwillow with these depressing 
statistics. I wrote the first chapter sixteen times; the first page, more than 
thirty times. The Moon and the Thorn was almost as exasperating, but I 
wrestled with it as patiently as possible, since I knew that, in each novel, 
the opening chapter would set the tone for the whole. If I could get these 
right, I would be — if not on safe ground — at least not adrift, and I used 
up yellow paper with a fine frenzy that must have cheered the corporate 
hearts of the yellow paper manufacturers. (Parenthetically, yellow paper 
is a boon and a blessing; it is so easy to tear up, so expendable. I recom- 
mend it to you as the most prudent extravagance in the world.) 

I have not arrived as a writer; I will never arrive. No writer really does; 
we only travel. But I have learned that, however elusive or difficult the 
dominating idea of a story, there is some way to put it into a form that 
approaches achievement. 

I will touch, briefly and personally, on only one other writing problem: 
the problem of success. If you wish to write, there is only one kind of suc- 
cess possible. It has nothing to do with money or reputation. The only 
success worth having for a writer is to put on paper what you have wished 
to put on paper. There is a wonderful story told about a small child who 
watched a sculptor, working on a slab of marble. Day after day, the child 
watched, and the sculptor worked. And then, at last, there came a day when 
the child drew in his breath and looked at the sculptor in amazement and 
said, “But how did you know there was a lion in there?” 

That is success for a writer. To know there is a lion in one’s mind, and 
finally to produce it. Compared to that, money and fame are really very 
negligible returns. 

Now, I want to revert to that one subject I only touched on earlier: read- 
ing. Reading is only another way of “listening fluently.” My first advice to 
any would-be writer is that he read — creatively, passionately, chronically. 
I am impatient with the idea of sugar-coated reading. I do not believe that 
young people are benefited by paddling about timidly in the tepid waters 
of the merely entertaining, the placidly simple. Reading is a joint creative 
process between writer and listener. It is a multi-level process, more than 
mere ability to recognize and interpret words. It is also more than mere 
familiarity with contemporary fiction or a dutiful sampling of the classics. 
The real reader needs to have a mariner's knowledge of those myriad minor 
writers of past centuries who compose the vast ocean of literature. 
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I know that some writers of the past are not easy to understand. They 
speak in idioms not always.clear to us; they reflect ways of life that are 
now alien. They make heavy demands on the reader to respond to their 
strangeness. The ear complains; "But this is old-fashioned"; the mind re- 
plies, "It was modern once." Even the classics sometimes fall heavily on the 
senses, and after a few chapters one's attention falters and lags, and it is 
tempting to say, "This is not for me," and turn to the familiar. 

I think part of the trouble here rises from the theory that one is a reader 
because one has learned to read. Опе would not think of himself as a tennis 
player because he had mastered the elements of tennis playing, or as a skier 
because he was able to go downhill without collapsing in a snowbank. We 
willingly train our muscles to the mechanical difficulty of a powerful serve, 
to the controlled rhythm of stem turns, but we do not as willingly train our 
minds to follow the involutions of an unfamiliar way of writing. This is a 
pity. Batting a ball earnestly back and forth, going down hill soberly and 
arriving upright — this is neither tennis nor skiing. They are both exciting 
sports, and we work hard to become adept in them so we can know their 
real excitements. Yet what Baudelaire called "the heavenly mechanics of 
the mind" is. the source of an infinity of excitement, compared to which 
Wimbledon and the Alps seem very small indeed. 

I know readers whose whole literary world seems to be related to the 
so-called “modern” literary world. They are experts on the Twentieth Cen- 
tury of prose and poetry, widely read, subtle; but, except for the great 
mountain peaks of Shakespeare, Homer, Dante (the names that leap to 
the mind), they have none of that accumulation of reading which would 
illuminate, broaden, deepen every modern book they read. 

I think we often fail to recognize how a wide range of reading enlarges 
literature. Let me take two quotations from Shakespeare, a writer with 
whom we all have a bowing acquaintance, to show how one kind of writ- 
ing, even the greatest, can be affected by all the other kinds. 

The first, from Antony and Cleopatra, said of the great Egyptian queen 
herself, beautiful in death as she was in life: 


. .. She looks like sleep, 
As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. 


This is a marvelous bit of poetry, in and of itself. You need not be deep- 
rooted in literature to know that. But suppose your reading roots do go 
deep, so that the description of Cleopatra wakens within your mind a mem- 
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огу of other beloved women stricken by untimely frosts — Villon's ^Flora, 
the lovely Roman," Tolstoy's achingly tragic Anna Karenina, Robert Her- 
ricks country girls like daffodils. For the wide-ranging reader, who is not 
intimidated in his reading, a host of perilous апа immortal women join 
hands. Where are the snows of yesteryear, if not imprisoned forever in the 
minds of the "fluent listeners"? The color from each spreads to the others, 
and the passage from Shakespeare, most beautiful in itself, is made more 
beautiful through association, through links and echoes. 

The second quotation, then, from The Winter's Tale. A small boy is in- 
vited to tell his mother a tale "of sprites, and goblins." He is an artful story- 
teller, and he begins magically. | 


There was а шап... 
Dwelt by a churchyard: I will tell it softly, 
Yond crickets shall not hear it. 


This is the perfect invitation to the listener, hushed, mysterious, full of 
shadows. The immediate echo it wakes is the childhood one of “Once upon 
a time.” But for the skilled reader other echoes cry like bells, calling us to 
come, to come and listen. I think of a modern chime in that wonderful line 
of Scott Fitzgerald's — “Draw your chair up close to the edge of the preci- 
pice and I'll tell you a story.” I think of the legends and the ballads — 
“There dwelt a man in fair Westmoreland,” “The king sits in Dumferling 
town.” I remember that deceptively simple opening of Dickens’ which pulls 
us into the world of his Curiosity Shop: “Although I am an old man, night 
is generally my time for walking.” And I am even moved to remember the 
harsh, dark texture of Beowulf, which in high school I studied so resent- 
fully, only to know now that its granite lies in the pit of my mind forever. 

Neither writer nor reader can quite talk of coming of age until these 
echoes and links begin to crowd into the mind. George Eliot is too alien, 
too Victorian? She is one of the most modern and civilized writers on earth, 
with a sharp wit and a broad compassion and a capacity to translate life 
that you will pass by at your peril. Chaucer’s Middle English makes him 
unreadable? But his Troilus and Criseyde, though written in poetic form, 
is one of the finest psychological novels ever written, and Criseyde is as 
enchanting a woman as ever a great poet loved. 

Stretch, I implore you, in your reading. The words are unfamiliar to your 
ears? The passions are foreign to your own? Reach up to them; do not wait 
until they reach down to you, because they will not. When Horatio said, 
“But this is wondrous strange,” Hamlet replied, “And therefore as a stranger 
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give it welcome." Leap to your place in reading. Bruise your mind, fracture 
your old ideas, stretch your muscles until they shriek in protest. I offer you 
no sympathy. I offer you, instead, the kind of delight that comes from 
effort, а delight you will never have unless you step out dangerously. 

What am I saying then in all of this? I am saying, simply, that the mind 
grows in use. "Art was given for that," Robert Browning tells us. "God uses 
us to help each other so, Lending our minds out." 

I have talked, you see, of discipline and experience and the whole bright 
process of coming of age. Every writer, every reader, indeed every human 
being, knows in his heart that he has a capacity for growth that would 
astound a redwood tree. In one sense, we none of us ever come of age — 
not at twenty-one, not at fifty-one, not at ninety-one. 

But, oh, the journey! And I wish you all Godspeed. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN THE CENTRAL BUILDING 


LIBRARY TREASURES MAIN LOBBY 
An exhibition of manuscripts and printed books from the Library’s special collections. 


Through September. 


GALINA ULANOVA SECOND FLOOR CORRIDOR . 
An exhibition from the Robert W. Dowling collection of photographs of Galina 
Ulanova, presented to the Library by Mr Albert Kahn. Opens September 18. 


STRAVINSKY AND THE OPERA Room 84 
An exhibit of scores, photographs of productions, sketches for designs and costumes, 
and recordings, all related to Stravinsky's operatic works. Through September. 


EDWARD LEAR Room 78 
An exhibition celebrating the 150th anniversary of the nonsense poet and landscape 


painter. Through October 15. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY Tump FLOOR CORRIDOR SOUTH 


An exhibition of seventeenth-century European prints including ornaments, portraits, 
and landscapes. Through October 15. 


ELSIE FERGUSON MAIN Lossy — West WALL 
An exhibit of photographs, production scenes, and playbills commemorating the late 
actress, Through September. 


FAMOUS BOOKS AND PERSONALITIES CONNECTED WITH TOBACCO Room 324 
From the Arents Collection. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS MAN LOBBY 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 


WALT WHITMAN THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, 
manuscripts, letters, portraits, and memorabilia. 


WASHINGTON IRVING THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmst FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to 
modern press work. 
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Beza and Milton | 
New Light on the Temptation of Learning 


By EDNA NEWMEYER 
Hunter College 


ARLY IN his writing, Milton expressed the hope "that by labour and 
intense study . . . joined with the strong propensity of nature," he 
“might perhaps leave something so written to aftertimes, as they should not 
willingly let it die.” 1 As he grew older, he might have expected, as well, 
that as he had so frequently been the center of controversy in his lifetime, 
the survival of what he had written would carry within it the same stimulus 
to argument. Nor would Milton have found such a possibility disturbing, 
for ^where there is much desire to learn, there of necessity will be much 
arguing, much writing, many opinions . . . opinion in good men" being but 
“knowledge in the making." ? 

It is not strange therefore that the passage in Milton's poetry that has 
excited more heated contention and perplexity, than any other, should be 
the eighty lines in Paradise Regained (4.286-364) in the course of which 
Jesus seems to reject summarily all the worth of Greek philosophy and litera- 
ture and, as a corollary, human learning in general. 

Some of the vexing questions have been cleared by Howard Schultz's con- 
clusive evidence that this attitude toward Greek learning was not uniquely 
Miltonic, nor essentially anti-humanist. He finds Milton's views echoed by 
“hundreds” of his “enlightened contemporaries.” A survey of ecclesiastical 
texts dating back to patristic times shows that “school-by-school confutations 
of the pagan moralists” are offered by many “divines, including good human- 
ists.” Although Schultz feels that Milton constructed his “lethal argument” 
on this “base of received doctrine,” he is nevertheless of the opinion that 
these parallels were developed bit-by-bit “in contexts alien to Milton’s,” and 
that they do little to illuminate Milton’s particular expression of this doctrine 
in Paradise Regained. In his view, the tone of Jesus’ assertion of “Scripture’s 
absolute sufficiency” makes it anti-humanist in principle, where similar utter- 
ances were not.? 

1 Reason of Church Government, The Works of John Milton, Columbia edition, Frank Allen 
Patterson go ed (New York 1931-1942) m 230. This edition will be used for all references to the 


prose works. All poetical quotations will refer to John Milton Complete Poems апа Major 
Prose, Merritt Y. Hughes ed (New York 1957). 


2 Агеорарійса 1v 341. 
8 Milton and Forbidden Knowledge (New York 1955) p 6, 89, 91, 95. For the full discussion 
see p 1-96. 
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Ithink it can be demonstrated that a precedent for this point of view, in 
its entire development, exists in a context not alien to Milton's, nor any more 
anti-humanist in its intention than the many texts which Schultz considers 
remote parallels and essentially irrelevant to the mood of Paradise Regained. 
Among the numerous ecclesiasts whom Schultz reviews, he does not mention 
Calvin's close associate, Theodore Beza, whom Milton quotes as early as 
1641, and often thereafter, in his prose works. | i 

In Job Expounded by Theodore Bexa,* we find a discussion of the com- 
parative merits of Greek philosophy and Scriptural doctrine that parallels 
in a striking way, both in tone and opinion, Jesus' appraisal and conclusions 
in Paradise Regained and proceeds, as well, from the theme of original 
human wisdom in Adam that is implicit in Jesus' speech.5 In addition, there 
is a possible influence on the other widely discussed passage on learning in 
Paradise Lost: Raphael's displeasure over Adam's interest in astronomy 
(8.66178). Although Schultz denies any connection between the temp- 
tation of learning and Raphael's advice to Adam, there seems to be 
reasonable evidence that Beza's discussion in Job Expounded may have 
produced such a chain of thought in Milton, and may have served as his 
model. 

It is generally agreed that the Book of Job figured in Milton's design of 
Paradise Regained in an important way. It is of further interest that a tan-. 
gential discussion in an exposition of Job may have played an important role 
in the conception of a temptation for which there is no precedent either in 
the Gospels, or the Christian and Hebrew traditions of temptation. 


I 


There are a number of reasons why Beza would have been an early influ- 
ence in Milton's education, and a respected authority on scholarly and theo- 


t Job Expounded by Theodore Beza, partly in manner of a Commentary, ly in manner of a 
Paraphrase, faithfully translated out of Latine into English, printed by [гш seid to 
the Universite of Cambridge (London 1589). Since this material is of special interest, I will 
adhere throughout to the spelling of the ori even where that is inconsistent, but have 
modernized for the purpose of easier reading the use of the letters “1, п, v" and of the circonflex 
for the occasional omission of the letters “m, n." The book contains 186 leaves unnumbered, and 
the occasional page signatures are inconsistent. The passages of interest here fall within the 
signatures В.1 and F.4. Stnce the spacing of the signatures does not accord with any regular 
system of numbering, I will designate page references in the following manner: B.1—1 is the 
page on which the signature B.1 appears; B.1-2 is the page immediately following the signature 
page, etc. 

5 Irene Samuel, "Milton on Learning and Wisdom,” PMLA Lav (Sept 1949) 708—710. 

9 Milton and Forbidden Knowledge, p 178; cf Irene Samuel, "Milton on Learning and Wisdom," 
708 #; M. M. Mahood, Poetry and Humanism (New Haven 1950) 239-251. 
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logical questions throughout his life. Beza worked closely with Calvin for 
many years, was his biographer, and assumed leadership of world Calvinism 
after Calvin’s death. He had been friend, benefactor and adviser to the 
early Puritans, was an important collaborator in the Geneva Bible, and a 
good many of his books had been translated into English and published in 
London during his lifetime. He also had close ties with Cambridge Univer- 
sity." Thomas Young, Milton's beloved teacher, had himself been a student 
of one of Beza's friends, Andrew Melville; and while Harris Fletcher does 
not indicate whether others of Beza's works were available to Milton in his 
grammar school days, he is fairly definite on the confluence of Milton's early 
Greek lessons and theological exercises in the study of Beza's edition of the 
New 'Testament.? 

Beza had received the finest humanist education the sixteenth century 
afforded. He had studied all the famous Greek and Latin writers under the 
renowned scholar, Wolmar (Melior Wolmar Rufus), and later became a 
notable Greek scholar himself. He served as professor of Greek Literature 
at the University of Lausanne for nine years (1549-1558), and continued to 
teach Greek literature as well as theology as Rector of the Academie founded 
by Calvin at Geneva in 1559.? Any discussion by Beza of the comparative 
merits of Greek philosophy and Scriptural doctrine would, therefore, have 
received very respectful consideration. 

But there were other equally strong reasons why Beza would have been 
an appealing figure to the young Milton, and to the mature pamphleteer, 
theologian and poet as well. His early development was very similar to 
Milton's. Like Milton at Cambridge, Beza was very dissatisfied with the 
educational methods at the University of Orléans, which he characterized 
as "barbarous and without method." Although he had been sent there to 
study law, he devoted a much greater part of his time to the study of the 
two classical languages and poetry.!? 

These years produced a collection of poems, the Juvenilia, which were of 
à kind a young man might write if, among his other endowments, "he were 
uncommonly learned for his age in classical literature." Even in maturity, 
when already a dignitary of the Calvinist church, he continued his literary 
activity. His tragedy, Abraham's Sacrifice, was performed and well received 


7 Henry Martin Batrd, Theodore Beza: The Counsellor of the French Reformation, 1519—1605 
(New York 1899) 229-235, 254-267; General Biographical Dictionary, Alexender Chalmers ed 
(London 1812) v 217—220. 

8 The Intellectual Development of John Milton (Urbana 1956) т 149, 255. 

9 Baird 9—10, 48, 106, 359—365. 

10 Baird 361. 
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throughout Switzerland and in many cities of France. He translated a number 
of Psalms which, together with those translated by Marot, became the basis 
of the Huguenot Psaltery and, toward the end of his life, he applied his gifts 
as translator to the Song of Solomon. ™ 

He had the same zeal for controversy that Milton later showed and, as 
Baird remarks (268): "It would be manifestly impossible . . . to speak in 
detail of all the numerous theological disputes in which Beza took part in 
the course of his long life, and of the works from his pen to which they gave 
rise. 

Milton would have had many an occasion in his lifetime to feel a kinship 
with Beza in spirit and experience. Beza was equally active in political affairs, 
and was accused of inciting the French Protestants to civil war. If Milton was 
calumniated for defending the murder of a king, Beza had been openly 
accused of instigating the assassination of the Duc de Guise, a military 
leader of the French civil wars who had been responsible for the massacre 
of French Protestants at Vassy in 1562.? Evidence that Milton did 
make such comparisons can be found in the Second Defense of the People 
of England. Milton refers to the common assumption that Beza wrote Vin- 
dications against Tyrants to demonstrate that neither he, as defender, 
nor the English people in their actions, were alone in their stand on tyrants 
(уш 199). 

Of Milton's many allusions to Beza's writings, the earliest occurs in Of 
Prelatical Episcopacy, where Beza is paired with Calvin as a "dissolver of 
Episcopacie" (ш 92). In Animadversions upon the Remonstrants Defense 
Against Smectymnuus, he cites Beza's interpretation of Calvin’s views on the 
Presbytery as being the correct one since “he knew Calvin's mind doubtlesse 
with whom he lived" (m 149). In what was probably a reference to Beza's 
Tractatio de Repudiis et Divortiis, Milton takes occasion in the Doctrine 
and Discipline of Divorce to differ with Beza on the significance of St Paul's 
views on marriage. Further on in the tractate, Milton devotes an entire 
chapter to refuting "Beza's opinion of regulating sinne by Apostolick law" 
(ш 413, 471). Such sharp disagreement with an authority, for whom he 
shows such respect on other occasions, should come as no surprise if we bear 
in mind that in this treatise, as Tillyard remarks, Milton is not even 
consistent in the degree of reverence he gives the ВіЫе.! It is surely of 
some significance that in Christian Doctrine Milton makes at least seven 


11 Baird 29-30, 49—51. 
12 Baird 226. 
18 E, M. W. Tillyard, Milton (London 1951) 150; see also 165, 220-291. 
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specific references to Beza's work; indeed a careful investigation of 
internal evidence might uncover many more examples of implicit in- 
fluence.'* 

External evidence of Milton's having read Beza's commentary on Job has 
not come to hand, but this should be no more disturbing than the discovery 
that none of the standard biographies lists the book among Beza's works.!5 
Milton rarely gives us definite indications of what he read and, in view of 
his frequent mention of Beza's work, it would be more than strange if he did 
not read what Beza had to say about a subject which interested him as much 
as did the Book of Job.!9 


II 


The point of departure for Beza’s discourse is the great wisdom displayed 
by Job and his friends. In the process of tracing this wisdom to its source, 
he makes a comparative analysis of Greek philosophy, using as his criterion 
the state of human wisdom before and after Adam’s fall. As we examine the 
significance of his statements in relation to the temptation of learning, we 
must bear in mind that Jesus’ trial in the wilderness looks backward to Adam’s 
fall and forward to the promised redemption. Ignorance of the true end and 
use of human wisdom is what Milton considered in Paradise Lost to be the 
basic cause of Adam’s fall. Adam had been created “just and right/ Sufficient 
to have stood.” 17 He had been “made in the image of God, and had the whole 
law of nature so implanted and innate in him, that he needed no precept to 
enforce its observance”; this inherent wisdom should have been “sufficient 
of itself to teach whatever is agreeable to right reason, that is to say, whatever 
is intrinsically good.” 18 

How could Milton prove this beyond doubt, unless Jesus were required 
to withstand successfully what is the key to all the temptations in Paradise 
Lost, the temptation of the mind by the mind itself? !? It is this danger which 
calls forth Raphael’s admonitory advice: his criticism of Adam’s interest in 
astronomy is aimed at teaching Adam that proper government of the passion 
to know and learn is the necessary prerequisite to effective government of 
the baser passions of gluttony, avarice and vainglory. 


14 ху 215, 261, 201—293, 397; xv 141, 247, 277. 

15 Baird; General Biographical Dictionary 215-222; Biographie Universelle, M. Michaud ed 
(Paris 1843) rv 258-262; Grand Larousse Encyclopédique (Paris 1960) п 118. 

16 See Harris F. Fletcher, "Milton's Use of Biblical Quotations," JEGP xxvr (1927) 145—165. 
17 PL 8.98—99. 

18 Christian Doctrine xv 115. 

19 See Don C. Allen, The Harmonious Vision: Studies in Milton's Poetry (Baltimore 1954) 120. 
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In his prefatory remarks on the lessons to be learned from the Book of Job, 
Beza makes the same point in a remarkably similar way: 


Herein moreover that most certen and auncient Science of Natural causes 
is discovered and taught, togither with the true end and use thereof... 
which doctrine is so much the more necessarie, because from the ignor- 
ance and wicked abuse thereof, hath sprong all idolatrie and superstition 
... that detestable Art Magick, which is the welspring of al mischiefe; 
as also that false divining Astrologie, which having broken the bounds 
of true Natural knowledge, entreth into the very secrets of God, апа at 
this day hath bewitched the whole world. (B.1-2 — B.2-1; italics mine) 


These secrets, in Raphael’s opinion, "The Great Architect/ Did wisely to 
conceal, and not divulge” (8.72-74). He concludes his argument on the 
limited capacity of human understanding to comprehend what divine wis- 
dom has designed, with a paraphrase from God's reply to Job.?? It seems 
more than coincidence that Raphael should echo the Book of Job and a Job 
commentator well known to Milton in the same speech: 


And for the Heav'n's wide Circuit, let it speak 

The Maker's high magnificence, who bui 

So spacious, and his Line stretcht out so far; 

That Man may know he dwells not in his own; 

An Edifice too large for him to fill, 

Lodg'd in a small partition, and the rest 

Ordain’d for uses to his Lord best known. 
(8.100-106; italics mine) 


We know that Raphael’s warning failed of its purpose, and that the for- 
bidden fruit was sought as the “Art Magic” that would make God’s secrets 
known. We might expect that atonement of this sin would have to undo its 
basic cause, and to reassert the true purpose of human learning. It was Job’s 
superior wisdom that enabled him to resist temptation and, as Jesus’ trial 
proceeds, Job is mentioned as an example from the past by God, Satan and 
Jesus?! It seems likely, therefore, that Beza’s remarks on the source and 
superior quality of Job's wisdom may have prompted Milton to add the 
temptation of learning to the traditional triple equation,?? and to give it the 
particular expression it receives in Paradise Regained. 


30 38:5: God is delivering a similar lecture to Job: “Who hath laid the measure thereof [the 
earth], if thou knowest? or who hath stretched the line upon it?" 

21 PR 1.147, 1.869, 1.425, 3.64, 3.67, 3.93, 8.95. 

22 For an explanation of the tradition of the triple equation in relation to the temptations of the 
wilderness, see Elizabeth M. Pope, Paradise Regained: The Tradition and the Poem (Baltimore 
1947) 51—57, 102. 
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Jesus speech is not an unsolicited leisurely reflection on the superior 
achievements of human wisdom, Greek or Hebrew. Satan's challenge de- 
mands a commitment on the source of that wisdom: 


АП knowledge is not couch't in Moses' law 
The Pentateuch or what the prophets wrote; 
'The Gentiles also know, and write and teach 
To Admiration, led by Nature's light... . 
(225-298) 


The superior quality of Greek thought is clearly asserted, and Jesus must 
marshal the strongest possible arguments to refute Satan's contention. His 
opening remarks seem equivocal, however, and present an interesting puzzle: 


Think not but that I know these things; or think 

І know them not; not therefore am І short 

Of knowing what I ought: he who receives 

Light from above, the fountain of light, 

No other doctrine needs, though granted true.... 
(286-290 ) 


As we follow Beza’s reasoning on the origins of Job’s wisdom these lines 
will become less of a mystery: 


It is therefore most true that Adam had naturallie engrafted in him from 
his creation the perfit knowledge of all good and profitable learning, 
without which he could not have lived well, nor have rightlie governed 
all other creatures, nor have used that dominion and authoritee, which 
God had given him, to the true end, namely to the glorie of God his 
Creator. This wisdome though it be very much defaced by man’s fall: 
yet God hath preserved in our minds certeine seedes of knowledge and 
good arts, without which, of men we should become beasts. Hence it is 
that the principles and generall notions of all Artes are naturallie im- 
printed in every man’s understanding, which made Plato to thinke that 
when men by teaching begin to know that whereof before they seemed 
ignorant, they doe not so much learne any new thing as remember that 
which they had forgotten. I am therefore of opinion, that the most aun- 
cient Patriarkes, as they learned the creation of the world of our first 

ents, so also that they were most skilfull in the true naturall philoso- 
phie, in which the whole world with all the parts thereof both simple and 
compound, superiour and inferiour, are searched and laid open and this 
treasure of knowledge, as also more ios pus the doctrine of true 
godlines, chieflie remained in the house and posteritie of Abraham. A 
manifeste proofe hereof is that excellent description of the creation of 
the world by Moses, if the same be compared with Plato's Timaeus, and 
especiallie with Aristotle's fond dreame of the world's eternitie, though 
the matter should be judged by humane reasons and arguments. 

(B.44) 
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In Beza's view, Adam was naturally endowed with perfect wisdom, the 
true purpose of which was to glorify his Maker. Although this wisdom was 
defaced by his fall, God preserved certain seeds of knowledge in the minds 
of men to preserve us from beastly savagery. The most ancient patriarchs 
learned the creation of the world from our first parents, and were therefore 
most learned in all the natural sciences. This treasure of knowledge was pre- 
served chiefly to the house and posterity of Abraham, and even human judg- 
ment can perceive that Moses' description of the world's creation is far 
superior to the explanations offered by Plato's Timaeus or Aristotle's theory 
of the world's eternity. 

Beza characterizes their theories as a "fond dreame." Jesus calls them 
"little else but dreams,/ Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing firm" (lines 
292-293). Beza does not deny that the Greeks possessed some truths, but he 
does question their consistency and reliability. Plato was able to understand 
the true process of learning, but he did not have, nor did Aristotle, the true 
knowledge of the world's creation. Most important, the Greeks did not know 
"the doctrine of true godlines." Jesus makes a similar judgment: 


Alas! what can they teach, and not mislead; 
Ignorant of themselves, of God much more, 
And how the world began, and how man fell 
Degraded by himself, on grace depending? 
(309-312) 


Within the context of the “second Adam" motif,?? the temptation of learn- 
ing is the final worldly temptation which explains the successful outcome of 
all the others. The full import of Jesus’ mission has not as yet been revealed, 
but his answer must nevertheless prove two sorts of wisdom impervious to 
Satanic subversion: the perfect wisdom inherent in Adam at creation; and 
the imperfect knowledge, defaced by Adam’s fall, but nurtured by the true 
natural philosophy which he passed on to the patriarchs. As Jesus faces Satan, 
the treasure of knowledge reserved to the posterity of Abraham, and the 
"inner light" which is his consciousness of God 24 give him the confidence to 
say he needs no other doctrine, "though granted true." If others are to make 
the same choice with equal certainty, it is necessary to evaluate this doctrine, 
to trace the history of its development. Beza explains that, at best, Greek 


28 PR 1.1-7, 51—65, 100-105, 111-118; 2.348340; 4.178—181, 606-617. 

24 CD xv 29. Schultz, p 226, interprets “the light from above” (4.289) as “the written word of 
God, not an inner light independent of Scripture. . . . Neither the offer nor the refusal speaks 
of another kind of light from above, or of а light within." This does not affect the argument 
presented here, however. 
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philosophy rose above the magic and horrible idolatry into which most ot 
the world had fallen under Satan's influence: 


Hence it is that in divers cuntries many have beene famous, as the first 
inventers and finders out of Arts, and other profitable things, and have 
for the same cause beene esteemed as God after their death; whereas 
notwithstanding it is clear out of the sacred histories, that the most aun- 
cient use of such things hath bin amongst the people of God. As for the 
use of letters, we may plainly see by the alphabets of all nations that it 
was first taken from the Hebrewes. Neither yet doth that seeme untrue 
which Josephus in his first book of Antiquities, Chap 1.8 telleth concern- 
ing the Aegyptians, taught and instructed by Abraham, that (the light 
of nature togither with the knowledge of the true God, and his holie 
worship by little and little amongst the people of the earth in one place 
through Satan's illusions degenerating into Magick and horrible idolatrie, 
in other partlie defiled with infinite lyes, and partlie of set purpose ob- 
scured, or rather prophaned with mystical fables and riddles: finallie in 
other places beginning to decay and likelie in short space everywhere to 
Кеп and to be utterlie extinguished) men would have growen to be 
eastlie and savadge, had not God raised up excellent wits, for the restor- 
ing of Artes and liberall knowledge. (B.4-5) 


In the course of history, a number of countries have made the claim that 
their wise men were the first inventers and discoverers of the arts and other 
profitable knowledge, for which they were esteemed as Gods. As Jesus puts 
it, they “in themselves seek virtue, and to themselves/ All glory arrogate, to 
God give none” (314-315). Beza contends, however, that according to the 
Scriptures the earliest users of the arts and sciences were the people of God. 
The alphabets of all nations were first derived from the Hebrews, and we 
have it on the authority of Josephus that Abraham taught the Egyptians. 
This is important, not only because it explains the accomplishments of the 
ancient Egyptian civilization but, as Beza later explains, because the Greeks 
learned their philosophy from the Egyptians. 

As the seed of Abraham scattered over the earth, gradually under the 
influence of Satan’s illusions they fell into idolatry and magic. In other places 
the light of nature and the true knowledge of God were partly defiled by 
lies, purposely obscured, or prophaned with mystical fables (cf PR 4.295). 
Men would have become beasts “had not God raised up excellent wits, for 
the restoring of Artes and liberall knowledge.” But the best of Greek “Artes 
and liberall knowledge" is but the corrupt residue of Abraham's superior 
learning: 

The Greeks are thought to have taken the knowledge of Philosophie from 
the Aegyptians, but yet a long time after when now it was very much 
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corrupted. Yea, Solon one of the seaven wise men, and Pythagoras, and 
afterward Plato are said there to have beene taught and instructed. But 
with how great a mist of ignorance all Philosophie among the Greekes 
hath been darkened, it may appeare by their manifold sects and endless 
contentions.... (B.4-5) 


If this was in Milton's mind as he wrote Jesus’ speech, then Jesus’ opening 
remarks are ironical rather than paradoxical. As his crowning offer, Satan is 
purveying corrupted copies of Abraham's knowledge. As the seed of Abra- 
ham, Jesus possesses the original, undefiled and uncorrupted, and can lacon- 
ically dismiss the question of his knowing or not knowing the Greeks. 

Despite certain divergences of expression or preference, the evaluations 
made by Beza and Milton are in marked agreement. While Beza is more 
direct in his criticism, mentioning most of the philosophies by name, Milton 
makes few specific references; his characterizations identify the schools. 
Milton includes Aristotle only by implication (309-318); Beza gives similar 
treatment to Socrates. Beza's more favorable attitude toward Plato is explicit 
in the quotations previously cited; Milton's milder allusion to Plato, “The 
next to fabling fell and smooth conceits" (295) ,25 is quite possibly culled 
from one of Beza's more generalized statements (see p 493 above). All of 
Milton's work bears testimony to his greater respect for Plato, while Beza's 
preference goes to Aristotle. Milton's description of Epicureanism as the 
principle of worldly pleasure follows Boethius’ cruder characterization,? 
rather than Beza's more learned concentration on the evils of its atomic 
theories. But the Boethian analysis makes for greater dramatic effect since 
it gives Jesus the opportunity to recapitulate the temptations already with- 
stood and to reject them once more. 

Although the underlying principles of Jesus' speech are all to be found in 
the main passage early in the first chapter of Job Expounded, Milton seems 
to have culled the specific criticisms from a number of places. In the main 
passage, Beza speaks of the Skeptics (cf PR 4.296): "some of the chiefest of 
them [Greek philosophers] have not been ashamed to say, that there is no 
certen knowledge to be had of anything, and they have also gone about to 
prove by argument this their bold and intollerable assertion, thereby suffi- 
ciently refuting themselves" (B.4-5 — B.4-6). 


25 See Irene Samuel, Plato and Milton (Ithaca 1947) 19, 59. 

28 The Consolation of Philosophy, W. V. Cooper trans (New York 1943) 44: “Wherefore you 
have each of these placed before you as the form of human happiness: wealth, honours, er, 
glory, and pleasure. Epicurus considered these forms alone, ied accordingly determined upon 
pleasure as the highest good, because all the others seemed but to join with it in bringing 
enjoyment to the mind." 
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Later in the chapter, Beza has an opportunity to speak of the other schools: 


... what befalleth men trusting to their own wisdome, nothing but this, 
that they become vaine in their owne imaginations. Who knoweth not 
the wicked opinion of the Epicures attributing all things to the concourse 
or meeting of their small motes which they call Atomi? who knoweth not 
that the Stoicks sliding from one extreame to another, have tied god by 
the chaines as it were, of midle and secondary causes? who knoweth not 
that the Peripateticks, the wittiest of all the rest, have shut out the event 
of al things from God's providence? (C.4-7) 


When Beza discusses the great sorrow which Job expresses over his afflic- 
tions, he makes this the occasion for an attack upon the Stoics which, like 
Milton’s, takes its argument from Cicero (De finibus, Bks. III-IV). We are 
also given a more thorough evaluation of the Peripatetics: 


... the Stoickes, condemning all affections in that their wise man, who, 
as Cicero in one place verie well saith, as yet were never founde: have 
done great injurie not onely to nature, but also to God the author there- 
of. ... Therefore the doctrine of the Peripatickes is much more true, who 
teach, that affections are ingrafted in us by nature, without which men 
should become stockes and stones; so that they will not have affections 
quite taken away, but onely unto a mediocritie. And these men also have 
left us manie excellent preceptes, how to rule and governe our affections, 
and yet so, as that all [ое wisdome is herein also divers wayes un- 
perfite. For neyther have they sufficientlie knowen the chiefe naturall 
affections, neither yet rightle made a difference betweene those which are 
naturallie settled in us, and those, which the corruption of nature hath 
brought in, being altogether ignorant of the fountaine and originall of 
this evill, and much lesse жыш. what remedie to use against these vices, 
and by what means nature may bee restored to its former perfection and 
integritie. For onely the worde of God teacheth. (F.4-1) 


Beza condemns the pride of the Stoics and their ideal of the passionless 
man as an affront to nature and God. Job is regarded as the model of true 
human feeling joined with patience, not in conflict with it. Milton makes a 
similar comparison in Christian Doctrine, rejecting Stoicism as "inconsistent 
with true patience; as may be seen in Job and other saints under pressure and 
affliction" (xvu 253). In Paradise Regained, the passionless man is the target 
of Jesus’ heaviest fire: 

The stoic last in Philosophic pride, 

By him call’d virtue; and his virtuous man, 

Wise, perfect in himself, and all possessing 

Equal to God, oft shames not to prefer, 

As fearing God nor man, contemning all 

Wealth, pleasure, pain or torment, death and life, 

Which when he lists, he leaves, or boasts he can... . 
(300—306) 
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Satan has offered Greek learning as a means of refuting the idolisms, 
traditions and paradoxes of the Gentiles (231-233), but Beza has shown 
that they are inextricably related, and that the offer is therefore useless. 
Even when the Greeks seem to have arrived at the truth, Beza advises its 
evaluation by the rule of Scripture: 


Let this therefore stand for an undoubted truth (both against prophane 
men, who examine whatsoever they finde in the Scriptures concerning 
these matters by their false grounds and deceavable Axioms, and also 
against those smatterers, who in this respect make no account at al of 
these heavenlie writings) that as al true religion is to be fetched onely 
out of God's word, so also that the whole knowledge of naturall things, 
which wee find in prophane philosophers, (I except not Aristotle, in my 
judgement the chiefe of all the rest) ought to be tried and leveled by the 
rule of Scriptures, unless we will willfullie depart and wander from the 
truth. (B.4-5) 


But Beza cites an authority still higher; the duties of men toward God 
and their neighbors have been “from the beginning inscribed in the hearts 
of all men.” The Ten Commandments, in fact all good laws since derived, 
are but a renewal of that immutable law of nature (B.4-7). 

It is on this ground that Jesus and Job have a meeting point in Beza’s mind: 


Lastly, for true Christian Ethicks and all manner of duties which are to 
be performed to our neighbor either at home or abroad, we have here... 
in Job’s person a most rare example... by so much more excellent then 
all the precepts of the Platonists and Peripateticks by how much deeds 
are better than words, and action is to be preferred before vaine and idle 
speculation. But among the rest of Job’s vertues, the invincible constancie 
of his godly minde, most wonderfully sheweth it selfe; condemning both 
that iron disposition and unsensibleness of the Stoicks, and also what- 
soever the Philosophers babble of their vaineglorious fortitude and: 
magnanimitie.... For surely we do not reade of any (except the onely 
Sonne of God, in whome all things were perfit in the highest degree) 
who ...did with greater courage and constancie wrestle with and passe 
through those miseries, as did this our Champion.... (Preface, B.2-1) 


No wonder, then, that Jesus should prefer as guide the superior spirit and 
judgment engrafted in his heart and mind, to the toys and trifles of philo- 
sophic speculation, worth a sponge and as purposeless “As Children gathering 
` pebbles on the shore" (322-330). 

Following his critique of the philosophers, Jesus turns from the considera- 
tions of his historical mission to the delights and solace of his private hours. 
Greek poetry is evaluated (331—352) and found "unworthy to compare with 
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Sion's songs." Its artistry originated with the Hebrews and is at best a poor 
counterfeit. Whatever moral virtue it possesses derives from the "light of 
Nature, not in all quite lost.” This statement, too, seems to echo Beza. Argu- 
ing the superior merits of Scripture, Beza explains: 


This is confirmed to us not onely by this booke Job, which either is of 
greater antiquitie then Moses or, as others thinke, written by Moses him- 
selfe; but also by divers excellent Psalmes, in which these things are in 
such manner set forth, that they cannot possibly either more truely and 
gravelie, or more eloquentlie and learnedly be delivered. What shall I 
say of Solomon? whose bookes if they were all extant, doubtles what- 
soever the wise men of other nations have left in writing concerning these 
matters, in comparison of them, would be esteemed as little worth. 
(B.4-4 - B.4—5) 


It seems probable that Milton's acquaintance with Job Expounded pre- 
dated the writing of The Reason of Church Government. 'The most important 
elements of Jesus' speech, and Beza's discussion, are here asserted: the suffi- 
ciency of Scriptural authority and the higher place given to Biblical poetry.?? 
Schultz believes, however, that the "angry" tone of Jesus’ speech, while not 
necessarily implying an "embittered Milton revising himself," does represent 
in some degree a departure from his "earlier cautions of Christian and class- 
ical Socratism" and their parallel expressions within the tradition of Christian 
humanism.?? 

The difference in tone, in my view, results from the circumstances in which 
the opinions are expressed: the Jesus of Paradise Regained is embattled with 
the most notorious enemy of truth. In a debate of such seriousness, Milton's 
"manners" are well known. Throughout his public life, from Animadversions 
to the Second Defense, he was defending the vehemence of his disputation, 
and an important clue to the temper of Jesus' reply to Satan can be found in 
the earlier pamphlet: 


Yet in the detecting and convincing of any notorious enimie to truth . . . it 
will be nothing disagreeing from Christian meeknesse to handle such а 
one in a rougher accent. ... Nor to do thus are we unautoritied either 
from the morall precept of Solomon... nor from the example of Christ 
and all his followers in all Ages, who in the refuting of those that resisted 
sound Doctrine, and by subtle dissimulations corrupted the minds of men, 
have wrought up their souls into such vehemencies, as nothing could be 
more killingly spoken. ... (ix 105-106) 


27 m 181, 238. 
?8 Milton and Forbidden Knowledge 95, 178. 
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CONCLUSION 


It is generally agreed that Milton looked to the Book of Job as a model for 
Paradise Regained. Aside from the much quoted reference in The Reason of 
Church Government, there are at least five allusions to Job in the poem itself. 
Beza points to the origin and nature of Job's wisdom as the chief factor in 
his successful resistance to temptation. Since there is every likelihood that 
Milton read Job Expounded, this analysis could have moved him to create 
the unprecedented temptation of learning as a means of illustrating the ele- 
ments of thinking that enabled Jesus to withstand Satan and to defeat him. 
The great similarity in language and opinion beween Jesus’ speech and Beza’s 
discourse argues for its conformance with, not its opposition to, the doctrines 
of Christian humanism. 





Milton's Dante-Della Casa-Varchi Volume 


By MAURICE KELLEY 
Princeton Unicersity 


MONG the books preserved from Milton’s private library is a volume 
containing certain works of Dante, Della Casa, and Varchi today press- 
marked *KB 1529 in The New York Public Library. Descriptions of this 
volume have appeared from time to time, but all of them have been partial, 
and the most recent and fullest account — that in Harris F. Fletcher's The 
Intellectual Development of John Milton *— has the further disadvantage 
of being mistaken in at least two of its chief conclusions: 1) that only the 
Della Casa portion of the volume can be certainly connected with Milton, 
and 2) that the volume indicates that the culmination of Milton's Italian 
studies "insofar as mastery of the language and its literature was involved 
came... sometime in 1629." To correct these mistaken conclusions, as well 
as to give a more complete and accurate list of the marginalia in the volume 
— upon which any conclusions concerning Milton's ownership and use of 
the book must be based — I offer the following report in hope that it will 
prove useful to biographers and scholars investigating the influence of Italian 
literature on Milton's verse. Smart was unable to locate the volume for his 
definitive edition of Milton's sonnets (Glasgow 1921), and F. T. Prince does 
not mention it in The Italian Element in Milton's Verse (Oxford 1954). 

The volume contains three separate works — L'Amoroso Convivio di 
Dante (Venice 1529), Rime et Prose di M. Giovanni Della Casa (Venice 
1563), and I Sonetti di M. Benedetto Varchi (Venice 1555) — bound in the 
above order? Within these works are many marks, calling attention to 
1 ү (Urbana 1961) 301-304. Earlier notices or discussions are Bibliotheca Н eberiana. Catalogue 
of the Library of the Late Richard Heber, Esq., Part the Fourth (1834), p 195, No 1527; Samuel 
Leigh Sotheby, Ramblings in the Elucidation of the Autograph of Milton (London 1861) р 124- 
128 and Plate хуп, Specimen 2; Sir William Tite, N & б, Ser гу (1869) 263; Catalogue of the 
. . . Collection of Books . . . of the Late Sir William Tite (1874) p 143, No 2043; J. S. Smart, 
N & О 11 Ser уш (1913) 49; J. Н. Hanford, PMLA xxxv1 (1921) 280-281, and A Milton Hand- 
book (New York 1947) p 388; J. B. Gilder, New York Times, July 5 1025, m 111; T. O. Mab- 


bott, № & О сохи (1932) 189; J. Milton French, ELH ту (1937) 319-20, and The Life Records 
of John Milton (New Brunswick 1949-58) 1 205; Columbia Milton хуш (1938) 345, 573. 

2 As Sotheby pointed out, the present or an earlier binding was posterior to the annotations, as 
parts of some of the marginal notes — indicated in my list by square brackets — were trimmed 
away in the process of binding. Other manuscript entries not included in this list because they 
show no clear connection with Milton are 1) on the front fly leaf, a list of the contents of the 
volume in a seventeenth or eighteenth century hand that does not appear elsewhere in the book; 
2) immediately below 1, and in a later hand than 1, two erroneous statements that the list of 
contents is in Milton's autograph; 3) on the blank page er hee Della Casa title page, and in 
the same hand as 2, a biographical note on Della Casa; 4) on the Della Casa title page ps above 
Milton’s signature, a note clearly not in Milton's hand of which all but a few letters have been 
trimmed or have wasted away; 5) at the bottom of the Varchi title page, in a manner not char- 
acteristic of Milton, a price “2-0.” . 
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particular passages, and forty-six manuscript entries, which I list as 
follows: 
Dante, L Amoroso Convivio: 
1 folio 12* a grave accent placed over doco and a large X written 


in margin 
2 18" | agrave accent placed over alloria and a large X writ- 
ten in margin 
3 18* а grave accent placed over anagorico and. [an]agogi 
written in margin 
Della Casa, Ríme: 
4 title page Jo: Milto[n] / pre: 104. / 1629. Dece inscribed in 
upper right corner 
5 folio 1" porta corrected in text to parta 
6 after scompagne an interrogation mark changed to a 
period 
7 2" impenna corrected in margin to imprun[na] 
8 27 mene corrected in margin to mena 
9 4" sciocchi corrected in text to scocchi 
10 after uerno and andrà commas deleted 
11 5 fuggi corrected in margin to suggi 
12 | affannato corrected in text to affamato 
13 6"  einserted before pia 
14 7”  rixe corrected in margin to risse 
15 brame corrected in text to bramo 
16 8" fia inserted after Chiuso 
17 9" nerde (probably resulting from an inverted u) cor- 


rected in text to verde 

18 9" bruna corrected іп text to bruma 

19 10" chideo corrected in text to chiedeo 

20 117 alti with possible reading alali f. written in margin 

21 11” notte corrected in text to note 

22 for or sor corrected in text to sol 

23 16: Frondose corrected іп text to Frondosa 

24 19° fosco corrected in text to fosca 

25 197 hebbe corrected їп text to hebbi 

26 207 sommo corrected in margin to sonn[o] 

27 99" questo corrected in text to queste 

28 26% what seems to have been Riscorge corrected in text 
to Risorge 

28: above П FINE. is written Segue un altro Sonnetto di 

Mr. Giovan: della Casa che si tro[va] / nell editione 
di Venetia. 1623. below IL FINE. із transcribed the 
sonnet: Dopo si lungo . . . non sprezzi. 
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Varchi, I Sonetti: 
30 page 9 e inserted in text and margin after produce 


31 inuesta corrected ín margin to innesta 

32 18 acessa corrected in text and margin to acesso 

33 68 risposte perhaps corrected in text to riposte 

34 177 altro corrected in margin to antro 

35 181 al corrected in margin to il 

36 o corrected in margin to e 

37 212 cade corrected in margin to cape 

38 214 cade corrected in margin to [?]dei 

39 215 tuo corrected in text and margin to tue 

40 216 peggio corrected in text to poggio 

4l felice corrected in margin to word all but totally trim- 
med ашау 

42 after chiami a comma inserted and. after guardiam a 
comma deleted 

43 224 orbi corrected in text and margin to e orbo with all 
but bo in the margin trimmed away 

44 


278 in left margin below EGLOGA SECONDA is written 
[It]aque ex Theocriti / [Am]arillide, verum / tra- 
ducta 

tra foco corrected in text and margin to trarfoco 

on blank leaves at end. [X6—87] is transcribed Var- 
chis dedicatory epistle to Francesco di Medici: 
ALL’ ILLVSTRISS. ЕТ... e divotissimo Servo. 


BG 
3 


Assignment of many of these entries to a particular hand is difficult, if not 
impossible: some are quite minute, while others are written in a conventional 
script intended to imitate print and therefore lack scribal idiosyncrasies upon 
which assignment can be safely based. But in spite of such difficulties, at 
least three different hands are clearly distinguishable within the volume. 
Hand 1 is Milton’s. It appears certainly in entry 4 (signature and record of 
purchase, Della Casa, Rime, title page) and in entries 37—45 (Varchi, So- 
netti, pp 212, 214, 215, 216, 224, 278, 288). Other entries almost certainly in 
Milton’s hand are 7 (Della Casa, f 2r) and 30, 31, 34, 35, 36 (Varchi, pp 9, 
177, 181). Of these six, all but entry 30 use a supralinear * as the mark of an- 
notation — a practice frequently found in Milton's annotations of Aratus and 
Euripides — and 30 is on the same page and in the same ink as 31. Hand 2 
appears in entry 29 (transcript of sonnet, Della Casa, f 28r), and is the script 
of the Milton amanuensis who made, as Hanford has pointed out, the Berni 


8 PMLA xxxvi (1921) 280-81. 
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and Boiardo notes on pp 71, 77, 187, of Milton's Commonplace Book. To 
these I would add the note on p 242 of the Commonplace Book from Machia- 
vells Discorsi, п 24, which along with other similarities shows the same dis- 
tinctive type of z. Hand 3 appears in entry 46 (transcript of epistle, Varchi, 
[X6v-8r]). It is a printed hand that I have not found elsewhere in the Milton 
manuscript materials; but comparison with British Museum MS Add 10.27 8, 
ff 193-242 shows that it is not Varchi's handwriting, as the Tite sale cata- 
logue suggests, and I am disposed to accept the hand 8 scribe as a Milton 
amanuensis because the purpose of his transcript is the same as that of Hand 
2 — enriching the volume with supplementary material. 

The case for Milton's ownership of all three parts of the volume rests on 
the following evidence. Entry 4 (signature and record of purchase) estab- 
lishes Milton's ownership of the Della Casa Rime. Entry 44, which is unmis- 
takably in Milton’s autograph, establishes Milton's ownership of the Varchi 
Sonetti. Less obvious, however, is the evidence for Milton’s ownership of 
the Dante Convivio. This part contains only three entries (1-3), Two con- 
sist merely of marks, and the third contains only five letters written in a con- 
ventional script. All three entries, however, are in the same ink and employ 
the grave accent as the mark of annotation — a mark used also in the Della 
Casa portion of the volume (entries 8, 11, 14, 20, 26), in Milton’s annotated 
copy of Dionis Chrysostomi Orationes Lxxx (p 177), and in his autograph- 
corrected copies of the 1638 Lycidas.* Entries 1 and 2 further show а large X 
in the margin, which indicates Milton's intention to correct or annotate at a 
later time the reading marked with the grave accent. The large X does not 
appear in the Della Casa or Varchi portions of the volume, but it does occur 
frequently in three other books owned by Milton, his Lycophronis Chalci- 
densis Alexandra (pp 84, 171), his Heraclidis Pontici Allegoriae (pp 98, 356, 
361) and his Euripidis Tragoediae (1 226; x 9, 365, 378, 434, 440, 710, 720, 
731, 751, 752, 766, 799, 800). This use of the large X points definitely to Mil- 
ton’s ownership of the Dante portion of the volume, for to hold otherwise 
requires a highly implausible assumption — that twice in the three Dante 
entries someone unconnected with Milton has by strange coincidence em- 
ployed Milton’s style of annotation when there was no instance of it — to 
serve as a model — in the Della Casa Rime or Varchi Sonetti. 

Besides indicating Milton's ownership of all three parts of the volume, the 
entries also show that Milton's work in these parts was not restricted to a 
short period of time immediately following his purchase of the Della Casa 


* University Library, Cambridge, Adv. d. 38. 5 and British Museum C. 21, c. 42, reproductions 
of which appear in The Library 4 Ser xm (1932-33) plate following p 192. 
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portion in December 1629. In fact, none of the entries except 4 (signature 
and record of purchase) can be dated before 1637, for none contains a clear 
example of the Greek epsilon ¢, which characterizes Milton's handwriting up 
to late 1637, or employs an asterisk as the mark of annotation, which gen- 
erally appears in conjunction with the epsilon « in other of Milton's anno- 
tated books. The first suggestion of a date appears in entry 44, which contains 
one epsilon and three Italian e's. This mixture of e forms, Miss Darbishire has 
shown, occurs in the second period of Milton's handwriting, running from 
late: 1637 to about 1640, when Milton was shifting from the epsilon to the 
Italian e, which he regularly used thereafter until his blindness in 1652. To 
this transitional period (1637-1640) we may then assign not only entry 44 
but also entries 37-43 and 45, which appear in the same distinctive yellow 
ink; and from them may conclude that either shortly before, or during, ox 
soon after his Italian journey, Milton went through pp 212-288 of Varchi's 
Sonetti with some care. Entries 77, 30, 31, 34, 35, 36 probably belong to the 
third period of Milton's handwriting (1640-52), for these six show either the 
Italian e, which characterizes this last period of Milton's handwriting, or the 
supralinear *, which generally appears in conjunction with the Italian e in 
other of Milton's annotated books. Of these entries, 7 occurs in Della Casa's 
Rime, the remainder in Varchi's Sonetti. Entry 29, the transcript of the 
Della Casa sonnet by Hand 2, probably belongs to 1651 or 1652, because 
Hand 2 also made at least one of the Machiavelli entries in Milton's Common- 
place Book, and this complex of notes can be provisionally assigned to a 
period running from late 1651 to early 1652.° Entry 46, the transcript of the 
Varchi epistle by Hand 8, probably also belongs to about this same time or 
later, for in his private studies, Milton did not begin to use amanuenses regu- 
larly until blindness began to close in upon him in 1651. 

After Milton's death, we have no record of the volume — or of the parts 
that now comprise it — until the nineteenth century. Sotheby reports that 
the volume “appears” to have been purchased by Richard Heber “in ‘April 
1809’ ", and that it had “inside a plate with the arms and name ‘Roberti Smyth 
Baronetti. " This record of purchase and the bookplate are not today present 
in the volume, but their absence may indicate that the book received its 
present binding after Sotheby inspected the volume. The first printed notice 
of the book appears in the 1834 catalogue of the Heber sale, where the book- 
binder Charles Herring purchased it for £25.4.0. When Sotheby published 
his Ramblings in 1861, the volume was owned by Arthur Roberts; and an 


5 The Library 4 Ser xiv (1933—34) 229-35. 
8 Studies in Bibliography 1v (1951—52) 123-27. 
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excerpt from an unidentified sale catalogue now pasted on the fly leaf of the 


book indicates that it was sold January 29 1866 for nineteen pounds. Eight 


tion had unsuccessfully bid five guineas. As a part of 


years later, May 8 1874, it was purchased at the Tite sale for forty pounds by 


Bernard Quaritch, who passed it on at an advance of ten per cent to James 


Lenox, who at the auc 


its present home, The New York Public 


tion, it later went to 


the Lenox collec 
Library. 
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Della Casa title page with Milton's signature (see entry 4, 


above). 





Rare Book Division 


John Stuart Mill and the American Civil War 


By Jonn О. WALLER 
Andrews University 


N WASHINGTONS'S Birthday, 1868, reported the pro-Southern Satur- 

day Review, a dinner was given (presumably in London) to celebrate 

the American holiday. “Mr. John Mill,” friend of the North, unable to attend, 

sent a brief letter of regret, which the Saturday printed in order to refute. 

This document is interesting because it capsules the whole substance of Mill's 

thinking about the American Civil War. 

Mill was thankful, he began, for the opportunity of associating himself 

with the "principles and purposes . . . identified with that illustrious name" 
of Washington. Then come the significant sentences: 


The prospects of the human race are so deeply interested in the success 
of the great experiment which is working itself out in the United States, 
that lovers of freedom and progress in other countries feel whatever in- 
jures, and still more whatever dishonours, America as a personal calam- 
ity. Foremost among all things which injure and dishonour a country 
stands the personal slavery of human beings. Rather than consent to the 
further extension of this scourge, the American people have voluntarily 
incurred all their present sacrifices; and because what was originally a 
war against slavery has grown into a war for its extinction, my hopes for 
the future welfare and greatness of the American Republic were never so 
high as in this, to superficial appearance, the darkest hour in its history.! 


The ideas epitomized here are these: the forwarding of democratic govern- 
ment in the world hangs literally on the outcome of the American war; 
slavery, inexcusable, disgraces America; the Northern aim was originally to 
prevent the spread of slavery; now, the war has grown progressively more 
antislavery (as Mill, we will find, had early predicted it would); and, finally, 
the North, and democracy with it, will win. These were the considerations 
which, first and last, moved Mill to open support of the North. Strongest of 
all was the first idea: that what happened in America would determine what 
happened in the world. 

The contemporary historian, Justin McCarthy, politically Mill’s disciple, 
wrote that before the American war no one had considered Mill likely to 
emerge from retirement and participate directly in public agitation. Though 
widely respected as one of the ablest of liberal intellectual leaders, he had 


1 "Mr. Mill on America,” xv (March 7 1863) 302. The same letter was published in Garrison's 
Liberator xxxix (March 20 1863) 47. 
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exerted his influence almost solely through his theoretical writings. The 
Civil War made him at fifty-four a vigorous pro-Northern controversialist.? 

In his Autobiography, Mill recalled his convictions at the beginning of the 
war. His strongest feelings had been engaged from the first in the strife which 
he felt would be a "turning point, for the good or evil, of the course of human 
affairs for an indefinite duration." А Southern victory ^would give courage 
to the enemies of progress and damp the spirits of its friends all over the 
civilized world"; it would destroy for a long time the prestige of the greatest 
democratic republic, and thus "give to all the privileged classes of Europe a 
false confidence, probably only to be extinguished in blood." On the other 
hand, а Northern victory, if not gained too easily, would probably produce 
a thorough moral revolution of the Northern population, including the de- 
struction of slavery. Feeling thus, he was shocked to see "the rush of nearly 
the whole upper and middle classes of my own country, even those who 
passed for Liberals, into a furious pro-Southern partisanship.” Though 
depressed at how little his countrymen had improved during his lifetime, he 
laid much of the blame on Englishmen's habitual inattention to “whatever is 
going on in the world outside their own island,” and a resulting profound 
ignorance of the issues at stake in America. “It was my obvious duty,” he 
wrote, “to be one of the small minority who protested against this perverted 
state of public opinion.” ? 

He was not, he carefully acknowledged, the first Englishman to speak out 
for the North. He commended the early work of J. M. Ludlow and Thomas 
Hughes and the able speeches of John Bright. Mill had been preparing to 
write when the Trent controversy closed English ears for several weeks to 
anything pro-Northern, Mill himself agreeing that England had been 
wronged.* When the Trent question had been settled, he wrote an article 
published in Fraser's, February 1862.5 This was followed by a second, in the 
Westminster Review, October 1862, a review of John F. Cairnes' pro-North- 
ern work, The Slave Power.® Mill believed that the Fraser's article, espe- 
cially, *helped to encourage those Liberals who had felt overborne by the 
tide of illiberal opinion, and to form in favour of the good cause a nucleus of 
opinion which increased gradually, and, after the success of the North began 
to seem probable, rapidly." * 


2 Reminiscences (New York 1899) 1 92. 

8 Autobiography (J. J. Coss, ed; New York 1924) 187—189. 
4 Autobiography 189. 

5 “The Contest in America,” rxv 258-968. 

6 “The Slave Power,” иххуш 489—510. 

1 Autobiography 189-190. 
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Characteristic of Mill, this estimate of his own achievement lay well within 
the bounds of modesty. As Northern adherents well realized, Mill in those 
years was an invaluable ally for any cause. His conclusions about the Ameri- 
can war were certain to command wide respect, not for being remarkably 
original or complex (had they been so, they might not have done the North 
much practical service), but because the unimpeachably honest mind that 
reached them was so widely respected for its ability to thread mazes of half- 
logic, eliminate emotional and illogical dead-end paths, and arrive on the 
trail of truth. 

Charles Francis Adams, United States ambassador to Great Britain, was 
most thankful for "the logician and economist, a curious looking man with a 
sharp nose, a wen on his forehead and a black cravat, to whom I took particu- 
lar pains to be introduced, as I think him about the ablest man in England; 
very retiring and embarrassed in his manner, and a mighty weapon of defense 
for our cause in this country." * The historian Goldwin Smith, a leading Eng- 
lish Northerner, writing forty years later, remembered that "there was never 
a man in acting with whom you were made more comfortably to feel that you 
must be morally in the right." ? 

Certain of Mill's opinions concerning the American disruptions were on 
record several months before his first long discussion was published in 
Fraser's. Early in 1861 he had spoken briefly to the Paris Society of Political 
Economy, and his remarks concerning secession, reported in the Journal des 
Economistes, had been translated and reprinted in William Cullen Bryant's 
New York Evening Post. Mill told his French listeners that the issue be- 
tween the North and the South was one "of passion and not of economical 
interest or of political interest rightly understood." The Southern states were 
“mastered by a passion which blinds them and prevents them from weighing 
their true interests and the dangers which threaten them." Their state of 
mind was the result of slavery: 

men, accustomed to exercise a daily despotic power over their fellows, 
cannot bear control, criticism or resistance. They draw a blind confidence 
from their heated and unruly tempers, and they so exaggerate their 
strength as really to imagine that they can bring the North to terms. Such 


is always the effect of the exercise of absolute power over one's fellow man. 


The North, on the other hand, was inspired by “nobler and worthier senti- 
ments," wishing to preserve for the republic its present prestige, and believ- 


8 Worthington C. Ford, ed, A Cycle of Adams Letters ( Boston 1920) x 253. 

® “England and the War of Secession,” Atlantic Monthly іхххіх (March 1902) 310. 
10 [Henry B. Smith] “British Sympathy with America . . . ," American Theological Review хш 
(July 1862) 5250. 
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ing continued union necessary for this end. "It is on patriotism that they rely 
to effect this object.” 1 

In January 1862, with the Trent controversy settled, Mill set about writing 
his article for Fraser’s. He had been tempted to defer the writing until after 
returning from a trip to Greece and Turkey, but his stepdaughter persuaded 
him to do the article at once. He would “always be grateful” to her, he wrote 
in his autobiography (189-190), for much of the effect of the article de- 
pended upon its timely publication. 

The article attempted to dispel all English delusions that the major issue 
of the war was any other than the extension of slave territory. The full weight 
of Mill’s logic and rhetoric was brought down to crush one by one all the 
favorite Southern contentions. It would be no great exaggeration to say that 
every effective Southern argument was attacked and every effective North- 
ern argument offered, This is not to suggest that Mill was the inventor of 
pro-Northern reasoning, but to emphasize the thoroughness with which he 
brought together the Northern case. 

Mill readily admitted that England had been wronged in the Trent affair 
and obliged to protest, but he shuddered at the thought of an alliance with 
the South. He reminded England of its proud tradition as emancipator of 
slaves. England enjoyed at present the respect of Europe, but if the Trent 
had led to war and the South had then defeated the North, what would 
Europe have thought? 


When the new Confederate States, made an independent Power by Eng- 
lish help, had begun their crusade to carry negro slavery from the Potomac 
to Cape Horn; who would then have remembered that England raised 
up this scourge to humanity not for the evil's sake, but because somebody 
had offered an insult to her flag? . . . Every reader of a newspaper to the 
furthest ends of the earth, would have believed and remembered one 
thing only — that at the crucial juncture which was to decide whether 
slavery should blaze up afresh with increased vigour or be trodden out — 
at the moment of conflict between the good and the evil spirit — at the 
dawn of a hope that the demon might now at last be chained and flung 
into the pit, England stepped in, and, for the sake of cotton, made Satan 
victorious. 


Now with the war threat past, England was still taking a moral position 
unbecoming to enemies of slavery. Much of the English press was reflecting 
an inbred Toryism traditionally opposed to liberty. The time had come for 


11 Quoted in Henry T. Tuckerman, The Rebellion: its Latent Causes and True Significance in 
Letters to a Friend Abroad (New York 1861) 39. 
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England to review its position, to re-examine the history of the American 
conflict. 

To think that the North was not fighting against slavery was, Mill declared, 
“only consistent with original ignorance, or complete subsequent forget- 
fulness, of all the antecedents of the contest.” If not, then what were the 
Southern leaders fighting for? The North was going as far as it could constitu- 
tionally toward emancipation. The same English writers who now taunted 
America for cowardice would have poured out a flood of invective if it had 
declared for unconstitutional emancipation. But a fight against extension was 
ultimately one for abolition, as all informed Americans on either side well 
knew, since slavery exhausts the soil, is incompatible with skilled labor, is 
generally an artificial economy which must ever move westward to exist. 

But here Mill proceeded to the crucial point of his exposition. Civil wars 
almost invariably end with more extreme measures than they propose in the 
beginning: 

Middle parties and friends of compromise are soon left behind; and if the 
writers who so severely criticize the present moderation of the Free-Soil- 
ers are desirous to see the war become an abolition war, it is probable 
that if the war lasts long enough they will be gratified. Without the small- 
est pretension to see further into futurity than other people, I at least have 
foreseen and foretold from the first, that if the South were not promptly 
put down, the contest would become distinctly an anti-slavery one. . . . 


The often-heard argument that the South had the right to secede, the 
North none to oppose secession, was “carrying the doctrine of the sacred 
right of insurrection rather far.” Would England tolerate a similar claim for 
Ireland, India, the Ionian Islands? As to rebellions, Mill said: 


I am not frightened at the word rebellion. I do not scruple to say that I 
have pathized more or less ardently with most of the rebellions, suc- 
ces and unsuccessful, which have taken place in my time. But I cer- 
tainly never conceived that there was a sufficient title to my sympathy in 
the mere fact of being a rebel... that no question need be asked con- 
cerning the motive. 


Secession may be laudable, or it may be a crime, depending upon its object; 
the object of the Southern rebellion stamped its leaders as enemies of man- 
kind. With equal force Mill attacked the other great pro-Southern arguments: 
that the North could not win, or could not rule the South if it did win. The 
North could certainly win, if it did not lose courage, being "twice as numer- 
ous and ten or twelve times as rich." The impossibility of the North's ruling 
the South after victory was purely imaginary. Аз to a negotiated peace, the 
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South would consent to nothing less than the right of expanding slavery, and 

the North could never honorably consent to that. If the South were to win 

and establish its slave state, it would very soon be at war with England. 
He ended on an appeal to English idealism: 


War is an ugly thing, but not the bae of things: the decayed and 
degraded state of moral and patriotic feeling which thinks nothing worth 
a war, is worse. . . . І am far from saying that the present struggle . . . is 
wholly of this exalted character; that it has arrived at the stage of being 
altogether a war for justice, a war of principle. But there was from the 
beginning, and now is, a large infusion of that element in it; and this is 
increasing, will increase, and if the war lasts, will in the end predominate. 


In the summer of 1862, English pro-Northern literature was enriched by 
probably its ablest book, The Slave Power, written by the Irish economist 
John E. Cairnes, a personal friend of Mill, to whom the work was dedicated. 
The dedication was especially appropriate, since Mill had persuaded Cairnes 
to publish in book rather than periodical form.” Cairnes's book was in part 
an answer to James Spence's remarkably successful The American Union, 
which had blamed the war upon the extensively analyzed evils of federal 
government under the United States Constitution. Cairnes, in turn, analyzed 
recent American history in terms of the designs of slaveholders, proposing to 
show the "Slave Power" to be "the most formidable antagonist to civilized 
progress which has appeared for many centuries, representing a system of 
society at once retrograde and aggressive, a system which, containing within 
it no germs from which improvement can spring, gravitates inevitably to- 
wards barbarism, while it is impelled by exigencies, inherent in its position 
and circumstances, to a constant extension of its territorial domain." 18 

For the Westminster Review, October 1862, Mill wrote a review of Cairnes's 
book. The review was largely composed of extended quotations from Cairnes. 
(Having urged Cairnes to prefer book to magazine publication, Mill now 
saw to it that he received both.) In one detail only, Mill took issue with 
Cairnes: he felt Cairnes was insufficiently optimistic about the outcome of 
the war, in his doubting that the North would ever be able to control the 
South and his predicting a negotiated settlement which would merely hold 
the Confederacy within bounds. Mill was "unable to see the impossibility"; 
if the Slave States were "reduced by force," they would be compelled to sub- 
mit. This was the ending which Mill expected.'* 


12 See George O'Brien, “J. S. Mill and J. E. Cairnes," Economica x (Nov 1943) 274. 
18 Seen in the American reprint of the first edition (New York, Carleton 1862) 28. 
14 тххуш 508-510. 
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The Westminster axticle was Mill's last important published utterance 
concerning the war; but his later thought may be followed through his letters 
and through his association with the Union and Emancipation Society. The 
society was formed late in 1862 to mobilize English public opinion in favor 
of the North, and thus to press Parliament and Government to continue neu- 
trality and nonrecognition of the Confederacy. In its three years of existence 
it held nearly five hundred official and public meetings and circulated over 
four hundred thousand pieces of pro-Northern literature. It was responsible 
for a succession of great mass meetings throughout England after Lincoln's 
final Emancipation Proclamation of January 1863.!5 To this society Mill lent 
his name as a member of its general committee, thus joining Cairnes, Gold- 
win Smith, F. W. Newman, Thomas Hughes, and others. He was not a very 
active member, but his name was much prized by the more active ones. 
Mill, never greatly at ease with crowds and often living away from England, 
attended very few of the public meetings, but to some of them, including the 
Manchester rally of December 81 1862 and the giant Exeter Hall rally of 
January 29 1863, he sent letters of encouragement or let his name be read by 
the chairman as concurring in the proceedings." He wrote to encourage 
Liverpool “Northerners” to hold meetings in that great Southern strong- 
hold. He sat on the platform at a pro-Northern meeting sponsored by the 
Trades Union held March 26 1863 in St James Hall, Piccadilly, and presided 
over by John Bright." By 1863 it seemed to his old friend, George Grote, 
that he was "violent against the South . . . embracing heartily the extreme 
Abolitionist views, and thinking about little else in regard to the general 
question." ?? 

Mill’s private correspondence interestingly amplifies the tale of his inter- 
ests and sympathies. No fewer than thirteen letters entirely or mostly about 
the war are available, several of them quite long. 

Some of the letters show Mill's reaction to day-by-day events of the war. 
Of the first Emancipation Proclamation, he wrote to John Lothrop Motley 


18 Brougham Villiers [Frederick John Shaw] and W. H. Chesson, Anglo-American Relations, 
1861-65 (London 1919) 100-107. 


16 The secretary, F. W. Chesson (“The True British Feeling,” The Liberator xxxm [Jan 30 
1863] 19), wrote to William Lloyd Garrison: "The name of John Stuart Mill — one of the great- 
est in England — stands at the head of the list.” 


17 Donaldson Jordan and Edwin Pratt, Europe and the American Civil War (Boston 1931) 
148-149; “Negro Emancipation,” The Times (London) Jan 30 1863; “Public Soiree in Honor of 
George Thompson, Esq.," The Liberator хххш (March 20 1863) 46. 


18 Jordan and Pratt 152. 
19 “Mr Bright, M.P., on the American Question,” The Times (London) March 27 1863. 
20 Harriet Lewin Grote, Personal Life of George Grote (London 1873) 264. 
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that no American could have received it “with more exultation than I did." ? 
Again to Motley he wrote on January 26 1863, rejoicing at the Northern vic- 
tory at Murfreesborough, predicting that Vicksburg would soon fall, and 
exulting that Missouri had become a free state: 


a fact which ought to cover with shame, if they are capable of it, the 

wretched creatures who treated Mr. Lincoln's second proclamation as 

waste paper, and who described the son of John Quincy Adams as laugh- 

ing in his sleeve when he professed to care for the freedom of the negrol 
( Letters 1 267-277) 


Other letters comment on the assassination of Lincoln: 


How could one have wished him a happier death? He died almost.uncon- 
sciously in the fulness of success, and martyrdom in so great a cause 
consecrates his name through all history. Such a death is the crown of a 
noble life. (тт 40) 


Lincoln’s death was like that of Socrates, “a worthy end to a noble life." * 
The assassination might prove salutary to America in the end, if it prevented 
“a great deal of weak indulgence towards the slaveholding class, whose 
power it is necessary should be completely and permanently broken at all 
costs.” 25 
A constant preoccupation of the letters is the state of English public 

opinion concerning the war. Mill tried to analyze it, show wherein it was 
politically inspired and wherein, as he believed, inspired by ignorance of 
American conditions. He was much concerned with convincing his Northern 
friends that English public opinion was not so unfavorable as it superficially 
seemed. Yet he himself could hardly muster rhetoric bitter enough for Eng- 
lish pro-Southern publicists: 

In England the proclamation has only increased the venom of those who, 

after taunting you so long with caring nothing for abolition, now reproach 

you for your abolitionism as the worst of your crimes. But you will find 

that, whenever any name is attached to these wretched effusions, it is 

always that of some deeply-dyed Tory — generally the kind of Tory to 

whom slavery is rather agreeable than not, or who so hate your demo- 

cratic institutions that they would be sure to inveigh against you what- 

ever you did, and are enraged at being no longer able to taunt you with 

being false to your own principles. (т 263-264) 


21 Hugh S. R. Elliot, ed, The Letters of John Stuart Mill (London 1910) 1 263. Cited hereafter 
as Letters. 
22 O'Brien 275. 
‘28 Letters п 28. 
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No other English journal seemed more mischievous to Mill than the pro- 
Southern London Times. This paper was widely but, Mill thought, errone- 
ously believed to represent the entire British nation. It had for its American 
correspondent “that poor gobemouche [Charles] Mackay . . . who simply 
retails the stuff he hears from a disreputable clique" of pro-Southern New 
Yorkers, the same element that "used to be held up to contempt in the Eng- 
lish papers as the worst section of the democracy" (1 304). The worst of it 
was that, although the Times did not truly represent English opinion, its 
reputation for doing so made it dangerously influential in perverting that 
opinion "wherever the public are sufficiently ignorant of facts to be misled" 
(1279). 

Mills letters are never more characteristic of their author than when 
proffering advice to the United States on its future policies. Here Mill was 
tentative and respectful, never overbearing, but he could hardly help feeling 
a proprietary interest in America's future. The success of the North would be 
"full of the most important consequences to humanity, stretching into the 
remotest future." ?* The reconstructed United States would continue to be 
to Europe the symbol of those democratic institutions which he had devoted 
his life to furthering. A regenerated nation, stepping out courageously, put- 
tíng its house in order, confidently inviting the moral approval of the world, 
would be an irresistible force for good. By principle Mill believed in warning 
a person beforehand if he seemed likely to "so act as to compel us to judge 
him, and feel to him, as a fool, or as a being of an inferior order . . . since this 
judgment and feeling are a fact which he would prefer to avoid.” ** How, 
though, does one effectively and unpresumptuously forewarn an entire for- 
eign nation? No single English philosopher, however eminent, could hope to 
do much directly to alter the course of transatlantic history. At best he might 
inspire individual Americans to work from within for the policies he felt 
were needed to accomplish regeneration. This Mill tried. The attempt, of 
course, was foredoomed. 

Only one such letter, the least specific of the lot, was intended for publica- 
tion. This was addressed in the summer of 1864 to Our Daily Fare, souvenir 
paper of the Philadelphia Sanitary Commission Fair,” which had invited 
Mill to join other sympathetic English notables in forwarding a contribution. 


24 [George Palmer Putnam, ed] Letters from Europe Touching the American Contest . . . (New 
York 1864) 12. 


25 Mill, Utilitarianism, Liberty, and Representative Government (A. D. Lindsay, ed; London 
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26 “Letter from John Stuart Mill,” June 21 1864. 
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Mill commended Americans for making the war, as he had foreseen, “more 
and more a war of principle for the complete extirpation” of the curse of 
slavery. He assured the Fair patrons with perhaps a bit more optimism than 
he felt that “the sympathies of nearly all in Europe whose approbation is 
worth having, are resuming their natural course, and the cause of the North 
will soon have no enemies, on this side of the Atlantic, but those who prefer 
any tyranny, however odious, to a triumph of popular government.” With 
these amenities behind him, Mill went on to say that while the war had dem- 
onstrated the high qualities of American democracy, it had also laid open, 
“as it is the nature of trying times to do,” all the national weak points. The 
war would be “doubly blest” if it directed attention to such weaknesses and 
led to their correction. “In all states of society the most serious danger is 
that the national mind should go to sleep on the self-satisfied notion that all 
is right with it.” He hoped that Americans would resolve that their democ- 
racy should lag behind no other nation “in those elements of good govern- 
ment which have been thought to find a more congenial soil in other states of 
society and under other political institutions.” 

In private letters as early as 1862 Mill had been thinking beyond the war 
to its settlement. The greatest number of well-meaning Englishmen, he wrote 
Motley on September 17 1862, had disapproved of the fight against the South 
only because they felt it impossible to win. 


If you prove it to be possible, if you bring the slave States under your 
power, if you make use of that power to reconstitute Southern society on 
the basis of freedom, and if finally you wind up the financial results with- 
out breaking faith with any of the national creditors (among whom must 
be reckoned the holders of depreciated currency), you will have all our 
public with you, except the Tories. . . . If you come well and honorably 
through one of the severest trials which a nation has ever undergone, the 
whole futurity of mankind will assume a brighter aspect.?7 


A letter to Motley January 26 1863 was much more pointed. Motley had 
said that if all Englishmen were like Mill and Cairnes, there would be no 
alienation between the two countries. Mill replied, “neither would there be 
if America were like you.” But “the low tricks and fulsome mob-flattery of 
your public men, and the bullying tone and pettifogging practice of your 
different cabinets (Southern men, chiefly, I am aware) towards foreign 
nations, have deeply disgusted a great many of our very best people.” While 
the war had called forth much “heroism and constancy” in the North, it had 
also 


27 John Lothrop Motley, Correspondence (New York 1899) п 282-283. 
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exhibited on the same scale of magnitude all the defects of your state of 
society — the incompetency and mismanagement arising from the fatal 
belief of your public that anybody is fit for anything, and the gigantic 
pecuniary corruption which seems universally acknowledged to have 
taken place, and indeed without it one cannot conceive how you can have 
got through the enormous sums you have spent. 


But all this could be wiped out, and Mill hoped that it would be. The North 
must "persevere until you have subdued the South, or at all events, all west of 
the Mississippi"; then free the slaves with compensation to loyal owners, and 
"according to the advice of Mr. Paterson in his admirable speech at Liver- 
pool," settle the freed slaves as free proprietors on unoccupied lands; then 
pay "honestly the interest on your vast national debt, and take measures for 
reducing it, including the debt without interest which is constituted by your 
inconvertible paper currency." Doing these things alone would make the 
United States "stand very far higher in the general opinion of England than 
they have stood at any time since the War of Independence." But if the North 
could go beyond this and find men “of a calibre to use the high spirit which 
this struggle has raised, and the grave reflections to which it gives rise" to 
move American public opinion to correct what is bad and strengthen what 
is weak “in your institutions and modes of feeling and thought,” then the 
war will prove itself to have been a "permanent blessing to your country such 
as we never dared hope for, and a source of inestimable improvement to the 
prospects of the human race” (Letters т 280-281). 

As time passed, Mill's hopes for the American future became ever more 
specific. To Judge Appleton, an American, he wrote on September 24 1863 
that he wished to hear what the best men in America were planning to do 
about Southern affairs after the war. He could not "look forward with satis- 
faction to any settlement but complete emancipation." Complete emancipa- 
tion meant "land given to every negro family either separately or in organised 
communities under such rules as may be found temporarily necessary — the 
schoolmaster set to work in every village, and the tide of free immigration 
turned on in those fertile regions from which slavery has hitherto excluded 
it" This done, all could trust that "the gentle and docile character which 
seems to distinguish the negroes will prevent any mischief on their side, 
while the proofs they are giving of fighting powers will do more in a year 
than all other things in a century to make the whites respect them and con- 
sent to their being politically and socially equals" (1 302). 

On the eve of victory, following the assassination of Lincoln, Mill extended 
more advice to Parke Godwin of the New York Evening Post, son-in-law of 
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Bryant. Mill begged forgiveness for giving gratuitous advice, but "as so 
many of my countrymen are volunteering advice to you at this crisis, per- 
haps I may be forgiven if I offer mine the contrary way.” Everyone was 
advising the North to be gentle with the South, “as if you had shown any 
signs of disposition to take a savage revenge.” As for Mill, he had always 
“been afraid of one thing only, that you would be too gentle.” He hoped no 
lives would be taken, except those of Lincoln’s assassins; but it would be 
absolutely necessary to “break altogether the power of the slaveholding 
caste,” or abolition will be “merely nominal.” An “aristocracy of ex-slave- 
holders,” if allowed to “remain masters of the State legislatures,” would be 
able to “nullify a great part of the result which has been so dearly bought 
by the blood of the Free States.” These men “and their dependents must be 
effectually outnumbered at the polling-places,” which meant giving full 
political rights to Negroes and encouraging a large white immigration from 
the North, both classes being made independent by the ownership of land. 
Furthermore there should be a constitutional amendment at once empower- 
ing the Supreme Court “to set aside any State Legislation tending to bring 
back slavery in disguise.” Only if these things were done would freedom be 
safe and the “opening words of the Declaration of Independence . . . cease to 
be a reproach to the nation founded by its authors.” % 

This same program, impartial suffrage to Southern Negroes and immediate 
white immigration from the North, Mill urged again in a much longer letter, 
September 1 1865, to Judge W. M. Dickson of Cincinnati; it was reprinted in 
the Liberator. Readmission of the Southern States without these safeguards 
would be carelessly flinging away the conquest in the very hour of victory. 


It is certainly some gain to the negroes, and to the principles of freedom, 
that they have been made even nominally free. I do not pretend that it is 
онар that they can no longer legally be bought and sold. But this is 
about the amount of all they will have gained, if the power of legislation 

. over them is handed over once more to their old masters, and to the mean 
whites by whom they are despised as much, and probably more, than 
even by their masters, and who have been fighting these four years to 
retain them enslaved. 


What would prevent the state legislatures from passing laws under which 
the Negroes would "have as little control of their own actions, as little pro- 
tection for life, honor and property, will, in short, be, except in a few of the 
outward incidents of slavery, almost as much slaves as before?" Even with- 


28 Letters п 31—33. Elliot printed an abridgment, but Godwin had printed the entire letter in 
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out repressive laws, what would prevent the Southern courts from showing 
partiality and prejudice to the detriment of Negro privileges? Under the 
existing political structure nothing but an abhorrent military dictatorship 
over the South lasting for at least two generations would prevent these 
things. The alternative, white immigration and Negro voting, Mill had out- 
lined and continued to urge. He had no objection to requiring that all voters 
be educated to the point of literacy, but the requirement should be as bind- 
ing upon the poor whites as upon the Negroes. All this was “the concern of 
all mankind almost as much as of the United States." ?? 

The support of Mill was heartily acknowledged in the North, both during 
the war and afterward. To an Atlantic Monthly writer, Mill was one of "that 
small company of Englishmen" still representing "that Old England which 
has place in the affection and gratitude of every cultivated man among us." *? 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in his Independence Day oration of 1863, hailed 
"that deep and generous thinker who, more than any of her philosophical 
writers, represents the higher thought of England, John Stuart Mill." ** Emer- 
son wrote to Mill, “we have learned to count you among our foremost friends 
in England." ° Henry Ward Beecher, just returned from England, read Mill's 
name to a cheering throng in the Brooklyn Academy of Music as one of the 
North's leading English friends.” To Governor Andrew of Massachusetts, 
Mill was on "the shining roll of brilliant names" of English upholders of free- 
dom.** The Union League of Philadelphia sent him a medal by way of the 
American embassy (similar medals were sent for Cairnes and W. E. For- 
ster). A year after the war, the Boston Review declared that Mill was more 
popular in America than in England: "There is no foreigner whose words are 
more frequently on our lips than his." *? 

Mills constant viewing of the war in black-and-white positives and in 
inextricable relation to public opinion, English and Continental, was neither 
mere narrowmindedness nor personal eccentricity. A tireless student of 
reform — "that peculiar product of the nineteenth century," as he has recently 
been called, “a professional reformer” #7 — he knew as few others could that 
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the wellsprings of all reforms lie within the minds of the public, that minis- 
ters and parliaments act only as rapidly as the public presses them to act. 
Mill never lost his belief in ultimate progress, his faith that one by one the 
great obstacles in the road of freedom would be swept away. All that ever 
worried him was the rate of the sweeping. Progress could not be blocked for- 
ever, but it could be speeded or held back, perhaps held back for decades. 
In the course of eternity those decades might seem short, but in the frame of 
one man’s lifetime they could mean the difference between accomplishment 
and defeat. Thus, to Mill, who saw the American Union as a great symbol of 
democracy to the world, public opinion was the critical thing. No battle or 
series of battles, indeed hardly even the emancipation of slaves, was as impor- 
tant as what men thought about these things. 





Margin for Surprise 
Reflections on the Pursuit of Excellence in Books for Children 
By Котн Hix VIGUERS 


N THE first sentence of The Three Owls, Third Book, Anne Carroll Moore 
quotes Blaise Cendrars as saying, "Nothing is so difficult as writing for 
children." Then she says, “Next to writing for children nothing is more diff- 
cult than writing about children's books." I would build up the accumulation 
to say, “Next to writing for children, nothing is more difficult than writing 
about children's books, except writing about writing about children's books." 
Miss Moore contends that, difficult though it may be, writing about chil- 
dren's books is worth the effort, concluding, 
For next to the pure joy of creating a thing one's self is the discovery of 
something created by another. The instant recognition and detachment of 
a piece of original work from a mass of ready-made writing and the pres- 


entation of one's findings and conviction constitute the reviewer's main 
chance.* 


Knowing this, it seems surprising that there was no early sustained criti- 
cism of children's books, no recognition of quality which could place chil- 
dren's books in the general field of literature. For many years before Anne 
Carroll Moore began writing, literary magazines had considered an omnibus 
treatment of publications for children quite adequate. 

In one of the earliest issues of the Literary World in October 1870, the 
editor surveys the field of children's books which he considers rich, mention- 
ing Mrs Stowe, Charles Dickens, Miss Alcott, Mr Aldrich, and other authors, 
and launches upon an extended appreciation of Sophie May's books which 
he says might be called 

the Pickwick Papers for children. . . . All the quaintness of childhood, its 
originality, its tenderness, its yearning, its infinite unconscious drollery, 
the serious earnestness of its fun, the fun of its seriousness, the natural 
religion of its play, and the delicious oddity of its prayers — all these 
waited for dear little Prudy to embody them. 


Such terms as "exquisite naturalness," "simple transcripts of young human 
nature," are used repeatedly in describing children's books. 

A Christmas survey of children's books in the Dial for December 1880 
is typical of the annual attention children's books received in several peri- 
odicals. 

* Quotations by Anne Carroll Moore are all from her The Three Owls, Third Book, Coward. 
[519 ] 
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Holiday juveniles are almost countless in number and infinite in variety 
this year. Most of them are of course illustrated: a holiday book without 
pictures is like a Christmas pudding without plums. 


Among the long-forgotten books described is one exception, The Boys King 
Arthur, which is called “опе of the most substantial as well as attractive of the 
books for boys which this season or any season is likely to bring." 

In spite of the absence of regular, sustained criticism, children's books did 
occasionally make the best-seller lists: Little Women in 1868, and Little Men, 
which was even more popular, in 1871; Black Beauty in 1877, and The Five 
Little Peppers in 1881. Stevenson won his first considerable hearing in 
America with Treasure Island which the Literary World in 1884 called “the 
most realistic English fiction of the year." 

Obviously, throughout the nineteenth century there were critics who 
recognized vitality and good writing in children’s books, but the idea of 
establishing continuity of criticism in that area evidently did not occur to 
them. 

In the Literary World for September 1 1871, about a year after the effusive 
paragraphs on Sophie May, there appeared this item: 

The writers of “juveniles” are likely to have a long holiday. The torrent of 
infantine and adolescent twaddle let loose upon the public these last few 
years, is о Publishers are beginning to realize that six books per 
year for every child in America is a proportion with no money in it. They 
are also beginning to see that the young intellect of the country is grow- 
ing critical, and resents the tasteless stuff that is offered for its nourish- 
ment. We have already spoken of the fallacy which has obtained among 
writers of the lower grades, that anybody can make books for children. 
So long as the public would accept and publish “juveniles” there were 
thousands of incapable persons eager to write them; but they have had 
their day, we believe, and the “juveniles” of this year, at least, will be 
few in number, and exceptionally excellent in quality. 


This writer was probably conscious of the working of the minds of Horace 
E. Scudder, Mary Mapes Dodge, Frank R. Stockton, and a few others, and 
had a presage of the influence that the founding two years later of St. Nicho- 
las Magazine would have on writing for children. 

He could not know the import of an event of this same year. Just seven 
weeks before his paragraph appeared in print, a little girl had been wel- 
comed into a houseful of brothers in Limerick, Maine. 

Forty-seven years passed. The child in Limerick had grown up. In 1906 
she had established library work with children in The New York Public 
Library. For twelve years she had made the selection of children’s books in 
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use in that library and in certain smaller libraries in the country. She had 
lectured and published papers on children's books and reading and had 
made annotated lists for use in libraries. But in that time Anne Carroll Moore 
had never, as she said, "attempted to single out and write about the new 
children's books for a book-reading audience." 

Then, in 1918, she was invited to contribute a general article on the chil- 
dren's books of that year to the Bookman. With the same eagerness of re- 
viewers today she had tackled the great pile of children's books. And, even 
as today, she had become increasingly discouraged as she read to find none 
of them worth writing about. She picked up a set of galley proofs which 
had no indication of the author on them and began to read the book that was 
to turn her life into a reviewer of children's books. After three chapters she 
realized that she held in her hand 

a children's story by W. Н. Hudson and that at last I had something 
worth writing about... . Being both inexperienced and uncertain of the 


worth of my criticism, I wrote a group review with a single star which 
appeared to the editor unduly magnified. 


In spite of the editor's first reaction, the article was published without altera- 
tion in the Bookman. When the American publishers of Little Boy Lost 
reprinted the review, she knew not only that her review had given this book 
a place in literature for children rather than as a mere juvenile, but also that 
she had found a "practical way of helping in a more discriminating selection 
of children's books for publication." 

A tangible result of this review was the establishment of a regular depart- 
ment in the Bookman, which Miss Moore conducted from 1919 to 1927. 
When, in 1924, she was invited to edit and name a weekly page of criticism 
on children's books in a new literary review, she recognized the opportunity 
it gave for dealing more effectively with the growing importance and variety 
of the work of artists in this field as well as the significance of giving chil- 
dren's books a definite place in literary criticism from week to week. So the 
“Three Owls” page in Books of the New York Herald Tribune began. For 
six years, until 1930, Anne Carroll Moore conducted this page. Two years 
later May Lamberton Becker followed Miss Moore's lead with a weekly 
page, “Books for Young People,” which has continued under slightly differ- 
ent titles and other editors to the present. 

During this period Bertha Mahony founded and edited The Horn Book 
Magazine, first a quarterly and ten years later a bimonthly, devoted entirely 
to children's books and reading. From 1936 on, Anne Carroll Moore con- 
ducted a department, "The Three Owls' Notebook," in this magazine. The 
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New York Times began a biweekly and then a weekly consideration of chil- 
dren’s books with Anne Thaxter Eaton as its first reviewer. In 1927 and 1928 
the Saturday Review of Literature had a column on children's books edited 
by Mrs Marian Canby, but its regular monthly department for children's 
book reviews began in 1943 with Mary Gould Davis as the editor. 

In the forty-four years since the review of Little Boy Lost appeared in the 
Bookman, the world has repeatedly been so torn that, had the idea that 
children's books are worthy of appraisal as literature not been firmly planted, 
it could easily have been lost completely. But Anne Carroll Moore planted 
deeply. She was dealing with living boys and girls, and with books as insep- 
arable from life. 

The recognition of children's books as part of the literary treasure and the 
value of critical media have fluctuated. Attempts have been made, and con- 
tinue to be made, to fit children's books into artificial categories; trends in 
education methods have given rise to sometimes unhealthy tendencies in 
the writing of books for children's pleasure; the profit in children's book 
publishing has led to sales and promotion tricks diametrically opposed to 
the concept of literature. But the importance of good books in children's 
lives has been recognized and proved. Whatever guise the critic is wearing, 
whether it be that of librarian, teacher, editor, or parent, the responsibility 
has been the same: to find, to make known, and to make available to children 
the truly good books. 

Books fall easily into two categories: creative, "belonging to the essence 
of literature and timeless in appeal," and informative, belonging to the social 
period for which the books were written. The division cannot be sharp. Not 
all storybooks are creative, nor are all informative books merely informative. 

There is no question about the value of purely informational books but the 
period of scientific growth and change has so made its mark on children's 
books that, upon entering a bookstore, anyone unacquainted with the field 
might readily decide that today's children read only informative books, and 
only books in which pictures dominate the text. Every new development or 
discovery is accompanied — almost simultaneously — with the publication 
of not one, but a dozen books on the subject. The waste of paper, type, and 
human energy in this duplication is prodigious. Producing merchandise takes 
the place of publishing books, and marketing packages takes the place of 
selling books. 

The task of evaluating an informative book is relatively obvious. Accuracy, 
clarity of writing, appropriateness to the ages for which a book will have 
meaning, and how it compares with other books on its subject are points to 
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be considered; but they do not constitute literary criticism and are men- 
tioned only because the reviewer of children's books, dealing with so many 
hundreds of informative books in a season, develops a pattern of approach 
which carries over to his evaluation of creative books as well. Yet the steadily 
increasing number of books being published for children has underlined the 
necessity for literary criticism. f 

What does constitute the regular existing criticism of children's books in 
this country apart from professional magazines? One magazine devoted spe- 
cifically to children's reading, which has an international but relatively small 
circulation, monthly criticism in a weekly national magazine, weekly col- 
umns in two great newspapers, and extensive once-a-year attention in a 
number of newspapers throughout the country, all scarcely add up to ade- 
quate appreciation of children's books. In addition are those troubling an- 
nual surveys of the year's publications for children appearing in the general 
or literary magazines, done by writers informed only superficially on chil- 
dren's books, who, overwhelmed by "juveniles" which have received heavy 
promotion, regret that "children no longer read fairy tales," and do not even 
see the few good books of fantasy and the many other creative books which 
have appeared that year with little fanfare, which they would have wel- 
comed wholeheartedly in their childhood and which children do enjoy today. 

Those of us who know the field, who are deeply immersed in children's 
books, what of our reviews and booknotes? Even we who do not write books 
with a purpose often read for ulterior ends. What is the age range of this 
book? How useful will it be? Does it have curriculum value? Are words used 
which are unacceptable? 

Some years ago I used to watch the threshers in the north of China using 
the methods of ancient times: flailing the grain and tossing it so that the 
wind could blow the chaff away in great clouds, and letting the good food 
drop back to the ground. Very often we readers and reviewers of children's 
books flail the grain, toss it, and make a great stir of wind to blow away the 
chaff; but we don't then stop to gather the good wheat that remains. 

As critics, we make little attempt to get the essence of a book because we 
are habitually concerned with books which have no essence. Attention paid 
to the great bulk of repetitious and mediocre material because it may be use- 
ful takes time from important, original books. We are too apt to leave no 
margin for surprise. 

Alfred North Whitehead says in The Aims of Education, 


Literature only exists to express and develop that imaginative world 
which is our life, the kingdom which is within us. The literary side of a 
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technical education should consist in an effort to make the pupils enjoy 
literature. It does not matter what they know, but the enjoyment is vital. 


The claim “I just do not have time to read childrens books” is not valid. 
No one should go into any work that deals with children if he wants a neat 
nine-to-five day. Dean Charles Buck puts into words what each generation 
can say, “We are the people we are because of the people who have made us 
what we are.” 

Few have to keep abreast of the latest books. Only professional reveiwers 
need do that. No harm is done if the buying of creative books for a school 
or library or home is a year or two behind publication. To children the mark 
of a new book is not the publication date. “Look, here’s a new book by Louisa 
May Alcott!” exclaimed a little girl catching sight of a fresh copy of Little 
Men. No one working with children can do everything he should do or would 
like to do, but he should be fired by the wish to try. The pursuit of excellence 
in books for children is a basic responsibility of all who work with children 
and books. 

If all should pursue excellence, how important then is specific criticism of 
children's books? 

Perhaps we should be reminded here of the one major difference between 
the criticism of books for adult readers and the criticism of children's books. 
The critic of adult material is writing for the audience who reads the books 
reviewed. The critic of children's books is writing for a reader who expects 
to buy the books reviewed but does not expect to enjoy them himself. So 
oblique an approach leaves opportunity for error. The line from writer and 
artist to the child is made a bit straighter if the critic can turn the readers of 
reviews into readers of books. 

In the pursuit of excellence in books for boys and girls there are certain 
qualities we look for: those of making a child respect books; persuading him 
that, no matter how hard it may seem to learn, reading is worth the effort; 
giving him an experience that is worth having and that he might not be 
able to have for himself; broadening his acquaintance with people, giving 
him friends whom he would never know except through his books; setting 
his imagination free; and leading him into the great world of books. АП these 
qualities make for excellence; yet excellence itself cannot be defined. It can 
only be experienced. 

Literary criticism involves the illumination of a work. Because the public 
for the written criticism of children's books is not the natural public for the 
books themselves, criticism is needed not only to illumine an individual work 
but to illumine the whole field of children's books. 
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to declare the book's quality and give it a place in association with other 
books. To the degree that the review stimulates the desire of the reader 
to read the book to confirm or differ with the critic will it be contributory 
to thought, discussion, criticism, fresh creative work. And this, as I see it, 
is the true objective of the reviewer of children's books no less than for 
the reviewer in the general field. 


The review which persuades the reader that all questions regarding the 
book are answered, that he can buy or reject without further examination, is 
a bad review. It becomes a crutch for people who are well able to walk with- 
out aid. And it does nothing to illumine the field of children's books. 

A quick glance through the three volumes of reviews which appeared in 
the Three Owls pages of Books between 1924 and 1931 show these names 
among the many notable writers and critics who contributed to the column: 
Margery Williams Bianco, Rachel Field, Padraic Colum, Laura Benét, Dud- 
ley Lunt, Mary Gould Davis, Eric Kelley, John Farrar, Marcia Dalphin, 
Henry Beston, Anne Thaxter Eaton, Constance Lindsay Skinner. A distin- 
guished company who, with Anne Carroll Moore herself, the inspirer of them 
all, can remind us that the criticism of books for boys and girls can be true 
literary criticism, and an art in itself, illuminating individual books and the 
whole field of children's books, and stimulating review readers to become 
book readers. 

Read Frances Clarke Sayers’ review of The Winged Horse and see if you 
are not fired with the desire to give children this book or any other book you 
might have found in more recent years which shows children “the stuff that 
poets are made of, their reactions to the experiences of life, and the might of 
their weapons of words,” and will help them discover “how close to life is 
poetry and how great its power for exaltation.” 

Read Dorothy Lathrop’s review of Floating Island and be reminded of the 
child's joy in being able to live in a world “where the proximity of a flower is 
of more importance than a distant mountain.” And be reminded also that the 
critic should be quick to recognize those other books which are like 

the world which is not divided up into bits and classified for those from 
four to six, from six to eight, from eight to twelve, and so on through our 
three score and ten years, with a special bit for octogenarians, but the 


same world for all of us, undivided, its riches spread out for us to choose 
from according to our ages in spirit rather than our ages in years. 


The Three Owls, First, Second, and Third Books are full of reminders 
that inspired criticism of Children’s books can stimulate the reader of crit- 
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icism to read the book, and then to make it enthusiastically available to 
children. 
With this tradition behind us, why is the continuing consideration of chil- 
dren's books as a living branch of the tree of literature so limited today? 
Perhaps never before has there been so much assigned writing for children. 
The voice of the critic must be strong indeed to be heard in the land above 
the noisy hawking of books written to pattern, to fit into series, to conform to 
vocabulary restrictions. The book that is truly different is almost a phenome- 
non. Ап author must have courage to write it, a publisher to publish it, and 
the critic to recognize it. 
Anne Carroll Moore in the twenties said 
Children's books have suffered from childish inhibitions of writers who 
allow no “margin for surprise" and from ill-timed comparisons with 
Andersen's Fairy Tales, or Alice, with Little Women, Tom Sawyer, or 
Huckleberry Finn. The reception of a children's book that is “different” 
is even yet a dubious prospect for its author and artist however distinc- 
tive their achievement. It is at this point that the reviewer may help to 
give the book its true place in time to justify not only the publication of 
one book but of more books which are “different,” worth while, and it may 
be, “hard to sell.” 
It is the search for originality, for beauty and truth to life that gives to 
the reviewing of children’s books its compensating thrill of adventure and 
romance. One never knows whom one may meet on this search or where 
it may lead. 


When George MacDonald read the manuscript of Alice’s Adventures 
Underground to his son Greville, you remember the little boy said, “There 
ought to be sixty thousand volumes of it.” The first edition of Alice in Won- 
derland, in 1865, was only two thousand copies. The first fifteen hundred 
copies brought to the United States by William W. Appleton lay in a stock- 
room for months, and Mr Appleton “was unmercifully chaffed about his silly 
book.” Suddenly someone read the book, passed it to his friends, and the 
stock disappeared overnight. 

The Story of Dr. Dolittle also sold very slowly in its first year. 

When Andy and the Lion appeared, I heard much criticism of the pictures. 
“Daugherty is a muralist. He shouldn’t attempt a picture book,” said some. 
Yet the children didn’t seem to realize that they were not supposed to like 
his drawings. Now we consider it a “modern classic,” but all through the 
years the picture of Andy dancing with the lion has never failed to bring a 
shout of laughter. 

In a recent review I read that little boys would not like Tomi Ungerer's 
Three Robbers because the robbers do not act in character. How can any 
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critic be sure of what all little boys like? The critic who predicts that certain 
children will or will not like a certain book is on dangerous ground. 

Margin for surprise. Children will allow for it unless their zest has been 
quenched by too many commonplace books, or they, too, have been made 
afraid of the unusual or of reading outside prescribed limits. 

When I went to be children’s librarian at what was then the 135th Street 
Branch Library, I had heard that children will not read something for which 
they have no background. The children in that library didn't realize they 
had no background for Arthur Ransome's stories. They had never seen the 
English Lake Country. Many of them had not been beyond the Harlem 
River, and I doubt if any of them knew the joys of “messing about in boats." 
Yet they rapidly devoured the Ransome stories and, though we duplicated 
them heavily, they were seldom to be found on the shelves. Those children 
were what C. S. Lewis calls “good readers." They could surrender to their 
books. 

In his An Experiment in Criticism Mr Lewis says, 


The first demand any work of art makes on us is to surrender. Look. 
Listen. Receive. Get yourself out of the way. (There is no good asking 
first whether the work before you deserves such surrender, for until you 
have surrendered you cannot possibly find out.) . . . the many use art and 
the few receive it... . * 


Grownups have not changed much from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries when they gave children only books that would improve their man- 
ners and morals — Young People Warned, Godly Children Their Parents 
Joy, and so on. 

Today we have many fine books for children, some of them works of art; 
but we still expect children to use that art rather than to receive it. Much 
book criticism is concerned with analyzing books in terms of social values as 
well as curriculum values. Some of us make a great point of emphasizing that 
a book teaches brotherhood, or kindness to animals, or a dozen other specific 
things. We forget that the child who has fine books available to him will re- 
ceive all this naturally. Every book a child reads becomes a part of him. He 
does not have to have books angled at his specific problems or needs. 

The child who has access to the excellent books drawn from the great body 
of traditional literature, folk and fairy tales, legends, and hero stories, as well 
as the best writing of authors of yesterday and today, will pick up all kinds 


* Quotations by C. S. Lewis are all from his An Experiment in Criticism. Cambridge University 
Press, 1961. 
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of information, will broaden his background, will develop imagination and 
sense of humor, and he will grow naturally and deeply in humanity and 
understanding. 

C. S. Lewis says further, 


In the good reading of a good book . . . though they certainly point, words 
do something for which "pointing" is far too coarse a name. They are' 
exquisitely detailed compulsions on a mind willing and able to be so com- 
pelled . . . good reading is always aural as well as visual. For the sound is 
not merely a superadded pleasure, though it may be that too, but part of 
the compulsion; in that sense part of the meaning. 


Some people can remember the moment of realization that they had the 
power to read and the first book they read entirely on their own. Only a little 
less exciting is the discovery that a good book is even more than a good story. 
I cannot forget a ten-year-old daughter's excitement when she rushed to me 
with a book and exclaimed, "Please stop and listen to this — not just what it 
says but the way it sounds!" and she read a lilting passage from The Silver 
Curlew. She had discovered style — what C. S. Lewis calls the "lens." 

One of the great rewards of reading for any age is that of coming upon a 
flavorful word or phrase, a paragraph that creates a picture to delight in, a 
special excellence that shocks one into fresh awareness or gives a moment of 
revelation. 


You can all recognize these: 

“Why,” she said, “what’s being old, my dear? Merely little by little, and 
less by less." As she said these words, she jerked up the tip of her crutch 
again, and behold, the two old patched-up shoes seemed to have floated 
off into another world and come back again. For in their stead was a pair 
of slippers the like of which Cinderella had never seen or dreamed of. 
They were of spun glass and lined with swansdown, and Cinderella 
slipped her ten toes into them as easily as a minnow slips under a stone. 


(WALTER DE LA MARE, “Cinderella,” 
in Tales Told Again. Knopf) 


“My blessing on the road that is smooth,” said the Gubbaun, “and on the 
rough road through the quagmire. A blessing on night with the stars; 
and night when the stars are quenched. A blessing on the clear sky of day; 
and day that is choked with the thunder. May my blessing run before 
you. May my blessing guard you on the right hand and on the left. May 
my blessing follow you as your shadow follows. Take my road-blessing,” 
said the Gubbaun. 

(ELLA Younc, The Wondersmith and His 

Son. Longmans ) 
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Suddenly, close to the window, there was a burst of lovely song; it was 
the living nightingale, perched on a branch outside. It had heard of the 
ешрегог$ need, and had come to bring comfort and hope to him. As it 
sang the faces around became fainter and fainter, and the blood coursed 
with fresh vigor in the emperor’s veins, and through his feeble limbs. 
Even Death itself listened to the song and said, 
“Go on little nightingale, go on!” 
“Yes, if you give me the gorgeous golden sword; yes, if you give me the 
imperial banner; yes, if you give me the emperor’s crown.” 
“And Death gave back each of these treasures for a song, and the night- 
ingale went on singing. 
(Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, "Ihe 
Nightingale” ) 

I have often wished it were not necessary to review a book immediately 
upon publication. Children’s reactions and acceptances are always impor- 
tant and there should be time to be aware of them. The critic’s own perspec- 
tive on a book is often clearer months after it is read. I have felt that way 
particularly about a book 1 reviewed on publication, favorably, but about 
which I would be even more enthusiastic now. The book’s power has shown 
itself in the way incidents keep coming to mind, in the hold it took on my 
imagination. It is Madeleine L’Engle’s A Wrinkle in Time (Ariel). 

I cannot forget the personalities of the children: precocious small Charles 
Wallace; Meg whose faults alone — anger, impatience, stubbornness — 
could save her; the three strange beings who emerge at times as eccentric but 
very kind old ladies. The children reach a lost planet where they believe their 
father is imprisoned. I keep remembering the conversation with the man in 
the CENTRAL central Intelligence Building who ran the number one spell- 
ing machine on the second grade level; and the tense scene when Meg tried 
to break the rhythm of the dread thing that she felt absorbing her by reciting 
the Declaration of Independence, the periodic table of elements and square 
roots; and the children’s despair at their discovery that the earth was shad- 
owed by the Powers of Darkness, followed by their growing courage as they 
began to recall the names of the earth’s fighters against darkness. 


Mrs. Who’s spectacles shone out at them tri sraa “And the light 
shineth in darkness, and the darkness comprehended Boot 

“Jesus!” Charles Wallace said. “Why of course, jesus!” 

“Of course!” Mrs. Whatsit said. “Go on, Charles, love. There were 
others. All your great artists. They've been lights for us to see by.” 

“Leonardo da Vinci?” Calvin suggested tentatively. “And Michel- 
angelo?” 

“And Shakespeare,” Charles Wallace called out, “and Bach! And Pas- 
teur and Madame Curie and Einstein!” 
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Now Calvin's voice rang with confidence. “Апа Schweitzer and Gandhi 
and Buddha and Beethoven and Rembrandt and St. Francis!” 

“Now you, Meg," Mrs. Whatsit ordered. 

"Oh, Euclid, I suppose." Meg was in such an agony of M but that 
her voice grated irritably. “Апа Copernicus. But what about Father? 
Please, what about Father?" 


Miss L'Engle has referred to her book as a parable; but it is first of all an 
exciting adventure story, with something important added — the overtones 
that will make it worth reading many times and will give new meanings with 
each new reading. 

Here is a book which the analytical reviewer might characterize in this 
way: 

A mingling of realism and science fantasy which incorporates the con- 
cepts of time travel, extra-sensory perception, and inhabited planets in 


outer space. Excellent writing style, involved plot. Vocabulary and lit- 
erary references too difficult for the average fairy tale audience. 


Ап imaginative analyst might compare the three spirits with the witches 
of Macbeth, point out analogies to modern life, and cite the value (or con- 
fusion to the unread child) of the literary quotations. Both would be doing 
what C. S. Lewis calls "judging the instrument by anything rather than its 
power to do the work it was meant for, criticizing the lens after looking at it 
instead of through it." 


We are so busy doing things with the work that we give it too little chance 
to work on us. Thus increasingly we meet only ourselves. 


Here certainly is a book which should not be used but received, full of 
words which are "exquisitely detailed compulsions on a mind willing and 
able so to be compelled." Here is a book which requires margin for surprise. 

Reviewing children's books today is no simple matter, and the practical 
problems are always with us: trying to give fair attention to all the many 
books; feeling unsure when delegating reviews that every book receives an 
equal chance; having only limited space and trying to mention a flaw in an 
excellent book without making the negative aspect out of all proportion. 
Nevertheless, those working with children should never cease in the pursuit 
of excellence. Mr Lewis' ideal of receiving first and then evaluating is 

progressively less and less realized the longer we live in a literary pro- 
fession or literary circles. It occurs magnificently in young readers . . . 
But in later life we can hardly help evaluating as we go along; it has be- 
come a habit. We thus fail of that inner silence, that emptying of our- 


selves, by which we ought to make room for the total reception of the 
work. | 
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Years ago the school across the street from the 135th Street Branch burned. 
Flames were rising high, and crowds poured into the children's room as it 
was on the second floor and commanded the best possible view of the excite- 
ment. With flames crackling, firemen howling, and the room in great con- 
fusion, a little girl came up and in a voice in which wistfulness and impa- 
tience were mingled said, "Please can't I have Where is Adelaide?" The book 
was found and she sat in the middle of the room deep in Where is Adelaide? 
the entire afternoon, a little island of total receptivity. 

The critic who can receive a book may see fewer picayune faults, fewer 
words that might offend, but he will do less misreading. He will get closer to 
the author’s intention and the children’s reception. 

One of the activities that has downgraded the criticism of children’s books 
has been the use of children as critics of their own books in published re- 
views. Even if this did not lower the status of children’s book criticism, it is 
not a good activity for young people. We do not help them to “get them- 
selves out of the way” by forcing them to express opinions. We encourage 
them to approach every literary work with suspicion. 

Children’s tastes and reactions are important, of course. Every children’s 
librarian takes these into consideration. “Children defend themselves,” said 
Paul Hazard, and well we know that. We cannot make children read what 
seems to them unspeakably dull, and they are ruthless in their scorn of affec- 
tation and condescension in the written as well as the spoken word. And we 
cannot keep them from a book that has caught their imagination. Margery 
Bianco in “Our Youngest Critics” has given a fine appraisal of the value of 
children’s reactions to writing. All who work with children and their books 
in any capacity are aware of children as critics — natural, unself-conscious 
critics. We can encourage in many ways the sharing of enthusiasm for books 
but we have no right to take away the child’s freedom among books by mak- 
ing him self-conscious about his reading. 

It is always a bit of a shock to discover that competitive summer reading 
programs are still being carried on in some libraries. Yet in those same librar- 
ies there may not be time for storytelling or reading aloud or all the natural 
pleasures that should be associated with books and that will help children 
learn to receive a work of art. 

A ten-year-old daughter, bound for a long afternoon at the dental clinic, 
exclaimed, “Oh, I must have a book. Do you know a feeling book?” I turned 
quickly to the bookshelves and my eye lit on Calico Bush. “I think this is a 
feeling book,” I said. She was late getting home and explained that on the 
return journey she was so absorbed in Calico Bush that she didn’t get off the 
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train at her stop and had to borrow a quarter from a policeman to get a bus 
back home. “You are right,” she said, “Calico Bush is a feeling book." 

The pursuit of excellence. - 

Years ago, again at the 185th Street Branch, a group of boys asked Priscilla 
Edie if they could have a Treasure Seekers' Club; they wanted to find buried 
treasure in books. Did she know any books beside Treasure Island and The 
Gold Bug that had treasure in them? Miss Edie said they could certainly 
have a Treasure Seekers' Club, and she was pretty sure she could help them 
find more books with hidden treasure. So the club was launched. The boys 
became colonists who descended from the balloon to the Mysterious Island 
and eventually found Captain Nemo and the Nautilus and shared the chest 
of treasure. Treasure after treasure they unearthed in Howard Pyle’s Book 
of Pirates, After finding the gold hidden in the bilge of the Island Princess in 
the Mutineers, they had to go on to another Hawes book. On to more sea 
adventure they went, until they forgot their search for specific treasure in 
the greater treasure of good books. The pursuit of excellence. 

The critic that most children welcome is the person — often a children’s 
librarian — who has read many books and whose enthusiasm is great. “Pure 
truth,” said Amiel, “cannot be assimilated by the crowd. It must be com- 
municated by contagion.” 

Children must depend on the adults of their world to make available the 
books that belong to them by inheritance and intent; and, unfortunately, 
they do not all have the opportunity to fall under the spell of an enthusiastic 
children’s librarian who can start them on the pursuit of excellence. If chil- 
dren are going to find the excellent, more adults must set themselves to 
find it. 

Each year in my class in children’s literature I am given a dramatic exam- 
ple of how possible it is for readers to grow in their ability as critics of chil- 
dren’s books. One of the first things they discover is that all books written 
about children are not for children; that one of the primary differences 
between books for adults and books for children is the objectivity of the 
books children are most apt to like. The characters that bring the story 
to life may easily be drawn from the author’s memory of childhood, but 
no veils of nostalgia clothe them. They are seen objectively in the clear light 
of day. 

Most of the students come to the class with the preconceived notion that 
there is something different about writing for children, particularly that spe- 
cial attention must be paid to vocabulary. The first booknotes that they hand 
in show surprise that this is not so and they admit to finding themselves read- 
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ing with so much enjoyment that they forget they are reading children's 
books. It is not hard for some of these young women to recover that 


tireless curiosity, that intensity of imagination, that facility for suspend- 
ing disbelief, that unspoiled appetite, that readiness to wonder, to pity, to 
admire... 


which most people lose in the process of growing up, and they begin to read 
with the receptivity of children. 

After they have read and discussed books written for children from Per- 
rault to the present, they discover that fashions in children's books appear 
and fade, and that a good critic is not taken in by a new fad. They discover 
that they cannot impose their limited tastes on children's books and evaluate 
them fairly. No one is going to be personally enthusiastic about all kinds of 
books, but all kinds should receive fair consideration. And each unusual 
book, about which critics are bound to disagree, should be given a chance 
with the children, and the children a chance with the book. 

And finally, they discover that one of the priceless possessions of childhood 
is the ability to take delight in a thing for its own sake, and not as a means 
to an end. 

A child (said Montaigne) in the full health of his mind will put his hand 
on the summer turf, feel it, and give a little shiver of private glee at the 


elastic firmness of the globe. He is not thinking of how well it will do for 
some game or to feed sheep upon. 


Lately we have heard much criticism of literary criticism. Critics are con- 
stantly being called to task for not living up to the "great tradition." The 
selection for the subject of this lecture is further evidence of a belief that 
more thought should be given to an activity that can help rouse adults to 
their "responsibility for the minds of children — through books and reading." 

In 1896 Arthur Waugh exclaimed in the Critic, "In the wilderness of re- 
viewing, how seldom do we encounter a real review!" 

The next year Norman Hapgood in the Bookman said, "In no other country 
is the current comment on books more lacking in thought and workmanship." 
Two years later John Burroughs in the North American Review said, "The 
criticism of criticism is one of the marked characteristics of the last fifteen 
years." 

Perhaps once again we have come full circle. 

If literary criticism should illumine the work, then the criticism of criticism 
should illuminate book reviewing. These words may be no more than a can- 
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dle’s flicker, but many candles lighted by many of us can add up to the power 
of a searchlight which may throw needed light not only on criticism but on 
the whole field of children's reading. 

The critic of children's books should do no less than the dedicated chil- 
dren's librarian in creating readers. The market for the poor and mediocre 
books is inevitably among the people who do not read children's books. 
Decrease the nonreaders and the market for poor books will decrease. More 
intelligent readers of children's books may lead to more space allowed for 
their evaluation. As the quality of buying improves, there will be less empha- 
sis on quantity publishing and more on quality publishing. I begin to sound 
as hopeful now as the gentleman in the Literary World ninety-one years ago 
who believed that the writers of the “lower grades" had “had their day”; but 
the time is ripe again for a change for the better. 

And so we continue our pursuit of excellence in children's books as in all 
literature. Grownups though we are, we must remember that an excellent 
children's book is a work of art and we should put aside any eagerness for 
the child to use it and respect his right to receive it. In the search for defects, 
in the efforts to analyze, and in the angling of books for purposeful reading, 
criticism of children's books today has become a fragmentation of the accep- 
table rather than a pursuit of the excellent. Criticism is more than finding 
flaws; it is more than the process of recommending or not recommending. Tt 
is a recognition of excellence and an illumination of those qualities in a book 
which combine to create excellence. And, since excellence cannot be defined 
but only experienced, we must learn to get ourselves out of the way so that 
the total reception of the work will be possible. 

For each excellent children's book is a unique experience with its own 
power of enrichment sufficient in itself. No lesser works attempting to pat- 
tern after it should diminish its impact. We cannot know what might be in 
books for children tomorrow for no one can know the capacity of the human 
imagination. But those who consider and weigh children's books — which 
should be all who deal with children — must not be too quick to disbelieve. 
Searcher and reviewer must keep that margin for surprise. 





Grand Secretary Ortai 


By JOHN L. Misa 
Chief, Oriental Division 


MONG the outstanding political figures of China under the last ( Ch'ing 

or Manchu) dynasty was a Manchu by the name of Ortai, born in 

1680. His name is forever connected with the pacification of the Miao tribes 

in south-western China, aborigines of non-Chinese origin who had enjoyed 

a semi-autonomous status under their own tribal chieftains, They live mostly 
in the mountainous provinces of Yünnan and Kueichou. 

Ortai, after a rapid career in the service of the Imperial Household in 
Peking, became Governor General of Kueichou and Yünnan in 1726 under 
Emperor Yung-chéng. When he had succeeded in putting an end to the 
tribal organization of the Miao in Kueichou, he was appointed in addition 
Governor of Kuanghsi in 1728. He reorganized the entire vast region, bring- 
ing the Miao under the direct administrative control of the Chinese provin- 
cial authorities, and by reforming local industries and mints. For this he was 
made a Grand Secretary (i.e., a member of the Imperial Privy Council), 
and recalled to Peking in 1732. Many other honors were showered upon him, 
such as the hereditary rank of Earl of the first class. 

However, when a new rebellion broke out among the Miao in 1735, and 
Ortai was ordered to supervise their repacification together with Prince Pao, 
the future Emperor Ch'ien-lung (1786-1796), he blamed himself publicly 
for his lack of foresight in dealing with the tribes, and offered to resign his 
hereditary rank. This was accepted by the Court, but the Emperor allowed 
Ortai to retain his rank of Baron of the third class. 

Under the new Emperor, Ch'ien-lung, Ortai held several important posts, 
and was again raised to the rank of Earl, this time of the third class (1738). 
In 1745 he fell ill, and soon afterwards died at the age of 65. He was visited 
on his sickbed by the Emperor in person — an unusual honor. 

Ortai was also a writer and a poet, and directed the compilation of many 
important government publications. 

In 1961 The New York Public Library succeeded in acquiring an original 
scroll in Manchu and Chinese, which turned out to contain the imperial 
decrees for part of the honors bestowed on Ortai. This acquisition, therefore, 
enriches the original source material in the Library in the field of Chinese 
history. 

The scroll is written on silk; the beginning, which serves as a wrapper, is 
red with a design of flowers (chrysanthemums?) in gold thread. The title is 
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written on a piece of yellow silk (the imperial color). The Manchu text is 
partly woven into the fabric, partly written on a background of three differ- 
ent colors; the initial formula is surrounded by two imperial dragons, and a 
border of dragons and clouds runs around the entire scroll. 

The Manchu text is followed by the Chinese version (both were official 
languages under the Manchu dynasty); the Chinese text, however, is prac- 
tically illegible, being written in dark red on a dark purple background. 

The following is a transliteration of the Manchu text: 


Ilaci jergi be Ortai. 

Abkai hesei forgon be aliha han-i hese. erdemu be tukiyere, gung de 
karularangge, gurun-i amba kooli; tondo mujilen-i afaha weile be akám- 
burengge, ambasai jurgan. julgei enduringge han se, coohai horon-i 
gurun toktobuhiabi, bithei erdemui doro be dasahabi. bi julge be 
alhûdame, gung erdemu be tukiyeme, bithe coohai hafan ilibuha. ere 
ejehe be gaiha niyalma, tondo mujilen-i beye be yabubu. sain mujilen-i 
geren be uji. mergen mujilen-i majige ba be kimci. jalingga be sere. 
gidaSara be ilibu. beye be Solo ume tucibure. enteke be mutebuci, kesi 
ama mafa de isinambi; hüturi juse omosi de tutambi. beye boo enteheme 
wesihun banjimbi kai. ginggule, ume heoledere. 

` атаја aliha bithei da Ortai, dorgi ba be jobobume yabure jakade, 
baime wesimbufi be i hergen be argiyabuha. neneme bihe u meng jeng 
hiong ni jergi babe dailame dahabuha coohai gung de baha ilaci jergi 
ashan-i hafan be kemuni beyede bibufi sirabuha. jalan halame hafan 
lashalarakü sirambi. 

(Seal): hese wasimbure boobai. hüwaliyasun tob-i juwan ilaci aniya 
uyun biyai orin ninggun. 
Ortai 

han ama-i bihe fonde hüsun bume yabume aniya goidaha. bi soorin de 
teheci ebsi uheri baita icihiyara de, fingguleme olhosome akûmbume 
kimcime inenggi dobori akû heoledehekà yabuha. han ama-i ze gung be 
hüwaliyasun hüwaliyaka gung de doboho. eiten Байа icihiyahangge, 
pu giyan de acanaha be dahame giyan-i kesi isibume gung de karulara 

ooli be tuwabuci acambi. jalan sirara ији jergi adaha hafan fangnafi 
neneme bihe ilaci jergi ashani-i hafan de acabufi uju jergi jingkini hafan 
obufi sirabuha, jalan halame hafan lashalarakü sirambi. 

(Seal): hese wasimbure boobai. hüwaliyasun tob-i juwan ilaci aniya 
juwan biyai orin. 
aliha bithei da Ortai, 
orin nadan biyai dorgide, minde aisilame eiten kooli dorolon be ging- 
guleme olhoSome giyan fiyan-i Sanggabuha afabuha ele baita be, gemu 
nba akümbume icihiyaha. ambula jobome faššaha turgunde, фан 
ilgame gisurefi emu baitalabure hafan šangname bufi, beyede ne bisire 
uju jergi jingkini hafan de acabufi ilaci jergi be obufi jalan halame 
lashalaraká sirambi. 

(Seal): hese wasimbure boobai. abkai wehiyehe-i jai aniya jorgon biyai 
juwan uyun. 
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nimeme akà oho manggi, ini jui Oyunggan be ineku ilaci jergi be siraha. 
jalan halame hafan lashalarakd sirarangge nenehe songko. 

(Seal): hese wasimbure boobai. abkai wehiyehe juwaci (?) aniya... . 
biyai juwan nadan. 


The English translation of the above follows: 


Earl of the third class Ortai. 

Decree of the Emperor who has received the mandate of Heaven. 

Praising virtue and rewarding merit are the great principles of the 
State; to accomplish the work entrusted to them with a loyal heart is 
the duty of high officials. The saintly emperors of antiquity established 
the State by force of arms, but regulated its course by the virtue of 
books. We, in order to imitate antiquity and reward merit and virtue, 
have created both civil and military offices. Whoever heeds these words, 
let him regulate his conduct with a loyal heart; let him cultivate every- 
body with a good heart; let him examine details wisely; let him notice 
everything crooked and keep down а let him take no rest for 
himself. If he can achieve this, imperial favor will reach his father and 
grandfather, and happiness will be bequeathed to his children and grand- 
children. He himself and his house will live honored forever. Revere this 
decree, do not neglect it! 

Subsequently the Grand Secretary Ortai, since he behaved in a way 
to give sorrow to the Imperial Government, petitioned the Throne and 
gave up his Earl’s rank. However, he has been allowed to retain the rank 
of Baron, third class, which he obtained for military merits when con- 
quering territory, as well as the rank of Wu Méng Chéng Hsiung, acquired 
perviously. These ranks are to be hereditary and to be inherited uninter- 
ruptedly by successive generations. 

(Seal): Seal for imperial decrees. Yung-chéng 13th year, 26th day of the 
ninth month (= 10 November 1735). 
Ortai: 

While my Imperial Father was alive, I spent the years in strenuous 
endeavors. Since I have occupied the throne, I have conducted myself, in 
administering everything, reverently, attentively, assiduously, and criti- 
cally, without any neglect day and night. 
` Now I have sacrificed in honor of the merits of my Imperial Father in 
the Palace of Restored Harmony. He who administers everything must 
follow a course which agrees with his principles, and observe the law of 
rewarding merit and cherishing high principles. Therefore, I reward you 
with the rank of an hereditary noble of the first class, and adding this to 
your previous rank of Baron, third class, I now appoint you an hereditary 
Viscount, first class. The rank is hereditary, to be inherited uninterrupt- 
edly by successive generations. 

(Seal): Seal for imperial decrees. Yung-chéng 13th year, 20th day of 
the 10th month (= 3 December 1735). 
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‚Стапа Secretary Ortai: 


You have now for 27 months performed conscientiously all the tasks 
entrusted to you, helping me to observe all regulations and ceremonies 
faithfully, attentively, and equitably. As you have made great efforts in 
doing so, you have now been recommended out of your turn for the rank 
of a Court Noble of the seventh rank, which is to be added to the rank of 
Viscount, first class, already held by you now, thus making you an heredi- 
tary Earl, third class. The rank is hereditary, to be inherited uninterrupt- 
edly by successive generations. 

(Seal): Seal for imperial decrees. Ch’ien-lung 2nd year, 19th day of the 
12th month (=7 February 1738). 

After Ortai has died of a disease, his son Oyunggan has inherited the 
rank of Earl, third class. The rank is hereditary, to be inherited uninter- 
ruptedly by successive generations, just as before. 

(Seal): Seal for imperial decrees. Chiien-lung 10th (Р) year, 17th day 
of the.... month (= 1745). 





Sir Winston Churchill as Novelist 


Ву W. D. Norwoop, Jr 
Southwest Texas State College 


N A 1961 article Charles Norman summarized much that has been said 

about Sir Winston Churchill as an author, and pointed out that Churchill 
the biographer, obscured perhaps by Churchill the historian, has produced 
some work that is worthy of more note than it has received.! In like manner, 
although on different grounds, I wish to point out that Churchill the novelist 
should not be completely ignored. Churchill the biographer, as Norman says, 
makes a contribution to an understanding of the men of his time; Churchill 
the novelist makes a contribution to an understanding of the young man 
who went on to become one of the dominant political figures of the twentieth 
century. 

It is hardly surprising that few people, even among students of literature, 
seem to know that Sir Winston ever wrote a novel. Published in 1900, the 
book received no critical notice and sank into obscurity even more rapidly 
than its author rose to prominence in other fields. It is not a major, or even 
a good, work of literature, and the public naturally thinks of Churchill in 
terms of his many more notable accomplishments. Finally, the fact that an 
American named Winston Churchill wrote popular fiction at the turn of the 
century has caused people to think of the American as the novelist, the Brit- 
isher as the statesman-historian. 

Despite its lack of recognition, Churchill's novel, a Ruritanian romance 
entitled Savrola: A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania, is worth reading as 
an entertaining story (considerably more entertaining than the average best- 
seller), as an accurate description of certain kinds of political activity in the 
late nineteenth century, and, especially, as an historical document of inesti- 
matible value to anyone who wishes to understand the thinking of the young 
Winston Churchill.? 


1 "Winston Churchill: Author," Bulletin of The New York Public Library xxv (March 1961) 
154-158. Norman discusses Great Contemporaries particularly. 
2 Originally, this novel was published serially in Macmillan's Magazine, beginning with Vol Lxxx 
(May 1889). Longmans, Green and Company then published an American edition in 1900 
before bringing out the English edition. (This I believe to be the case. Lon 's New York 
office now says that the English edition was the first, but that edition carries the note, “Printed 
from American plates.”) In 1956 Random House reprinted the book with a new Foreword by 
the author. All page references in this paper are to d Random House edition. 

This paper is based on а much more complete study by the author, "Sir Winston Churchill 
as Novelist” (unpublished Master's thesis, State College of Technology, Beaumont, 
Texas, 1962). 
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In 1897 Winston Spencer Churchill was twenty-three years old and was a 
subaltern in the British army stationed in India.? He had received his formal 
education at Harrow and at Sandhurst, and had supplemented this greatly 
by extensive reading in his spare time while on duty with his regiment. While 
participating in one of the Indian campaigns he had sent to a London news- 
paper "Letters from a Young Officer" which had proven quite popular and 
which had already gone to a publisher to be put into book form.* With this 
book to be the first brick, he “resolved to build a small literary house." 5 
Even before its publication he set out to lay the second brick: 


Having contracted the habit of writing, I embarked on fiction. I thought 
I would try my hand at a novel. I found this much quicker work than the 
accurate chronicle of facts. Once started, the tale flowed on of itself. I 
chose as a theme a revolt in some imaginary Balkan or South American 
republic, and traced the fortunes of a liberal leader who overthrew an 
arbitrary Government only to be swallowed up by a socialist revolution. 
My brother officers were much amused by the story as it e and 
made various suggestions for stimulating the love interest which I was 
not able to accept. But we had plenty of fighting and politics, interspersed 
with such philosophisings as I was capable of, all leading up to the grande 
finale of an ironclad fleet forcing a sort of Dardanelles to quell the rebel- 
lious capital. The novel was finished in about two months. It was event- 
ually published in Macmillan’s Magazine under the title of “Savrola,” and 
being subsequently reprinted in various editions, yielded in all over sev- 
eral years about seven hundred pounds. I have consistently urged my 
friends to abstain from reading it. 


Other than this, Churchill has given no explanation of his purposes in writ- 
ing the novel. One can guess that he anticipated making some money from 
his fiction, that this was one way he could write and publish when he had no 
military campaigns to write about, and that he wrote this novel, portraying 
his ideal public man, for the sheer pleasure of making the portrayal. Un- 
questionably, he knew that Disraeli had used the novel as “the method which, 
in the temper of the times, offered the best chance of influencing opinion,” 
and it is likely that Churchill had the idea that Savrola might call public 
attention to its author and create the impression that the man who wrote it 


8 Biographical material on Churchill is voluminous. Among the best books on his early years 
are: Peter de Mendelsson, The Age of Churchill: Heritage and Adventure 1894-1911 (New York, 
Knopf 1961); René Kraus, Winston Churchill (New York, Lippincott 1940); and Churchill’s 
own My Early Life: A Roving Commission (New York, Scribner’s 1930). 

* This book was published as The Malakand Field Force (London 1898). 

5 My wipe s 153. A good bibliography of Churchill’s major works is found in John Connell, 
Winston Churchill (No 80 of the Bibliographical Series of Supplements to “British Book News" 
on Writers and Their Work. London, Longmans, Green, 1956). 

8 My Early Life 154. 
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knew how a public man should act and that he himself might make an excel- 
lent public servant. Churchill had for some time been toying with the idea 
of a political career. 

Perhaps Churchill has not had the free time to write another novel, or 
perhaps he has not had the inclination to do so. It may be that he was dis- 
couraged by what he considered to be the lack of merit in Savrola; more 
likely he was disappointed by the fact that his fiction failed to create any 
great excitement. Whatever the reason, Churchill has written no more fiction, 
and the one brick in his literary house is unique.’ Although few critics have 
anything to say about Savrola, two of those who have, Sir Compton Macken- 
zie and Malcolm Muggeridge, suggest that the book is worthy of more study 
than it has received heretofore.? 

Churchill's story is set in Laurania, a country that one critic says is bounded 
on the north by the Ruritania of Anthony Hope's Prisoner of Zenda. Laur- 
ania is a small nation with a “delightful climate" and very little apparent 
poverty. Its citizens have exotic names (Molara, Savrola, Strelitz, Monet) but 
speak English. The country is ruled by a dictatorial president, Molara, who 
has been in power for some years. Churchill gives no dates, but the action 
apparently takes place in the 1890s. 

To the reader Molara seems a rather benevolent ruler, but a good many 
of the people of Laurania consider him a tyrant. Foremost among Molara's 
enemies is Churchill’s protagonist, Savrola, a young man of thirty-two who 
has revitalized the opposition party and who spends his time marshalling 
public opinion against the dictator; he is preparing for a political victory if 
elections are called within a reasonable period, or a military revolution if they 
are not. The story opens with Molara brutally putting down a riot that has 
resulted from his refusal to hold immediate elections. Savrola, still hoping for 
a civil solution to the situation, restrains his followers who wish to set the 
revolution in motion without further delay, and sends a hold-fast order to 
the troops he has massed at the frontier. 

Savrola is, as Churchill says, “а remarkable man." An amateur astronomer 
and (insofar as Churchill could make him) a philosopher, he awes his fol- 
lowers and commands the respect of his enemies; although he doesn't dance 
he is the most formidable figure at the State Ball; a moral man, he neverthe- 


7 Churchill had previously written one other plece of fiction: a short story entitled "Man 
Overboard" which appeared in The Harmsworth Magazine for 1899. 

8 Mackenzie, “Churchill the Novelist,” Churchill By His Contemporaries, ed Charles Eade 
(London, Hutchinson 1953) 81; Muggeridge, "Churchill the Biographer and Historian,” ibid, 
845. 

9 Hope's book was published in 1894, and was at the height of its popularity when Churchill 
started Savrola. 
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less makes love to the president's beautiful young wife; a dedicated "public 
man," he admits to himself that ambition, not the desire for the peoples 
welfare, is the force that drives him. 

Molara, the villain of the piece, gains the respect of the reader just as he 
obviously gained the grudging respect of Churchill. A strong man, his only 
real weakness is identical to Savrola's: he lets his ambitions override his moral 
convictions. 

Soon after the riot, Molara, feeling it necessary to make a gesture that will 
bring him favorable publicity and offset Savrola's growing popularity, makes 
the mistake of sending the fleet off on a diplomatic mission. The leader of 
Savrola's forces at the frontier, hearing of the excitement in the capital and 
knowing that Molara's greatest strength lies in the now-absent fleet, moves 
across the border and starts the revolution. 

А. great deal of street fighting follows, during the course of which Molera 
is killed and Savrola’s forces successfully take over the government. At the 
same time, however, a group of socialists who have been nominal followers 
of Savrola undermine him in his own party and immediately force him into 
exile. At the end of the novel Savrola leaves, taking the president's widow 
with him, and the reader is told: 


Those who care to further follow the annals of the Republic of Laurania 
may read how, after the tumults had subsided, the hearts of the people 
turned again to the illustrious exile who had won them freedom and 
whom they had deserted in the hour of victory. They may, scoffing at the 
fickleness of men, read of the return of Savrola and his beautiful consort, 
to the ancient city he had loved so well. (p 240) 


Despite this promise, Churchill never wrote a sequel to the story. 

In some sense at least, Savrola meets William Lyon Phelps' test of a good 
novel; i. e., that it be a “good story, well told." 10 It is an interesting story, 
and Churchill manages to maintain a certain amount of suspense throughout 
and to describe the action in colorful terms. The setting is appropriate to ro- 
mance, and the plot suffers from no forcing of the manner in which one event 
causes the next. ( Although it must be admitted that Molara's death is highly 
convenient to the happy resolution of the book's love interest.) Churchill's 
writing is at its best, of course, in the descriptions of the street fighting. He 
had written narratives of battle scenes before and was to do it many times 
again. Anyone who has read the Second World War series does not need to 
be told that he does it well. 


10 The Advance of the English Novel (New York, Dodd, Mead 1916) 12. 
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Sacrola falters in its characterization, its dialogue, and in its author's dic- 
tion. Aside from Savrola and Molara the characters are one-dimensional and 
allegorical. The dialogue is weak in that it is often artificial, and in that the 
speakers move from one subject in which Churchill is interested to another 
without transition. The most important weakness of the novel, however, is 
the language used by the author. At twenty-three Churchill was already 
using the grandiose phraseology that sounds fine when the subject or the 
occasion is fitting (as when addressing England after the fall of Dunkirk) 
but which seems overdone when the events being described are not espe- 
cially remarkable. Savrola is always described in superlatives (e. g., “the 
great Democrat”) as is the president’s wife (“a goddess”). Too loosely and 
too often Churchill uses words that require cautious handling in order to 
maintain meaning, words like “great,” “beautiful,” “magnificent,” “philoso- 
pher,” “wild,” “tyrant,” “tyrant,” and “liberties.” The result is ludicrous over- 
statement that detracts considerably from the novel’s effectiveness. 

Despite its several weaknesses, Savrola is an entertaining romance, just 
for its entertainment value well worth an evening that might otherwise be 
spent before a television set. In addition, it has value, I think, as a portrayal 
of certain kinds of political thinking and behavior in late Victorian England. 
Churchill had been born into a family of political figures; as the son of a 
cabinet officer he was no doubt familiar with typical political conversations 
and maneuvers of the day.!! Consider, for example, President Molara’s re- 
mark in explanation of a recent move by the British Foreign Office: “I think 
that the English Government also have to keep the electorate amused. It is 
a conservative ministry; they must keep things going abroad to divert the 
public mind from advanced legislation" (p 98). Consider this remark by 
the author: "The sagacious founders of Lauranian Republic had recognized 
the importance of preserving and promoting the practice of social civilities 
between the public men of the State, irrespective of party" (p 57). The novel 
has other interesting passages, probably accurate portrayals, of а young 
officer and his interest in polo, of a mutiny among the men of the ranks in an 
army unit, of an aristocratic ball, and of a flag-showing diplomatic maneuver. 

There are however plenty of books around that tell the historian what the 
Victorian period was like, and Churchill’s novel cannot be said to cast new 
light on the life of the period except in a minor way. The value of Savrola to 
the historian is of a different nature, for the primary reason for the historian 


11 Among Churchill’s ancestors was ‘John Churchill, victor of the Battle of Blenheim and the 
first Duke of Marlborough. Churchill’s own dfather served as Viceroy to Ireland when 
Winston was very small. His father, Lord Randolph Churchill, was for several years a Member 
of Parliament and was at one tíme Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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being interested in Savrola is that the novel illuminates the thinking of a 
young man who was to become one of the most influential decision-makers 
of the twentieth century. 

It is evident that Savrola, like so many first novels, is autobiographical; 
it is because the protagonist of the novel is an idealized version of the man 
Churchill himself hoped to become that it provides insights into his thinking 
not to be found elsewhere. There is agreement among Churchill's biogra- 
phers that the author and his protagonist were, in the author's mind, the 
same man.” René Kraus provides the best evidence: 

In Savrola Winston Churchill is depicting himself. When he got home 
to London he set up in bachelor quarters that corresponded to a hair with 
the dwelling of his hero. 

When Churchill moved to Mount Street, Mayfair [1903], he furnished 
his new quarters exactly according to the pattern he had drawn in his 
early novel. Here were the three rooms of Savrola's quarters — study, 
bedroom and bathroom. There stood Savrola's immense desk, a des 
incidentally that Churchill has remained true to. He took it with him in 
all his ministerial wanderings; today [1940] it adorns the Prime Minister's 
quarters at No. 10.18 


This situation is, in itself, prima-facie evidence of the autobiographical 
character of the book; other evidence, similarities between Savrola and 
Churchill in physical appearance, in speech-writing technique, and in read- 
ing tastes, serves only to support it. The significance of an idealized dwelling 
for himself to an understanding of the man is pointed out by Wellek and 
Warren: 

Setting is environment; and environment, especially domestic interiors, 
may be viewed as metonymic, or metaphoric, expressions of character. 


A man's house is an extension of himself. Describe it and you have de- 
scribed him.!* 


If Kraus's information is correct and if the Wellek and Warren view is 
accepted, the following passage from Savrola may be considered a valid 
description of the young Churchill, perhaps more illuminating than any 
other to be found anywhere: 


The apartments he lived in were on the second storey — a bedroom, 
a bathroom, and a study. They were small, but full of all that taste and 


12 Both Kraus and de Mendelsson are among the biographers who make this point, although 
de Mendelsson points out a number of ities between Savrola and Lad Randolph; no 
contradiction is involved, however, because Winston Churchill modeled himself after his father 
in many respects. 

18 Winston Churchill, 52-58, 180. 

14 René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, Harcourt, Brace 1955) 210. 
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luxury could devise and affection and industry preserve. А broad writing 
table occupied the place of honor. It was arranged so that the light fell 
conveniently to the hand and head. А large bronze inkstand formed the 
EE with a voluminous blotting book of simple manufacture 
spread open before it. The rest of the table was occupied by papers on 
files. The floor, in spite of the ample wastepaper basket, was littered with 
scraps. It was the writing-table of a public man. 

The room was lit by electric light in portable shaded lamps. The walls 
were covered with shelves, filled with well-used volumes. To that Pan- 
theon of Literature none were admitted till they had been read and 
valued. It was a various library: the philosophy of Schopenhauer divided 
Kant from Hegel, who jostled the Memoirs of St. Simon and the latest 
French novel; Rasselas апа La Curee lay side by side; eight substantial 
volumes of Gibbon's famous History were not perhaps inapproprjately 
prolonged by a fine edition of the Decameron; the Origin of Species 
rested by the side of a black-letter Bible; The Republic maintained an 
equilibrium with Vanity Fair and the History of European Morals. A 
Volume of Macaulay's Essays lay on the writing table itself; it was open, 
and that sublime passage whereby the genius of one man has immortal- 
ised the genius of another was marked in pencil. And. History, while for 
the warning of vehement, high, and daring natures, she notes his many 
errors, will yet deliberately pronounce that among the eminent men 
whose bones lie near his, scarcely one has left a more stainless, and none 
a more splendid name. 

A half-empty box of cigarettes stood on a small table near a low leathern 
armchair, and by its side lay a heavy army revolver, against the barrel of 
which the ashes of many cigarettes had been removed. In the corner of 
the room stood a small but exquisite Capitoline Venus, the cold chastity 
of its colour reproaching the allurements of its form. It was the chamber 
of a philosopher, but of no frigid, academic recluse; it was the chamber 
of a man, a human man, who appreciated all earthly pleasures, appraised 
them at their proper worth, enjoyed, and despised them. (р 30-31) 


Savrola contains also numerous long metaphysical passages in which 
Churchill's protagonist wrestles with the problems of understanding the 
nature of the universe, its purpose and ultimate destiny, epistemology, and 
the nature of human life. Savrola's thinking shows the influence of Tennyson 
and Darwin, but it shows also a pragmatic manner of handling these matters, 
with acceptance or rejection of theories based on a decision as to whether or 
not a man is better off in his living by acceptance. Churchill has expressed 
his own ideas on some of these subjects in later works; apparently he has 
never changed his basic method of handling them. 

Churchill’s ideal public man, as this novel shows him, is a strong man, 
calm in the face of confusion and indecision, with the quality of imparting 
confidence to his followers. His words, normally, are “studiously moderate." 
He is a man of letters, interested in his speeches as works of art. His library 
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contains many volumes of history, as might be expected in the library of a 
man interested in statecraft, but it also contains volumes of philosophy, liter- 
ature, and even biology. He is ambitious and admits to his ambition. He 
prides himself on divorcing political enmity from personal relationships; not 
only does this make for a more pleasant social life, it yields more concrete 
benefits as well. He makes it his business to "know everything," to be able 
to talk polo as well as politics. Finally, he is capable of exercising judgment 
contrary to the wishes of his followers when necessary, at the same time 
realizing that in some sense he must follow as well as lead: 


Savrola walked to the window. “Look out over the city,” he said. “It is a 
great mass of buildings; three hundred thousand people live there. Con- 
sider its size; think of the latent possibilities it contains, and then look at 
this small room. Do you think I am what I am because I have changed 
all those minds, or because I best express their views? Am I their master 
or their slave? Believe me, I have no illusions, nor need you." (p 60-62) 


Not only does Savrola reveal Churchill in what he says and in what he has 
characters say; it reveals him also through his writing style. Buffon has said, 
“Le Style c'est Phomme.” If this is true, the man displayed by Savrola is elo- 
quent but somewhat lacking in judgment in his use of his eloquence; he is 
immature but expressive, sincere, and, above all, interesting. 

In 1960 and again in 1961 the American Political Science Association con- 
ducted panels on "The Political Novel" at the annual meetings of the associa- 
tion, indicating thereby a mounting interest in imaginative literature as of 
potential value to the political scientist. Joseph L. Blotners study, The 
Political Novel, is said to have given impetus to this interest and to some that 
has been shown by historians. Blotner points out that both science and art 
try to describe and interpret experience. Science does it by means of well- 
defined, rigidly controlled techniques within generally accepted boundaries. 
Art works in a highly flexible medium, embodying a view of life shaped by an 
individual set of preferences and dislikes, talents and blind spots. Each 
method, he concludes, offers advantages and disadvantages." Richard C. 
Snyder, writing in the Foreword to Blotner's essay, says that the novelist 
gains richness and sacrifices capacity to generalize, while the social scientist 
sacrifices detail for broad generalization. He says further that a novel might 


15 Blotner's essay, one of the Doubleday Short Studies in Political Science, was published in 
1955. Donald С. Baker, in a paper entitled "Literature and the Political Scientist: А Methodo- 
logical Note" read at the annual meeting of the A.P.S.A., St Louis, 1961 (mimeographed), dis- 
cusses Blotner's influence and lists a number of studies that have resulted from it. 

16 The Political Novel 7-8. 
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be an excellent way to illuminate the world of the decision-maker, the gov- 
ernor, the leader, but that thus far, none has really done so." 

While it must be admitted that Savrola goes about illuminating the world 
of the governor in a manner different from that which Snyder probably had 
in mind, it certainly does illuminate the world of a particular political leader, 
using the freedom of imaginative literature to express particularities that are 
difficult or virtually impossible to show in exposition. 

The image of the public man presented in this novel is the one Churchill 
seems to have carried with him into Parliament, and, apparently, into the 
many government positions he held thereafter. It may well be that this image 
of himself as “high and daring” has influenced critical decisions of twentieth 
century history. 

As is the case with almost any fictional character, the image of himself 
drawn by Churchill in Savrola cannot be isolated from the story and a com- 
plete list of characteristics itemized for description. Only by reading the book 
can the peculiar advantages of Savrola be utilized in illuminating the world 
of the decision-maker Winston Churchill. 


17 Ibid, p vi-viil. 
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SAMUEL AARON TANNENBAUM, M.D, L.H.D. 
Editor of the Shakespeare Association Bulletin 1934-1947 


“The Gladiatorial Dr Tannenbaum” 
By Jonn J. MCALEER 


Boston College 


T IS AN irony of Shakespearean scholarship that it has been characterized 

from its inception by sharp, often bitter controversy among the very 
- people who have sought to put Shakespeare's text, insofar as possible, be- 
yond reach of dispute. Passions sometimes have been stirred which have 
hampered recognition of the achievements of men who strove with notable 
success to purge Shakespeare's works of corruptions. The disrepute which 
long attached to the name of Lewis Theobald offers the best known instance 
of such a misfortune overtaking a praiseworthy scholar. Although his emen- 
dations were adopted by the score, although he identified more than a dozen 
of Shakespeare's sources, and brilliantly anticipated later scholars in fixing 
the chronology and dates of Shakespeare's plays, Theobald's injudicious 
exposure of the want of industry, knowledge, and judgment marring Alex- 
ander Pope's edition of Shakespeare caused him to be held up to scorn as 
hero of the first Dunciad, giving to posterity an image of him which no 
acknowledgement of his critical genius by modern Shakespeareans has been 
able wholly to efface. Strangely enough, though he was under constant 
assault during the last years of his life, Theobald's accomplishments gener- 
ally were recognized by his contemporaries; even Pope himself, if with some 
ill-grace, borrowed for his own second edition more than one hundred of 
his rival's emendations. It was after Theobald's death that critical abuse 
began to have its effect and his real worth was lost sight of, even by such 
capable scholars as Malone, Steevens, and Reed. 

A modern parallel to Theobald's plight may be seen in the misunderstand- 
ing and neglect which has befallen the work of the late Samuel Aaron 
Tannenbaum. For more than forty years Dr Tannenbaum labored to remove 
obscurities from Shakespeare's text and, in general, to strengthen Shake- 
spearean scholarship. Hardly one of Shakespeare's works has not benefited, 
either directly or indirectly, from his perspicuity. Yet when an English 
scholar lately dismissed one of his most creditable achievements as “а char- 
acteristic explosion from S. А. Tannenbaum," ! no protest was heard. Lack 
of appreciation for Tannenbaum's accomplishments is, in fact, an old failing 
among scholars. His painstaking methods earned for him, from one contem- 
porary, a rebuke for being "excessively literal-minded"; another dismissed 


1 Othello (The Arden Shakespeare) ed M. R. Ridley (London 1958) xv. 
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the certitude Tannenbaum’s thoroughness sanctioned with the phrase “noth- 
ing if not dogmatic.” W. W. Greg, his most outspoken foe, spoke of his 
"idiotic bibliotics" and spurned his efforts to analyze Elizabethan manu- 
scripts scientifically as “pseudo science and twin brother to 'graphology.' "? 
Even E. E. Stoll, mistaking Tannenbaum’s scorn for his British accusers for a 
general indictment of British scholarship, talked of critics led astray in 
aesthetic judgments "by philosophy of history, psychology, or sociology." 3 
It was F. S. Boas, however, who chose a meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature (21 May 1930) to allude condescendingly to Tannenbaum as 
"the gladiatorial Dr Tannenbaum of New York." ¢ Yet, as in Theobald's case, 
during his lifetime his work did not go unrecognized. Some thought him “ап 
unhonored prophet"; others avowed he "contributed more to Elizabethan 
scholarship than any other twentieth century Ámerican," 5 but such tributes 
were rare in his lifetime and have been rarer still since his death. It has been 
easier to remember that Tannenbaum often found himself at loggerheads 
"with his contemporaries than to remember what lay behind such differences. 
Thus his herculean labors have been forgotten and present-day scholarship 
goes on its way unaware its course would be far less certain if Tannenbaum 
had allowed misunderstanding to turn him aside from his goals. 

Samuel A. Tannenbaum was born into a family of many sons and two 
daughters on 1 May 1874, in Mandok, Hungary. In later years he spoke with 
pleasure of caring, as a child, for his father's geese and chickens. Such 
bucolic pastimes scarcely could have been more than a fleeting interlude in 
his busy life, however, for, from his earliest years his parents shared with 
him their hope that he would grow up to be either a rabbi or a doctor. 
Tannenbaum's education began in Hungary's public schools and was supple- 
mented by private tutoring. When in 1883 his father, Morris Tannenbaum, 
went to the United States to look into the possibility of resettling his family 
there, his mother, Hannah Stahlberger Tannenbaum, moved her children 
to Hajdu Nanas where Tannenbaum came under the full-time instruction 
of a noted Hungarian rabbi. These studies ended in 1886 when the family 
came to the United States and located in New York City. There Tannen- | 
baum finished high school in 1891 and entered City College. It wàs as a 


? Review of The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore, The Library, n s 1x (Sept 1928) 208. 

8 Shakespeare Association Bulletin xx (Oct 1984) 220. The Bulletin henceforth will be cited 
as SAB. 

* Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, ed Francis Younghusband (London 1931) 
x 88. 

5 Professor Ashley H. Thorndike, quoted in “Samuel A. Tannenbaum,” The Pleasures of Pub- 
lishing u (Apr 30 1934) 7. , ' 
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sophomore at City College that he received from an English professor an 
unabridged copy of Webster's dictionary as commendation for an essay he 
wrote on De Quincey's "On Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth." That same 
year perfect grades for his English and history courses earned him the 
coveted Cromwell gold medal. Although the experiences of this year awak- 
ened in Tannenbaum an interest in Shakespeare which was never to flag, 
two years later, in obedience to his parents' wishes, he left City College, 
without taking a degree, to enter Columbia University's College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. That same year he became an American citizen. In 1898 
Tannenbaum received his M.D. and soon was active as a general practi- 
tioner.® Yet Shakespeare continued to absorb him. The old, familiar story of 
Shakespearean scholarship casting its spell over men committed to other 
professions (Theobald, Malone, Furnivall, and White all had been lawyers) 
was being repeated. In 1908 he published a brochure, The Shakspere Coat- 
of-Arms; a second brochure, Was William Shakspere a Gentleman? followed 
in 1909. His efforts in these works to show that Shakespeare did not press 
claims to the Arden coat of arms or scheme to get himself enrolled among 
the gentry, though unrelated to his later approach to Shakespeare through 
“bibliotics,” were forerunners of it in that they sprang also from his desire 
to prove Shakespeare a man of culture fully able to have written the plays 
attributed to him. 

Usually it is assumed Tannenbaum’s interest in psychology sponsored his 
interest in Shakespeare's handling of character. In fact the opposite is true. 
His interest in psychology derived from his perusal, in 1910, of an article 
which essayed a psychoanalytical interpretation of Othello. Although his 
marriage, in November 1901, had brought him, in due course, the responsi- 
bility of rearing two sons,” he now prepared with the encouragement of his 
wife, the former Jeannette S. Rosett (who through many years would give 
him devoted secretarial assistance ), to bring his medical and scholarly inter- 
ests into closer alignment. Accordingly, in 1912 he went to Europe to study 
under Freud. This journey, as it proved, gave him his sole chance to visit 
England, a fact noted later by British scholars who implied his failure to 
examine in person certain documents housed at the British Museum inval- 
idated some of his findings. Upon his return to New York, Tannenbaum, 


8 “Samuel Aaron Tannenbaum,” Who Was Who in America (Chicago 1950) п 523; obituary, 
New York Times, Nov 1 1948, p 23; obituary, Publishers’ Weekly 154 (Dec 11, 1948) 2371; 
obituary, Wilson Library Bulletin xxm (Dec 1948) 295. A substantial debt for information 
given here and elsewhere in this account is owed also to Dr Herman Tannenbaum, who gave 
generously of his time to provide information concerning his father’s life and work. 


7 Dr Tannenbaum’s elder son, Arthur, died young. 
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together with Dr Abraham Brill and another colleague, gave the first pro- 
gram on psychoanalysis to the New York County Medical Society. Presently 
he became a founder and editor of Psyche and Eros, contributing many 
articles to this and other, related journals in subsequent years. While he 
maintained a busy practice until 1947 he abandoned psychoanalysis, after 
a short time, for psychotherapy.? 

Tannenbaum's methods, as a doctor, were his own, not following closely 
any of those of the Viennese schools. His Psychopathology of Accidents 
(1924), like several of his articles, disputes Freud. It is striking, however, 
that while his pursuit of psychology emerged from his study of Shakespeare, 
his studies of Shakespeare were not influenced conspicuously by his interest 
in psychology. Shakespearean scholarship, he saw, needed an exactness 
modern psychology lacked? If anything, rather than applying to Shake- 
speare's works the mutable principles of psychology he tended to bring to 
psychology more of the exactness of sound scholarship. Even in those rare 
instances when he does address himself as a psychologist to Shakespeare he 
documents his conclusions with laudable throroughness. The arguments 
which he advances to show Shakespeare understood fully the “psychological 
mechanism" underlying “slips of the tongue,” for example, are put forward 
on scrupulous grounds, as are his comments on Othello's and Таро under- 
lying motivations. Even his repudiation of the charge Shakespeare was 
liable to “caste prejudices” (which brought him to declare, “If Shakspere's 
noblemen revile the common people, if his laboring classes are greasy, if 
his multitude is fickle, if his servants are not faithful, if his noblemen are 
not all noble, they are so only because they are so in the great drama of 
Nature" )!! is accompanied by abundant documentation. So also is his state- 
ment, Shakespeare "was not a trained or conscious and deliberate psychol- 
ogist. ... But he was an amazingly accurate observer of certain psycholog- 
ical phenomena. ... Shakspere had a more accurate knowledge of human 
nature, human motives, and human foibles than any literary man that ever 


8 Characteristic of later years was the experience of Professor Louis Marder, editor of the 
Shakespeare Newsletter. On a visit to Tannenbaum's office Professor Marder sought to end his 
stay after a half hour because paying visitors were waiting. “Nonsense,” Tannenbaum told him, 
“You are just as important to me as they are.” I wish here to express my thanks to Professor 
Marder for first making me aware of the need for a biography of Tannenbaum and for valuable 
hints furnished at every stage of its preparation. 

® “The Eavesdropping Hamlet,” SAB x1 (Jul 1936) 185-186; “Freudism and Shakspere,” SAB 
xm (Oct 1987) 260. 

10 "Slips of the Tongue in Shakspere," SAB v (Apr 1930) 63-71. 

n Din чы Caste Prejudices," Shaksperean Scraps and Other Elizabethan Fragments 
(New York 1983) 175. 
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put pen to paper." !? Tannenbaum's anatomical explanation for ten Shake- 
spearean references to "heart-strings," 19 as well as his thorough explication 
of the “valley” allusion in The Winter's Tale (п, iii, 123-29),!* and, of course, 
his famous scrutiny of the coroner's report on Christopher Marlowe's death 
(The Assassination of Christopher Marlowe 1928), accruing from his med- 
ical training, may be taken as typical of his preference for information 
grounded on solid fact. One can only conclude that his reluctance to apply 
the methods of psychology to Shakespearean studies, because he found 
psychology an inexact science, argues a sense of discretion met with only 
on the highest plains of criticism and offers the best possible terms on 
which to formulate an answer to those who view his scholarship without 
sympathy. 

No phase of Tannenbaum's work as a Shakespearean better illustrates the 
circumspection with which he utilized his knowledge of psychology than 
his scientific study of Elizabethan manuscripts — the work which ultimately 
was to give unique scope to his analysis of Shakespeare and to involve him 
in controversy with the bibliographical school of Shakespearean scholars. 
This study began for Tannenbaum with his desire to refute Baconian argu- 
ments that Shakespeare's extant signatures argued a paucity of intellect. 
To meet this allegation he pored over hundreds of manuscripts to attain, in 
due course, extensive mastery over Elizabethan grammar, spelling, printing 
procedures, semantics, and calligraphy. To distinguish his method from 
that of the bibliographists who followed A. W. Pollard, Tannenbaum styled 
himself a “bibliotist,” a term minted by Dr Persifor Frazer to identify 
one using scientific methods to study "the characteristics of a document for 
the purpose of determining its genuineness or spuriousness and of establish- 
ing the identity of the person who wrote it.” 16 

Much of the controversy over Tannenbaum's findings on Shakespeare 
undoubtedly traces to the fact that he brought to his labors a discipline so 
unusual a knowledge so penetrating and detailed, no other scholar was 
qualified to dispute him on bibliotic grounds. So exacting were his methods, 
in fact, they assured an accuracy in results no one else could approach. Yet in 
fairness to his adversaries it must be owned that Tannenbaum was sometimes 


12 “The Inception of Othello's Jealousy,” SAB x (Jul 1985) 179. 
18 Shakspere's *Heart-Strings, " SAB уш (Jul 1933) 133-136. 


14 "Notes on The Winters Tale," Philological Quarterly уп (Oct 1928) 362; “The ‘Valley’ in 
The Winter's Tale," SAB уп (Oct 1932) 192-193. 


15 Persifor Frazer, A Manual of the Study of Documents (Philadelphia 1894) v—vi. 
16 ‘The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore’; A Bibliotic Study (New York 1927) 9. 
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tactless in citing the obvious superiority of his methods to theirs. He thus 
set up a natural antagonism which made it hard for others to concede their 
mistakes. His withering scorn upon finding W. W. Greg, in passing judgment 
on the ink used in the “Revels Accounts,” had not used a “Lovibond tintom- 
eter" was fairly typical. Few scholars except himself could have known of 
the existence of such an instrument.2” 

Before examining the six extant signatures attributed to Shakespeare, 
Tannenbaum made an exhaustive study of the "secretary script" and the 
"Italian script" used by Elizabethans. Then he scrutinized with painstaking 
care the unquestioned autographs as well as several others, including one 
in a British Museum copy of Montaigne's Essays. Though a few scholars 
brand it an Ireland forgery, Tannenbaum, on excellent grounds, pronounced 
this signature authentic. His study of the six undisputed signatures led him 
to conclude the following: Shakespeare, as did many of the most cultured 
men of his day, wrote a mixed secretary-Italian script; he was not an exact, 
deliberate penman as a scrivener would be, but, writing as one whose wrist 
rests on the table would write, chiefly with movement of the fingers, wrote 
with average speed (making the letters neither larger nor smaller than 
those of his contemporaries) a good, fluent, clear, simple, precise, somewhat 
nervous, straightforward hand, not lacking in elements of beauty. Moreover, 
examining the theory held by E. M. Thompson and others that Shakespeare 
was afflicted with writers cramp, Tannenbaum, by a dozen brilliant argu- 
ments, e. g. by showing the poet in one instance had had to cope with a 
greasy or oily surface and had handled the matter like an experienced pen- 
man, proved it to be untenable.!? At this time he determined also that Shake- 
speare, eschewing the modernizing practices of his London printers, adhered 
to early Renaissance forms to spell his name "Shakspere" — a spelling Tan- 
nenbaum stubbornly held to thereafter. 

His study of Shakespeare's signatures made Tannenbaum realize that 
knowledge of the poets hand, besides proving his literacy, could serve 
scholarship in other ways. It could enable the scholar to pass with greater 
confidence on the question of Shakespeare's authorship of documents known 
or yet to be found, to understand how corrupt readings got into the early 
quartos and the 1623 Folio, and, therefore, to propose suitable amendments. 
Although Greg implied otherwise, Tannenbaum never believed Shake- 
speare's character could be divined from his script.19 


17 An Object Lesson in Shaksperean Research (New York 1931). 
18 Problems in Shakspere's Penmanship (New York 1927) 183. 
19 “Reclaiming One of Shakespere's Signatures,” Studies in Philology xxu (Jul 1935) 302—411. 
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Tannenbaum added to the knowledge gained through studying the signa- 
tures by carefully examining Shakespeare's text. Most of the textual errors, 
he decided, originated in peculiarities of the secretary script: ‘w could be 
mistaken for ‘w (e. g. ‘none’ for ‘nowe, ‘wight’ for ‘night,’ ‘blunt’ for *blowt ); 
‘o for т, or 4, or Ф (e.g. ‘ran’ for ‘сап, ‘are’ for ‘асі, "back for. ‘bark,’ 
‘coniects’ for ‘conceits,’ ‘scorn’ for ‘storm,’ ‘stallion’ for ‘scullion,’ ‘place’ for 
‘plate’); ‘b’ for T (е. р. ‘above’ for ‘alone, *Hoby-Horse, for Holy-Horse,’ 
*adoulter for ‘a doubt’ [explaining a vexatious crux in Hamlet]); ‘m for ‘nh,’ 
‘a’ for u, and small figure-of-eight ‘s’ for ‘с? or a ‘t or a ‘u-minim. Two 
such s’s coming together, he noted, looked like “tt ‘n; or ‘w (v) and often 
were mistaken for one or the other. He was able also to determine that 
Shakespeare never dotted his i’s, formed d's at word endings carelessly, 
made initial s’s that sometimes looked like t’s, and his final ‘s’ symbol so 
small compositors often mistook it for a Roman ‘e’, his small o’s so that they 
looked like v's, his a’s standing alone, like ampersands, final e's like s's, and 
sometimes, at the end of words, put supralinear flourishes mistaken for 
absence of final ‘m; or T or ‘ег’ Moreover Tannenbaum showed that Shake- 
speare liked hyphenated words, parentheses, and contractions (except ‘i 
for ‘in’), misused apostrophes, and often failed to join an initial vowel to 
the rest of the word (e.g. “о yes’ for ‘oyes’ and ‘a foote’ for ‘afoot’), and 
rarely spelled with а “у words having a short sound of ‘i. Guided by his 
awareness of these features of secretary script and Shakespeare’s own script, 
Tannenbaum detected many errors in Shakespeare’s text previously unno- 
ticed, and emended others that had defied explication. With his usual thor- 
oughness he produced facsimiles of the conjectured script to show how 
misreadings could have occurred. Acknowledging the conjectural nature of 
emendations made when the actual Elizabethan script is not on hand, how- 
ever, he bolstered his calligraphic arguments with arguments deriving their 
strength from other sources. He also subjected noncalligraphic arguments 
of other scholars to calligraphic scrutiny. Thus he condones Steevens “out- 
storms” for “out-scorns” (Lear, III, i, 10), and Theobald’s "puttock" for 
“peacock” (Hamlet, ILL, ii, 300), as fortuitous conjectures upheld by calli- 
graphic evidence. In this fashion Tannenbaum rid Shakespeare's text of 
more than one “hopeless crux.” Commendable too was his practice of up- 
holding emendations by showing analogous changes, e. g. "in flaming" for 
"inflaming" (Pericles, IV, і, 5) and “a doubt" for "adoulter" (Hamlet, I, iv, 
36-38), a variant of Theobald's practice of juxtaposing like passages. 

20 Shakspere and ‘Sir Thomas Moore’: An Essay in Bibliotics (New York 1929) 45—83; "An 


Emendation of ‘As You Like ІР, (II, ой, 73)," Modern Language Notes xuv (Nov 1929) 430; 
“More About ‘The Booke of Str Thomas Moore, " PMLA xxu (Sept 1928) 774-778. 
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Further evidence of Tannenbaum’s command of Elizabethan orthogra- 
phy, developed through exhaustive study of myriad manuscripts, is seen in 
an emendation offered for Troilus and Cressida (IU, i, 33-34) — “Love's 
invincible soul” rather than “invisible.” “Invinsible” was then a permissable 
spelling, also “invisible,” the tilde replacing the ‘n.’ His knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan script led him to say further that the compositors who set up Venus 
and Adonis, Lucrece, The Tempest, Hamlet, Coriolanus, and The Winters 
Tale probably had Shakespeare’s own manuscripts, that the manuscript from 
which the sonnets were printed was in secretary script, that J. D. Wilson’s 
claim that Shakespeare’s manuscript was used to print the first Folio Twelfth 
Night was invalid, and that “the scribe who wrote the Q2 text [of Hamlet] 
or the compositor who set it up, was a dull, unimaginative, uncultured, and 
ill-spoken peasant.” * The vigor which inspirits this last statement was а 
Tannenbaum hallmark. He had no patience for anyone who used Shake- 
speare badly. Thus he would berate an erring contemporary with the same 
verve he showed when excoriating some long dead Elizabethan compositor. 
This fact hardly helped his reputation among his fellow scholars, most of 
whom, at some time or other, he caught in errors and sharply rebuked. To 
him even Kittredge was an “eccentric” and “crotchety editor.” 

The first great controversy Tannenbaum found himself in came about as 
a result of his publication of ‘The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore’: A Bibliotic 
Study (1927). In 1923 A. W. Pollard, E. M. Thompson, J. D. Wilson, W. W. 
Greg, and R. W. Chambers published together a collection of essays, Shake- 
speare's Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas More, in which they speculated on 
the authorship of a manuscript play, The Booke of Sir Thomas Moore 
(Harleian 7368). Thompson alleged three pages of this manuscript were in 
Shakespeare’s own hand, a claim which, if proven, would make it the world’s 
most valuable manuscript. Tannenbaum’s book, expanding arguments he 
had offered earlier in an article, flatly rejected Thompson’s claim. Tan- 
nenbaum was not one to take up such a position capriciously. In fact, as the 
foremost authority on Elizabethan handwriting, he could have benefited 
much from the recovery of an actual manuscript from Shakespeare’s hand 
since, presumably, it would have helped him to resolve many problems 
touching on Shakespeare's text. Lack of evidence to show Shakespeare had 
written a portion of the Moore manuscript surely must have distressed 


21 “The ‘Copy’ for Shakspere’s Sonnets,” Philological Quarterly x (Oct 1981) 898—395; “Ham- 
let, Sr. — Merchant or Knight?” SAB xv (Jan 1940) 62. 

22 “Shakspere’s Unquestioned Autographs and the Additions to Sir Thomas Moore,” Studies in 
Philology xxu (Apr 1925) 138-160. 
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Tannenbaum. But he refused to temporize. All his skill and resourcefulness 
went to proving that Anthony Munday, Thomas Heywood, and Henry Chettle 
had worked on the original manuscript, and Thomas Kyd, Thomas Dekker, 
and a third writer, identity unknown, had undertaken to revise it. It was the 
third writer, tentatively designated “D,” whom Thompson thought was 
Shakespeare. Subjecting D’s script to comparison with what he knew about 
Shakespeare’s, Tannenbaum showed Shakespeare could not possibly have 
written the three disputed pages. Although Greg said he had to “take off 
his hat” to Tannenbaum for identifying Chettle’s hand, and for showing that 
Dekker wrote the phrase “I am ipse,” and Thorndike, Adams, Oliphant, and 
even Sisson accepted Tannenbaum’s identification of Heywood’s hand, 
among British critics only E. K. Chambers conceded the force of his argu- 
ments against Shakespeare’s authorship of the disputed pages, and conceded 
they seemed “to require more answer than they had yet received.” ?? Tan- 
nenbaum returned to the attack with a second book, Shakspere and ‘Sir 
Thomas Moore’ (1929), in which, with merciless precision, he scrutinized 
Greg’s logic, noted that he “evidently has no eye for subtle calligraphic 
characteristics,” but “ a most amazing faculty to err when he discusses calli- 
graphic matters,” and repudiated his methods as “unscientific and unschol- 
arly.” A characteristic Tannenbaum thrust was the book's epigraph: ^What 
authority and show of truth/Can cunning sin cover itself withal!” 

While he was exasperated by much of what Tannenbaum had said, Greg 
deplored especially Tannenbaum’s assertion that the “Mess T. Goodal” no- 
tation, on which Greg’s claim that the Moore play had been acted was based, 
was a Collier forgery. In the company of the Deputy Keeper of the Public 
Records at the British Museum he subjected the disputed phrase to further 
scrutiny and published conclusions which again took issue with Tannen- 
baum’s. In 1981, in An Object Lesson in Shaksperean Research, Tannen- 
baum offered detailed rebuttal of these later arguments and rejected them.™ 
While Tannenbaum’s refutation is compelling, the intemperateness with 
which he put forward his convictions diminished their force. As a result 
posterity, with even fewer misgivings than Greg himself had admitted to, 
is disposed to accept as possible Shakespeare’s authorship of 147 lines of the 
Sir Thomas Moore.25 

After he became embroiled in the “Moore” controversy, much of Tannen- 
baum's research, though characterized at all times by his strict probity, was 


23 “The Unrest in Shakespearean Studies,” The Nineteenth Century ст (Feb 1927) 268. 
24 Shakspere and ‘Sir Thomas Moore’ 10, 16, 86; An Object Lesson in Shaksperean Research 5. 
23 TLS, Nov 24 1927; TLS, Dec 1 1927. 
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directed at overturning the judgment of Greg and his supporters. For ex- 
ample, his lengthy review of the New Cambridge edition of The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, which he called “а dangerous piece of work," was so 
devastating that J. Dover Wilson was made to appear an incompetent. 
In later years Tannenbaum spoke of this edition as a “pattern of perversity.” 
For their part, Greg and those allied with him in sympathy saw it as a duty 
to question anything new from Tannenbaum’s pen, whether it disagreed with 
their findings or not?" Much of their argumentation was, of necessity, ad 
hominem, since Tannenbaum left few openings to adversaries. It was the 
publication by Columbia University Press of Tannenbaum's Shakspere For- 
geries in the Revels Accounts (1928), however, which provided the battle- 
ground upon which warfare between the bibliotist and the bibliographers 
was fully joined. 

The alleged “Revels Accounts" of 1604-05 and 1611-12 have had a sing- 
ular history. "Discovered" by Peter Cunningham, a clerk in the Audit Office, 
and published by him in 1842, at first they were believed genuine. In 1868, 
though, when scholars had a chance to examine these documents, such 
reputable authorities as Halliwell-Phillipps, Sir Frederick Madden, Furness, 
and Fleay branded them spurious, a verdict which sustained the judgment 
of Richard Grant White and Julian Verplanck, American scholars who for 
some time had disputed their genuineness, on other grounds. Whether or 
not the Cunningham Papers were forgeries was a matter of importance to 
Shakespearean scholars since these accounts, purportedly the work of two 
Masters of the Revels, Edmund Tilney and George Buc, gave definitive 
proof for the dating of Othello, The Tempest, Measure for Measure, and 
The Winter's Tale, for the popularity of The Merchant of Venice, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Measure for Measure, Love's Labor Lost, and H. enry V, 
and gave information on their first Court performances. The matter seemed 
settled until 1880 when Halliwell-Phillipps, in his Memoranda on Shake- 
speare’s Comedy of ‘Measure for Measure’, revealed he had found among 
Malone's notes a transcript (Malone MS 29), prepared 2 December 1799 
(seventeen years before Cunningham was born), which contained virtually 
the same information that appeared in the dubious Revels Accounts. 
Although it seemed to vindicate the Cunningham Papers (a conclusion, 


16 "The New Cambridge Edition Shakspere and The Two Gentlemen of Verona," SAB хш 
(Jul 1938) 151-172; SAB xm (Oct 1988) 208—223; “Another Shakspere Forgery,” Modern 
Language Notes xurv (Jan 1929) 18—15. 

27 "Texts of The Gypsies Metamorphosed," PMLA хілх (Sept 1934) 963; “Editorial Notes,” 
SAB 1x (Oct 1934) 217-219. 
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incidentally, Halliwell-Phillipps could not accept), only when Ernest Law's 
Some Supposed Shakespeare Forgeries (1911) appeared was faith in them 
restored. Law based his arguments on a study of the ink used in the man- 
uscripts and on testimony of expert paleographers. Tannenbaum's disclosure 
that they were forgeries after all not only overturned Law's judgment but 
the judgment of every scholar who had relied on these manuscripts to 
sustain his own research. Realizing how unpopular his disclosures would be 
Tannenbaum had prepared his case with a thoroughness unusual even for 
him. Making judicious use of his knowledge of psychology he had pondered 
the mental state of the forger, pointing to suspicious, unnatural joinings, 
unusual stops, artificial shadings, evidence of concern about imperfections 
resulting from failure of the writing movements to register, and tbe fear 
of introducing new features seen again and again throughout the questioned 
manuscripts. To many this evidence of itself would have been thought con- 
clusive. But, typically, Tannenbaum did not rest his case on grounds which 
inexperience might dispute. Shifting tactics he remarked on the fact that in 
1818 Cunningham’s father, “Honest Allan" Cunningham, the poet, had pre- 
pared ballad forgeries to deceive R. H. Cromek. Next he remarked Peter 
Cunningham's great intimacy with that "tainted wether" J. P. Collier, the 
most celebrated forger in the annals of Elizabethan scholarship. Tannen- 
baum conjectured then that the real villain had been Collier himself, since 
portions of the manuscripts had been “corrected” to antiquated spelling, and 
letters had been traced and painstakingly drawn, hallmarks of Collier's 
work. Most damagingly he noted the presence of Collier’s telltale B’s in the 
marginal notes of the 1611-12 playlist and showed that the Malone note was 
written on paper Collier used in other correspondence, a kind of paper most 
commonly used at the British Museum between 1830 and 1844. As he 
undoubtedly foresaw, though his book had been carefully gone over by 
Joseph Q. Adams, A. H. Thorndike, E. H. C. Oliphant, Charlotte C. Stopes, 
Frederick Coykendall, and other reputable scholars, before it saw print, its 
publication occasioned an uproar. On various grounds Tucker Brooke, T. W. 
Baldwin, R. B. McKerrow, E. K. Chambers, A. E. Stamp, and, of course, 
W. W. Greg, challenged it. When, in 1930, Stamp’s The Disputed Revels 
Accounts appeared at three guineas a copy, Professor Sisson, while conceding 
that Tannenbaum’s “industrious scepticism . . . has been a valuable stimulus 
to scholarship,” declared for Greg. He opined that the matter could “now 
be considered to be finally settled, and the documents in their entirety be 
treated as authentic beyond all cavil.” ** Even Hardin Craig would find 
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“Tannenbaum’s . . case against the authenticity of the documents has suf- 
fered and the records restored in some measure to the standing given them 
by the work of Mr. Law." 3 Bristling at these dismissals of his work, to say 
nothing of Boas' previously noted assertion, "There appears to be no one 
now of repute who upholds the forgery theory except the gladiatorial Dr 
Tannenbaum of New York," Tannenbaum made a point by point refutation 
of Brooke, Baldwin, McKerrow, Stamp, and Greg in More About the Forged 
Revels Accounts (1932). Although in this book he substantiates his claim 
that his "case was not weakened one iota by Stamp or anyone else," his 
choleric tone tended to diminish the force of his scholarship. Shrewdly the 
opposition fell silent allowing the impression to emerge that the matter had 
gone in their favor. Thus scholarship today is disposed, without sufficient 
reason, to think the Revels Accounts genuine. 

Despite the unfriendly reception his work on the Moore and the Revels 
Accounts received Tannenbaum’s faith in bibliotics stayed unshaken. Among 
professional paleographers he enjoyed unrivaled esteem and his services 
were much sought after in the courts of New York and New Jersey as an 
expert in modern script. Far more meaningful to Tannenbaum, of course, 
was the esteem in which his skills were held by the Folger Library, which 
retained him to pass on the genuineness of a Folio acquisition. In 1982 the 
honorary degree of Doctor of the Humanities was given him by Lehigh Uni- 
versity, honoring him not for his distinguished work as a psychiatrist but as 
“a bibliographer and an authority on Shakespeare’s handwriting and Shake- 
speare forgeries.” In this same period he joined the faculty of Hunter College, 
teaching twice weekly, in the evening session, courses in Shakespeare. And 
there came also invitations to lecture at Columbia, the University of Chicago, 
and, most fittingly, at City College where his interest in Shakespeare began. 

Notwithstanding the obvious competence with which he defended him- 
self, controversy, to Tannenbaum, was hardly the chief pleasure to be 
derived from Shakespearean studies. He thought Shakespeare “the greatest, 
wisest, and loftiest teacher of mankind”; 81 he saw him as the “Monarch-poet 
who comprehended man more fully than any speculative philosopher, who 
entered into the souls of men as no other genius ever did, who sang the 
glory of man as only that master singer could . . . the poet of Humanity.” ?? 
He held that Shakespeare, “more than any other writer, poet, or historian 
has depicted human nature with a fidelity which defies correction and 
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exceeds all praise." 3? His foremost desire as a Shakespearean was to secure 
Shakespeare's works from the ravages of time. If а genuine Shakespeare 
holograph had appeared Tannenbaum would have been the first to cherish 
it. Yet he saw clearly it would be a heinous deception to try to settle prob- 
lems of Shakespearean scholarship by false attributions. He understood 
Collier's sick follies too well ever to have thought otherwise. While Professor 
Sisson was right when he said Tannenbaum or anyone else might be disposed 
to doubt the Revels Accounts because they seemed "too good to be true," 
Tannenbaum was just as right in thinking others, for the same reason, might 
accept them impulsively. To him it was a joy to show, from the aptness of 
the names in As You Like It, that Shakespeare was more scholarly than 
generally had been thought, or to defend him from charges of having been 
*a snob, a sycophant, and a contemner of the common people," or from 
having been a homosexual or a whoremonger.? He was never more ebul- 
lient than when securing Shakespeare's reputation against some reputed 
blemish. Yet if his inquiries told against Shakespeare the results were re- 
ported with equal honesty. Although it pained him to state of Shakespeare: 
“It is certain that he was — at least for a time — ridiculously chauvinistic 
and stupidly intolerant of foreign peoples,"?9 since his investigation led 
him to that conclusion he would not suppress it. And while it distressed him 
to believe Shakespeare an anti-Semite, he reported dutifully, “Not even once 
in all of Shakspere’s works is the term ‘Jew’ used with a respectable connota- 
tion. .. . It seems, then, though we hate to say it, — but truth is truth, — 
that in his prejudices Shakspere was the typical, arrogant, bumptious, un- 
thinking Englishman of his day whose religion and philosophy — if he had 
any — did not make him a better man." 37 Concerning the task of emending 
Shakespeare's text Tannenbaum says, "Unquestionably, many passages in 
Shakspere can be improved upon by an ingenious emendation, but scholar- 
ship frowns justly on such tamperings with the text. Emendation is justifiable 
and necessary only when the text is unintelligible or obviously incorrect." 88 
That he met these standards himself, despite the fact Professor Fairchild 
thought it necessary to exhort him not to abuse bibliotics, is attested to by 


88 From transcript of a radio broadcast, 23 April 1944, made by S. A. Tannenbaum, commem- 
orating the 380th anniversary of Shakespeare's birth. 
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this same critic's scrutiny of Tannenbaum's Tempest emendations. Of 46 
offered, Fairchild adjudged 22 "wholly sound." 3 Modern scholarship ac- 
cepts slightly less than 3796 of Theobald's emendations. At the same time it 
acknowledges that Malone alone surpassed him in his success as an emender 
of Shakespeare. It would seem evident, therefore, that if Fairchild's judgment 
may be relied on, Tannenbaum's success in emending The Tempest argues 
that, in this instance at least, he was a shrewd and cautious emender. More- 
over, there is no evidence to show that his standards elsewhere were ever 
less than Fairchild found them to be here. 

Beyond doubt Tannenbaum was dismayed at the criticism directed against 
his books on the Moore manuscript and the Revels Accounts. Evidently 
he saw that no good purpose would be served were he to involve himself 
again in full scale controversy. As "the pre-eminent authority in his special 
field” (the phrase is Professor Fairchild's) 4° it was inevitable that Tannen- 
baum would be misunderstood by those who sought, without his resources, 
to evaluate his work. Wisely he chose, therefore, to turn his attention to 
an important phase of Shakespearean scholarship which his own preliminary 
work already had taught him was neglected badly, i. e. the compilation of 
Elizabethan bibliographies. By no means did he forsake bibliotics; indeed, 
in 1933 his Shaksperean Scraps and Other Elizabethan Fragments found 
Collier's hand in several manuscripts previously thought genuine, most nota- 
bly the Simon Forman Notes, notes on the authorship of Locrine, and George- 
a-Greene, and a quarto leaf in manuscript of Marlowe's Massacre of Paris. 
Not all his conclusions were accepted, of course, though generally it was 
owned the doubts he raised showed the genuineness of these manuscripts 
was far from certain. In addition he offered regularly, in the pages of PMLA, 
Modern Language Notes, Philological Quarterly, Modern Language Review, 
Studies in Philology, and the Shakespeare Association Bulletin, brilliant 
emendations to The Tempest, Macbeth, Julius Caesar, Romeo and Juliet, 
Twelfth Night, Hamlet, Pericles, King Lear, and other plays. In 1934 he 
became the editor of the Bulletin, succeeding Paul Kaufman, with whom, in 
1924, he had been a co-founder of the Shakespeare Association of America. 
One might note here that it is no slight tribute to the esteem in which Tan- 
enbaum was held that many distinguished scholars, among them Kittredge, 
Brooke, Stoll, Harbage, W. V. O'Connor, and Merritt Hughes, were happy in 
ensuing years to appear under his editorship. 
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It was owing to his affiliation with the Bulletin that Tannenbaum took up 
the most exhausting yet fruitful labor of his scholarly life. In 1926 he began 
to prepare for the Bulletin an annual Shakespeareana bibliography. This 
work led him to see the need of related bibliographies, not only for each of 
Shakespeare's plays but for other Elizabethans and for aspects of the era 
itself. In the tradition of Theobald, Malone, White, and Dowden, he under- 
stood that a knowledge of all things Elizabethan was prerequisite to a thor- 
‚ ough knowledge of Shakespeare himself. It should be made clear, however, 
that in compiling these bibliographies Tannenbaum took one of the most 
forward steps ever to be taken in Shakespearean scholarship for they opened 
up to easy access information which before could be procured, if at all, only 
with great labor and difficulty. As a result all modern students of Elizabethan 
literature are in Tannenbaum's permanent debt. 

Tannenbaum's flood of bibliographies, paid for from his own pocket be- 
cause he could find no one to subsidize them, began in 1937 with a Marlowe 
bibliography and did not cease until two years after his death. Even then 
substantial amounts of material remained for bibliographies he had planned 
for the future on such topics as war, politics, witchcraft, folklore, law, medi- 
cine, architecture, agriculture, sports, and costuming in the Elizabethan 
period.*! In addition to 23 Shakespeareana bibliographies (1928—48), Tan- 
nenbaum prepared 47 other bibliographies (many of them well over 100 
pages) during the last twelve years of his life. Most of these bibliographies 
related to Shakespeare's contemporaries but among them were bibliogra- 
phies for Macbeth, King Lear, Troilus and Cressida, Othello, The Merchant 
of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, and the Sonnets. Starting in 1943 he was assisted 
in this work by his second wife, Dorothy Rosenzweig Tannenbaum, who co- 
edited 16 of the bibliographies, completing those on Herrick and Romeo 
and Juliet after her husband's death.*? Few realize that, apart from the assist- 
ance he received from his wife, Tannenbaum’s bibliographies were entirely 
the result of his own industry. He once estimated that in preparing them he 
examined personally the indices and contents of more than two million books 
and journals borrowed from archives throughout the world. Often the books 
and periodicals he consulted lacked indices so that he had to leaf through 
them painstakingly. Then he labored ceaselessly "transcribing the descrip- 
tions on cards in the long hours of the night and far into the morning." He 
was able to find time for such a prodigious undertaking only by keeping him- 
self on a perfectly disciplined schedule. 

41 "Announcement, SAB xvi (Apr 1942) 122. 
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Despite the staggering demands the bibliographies made on his time, 
Tannenbaum kept every new work relating to Shakespeare under full sur- 
veillance. This task perhaps was complicated rather than simplified by the 
fact his status as a bibliographer prompted publishers from every quarter to 
send to him copies of works germane to his interests. Yet exhaustive reviews 
came continually from his pen. His comments on the Furness variorum 
editions, the New Cambridge edition, В. B. Lewis’ The Shakespeare Docu- 
ments, and Oscar Campbell's Shakespeare's Satire were as devastating in 
their way as Theobald's Shakespeare Restored had been as an assessment 
of Pope's scholarship. Even when the scholars whose books he reviewed 
had his high personal regard, his stern dedication to truth would not permit 
him to overlook any error or misstatement about matters Shakespearean, as 
such friends as R. B. Lewis could aver. Invariably the errors he cited were 
past dispute, a fact which must have left more than one erring editor beside 
himself with frustration. This undeviating devotion to honesty makes all the 
more extraordinary, therefore, his tribute to Hyder E. Rollins’s variorum edi- 
tion of the Sonnets. Stating that “Even after a careful search I have found 
not a single typographical error or erroneous reference,” — a statement 
without precedent in Tannenbaum’s critical writings — he pronounced 
Rollins “one of the best qualified and most scrupulously scientific scholars 
in America.” The edition itself he found “An imperishable monument to 
Shakspere, to the sonnets, and to Dr Rollins.” 44 Tannenbaum's tribute to 
Rollins's scholarship is but one of many accolades criticism has given this 
almost impeccable editor. It is significant, therefore, that in 1930, at a time 
when Tannenbaum had met the stern censure of British critics, Rollins, even 
then a scholar of lofty repute, had shown sufficient confidence in Tannen- 
baum to let his name be coupled with his as co-editor of an edition of 
Randolph’s The Drinking Academy. In April 1958, three months before he 
died, Rollins told the present writer that Һе believed that while Tannenbaum 
sometimes was at fault in airing his views splenetically his scholarship itself 
was essentially sound. 

In 1934 an interviewer said of Tannenbaum: “His eyes dance like the 
lights in a perfect diamond. He walks fast, and talks fast.” 45 Zeal and in- 
dustry, indeed, were characteristic of Tannenbaum to the last months of 
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his life. Students and scholars who came to his home to consult his library 
(at one time estimated to contain 15,000 items of Shakespeareana) found 
him in his later years a twinkling, brown eyed man, medium in height and 
build, his somewhat Slavic face evincing constant alertness, the powerful 
magnifying glass he carried always in his pocket constantly being produced 
to call attention to some feature of a manuscript which he wished a visitor 
to notice. In summer, invariably hatless, he would be seen hustling into 
libraries and rare book shops seeking elusive information for the great net- 
work of bibliographies constantly taking shape under his hand. Much as 
he cherished his work, however, and welcomed the chance to aid other 
scholars — “He was of course notoriously generous — very kind to younger 
students," Hardin Craig has said of him — 46 as old age overtook him Tan- 
nenbaum showed increasing concern that the best portions of his library 
should be preserved intact, mindful no doubt of the fate that had befallen 
the libraries of Theobald and others. Thus it happened that in 1947 he 
yielded to the pleas of Professors Phillips Russell, Hardin Craig, and George 
Coffin Taylor, to transfer his library to the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, the purchase financed by New York alumni of that university 
led by Tames L. Harrison, Alfred W. Haywood, and William A. Whitaker. 
Known now as "The Tannenbaum Shakespeare Collection" — a selection 
of more than 3000 books and pamphlets — the acquisition gave North Caro- 
lina an array of Shakespeare holdings few American libraries can match. 
Among its rarities are Gerard Langbaine's An Account of the English Dra- 
matic Poets (1691), a copy of the first American edition of Shakespeare's 
poems (1807), and many rare copies of limited editions of Tannenbaum's 
own books, and those of Halliwell-Phillipps, Lidell, and others. Although 
primarily a research collection, offering particular emphasis on the fields of 
bibliography, reference, criticism, and biography, the collection includes 
an unusual number of books concerned with the mental attitudes of Shake- 
speare’s characters, a matter that should surprise no one who recalls that 
Tannenbaum's career in psychology began with an article on such a topic.*" 
It should be noted here that the North Carolina library was not the only 
library to profit from Tannenbaum's industry. Through many years it was 
his faithful practice to send gift copies of each of his works to various libraries 
in America and England. Among the American libraries benefiting from 
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this kindness were The New York Public Library and Harvard College 
Library. 

In October 1947 Tannenbaum resigned the editorship of the Shakespeare 
Association Bulletin. Since the previous August severe arterio-sclerosis had 
kept him confined to his bed. The following April the Bulletin published a 
selected bibliography of his works, listing 57 books (including the Elizabe- 
than bibliographies) and 200 articles and reviews, most of which dealt with 
Shakespeare or some related phase of Elizabethan scholarship. But the old 
warrior who worked so relentlessly to prepare bibliographies of other writers 
was unable to scan this list and reminisce about battles fought and victories 
won. Even his Bible was put aside, though throughout his life he had read 
it faithfully, insisting "No man can be culturally complete unless he knows 
both the Bible and Shakspere." When death came on 31 October 1948 he 
had been for some fifteen months unaware of his surroundings. 

Of Samuel Aaron Tannenbaum, Joseph Quincy Adams once said, "He 
renders valuable service in that — if I may use Bacon's phrase — he rings 
the bell to call the wits together; he directs anew critical attention to the 
documents he challenges, and forces a careful consideration of their genuine- 
ness." 48 Professor Fairchild once acknowledged: “Every serious student of 
Shakespeare is deeply in his debt.” *? Such praise of Tannenbaum was not 
frequent during the years when he was “fluttering the dovecotes of the 
scholarly world" 50 with his audacious attacks on documents many scholars 
were reluctant to question. Another early tribute came in 1927 from the New 
York Times, which noted that Tannenbaum could have thrilled the literary 
world if he had verified Shakespeare’s hand in the Moore play, but con- 
cluded: “Like the true artist, he is able to resist this popular clamor and 
remain an unhonored prophet both at home and abroad.” 51 Surely the time 
has come for others to concede the good sense inherent in these tributes to 
Tannenbaum. Àn important step in that direction, indeed, was taken recently 
by the dean of American Shakespearean critics. Weighing Tannenbaum's 
achievements Hardin Craig remarks: “His attitude was critical, and I under- 
stand it better now than I did then. I think he objected to scholarship that 
was without foundation in fact, and he therefore stressed accuracy. He was 
right of course, since our scholarship is still too speculative. The study of the 
humanities must not be a priori, that is, habitually so, and I rather think he 
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saw that." 5? Certainly Tannenbaum could have asked for nothing more than 
to be remembered as the man these words describe. Because of his scrupulous 
regard for truth he sacrificed popular favor and left himself open to critical 
rebuke. Yet he can never have failed to realize that a time would come when 
truth would prevail and that when it did his name would be enrolled fore- 
most among its partisans. 


А BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLISHED 
WRITINGS OF SAMUEL AARON TANNENBAUM, 1911-1950 


THE following compilation is an extension of Dorothy R. Tannenbaum's 
"Bibliography of Works by Samuel A. Tannenbaum," published in the 
Shakespeare Association Bulletin (XXIII No 2, Apr 1948, 87-94). A total of 
257 entries appeared in the earlier bibliography. 

Names of authors of translated works are given in parentheses following 
the English titles. Titles of works reviewed by Professor Tannenbaum follow 
the entries. The Shakespeare Association Bulletin has been cited in this bibli- 


ography as SAB. 


"Freud's ‘Apprehension Neurosis.” American 
Medicine n s ут No 12 (Dec 1911) 633-643 


Translation. “Obsessive Doubts” (Wm. Stekel). 
American Medicine n s уш No 10 (Oct 1913) 
665-682 

Abridged and annotated. 


“Milton’s Starre-ypointing Pyramid.” Dial 55 
(Nov 16, 1913) 401 


Translation. “The Masked Piety of the Neu- 
rotic” (Wm. Stekel). American Medicine ns 
тх No 3 (Mar 1914) 158-162 

Abridged and annotated. 


Translation. “Masked Homosexuality” (Wm. 
Stekel). American Medicine n s x No 8 (Aug 
1914) 530-537 

Annotated. 


“Heart of Shakespeares Mystery.” Dial 50 
(Jun 16, 1914) 494-499 


"Logic and Anti-Psychoanalysis.” American 
Medicine xx No 6 (Jun 1914) 412-415 


"The Whole Truth About Fee-Splitting." 
American Medicine ns x No 4 (Apr 1915) 
223—229 


“Psychoanalysis De-Sexualized.” 
Medicine ns x No 12 (Dec 1915) 910-913 


“Eddyism, or Christian Science, Considered 
Medically, Legally, and Economically.” Amer- 
ican Medicine ns xx No 1 (Jan 1916) 39-48 


“Baconian Antics — Coriolanus’s Slip of 
Memory.” Dial 60 (Feb 17, 1916) 153-155 


“Hamlet and the Advancement of Learning.” 
Dial 60 (Мау 25, 1918) 497-498 


“Slips of the Tongue in Shakspere.” Dial 61 
(Aug 15, 1916) 89-91 


“Some Current Misconceptions of Psycho- 
analysis.” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology xu No 6 (Feb 1918) 390-422 


Translation. "Analysis of а Case of Bird Pho- 
bia" (Wm. Stekel). Psyche and Eros 1 No 2 
(Sept— Oct 1920) 65—75 


Review. Psyche and Eros I No 2 (Sept — Oct 
1920) 124-125 

Der Vaginismus и. die ehen perverser Maenner 
(Eugen Fried). 
Review. Psyche and Eros x No 2 (Sept — Oct 
1920) 126 

Determinism, Conduct and Fear Psychology (Theo- 
dore Schroeder). 
Translation. Psyche and Eros 1 No 2 (Sept – 
Oct 1920) 128 


Review by M. Kritzler of Die Geschlechtskaete der 
Frau (Wm. Stekel). 
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Review. Psyche and Eros 1 No 2 (Sept — Oct 
1920) 125 
A New Conception of Asthma (Mark I. Knapp). 


Translation. Psyche and Eros 1 No 2 (Sept — 
Oct 1920) 123-124 

Review by Wm. Stekel. Suggestion et Autosug- 
gestion (С. Н. Baudouin). 
Translation. “Visualized Locutions” (J. Marci- 
nowski). Psyche and Eros x No 2 (Sept — Oct 
1920) 117-119 


Review. Psyche and Eros п No 1 (Jan — Feb 


1921) 57—58 
"Analysis of a Case of War Neurosis” (К. M. 
Bowman). 


Review. Psyche and Eros п No 1 (Jan — Feb 


1921) 56—57 
A Clinical Study of Some Mental Contents in Epi- 
leptic Attacks (L. P. Clark). 


Review. Psyche and Eros п No 1 (Jan ~ Feb 
1921) 50 
Descriptive Psychology and Medicine (C. 1. 
Dana). 
Translation. “A Disturbance in Eating Anal- 
” (Wm. Stekel). Psyche and Eros п No 1 
(Jan — Feb 1921) 44-46 


Review. Psyche and Eros п No 1 (Jan – Feb 
1921) 50 

“How ‘Stimulus and Reaction’ Explain Levitation 
Dreams" (L. H. Horton). 


Translation. Psyche and Eros п No 1 (Јар – 


Feb 1921) 55 
Review by Wm. Stekel of Les Medications Psy- 
chologiques (P. Janet). 


Review. Psyche and Eros п No 1 (Jan – Feb 


1921) 51 
“The Pathology and Treatment af Insomnia in 
Fatigue and Allied States" (J. T. MacCurdy). 


Review. Psyche and Eros п No 1 (Jan ~ Feb 
1921) 47—49 
Sleep Walking and Moon Walking (J. Sadger). 


Review. Psyche and Eros п No 1 (Jan ~ Feb 
1921) 50 
“A Subconscious Phenomenon” (C. E. Cory). 


Review. Psyche and Eros п No 1 (Jan — Feb 
1921) 52-53 


"Zu Freuds analytischer Untersuchungsmethode 
des Zahleneinfalls” (R. Schneider). 


Review. Psyche and Eros п No 2 (Mar — Apr 
1921) 124 

Amnesia — The Suboonscious Warehouse (]. A. 
Gilbert). 
Review. Psyche and Eros п No 2 (Mar — Apr 
1921) 126 


Backache Due to Neurological Conditions (С. 
Rosenheck). 
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Review. Psyche and Eros п No 2 (Mar — Apr 
1921) 120 


“The Case of Jack — The Case of Jim" (D. W. 
Fay). 


Review. Psyche and Eros п No 2 (Mar — Apr 
1921) 193 
Children's Dreams (C. W. Kimmins). 


Translation. Psyche and Eros n No 2 (Mar ~ 
Apr 1921) 124 


Review by Wm. Stekel of Die Hysterie oder 
sogenannte psychogene Neurose (О. Lessing). 


Review. Psyche and Eros п No 2 (Mar – Apr 
1921) 121 
The Mental Health of the Child. (C. E. Carter). 


Review. Psyche and. Eros No 2 (Mar — Арг 
1921) 122-123 


One Unexpected Cause of the World Neuroses 
(J. M. Beck). 
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Parallel Between Dreams and Psychoses (С. Boul- 
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Review. Psyche and Eros п No 2 (Mar — Apr 
1921) 123 


Transient Heterophoria and Strabismus in Neu- 
rasthenics (С. S. Barnes). 
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Translation. "The Symbols of Freemasonry" 
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"Physician's Recantation of his Faith in Psy- 
choanalysis." Current Opinion 75 (June 1922) 
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“Commonplace Mistakes in Psychic Function- 
ing.” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychol- 
ogy хуш No 3 (Oct - Dec 1923) 246-257 
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" ‘Interpreting’ a Compulsion Neurosis.” Jour- 
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“A Missing Autograph of Sh ” Times 
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“Book Titles from Shakspere.” SAB vx No 4 
(Oct 1931) 177 


“A Correction.” SAB ут No 4 (Oct 1931) 177 


“Othello, IIT, ili, 455.” SAB rx No З (Jul 1934) 
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"Almost Right [Shak e's Coat-of-Arms].” 
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Review. SAB x1 No 1 (Jan 1936) 58 
Shakespeare's. Cdsarbild (Lorenz Morsbach). 
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Specimens of Sixteenth Century English Hand- 
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"Tho American Way.” SAB xm No 3 (Jul 
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Henry Fielding's Lost Play Deborah, 
or A Wife for You All (1733) 


Consisting Partly of Facts and Partly 
of Observations upon Them 


By EDGAR V. ROBERTS, Hunter College 


LOST WORK, even by a minor writer, always arouses some curiosity; 

when the author whose work is lost is a major figure like Fielding, the 

whole body of English literature is the less. Yet, on April 6 1733, Fielding's 

play Deborah, or A Wife for You All was performed at the Theatre Royal in 

Drury Lane, and no record exists that it was ever performed again. The play 
was apparently never published, and no manuscript has been found. 

All evidence about Deborah indicates that it was “slight,” 1 hastily com- 
posed, and probably derivative. Its preservation would presumably have 
. added little to Fielding's reputation, or may actually have detracted from it. 
But still, the loss piques the imagination, and one begins to wonder what 
can be known about the play and what it could have shown about Fielding 
near the mid-point of his career as a dramatist. The following study, to bor- 
row from one of Fielding’s own chapter headings, will consist “partly of 
facts, and partly of observations upon them” (Tom Jones XV x). The result, 
it is hoped, may prove useful to readers of eighteenth-century literature. 

That Fielding actually wrote Deborah is authenticated by two extant 
contemporary newspaper notices and by Genest’s English Stage, published 
100 years later. The Daily Post of March 30 1733 advertised a performance 
of Fielding’s Miser for the benefit of Miss Catherine Raftor on April 6, 

: To which will be added a new Farce of one Act (never perform’d before) 
cald А WIFE FOR YOU ALL Written by the author of the Miser. The 
principal Parts to be perform’d by Mr. Johnson, Mr. Griffin, Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Shepard, Mr. Stoppelaer, Miss Raftor, Mrs. Mullart, and Miss Mann. 


In The Daily Advertiser of April 6, under “News from the THEaTrES,” there 
appeared this notice, which accounts for our calling the play Deborah: 


At the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane, The MISER. With a New Farce, 
cal'd DEBORAH, or a WIFE for you ALL. 


1 Wilbur L. Cross, The History of Henry Fielding (New Haven 1918) т 148. 


2 This complete cast list is in Arthur Н. Scouten, The London Stage, 1660-1800, Part 3: 1729- 
1747 (Carbondale 1961) I 285. I am further indebted to Professor Scouten, who copied this 
reference for me from the Burney Collection of newspapers in the British Museum. 
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The only other information surviving about Fielding’s lost play is in the 
third volume of Genest.? Since he provided the names of four characters in 
the drama and the actors who took their parts, Genest is extremely helpful; 
in fact, without his information it would be impossible to make any exten- 
sive conjectures about the play. Apparently the scene was a justice's court- 
room, for [Benjamin] Griffin, we learn, took the part of "Justice Mittimus" 
(also the name of the principal justice in Theophilus Cibber’s pantomime 
The Harlot's Progress, which had been performed at Drury Lane three times 
since March 31, including the night before Deborah *); [Benjamin] Johnson 
acted "Lawyer Trouble"; [Josias] Miller was "Alexander Whittle"; and Miss 
[Catherine] Raftor performed the title role of "Deborah." Genest also stated 
that Deborah was performed “but once,” an assertion that is supported by 
the absence of any further advertisements for it in the newspapers. Curiously, 
while the advance bill in The Daily Post of March 30 gave the names of eight 
actors, Genest gave only these four. His source is apparently lost, but the 
wording of his entry suggests that he was relying upon a playbill from a 
newspaper of April 6. Regrettably, we cannot know whether his souxce listed 
eight (or more) actors or only four; in view of the larger cast list in The 
Daily Post of March 30, however, it is probably best to assume that Genest 
provided only a selection from the larger cast. 

Barring the discovery of a long-lost manuscript of the play, these three 
sources provide all the descriptive information about Deborah likely to be 
acquired, and any further statements on the subject must therefore remain 
conjectural. But a good deal of outside evidence can be brought to bear upon 
the problem in order to permit fuller conjectures than have previously been 
made. The information contained in the three sources, combined with a 
study of (a) Fielding's treatment of similar characters and scenes elsewhere 
in his works, and (b) the types of roles commonly taken by the actors who 
performed in Deborah, will point toward reasonable and fairly obvious con- 
clusions about the plot and tone of the play. My aim is to show that, even 
if a manuscript of the play is never discovered, many of the play's significant 
details are virtually knowable in the light of Fielding's usual artistic practices. 

Two previous conjectures should first be examined. Professor Cross 
(т 146, ш 297) apparently knew only the entry in Genest, but, basing his 
guess upon his knowledge of Catherine Raftor (later Mrs Clive), who was 
known primarily as a singing actress, he suggested that Deborah was a 


8 Rev John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage from the Restoration in 1660 to 1830 
(Bath 1832) ш 871. 


4 Scouten 1 283—285. 
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ballad opera. Since the play was performed only once, on her benefit night, 
and since her role ( Lappet) in the evening's main bill, Fielding's Miser, was 
without song, there is good reason to admit Cross's conclusion that “she 
needed a musical piece in order to display her full talent." At least, it is 
difficult to believe that an afterpiece written specifically for her benefit 
would have contained no songs. 

The other acceptable conjecture is that Fielding intended his play to be 
compared with the Handel-Humphreys oratorio Deborah, perhaps as a bur- 
lesque.5 This oratorio had been first performed at the King's Theatre in the 
Haymarket (the "Opera House") on March 17 1733, with the Italian singers 
Strada and Senesino singing in English. Unfortunately, not only was the 
work generally esteemed a failure, but Handel had doubled the ordinary 
ticket prices for the performances, to the great consternation of those regular 
ticket-holders who stormed the Opera House on the first night to gain en- 
trance.? To compound his problems, Handel became the target of many a 
satiric thrust. A widely known epigram in The Bee, for example," regarded 
him in the same light as the prime minister Walpole, who just three days 
before the first performance of the oratorio had introduced his much- 
criticized Excise Bill on tobacco and wine (Dean, 236). Because the two 
men had ventured to increase the costs of public pleasures, they were pic- 
tured as conspirators "in a Scheme of Excise" against the English people, 
and the epigram celebrated the fact that their attempts had failed. Since 
Fielding had been a friend of the political Opposition, and was also at this 
time a foe of the sensibility that supported opera and oratorio, it seems clear 
that his selection of the title Deborah marked his play as part of the literary 
reaction to Handel, and, perhaps indirectly, to Walpole. 

These facts lead to two important conclusions. First, they suggest that 
Fielding wrote Deborah hastily (twenty days elapsed between the first 
performance of Handel's oratorio and Miss Raftor's benefit night). Second, 
they make it probable that Fielding's play referred at least once to Handel's 
raising of the ticket prices; any reference to Walpole's Excise Bill would 
most probably have been by implication only.® Also in mockery of Handels 


5 Cross 1 148. See also F. Homes Dudden, Henry Fielding: His Life, Works, and Times (Oxford 
1952) 1 122; Robert Manson Myers, Handel's Messiah, A Touchstone of Taste (New York 1948) 
48-44; Winton Dean, Handel's Dramatic Oratorios and Masques (London 1959) 286. 

6 Dean, 238. 

7 This epigram is reproduced twice in Otto Erich Deutsch, Handel: A Documentary Biography 
(London 1955) 309, 818. 

8 Though at the Little Theatre in the Haymarket in 1731 and 1786-37 Fielding was a virtual 
spokesman for the Opposition, from 1732 to 1735, when he was principally affiliated with the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane (where Deborah was acted), his plays were largely non-political; 
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oratorio (in view of Cross’s assertion that Deborah was a ballad opera) the 
likelihood is great that Miss Raftor sang some of her songs in imitation of 
the presumably accented English of Strada and Senesino.? I consider it 
unlikely, however, that Fielding had either time or inclination to write a 
close parody of Humphreys’ wordbook to Deborah; not only is the subject 
material bloodthirsty,!° but Fielding would probably not have written a 
burlesque of a sacred story. He would not, however, have hesitated to mock 
the Handel-Humphreys oratorio in the ways I have stated and in others 
which I will later suggest. But whatever the satire, it should be borne in 
mind throughout that the play, a one-act afterpiece, was brief. 

Of course, we cannot know what Fielding actually did with Deborah, 
but we can know with some assurance what he might have done. Genest's 
cast list is invaluable here, for the names "Justice Mittimus" and "Lawyer 
Trouble" direct attention toward law and trial scenes. Luckily, since Field- 
ing was interested in law before 1738, and since he wrote his novels when 
he was a practicing attorney and magistrate, he created many situations in- 
volving law — so many, in fact, that a prototype justice-court scene, includ- 
ing his characterization of justices and lawyers, may be established. 

With few exceptions (like the justice in Amelia XII vii), he treated 
legal men satirically. Some dishonest justices are Justice Squeezum in Rape 
Upon Rape (1730), Sir John Bindover in The Authors Farce (1734),™ 
the pantomime justice in Tumble-Down Dick (1736), Justice Frolick 
in Joseph Andrews (IV v), the other, unamed, justice in Joseph 
Andrews (II xi), and Jonathan Thrasher, Esq in Amelia (I ii). Each of 
these characters (with the possible exception of Sir John) misuses his office 
outrageously: self-interest, self-deception, ignorance of the law, venality, 


see Sheridan Baker, "Political Allusion in Fielding's Author's Farce, Mock Doctor, and Tumble- 
Down Dick,” PMLA иххуп (1962) 221—231. Interestingly, Fielding’s only political play in these 
years, Don Quixote in England (1734), which contained an exposé of fraudulent election 
practices, was acted at the Little Theatre in the Haymarket, but never at Drury Lane. 


9 Miss Raftor was well known for her ability to mimic Italian singers. See Cross т 146 and 369- 
870. Horace Walpole saw her performance in Fielding’s Miss Lucy in Town (1742) and singled 
her out for her “admirable” burlesque imitation of the Italian singer “the Muscovita” (Cross 1 
869). 

10 The plot of the oratorio, adapted by Samuel Humphreys from Judges 4, is as follows: Deb- 
orah, the Israelite Judge and Prophetess, predicts that Sisera, military leader of the Canaanite 
armies opposing Israel, will be Killed by a woman. After a “slanging match” between the 
priests of Jehovah and Baal, the E armies flght a battle (between acts) won by the 
Israelites. Afterwards it is disclosed that Deborah's prophecy has been fulfilled: Jael, wife of 
Heber the Kenite, has hurled a spear through Sisera's head. The oratorio closes with Deborah's 
prediction that future generations will remember Jael for her valor. See Dean, 236. 


11 Sir John, modeled upon Sir John Gonson, the real-life “harlot-hunting justice,” replaced 
“Murder-text,” the Pres an Parson of the 1780 version. 
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and hypocrisy are common to all, but love of justice is possessed by none. 
The character Jourdain in The Old Debauchees, though not a justice during 
the play, perhaps best describes a major "requirement" for one of Fielding's 
justices: discussing his life in England, Jourdain states, “I settled there, 
renounced my religion, and was made a justice of peace" (I x). 

The same characteristics are apparent in the pettifogging lawyers that 
Fielding introduced in his works: Brief in Don Quixote in England (1734), 
Wormwood in An Old Man Taught Wisdom (1735), Scout in Joseph 
Andrews (IV iii), and the Somersetshire lawyer (whom Fielding calls the 
"Petty-fogger") in Tom Jones (VIII viii). Fielding's most complicated law- 
yer is Dowling, an implied exception to the general rule, who "had not 
divested himself of humanity by being an attorney" (Tom Jones XII x). 
But, since he separates his human and legal obligations, Dowling is perfectly 
willing to serve as an evil agent; for this reason he is potentially the most 
dangerous of all in Fielding's rogues' gallery of legal characters. 

Little needs to be said about the subsidiary legal personages who people 
Fielding's justice-court scenes: frequently the clerks know more law than 
do the justices, or at least they seem to be more cognizant of judicial proce- 
dure, but they are equally adept at serving themselves. In the same vein, the 
constables and watchmen are agents for the illegal apprehension of the inno- 
cent, and also bear false witness. 

This generally satiric picture of the legal profession and the agents of the 
law permits the assumption that Fielding’s legal characters in Deborah were 
cuts off the same stalk, for even if “Mittimus” and “Trouble” did not have 
the suggestive tag names, it is unlikely that Fielding, particularly if he was 
writing in haste, would have varied the characterization of legal dishonesty 
to which he adhered so consistently elsewhere. 

Naturally enough, whenever Fielding pictured justice in operation, he 
was at pains to demonstrate that the law is subject to human corruption, and 
that place and money rather than innocence and truth gain sway in the 
world as it is constituted. In his typical trial scene, therefore, there are two 
satirical conclusions: first, the guilty go free, and, second, the innocent are 
convicted; these occurrences happen infallibly unless some external force, 
like Worthy in Rape Upon Rape and the unnamed squire and Squire Booby 
in Joseph Andrews (II xi, VI v), intervenes. The scene displays, first, the 
Justice and his clerk, seated together behind a table, with “pen, ink, paper, 
&c.”; 12 then a constable, sometimes assisted by a watchman, brings in the 


12 Rape Upon Rape, scene direction to II i. 
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defendants, usually including a principal character in the drama or novel 
(e. g., Ramble, Adams, Fanny, Joseph, Booth). Though frequently either the 
constable or the watchman is a major witness against the defendants, there 
are also other witnesses. 

In rough outline, the action of Fielding's typical trial scene is this: the 
Justice orders his clerk to draw up a writ of mittimus against the defendants, 
based upon the depositions of the relevant witnesses. Typical "crimes" are 
assault, theft, street-walking, violating the peace, fornication, "a kind of 
felonious larcenous thing" (i. e., Joseph picks a twig for Fanny), and rape. 
If the defendants who are actually guilty can demonstrate that they are of 
high station, or if they offer a bribe, the Justice usually releases them im- 
mediately regardless of their guilt; if they are obviously poor, though inno- 
cent, the Justice signs the writ of mittimus committing them to jail either 
to await future trial or to receive punishment. 

In view of this typical trial scene, it seems a reasonable conclusion that 
the action of Deborah was similar. Justice Mittimus of course would have 
presided, and at least two of the male actors would have served as clerk and 
constable. The fourth legal character would have been Johnson as Lawyer 
Trouble. Of the other four characters, including Deborah, two would prob- 
ably have been defendants and two witnesses. Most likely Deborah was the 
major defendant, with whom most of the play would have been concerned. 
Indeed, if Fielding intended to burlesque the Handel oratorio in any way, a 
comic method might have been to reverse the role of his heroine: from that of 
judge and prophetess in the oratorio to that of defendant in the burlesque.'? 

The male actors in Fielding's Deborah could easily have performed roles 
like those I have described. Of those whose parts are known, both Griffin 
(Mittimus) and Miller (Whittle) had performed exaggerated character types 
in earlier plays by Fielding. Griffin was a well-known character actor who, 
in the words of David Erskine Baker, had "gained great applause, and estab- 
lished a character to himself in the cast of parts which he commonly per- 
formed; which were always in low comedy, and mostly in the testy old 
men." 24 He had created the leading role in The Miser, to which Deborah 
was an afterpiece. Miller had taken the earlier role of Sir Apish Simple in 
Fielding's first play, Love in Several Masques (1728). Though Johnson 
(Trouble) had not originated any earlier roles for Fielding, he had been a 
successful character actor since the turn of the century: he had performed 


18 Witness also Fielding’s method of burlesque in The Covent-Garden Tragedy (1732), Tumble- 
Down Dick (1786), and Eurydice (1787). 


1* Biographia Dramatica (Dublin 1782) x 201. 
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one of the gravediggers in Hamlet, for example,'5 and in 1699 he created the 
role of Smugler in Farquhar's Constant Couple. ‘ 

The roles taken by the other two male actors are not known, but the first 
of these, Charles Shepard or Shepherd, was apparently a character actor of 
the same caliber as Griffin, Miller, and Johnson. Shepard had been a mainstay 
of the Drury-Lane company since early in 1715, specializing in roles like 
Waitwell in The Way of the World, Bardolph in Henry IV, Part II, Stephano 
in The Tempest, and Sir Tunbelly Clumsey in Vanbrugh's Relapse." Field- 
ing gave him the old man's role in three plays: Old Laroon in The Old 
Debauchees (1732), Sir Jasper in The Mock Doctor (1732), and Goodwill 
in An Old Man Taught Wisdom (1735). The theatre-historian William Rufus 
Chetwood, who had apparently seen him perform, referred slightingly to 
him, though not by name,!? and a certain John Williams implied that he was 
inferior to the great farceur William Penkethman, a comparison which should 
not be called invidious.!? 

The last and perhaps the most important male actor, from the standpoint 
of theatrical history, was the Irish tenor Michael Stoppelaer, or Stopler, who, 
along with Miss Raftor and Miss Mann, was at the time one of the younger 
performers in the cast. Stoppelaer apparently began his London career in 
1729. In 1731 Fielding selected him for the revised part of Owen in The 
Grub-Street Opera, and when the Haymarket Company of Comedians went 
to Drury Lane in the autumn of 1781, Stoppelaer went with them, though 
he also continued to act at Goodman's Fields. During the following four 
years, he sang in four of Fielding's ballad operas, originating the roles of 
Lovemore, Leander, and Valentine, and also singing the role of Signior 
Opera in the revision of The Author's Farce, as he had in the first version. 
Among his other roles was “Beau Mordecai,” the harlot-keeping Jew in 
Theophilus Cibber's Harlot’s Progress. After 1735, when he was alternating 
between Drury Lane and Covent Garden, Stoppelaer began singing in works 
by Handel. The many operatic airs for males that Fielding used in his 
ballad operas are there chiefly because Stoppelaer could sing them. Though 


15 Emmett L. Avery, ed, The London Stage, 1660—1800, Part 2: 1700—1799 (Carbondale 1960) 
п 990. 

19 William Archer, ed, George Farquhar (New York 1049) 42. Among Johnson's many other 
roles were Morose, Corbaccio, and Ananias (Avery п 1011-1013). 

11 Avery 1 344; Scouten т 136; Sybil Rosenfeld, Strolling Players & Drama in the Provinces, 
1660-1765 (Cambridge, England 1989) 269-270. 

18 A General History of the Stage (1749) 198. Cited in Rosenfeld 280. 

19 Rosenfeld 282-283. 


?0 Scouten т 448—449; also Dr Charles Burney, А General History of Music (New York 1957) 
u 791. 
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Fielding did not create any unique characterizations for him, Stoppelaer 
seems to have been versatile as a comic, operatic, and ballad-singing actor. 

Of the actresses, it is known only that Miss Raftor took the role of Deborah. 
But a fair idea of the types of roles usually performed by the other two 
actresses can be gained by similar brief reference to their careers. Mrs Eliza- 
beth Mullart, with her husband William Mullart, acted in many of Fielding's 
plays until 1735, when she and her husband went to Covent Garden, where 
they were regular performers into the 1740s. Though she was a versatile 
actress who performed roles such as Emilia in Othello, the Player Queen in 
Hamlet, and Cleopatra in Dryden’s All For Love,” she was apparently adept 
at taking boisterously farcical parts. Fielding created Dollalolla for her in 
Tom Thumb; in The Covent-Garden Tragedy (1732) she acted Stormandra, 
one of the prostitutes; and she performed as Mrs Moneywood in The Author's 
Farce. In Theophilus Cibber's Harlot Progress, Mrs Mullart acted Madam 
Decoy, the bawd; an idea of her physical appearance in one of her less attrac- 
tive roles may therefore be gained by a look at Plate I of Hogarth's Harlot's 
Progress, for she apparently was made up to resemble the bawd in the print.?? 

Also in the same production of The Harlof's Progress, as one of "several 
Ladies of Pleasure," was Miss Mann, at the time a neophyte at Drury Lane, 
who was principally a dancer in the pantomimes and entertainments per- 
formed there, and who continued in this capacity for many years. Prior to 
Deborah, her most extensive speaking role seems to have been Molly Brazen 
in The Beggars Opera.” 

The foregoing account of these actors and actresses permits the assump- 
tion that Fielding would probably have written parts for them in Deborah 
like those they usually performed: either comic or farcical character types, 
acting out a travesty in the usual Fielding manner upon trials in a justice- 
court. The most difficult roles in Deborah to make inferences about are those 
taken by Stoppelaer and Miss Mann. Since he was a younger actor among all 
the more seasoned ones, however, Stoppelaer might have been given one of 
the more "straight" roles — perhaps that of the clerk. Miss Mann could prob- 


21 Professor Scouten does not list William Mullart as an actor after the 1742—1748 season, and 
Sybil Rosenfeld notes that a newspaper advertisement referred to him as the "late" in 1745 
(though, strangely, his name also appeared in a Bristol advertisement in 1746). Mrs Mullart 
Td in a benefit at Covent Garden on May 4 1744 but appears to have stopped acting after 
this time. See Rosenfeld 240; Scouten п 1108. 

22 Scouten п 949, 085; Rosenfeld 230. 

28 Theophilus Cibber, The Harlot's Progress (1733) p 5. This work is rare. І have used the 
copy belonging to the Yale University Library, but this copy is a photoduplication of the copy 
in the Boston Public Library. 

24 Scouten 1 256. 
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ably (a) have acted the part of a defendant, without a chance to say much 
in her own behalf, whose case would have been heard before Deborah's, or 

' (b) have been a witness who had at the most a short speech or two. In a 
one-act farce, it seems unlikely that hers would have been a role sufficiently 
developed to serve as a foil to the heroine. i 

Since in the play entitled Deborah the title role would probably have been 
the most complex, a fairly detailed examination of the roles usually per- 
formed in Fielding’s plays by Catherine Raftor is necessary. This examina- 
tion will, I hope, iluminate both the probable character of Deborah and thé 
nature of her part in the trial scene. During her years at the Theatre Royal 
in Drury Lane, where she began her career in about 1797,25 Catherine 
("Kitty") Raftor Clive became one of the famous comic actresses of the 
eighteenth century, particularly because of her performances in “ballad 
farces and songs of humour.” # Dr Johnson attested that as a comic actress 
“she was a better romp than апу... [he] ever saw in nature.” 2” She was of 

_ course a favorite of Fielding, who wrote many comic-satiric parts for her at 
Drury Lane between 1732 and 1737: he created the role of Lappet in The 
Miser specifically for her; in The Lottery (1732) he gave her the part of an 
ingénue who quickly loses her innocence, and, in An Old Man Taught Wis- 
dom (1735), he gave her a virtually identical role; for The Mock Doctor 
(1732) he made her a shrewish wife (Dorcas) who had earlier been rescued 
by her husband from a “fallen” state; if Professor Cross's supposition is right 
that Fielding wrote the title role in Eurydice (1737) for Mrs Clive, he gave 
her still another part as a shrewish and potentially unfaithful wife (I 206); 
she performed as Kissinda, one of the prostitutes in The Covent-Garden 
Tragedy (1732), but acted the more "admirable" role of Isabel in The Old 
Debauchees during the same year; for his revision of The Author's Farce 
at Drury Lane in 1734, Fielding completely re-wrote the role of Harriot for 
Mrs Clive, enlarging it and giving it greater depth than it possessed in the 
1730 version; and of course, Mrs Clive created the main role, that of the 
roguish Lettice, in The Intriguing Chambermaid (1734). 

Quite probably, then, Fielding made Deborah a type similar to most of 
the other roles he wrote for "Kitty": artful, witty, and designing. Such a 
characterization is also supported by his sub-title, A Wife for You All, which 
indicates that his heroine regarded her sex as a marketable commodity. 


25 Avery r cxxxix. 
29 Burney m 1000. 


) D 
31 "October, 1788," Boswell's Life of Johnson, New Ed, Oxford Standard Authors (London 
1957) 1259. 
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"Kitty" took such roles: in The Harlot's Progress she had acted the principal 
role, that of the harlot Kitty, and in The Covent-Garden Tragedy, as I have 
already mentioned, she acted the role of a prostitute. Because this characteri- 
zation would certainly have been the opposite of Handel's virtuous proph- 
etess in the oratorio Deborah, it might possibly have constituted one of the 
main elements of Fielding's burlesque. One has only to refer to the conven- 
tions of the ballad operas, in which roguish heroes and heroines abounded, 
and to think of the ridicule Fielding heaped upon Colley Cibber's professed 
chastity (Joseph Andrews I i), to see that the Deborah postulated here was 
a very probable protagonist for Miss Raftor's afterpiece. 

If my supposition is acceptable, that Deborah was a woman of easy virtue 
as well as the heroine of the play, then the problem is, ^What might Field- 
ing have done with her in a courtroom scene?" Again, Fielding's practices 
elsewhere can shed light. As I have stated, the pattern of his justice-court 
scenes, unless there is external intervention, is that the innocent, who are 
usually poor or decrepit, are convicted, while the guilty, who offer bribes to 
the justices, go free. If the play corresponded to Fielding's usual pattern, and 
if Miss Raftor, performing on her benefit night, portrayed a triumphant role 
(as seems most likely), then we can assume Deborah’s guilt, and from the 
complete title infer her method of assuring her freedom. 

After the curtain was drawn, then, and after the scene was established and 
the depositions of the various witnesses had been "taken" by the clerk, 
Justice Mittimus would have "heard" the first case. Since I have asserted that 
Deborah was probably a prostitute and was therefore probably guilty of the 
allegations against her, this first defendant would probably have been inno- 
cent, in order for Fielding to demonstrate his first satiric moral: that the 
innocent are convicted.?? 

Then Deborah’s case, demonstrating that the guilty go free, would probably 
have been "heard" by the now obviously incompetent and corrupt Justice. 
The charge against her might have been solicitation, street-walking, or the 
like. Since her case would presumably have occupied most of Fielding's play, 
at first the charges against her would have seemed extremely damaging and 


28 In dramatizing this point, Fielding could have made this first defendant a young woman 
(1. е., Miss Mann) like the one he later created in Amelia, “who was taken up by the watch 
as a street-walker" (Iii); though im was a servant on a ligitimate nocturnal errand, she 
was ordered "to Bridewell for a month." The other possibility might have been that a man, 

robably old (acted by ShepardP), would have been accused of assault or rape, probably the 
latter. Obviously incapable of doing that of which he was accused, he would nevertheless have 
been committed on the strength of the plaintiffs deposition; in this case Fielding, to make 
clear his comic irony, might have made the plaintiff either a young prostitute (Miss Mann) or 
a “Madam” (Mrs Mullart). 
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convincing: Lawyer Trouble would probably have testified against her or 
even prosecuted her, and Alexander Whittle, in keeping with his name, 
might also have testified against her. Then some reversal of her fortunes 
would most likely have occurred. Like Columbine in Tumble-Down Dick, 
she could have offered the Justice a bribe; or perhaps Mrs Mullart, acting 
the part of a bawd like the one in The Harlot's Progress, would have appeared 
in Deborah's behalf as a “character witness,” or possibly she carried the bribe 
to the Justice. More likely, however, is that Fielding would have created a 
reversal permitting Miss Raftor to exhibit her talents as a “romp”: a likely 
way might have been to accompany her bribe to Justice Mittimus with a 
burst of charm culminating in a “promise” to meet him after the trial. 

However performed, a reversal in the fortunes of Deborah would prob- 
ably have occurred, for the ballad-opera world was a special one in which 
the ordinary satiric distaste for corruption frequently turned into admiration 
for the roguish hero or heroine; and Fielding almost always created this 
type of role for Miss Raftor. After the reversal, the play would quickly have 
drawn to a close. Perhaps the Justice would have committed Deborah’s prin- 
cipal accuser to jail, just as the plaintiff-poet in Tumble-Down Dick and the 
“grave looking person” in Amelia (Iii) are committed. With the other char- 
acters then either up-stage or off-stage, Deborah would probably have 
stepped forward to sing a concluding song declaring that she was free to be 
friendly to all men — in short, to be “A Wife for You All.” Then she would 
have danced off stage to the applause of the benefit-night audience. 

The precise details of Fielding’s Deborah may never be known, but in 
view of the present evidence, the general outlines I have suggested are not 
improbable. Since the play was an afterpiece it had to be short; the suggested 
plot would have taken little time to perform, and it would have required at 
most only four or five songs. It would also have highlighted Miss Raftor’s 
talents at the end of the play, thereby encouraging an enthusiastic ovation 
by her devotees as she finished her final song. The list of characters supplied 
by Genest suggests that the action of the play was a trial. And, if Deborah 
was on trial, a reversal like that which I have described probably occurred; 
indeed, some such reversal would have been F ielding’s essential dramatic 
point. Whether or not this plot outline is accurate in detail, however, it may 
be assumed with confidence that in Deborah Fielding did not deviate from 
his usual treatment of similar material and did not write parts for his actors 
beyond their abilities. 

If, as Cross asserted, the play actually was a ballad opera, something may 
be said about the songs likely to have been sung. There is abundant reason 
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to believe that Miss Raftor would have done most of the singing, assisted 
perhaps by Stoppelaer, for in most of Fieldings Drury-Lane ballad operas 
only a select few actors had singing roles (in The Mock Doctor, for example, 
Miss Raftor sang seven of the nine songs, while Stoppelaer sang only two 
and the other nine actors sang none at all). Fielding may have written some 
new songs for Miss Raftor, and he might possibly have combined these with 
some songs he had earlier written for The Grub-Street Opera (a practice he 
regularly followed after that ill-fated effort of 1731) or for some other ballad 
opera. One very successful song, which Fielding used first as Air 19 in The 
Grub-Street Opera and then used the next year as Air 4 (2nd ed) in The 
Mock Doctor — where Miss Raftor sang it — might have been particularly 
appropriate to Deborah. It is the delightful ^4 Woman's Ware, Like China": 


A Woman's Ware, like China, 
Now cheap, now dear is bought; 
When whole, tho' worth а Guinea, 
When broke’s not worth a Groat. 


A Woman at St. James’s 

With Hundreds you obtain; 
But stay till lost her Fame is, 

She'll be cheap in Drury-Lane.?? 


Including this one, at least nine songs in The Grub-Street Opera axe appro- 
priate to the general plot I have suggested, and Fielding used four of these 
in later ballad operas.?? That he borrowed from himself elsewhere, therefore, 
makes it likely that he might have done the same for Deborah. Because the 
play was (presumably) hastily written and was performed only once, the 
Drury-Lane Musical Director, Seedo, would likely have had little inclination 
to compose and copy many new orchestral arrangements for the songs as he 
had done for the speedily composed Mock Doctor in 1732, but he more 
probably would have relied upon arrangements already in the music-folders 
of his orchestra members; the opportunity for Fielding to be new and orig- 
inal would thereby have been limited. Another consideration is that for some 


29 The Mock Doctor, 2nd ed (London 1732) 13. Fielding's first version of this song appeared 
with an additional, middle, stanza in The Welsh Opera (1791), which was a first draft of The 
Grub-Street Opera. The two-stanza version appeared as Air 19 in The Genuine Grub-Street Opera 
(1781). The anonymous ballad air was variously entitled “Pinks and Lillies,” “Do Not Ask Me, 
Charming Phillis,” and “Phillis At a Nonplus.” Songs in the Mock Doctor (1782) indicates that 
the third line of each stanza in “A Woman’s Ware” was to be repeated in singing. 

30 The airs I suggest are 5, 6, 13, 15, 18, 19, 20, 35, and 42. Of these, Fielding later transferred 
Air 15 to Don Quixote in England (Air 10); Air 19 to The Mock Doctor (Air 6 in the Ist ed; 
Air 4 in the 2nd ed); Air 35 to Tumble-Down Dick (Air 2); and Air 42 to The Lottery (Air 8 in 
both the Ist and 2nd eds), where it was sung by Miss Raftor. 
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reason, or reasons, the play was not published; most probably, one of these 
reasons was that the play was highly derivative. Unless a manuscript is one 
day discovered, the details will never be known positively, but the present 
state of knowledge suggests that Deborah was made and kept "slight" by 
haste and little originality. All these considerations strengthen the likelihood 
that Fielding used earlier songs.?! 

The basic premise in my study has been that in Deborah Fielding would 
have followed his usual artistic practices. Even in his novels, where only his 
imagination limited him, he did not vary his treatment of legal characters 
and judicial procedure — indeed, the prototype justice-court scene is com- 
mon to both the novels and the plays — and in his ballad operas he was 
working within a form limited internally by conventions and externally by 
the expectations of his audiences and the capabilities of his cast. Of the actors 
and actresses, though Miss Raftor was genuinely superior, it is unlikely that 
either she or any of the others would have provided Fielding with inspira- 
tion for any unusual or outstanding characterizations in Deborah. We may 
therefore conclude that his lost play was a brief entertainment based upon 
а farcical trial scene handled in his usual way: implicit in this typical justice- 
court scene, of course, was a serious condemnation of the English judicial 
structure, which in Fielding's eyes permitted ignorant justices like Frolick, 
Thrasher, and Squeezum to thrive. But during the writing and production of 
Deborah, a number of things — the ballad-opera conventions, the benefit- 
night atmosphere, Fielding's usual comic-burlesque method itself — would 
probably have combined to remove the sting of condemnation and instead 
to spread the honey of light amusement. 


31 In Additional MS 29371 No 540 fol 115 b in the British Museum, however, there is a short 
tune entitled "Deborah." This manuscript is an important source of much ballad-opera music, 
even though its date is about 1790; it contains, for example, a pleasant composition entitled “The 
Pleasures of the Town,” which may be the lost “overture” to the third act of Fielding's Author's 
Farce (the 1734 revision). For this reason, it is tempting to think that the tune “Deborah” may 
have been used in Fielding’s Deborah, and may therefore have been an exception to the state- 
ments 1 have made above. But I have been able to ascertain neither the composer nor the origin of 
“Deborah,” so that definite connection between it and Fielding’s lost play cannot be established, 


Sydney Smith in the Edinburgh Review 
A New List 


By SHELDON HALPERN 
Indiana University 


YDNEY SMITH may be called the father of the modern critical journal. 
He was the founder, first editor, and, in many ways, most readable 
essayist of the Edinburgh Review. Yet no single, complete list of his articles 
in the Edinburgh has been compiled since his daughter, Lady Saba Holland, 
published one in her Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith in 1855. Since that 
time, a great deal of information has come to light about the authorship of 
the early Edinburgh. The 1953 edition of Smith's Letters, in particular, con- 
tains a number of allusions to articles which had previously been credited 
to other reviewers or whose authorship had been unknown. Mr Nowell C. 
Smith, the editor of Sydney Smith's letters, has identified these allusions in 
his notes. 

It has been my purpose in this bibliography not only to bring together into 
one list all the articles which have been attributed to Smith in one place or 
another, but also to clear up some doubts concerning articles of disputed 
authorship by examining internal as well as external evidence. 

The following are the authorities upon which my list is based and the 
abbreviations I have used to identify them: 


B Leroy H. Buckingham, "On the Authorship of the first Twenty-five 
Numbers of the Edinburgh Review (1802-1808)” (diss. Yale 1938). 


BLT Henry Brougham, The Life and Times of Henry, Lord Brougham 
(London 1871) 1 256-258. In 1855 Brougham and John A. Murray 
compiled this list of the contributions of Smith, Jeffrey, Horner, and 
Brougham to the first four numbers of the Edinburgh Review. 


C Walter A. Copinger, On the Authorship of the First Hundred Num- 
bers of the “Edinburgh Review” (Manchester 1895). This partial list 
of articles and authors lists no sources for its information and was 
probably based on a previous list or marginalia, since a few misspell- 
ings and confusions of names seem to indicate that Copinger, a noted 
Bible scholar, was not working from his own research. He attributes 
seventy-eight articles to Smith. 


Cockburn. A manuscript list of articles and authors made by Henry, Lord 
Cockburn upon information from Francis Jeffrey, editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review from 1803 to 1829, or the individual authors. Cited 
from B. 
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GKS Irwin Griggs, John D. Kern, and Elisabeth Schneider, "Early Edin- 
burgh Reviewers: A New List,” MP xum (1946) 192-210. This list 
is based on marginal notations of authorship made by Anthony Trol- 
lope in his own copy of volumes 1-xix of the Кий шу, while he 
was preparing an essay on Brougham. An earlier article by the same 
authors (see SGK, below) lists Brougham's contributions separately. 


Joline. Adrian Н. Joline, “A Famous Reviewer,” Edgehill Essays (Boston 
1911). This essay is based on Brougham’s own, marked copy of the 
first number of the Edinburgh Review. Where it conflicts with BLT, 
it probably is more accurate than the list Brougham made more than 
fifty years after the event. Cited from B. 


L Allusions to articles in Letters of Sydney Smith, ed N. C. Smith 
(Oxford 1953). When cited, volume and page numbers are given in 
parentheses. 


M Lady [Saba] Holland, Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith (London 
1855). Volume т contains a list of seventy-six articles by Smith. 


SGK Schneider, Griggs, and Kern, "Brougham's Early Contributions to the 
Edinburgh Review: A New List" MP xın (1945) 152-173. (See 
GKS, above.) 


Silliman. A copy of the first fifteen numbers of the Edinburgh Review, 
marked with authors names by Professor Benjamin Silliman, who 
lived in Edinburgh from 1805 to 1806. Cited from B. 


W The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith (London 1839). Smith reprinted 
sixty-five articles in his collected works. 


The main title for each article in the following list is as it appears in 
the Edinburgh Review. Where the title in W differs from the one in the 
Edinburgh Review, it is given in brackets. Of the total of ninety-nine 
articles listed: three, marked with an asterisk (*), were written by Smith in 
collaboration with others; two, marked with double asterisks (**), were 
probably merely edited by Smith, who made a few additions; six articles, 
marked with a dagger (Т), can almost definitely be credited to Smith's sole 
authorship, although there exist reasonable claims for other authors; and 
three, marked with double daggers (++), are of doubtful authorship. The 
remaining eighty-five articles, unmarked, have been attributed only to Smith, 
and there is no reason to doubt his authorship of them. 


Edinburgh Review 1i (Oct 1802) 


Art. 2 Dn. PARR'S SPITAL SERMON [Dr Parr] 
W, M,C, etc 


Art. З GopwiN's REPLY то Parr 
M, C, etc 
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жж Art, 5 OLIVIERS TRAVELS IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE, EGYPT, AND PERSIA 


SGK attributes this to Brougham, probably because it is so listed in BLT. 
Joline, however, gives it to Alexander Hamilton, as do Silliman, Cockburn, 
and В. It is neither in W nor М, and is attributed to Smith only in С, 

Hamilton had lived in the Orient for many years and was a noted Sanskrit 
and Persian scholar. Of the fifteen articles ascribed to him by B, five are 
reviews of travels to which Smith may have some claim (1 i 5, 6, and 10; 
ril 2 and 4). Five others (1 i 4; rx xvii 6; 1x xviii 2; x xx 12; and xm xdii 2) 
review volumes of Asiatic Researches, published papers of "the Society 
instituted in Bengal, for сеа into the History and Antiquities, the Arts, 
Sciences and Literature of Asia.” Two are on travels in Persia and India 
(x xix 4 and xm хху 6); one is on a translation of a Persian version of some 
Sanskrit literature (1 Н 13); one is on the economy of Bengal (x xix 2); 
and one is on a French work combining a history of the Knights Templar 
with a play based on that wn (xx xvii 14). Hamilton's claim, ee ae 
to any review on а non-Oriental subject is somewhat weak. 

It seems certain that the bulk of the review of Olivier, dealing with 
Oriental customs and manners, is by Hamilton. But it is probable that 
Smith, as editor, made a number of additions. Hamilton’s style is very 
different from Smith's. Both use the periodic, balanced sentence, but Hamil- 
ton never uses it for broad facetious parody nor, with one exception, for 
ironic invective, Yet these traits, typical of Smith, can be found in all five 
of the articles which have been attributed to both him and Hamilton. 
Another, though a less reliable, trait of Smith's style 15 his use of the comma 
to separate compound elements and to set off almost every subordinate 
clause and phrase. Hamilton overpunctuates in this way also, but much less 
than Smith. 

The following extract by Hamilton is from “Waring’s Travels in Persia,” 
ER x xix (Apr 1807) Art. 4, and shows both Hamilton's habits of punctu- 
ation and the one example of irony which I found in his articles, and which 
is very heavy-handed when compared with Smith's irony. 


To travel in a country imperfectly known, and to publish a 
journey which shall neither prove amusing nor instructive, though 
not quite unprecedented in the history of literature, must still 

allowed to require some address and management. As the ambi- 
tion of authors is not limited to one mode of excellence, we 
venture to furnish a few canons for the benefit of those who may 
be desirous of excelling in this line; premising, that, although we 
have derived some useful hints from the publication before us, 
our obligations are by no means limited to the lucubrations of 

ч Mr. Waring. (р 61 


Compare this with the two following extracts from the Olivier review, 
both probably by Smith, the first for irony and the second for punctuation: 


Amidst the horrors of the revolutionary crisis in France, whilst 
the Royal Family was confined in the Temple, a зап 
proscription everywhere pursued its adherents; and whilst the 
armies of the Allied Powers still hovered on the frontiers, the 
executive provisional council found leisure to draw up a schedule 
of instructions for Messrs. Olivier and Brugiére. 


* * * 


The candour and simplicity of the statements, which M. Olivier 
has exhibited, as the result of his personal observation, confirms 
us in the opinion, that the ostensible motives, above assigned 
for his mission, were also the real ones; and we may reasonably 
conclude, that the provisional government would scarcely have 
selected a laborious entomologist, for purposes of more question- 
able tendency. (p 44) 
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Т Art. 6 Barpwiw's POLITICAL REFLECTIONS RELATIVE TO EGYPT 


SGK credits Brougham, probably because Brougham claims this for himself 
and Jeffrey in BLT; but Joline attributes it to Hamilton, as do Cockburn 
and, therefore, B; Silliman attributes it to John A. Murray, but this is un- 
likely since Murray was with Brougham when BLT was compiled. C alone 
credits Smith with this review, but there are numerous reasons to think 
it is Smith's. | 

It is severe and witty, whích are factors which could support Brougham's 
weak claim, but certainly not Hamilton’s. The review is only three pages 
long, and while neither Brougham nor Hamilton wrote such short articles, 
there are two even shorter ones definitely by Smith in the same number, 
Arts. 16 and 18. It is likely that Smith dashed off a few brief reviews in 
order to get the presses going, while he was acting as editor. 

Baldwin had been consul-general at Cairo from 1786 to 1796 and ac- 
companied Gen. Abercrombie's military expedition into Egypt in 1801. 
The description of Baldwin's success as а writer seems typical of Smith's 
manner. 


With such opportunities of procuring accurate intelligence, the 
interesting topics stated for discussion on the title-page, might 
be expected to receive considerable illustration from the pen of 
Mr. Baldwin; but whether it proceeds from a singular modifica- 
tion of modesty, which, while it permits him to boast, in strong 
terms, of the services he poker has suppressed every particle 
of information on the subjects he professed to discuss, we will 
not attempt to determine. (p 60) 


In addition, a lengthy «ч ridicules some of the medical theorles 
which Baldwin discuss namely that plague and gout are "acid" diseases, 
curable by the application of olive oil an alkali. Smith himself had a 
remarkable lay knowledge of practical medicine, which he later put to use 
as а working clergyman. 


Art. 9 REeNNELS SERMONS [Dr Rennel] 
W, M, C, etc ` 


f Art. 10 VOYAGES DANS ...LA FRANCE... 


C and Silliman give this review to Smith, Cockburn to Hamilton. B favors 
Hamilton, mainly because the number of pages Joline attributes to Hamil- 
ton in 1i would be fulfilled by this review plus the others B credits to 
Hamilton. Since this, like 1 i 6, is a brief, severe, and witty review, it seems 
more logical to assign it to Smith. Three of the five travel reviews assigned 
to both Smith and Hamilton concern near-Eastern countries, and may fall 
into Hamilton's specialty, but this does not. 


f Art. 12 BOWLES ом THE Peace [John Bowles] 


W, M, BLT, B 

Though Silliman and C assign this to John A. Murray, it seems definitel 
Smiths. The inclusion of it in W is strong evidence, and Murray, wi 
Brougham, compiled BLT. С, in an evident slip, lists “Е. A. Murray" as 
author. : 


Art. 16 Dn. LANGFORD’S SERMON [Dr Langford] 
W, M, C, etc 


Art. 18 Pustic CHARACTERS ОЕ 1801-1802 [Public Characters] 
W, M, C, etc 
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Art. 20 


** Art. 24 


* Art. 2 


Art. 6 


Art. 10 


{ Art. 22 


Art. 2 


Art. 4 


Nares’s Sermons [Archdeacon Nares] 
W, M, C, ete 


Асеввгѕ TRAVELS THROUGH SWEDEN, &C. 
3 


Smith is listed as co-author with Brougham in C. BLT, Joline, Cockburn, 
Silliman, and SGK all attribute it to Brougham. B calls Smith’s part “edi- 
torial revision” which is most likely. One part of the essay which seems 
particularly Smith’s concerns slanders in travel books. Smith had attacked 
slanderous writing in т i 18. In addition, a device often used by Smith is 
employed against Acerbi in this section. Acerbi is quoted on the unethical 
"sport" of night-hunting birds in the trees, "passing whole nights in the 
woods, listening to the birds, with the invidious ear of a spy,” and so on. 
The reviewer then speaks of a “kind of sport” just as “cruel and treacherous” 
— the sport of the slanderer which consists of "passing whole nights їп... 
society, listening to the unrestrained converse o the social hours, with the 
invidious ear of a spy" (p 169). For similar use of parallel satire by Smith, 
see, for example, 1 i 2 on Dr Parr's notes; 1 i 9 on tops; and хш xxvi 4 on 
hunting. 


Edinburgh Review1ii (Jan 1803) 


SoNNIiNIS TRAVELS IN GREECE AND TURKEY 

BLT and GKS attribute this review to Smith, Cockburn to Hamilton, and 
B and C to Smith and Hamilton as co-authors. It is similar in many ways 
to 11 5 on Olivier, whom it mentions, but Smith's contributions seem to be 
more than editorial. The extended treatment of French imperialistic schem- 
ing at the beginning is very much in Smith's style 

SroncH's PICTURE or PETERSBURGH 


GKS, C, and Cockburn credit this review to Hamilton, Silliman to Smith. 
B assigns it “tentatively” to Hamilton on the basis of Cockbum, but there 
are a number of things to support a claim for Smith. It is only three pages 
long, and it concerns a European rather than Oriental locale. Though there 
18 neither as much invective nor wit as in most of Smith’s short articles, one 
section which picks up trivial inconsistencies in Storch’s account seems to 
show Smith’s hand. Authorship must remain doubtful. 


Lewis’s ALFONSO [Matthew Lewis] 
W, М, С, ete 


NECKARS Lasr VIEWS 
W, M, C, etc 


Map. NECKER RÉFLEXIONS SUR LE DIVORCE 


B, GKS, Silliman, and Cockburn all attribute this review to Smith. C lists 
Smith and Murray as co-authors, while BLT lists Jeffrey. Jeffrey, being men- 
tioned only in the least reliable of the sources, can be eliminated, as can 
Murray, who helped to compile BLT. 


Edinburgh Review n iii (Apr 1803) 


CoLLINSS Account oF New Sours Wares [Australia] 
W, М, С, ete 


ACCOUNTS OF THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 
M, C, etc 
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Art. 6 Frevée LETTRES SUB L'ANGLETERRE [Fievée's Letters on England] 
W, M, C, etc 


* Art. 13 RrrsoN ON ABSTINENCE FROM ANIMAL Foop 
BLT lists Brougham and Jeffrey as co-authors, C lists Brougham alone. 
Smith’s claim to co-authorship is based on the following anecdote in 
Thomas Moore’s Memoirs: 
In talking of the fun he had had in the early times of the “Edin- 
burgh Review,” [Smith] mentioned an article on Ritson, which 
he and Brougham had written together; and one instance of their 
joint contribution which he gave me was as follows: — “We take 
it for granted (wrote Brou ) that Mr. Ritson supposes Provi- 
dence to have had some in producing him — though for 
what inscratable purposes (Sydney added) we profess ourselves 
unable to conjecture.1 


The sentence, as Moore gives it, is not in the review, and Stuart Reid, in 
his biography of Smith, assumes that Jeffrey crossed it out? as do В and 
GKS. Since Jeffrey was away from Edinburgh most of the time this number 
was being prepared and Smith was acting as editor this seems highly 
unlikely. The following sentence, which does appear in the review of Ritson, 
is probably the one of which Smith told Moore, and the difference is easily 
accounted for by the anecdote’s being told at second-hand by Moore who 
heard it from Smith thirty years after the event. 


Hear how this puny, pitiful worm lifts its feeble cry, to arraign 
the order of nature, and scoff at the Omniscience which, for wise 
purposes, though quite unknown to us, suffers it to crawl upon 
the earth. (p ub 


Art. 14 PERCIVAL’S ACCOUNT OF THE ISLAND OF CEYLON [Island of Ceylon] 
W, M, C, etc 

Art. 17 Map. ре SrAEUs DELPHINE [Delphine] 
W, M, C, etc 


Art. 22 STURGES ON THE RESENCY OF THE CLERGY [Thoughts on the 


Residence of the Clergy] 
W, M, C, etc 


Edinburgh Review n iv (July 1803) 


Art. 2 CATTEAU, TABLEAU DES ETATS DANOIS 
W, M, C, etc 


Art. 4 WrrrTMAN'S TRAVELS 
W, M, C, etc 


Art. 10 Ерсеуовтн‘ѕ Essay on Insa Burirs [Edgeworth on Bulls] 
W, M, C, etc 


1 Memoirs, Journal and Correspondence of Thomas Moore, ed Lord John Russell (London 1853) 
уш 13. 

2 A Sketch of the Life and Times of the Rev. Sydney Smith (New York 1885) 98. 

8 [Henry Thomas,] Lord Cockburn, Life of Lord Jeffrey with a Selection from his Correspondence 
(Philadelphia 1856) п 62. 
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Tf Art. 14 Dn. Craven’s DISCOURSES 
B, based on C only. Since the book reviewed is a religious work, it seems 
likely that Smith would have been assigned the article. However, in a letter 
of October 1803 (L 1 89) he tells a friend that his articles in this number 
were “Tableau des etats danois, Edgeworth on Bulls and Wittman's Trav- 
els." He does not claim this article, nor is it particularly in his style. 


Edinburgh Review m v (Oct 1803) 


Art. 8 JACQUES NECKER COURS DE MORALE RELIGIEUSE 


B gives this review to Smith on the basis of Silliman only, but both the 
general subject and the author had been treated before by Smith. 


Art. 19 PALLASS TRAVELS IN THE Russian EMPIRE 
M, GKS, B, and L (x 87) 


Edinburgh Review m vi (Jan 1804) 


Art. 7 VOYAGE EN ĪSLANDE 
M, C, GKS, etc 


Art. 9 Dr. Winrersorrom’s Account OF SIERRA LEONE [Account of 
Sierra Leone] 
W, M, C, ete 


Edinburgh Review v x (Jan 1805) 


Tf Art. 3 OBSERVATIONS ON RESIDENCE OF THE CLERGY 


GKS only. This review dealt rather harshly with two critics of Rev John 
Sturges, whose pamphlet Smith had reviewed and praised in п iii 22. When 
that same pamphlet was attacked, therefore, it was natural for Smith to 
defend it. During this period, however, Smith was reluctant to contribute 
созше to the Edinburgh Review, and there is no evidence of any other 
articles by him from January 1804 until October 1806, when the advent of 
a Whig administration and his being given а Church living freed him from 
the fear of harming his clerical career by association with a Whiggish jour- 
nal. The bulk of the article traces the question of clerical residence through 
English legal history, and it із likely that one of the lawyers among the 
reviewers, possibly Jeffrey himself, wrote the review and sent it to Smith, 
the clerical specialist, for a few witty touches such as the introductory 
section comparing enforced residence of clergy to enforced residence of 
landlords. Jeffrey wrote to Horner on January 20 1805 that the “number 1з 
out, thank heaven, without any assistance from Homer, Brougham, Smith, 
Brown, Allen, Thomson,” or any of the other original contributors.‘ It is 
possible that Smith did make additions which Jeffrey would not consider 
assistance.” 


Edinburgh Review тх xvii (Oct 1806) 


Art. 12 MRS. TRIMMER ON LANCASTER S PLAN OF EDUCATION [Trimmer 
and Lancaster] 
W, M, C, etc 


There is no doubt that Smith wrote this review, though it is interesting to 
note that Francis Horner was very interested in promoting Joseph Lan- 


4 Cockburn, Life of Jeffrey п 82. 
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caster's ideas on education and planned to do a review dealing harshly with 
Mrs Sarah Trimmer's criticisms, but he abandoned it for lack of time in 
December 1805, and asked Henry Hallam to finish the article. He does not 
mention turning the review over to Smith, but obviously this is what hap- 
pened. Horner speaks enthusiastically of Lancaster in letters to Lord Webb 
Seymour, Sir James Mackintosh, and Dugald Stewart.5 


Edinburgh Review x xx (July 1807) 


Art. 4 PanNELL'S HISTORICAL Apotocy [Parnell and Ireland] 
W, M, C, etc 

Art. 6 DELA BROCQUIERE TRAVELS FROM PALESTINE [Travels from 
Palestine] 
W, M, C, etc 


Edinburgh Review x1 xxi (Oct 1807) 


Art. 4 LANCASTERS IMPROVEMENT IN EDUCATION 
C, СК, B, Cockburn 
This article is obviously by the same reviewer as 1x xvii 12. 


Edinburgh Review x1 xxii (Jan 1808) 


Art. 5 INGRAM ON Метноріѕм [Methodism] 
W, M, C, ete 


Edinburgh Review xu xxiii (Apr 1808) 


CoRDINERS ACCOUNT OF CEYLON 
M, B, GKS 

Art. 9 INDIAN Missions 

W, M, C, etc 


Edinburgh Review xm xxv (Oct 1808) 


Art. 2 LErrER ON THE CURATES SALARY BILL 
W, M, C, etc 
Smith complains that Jeffrey got him into "a Scrape" by altering this review 
and thereby putting into Smith's mouth "the most extraordinary assertions 
respecting English benefices which ever were heard" (L т 148). Smith does 
not clarify this, and he may be foking because the general content of the 
review is in accord with Smith’s opinions on clerical salaries as expressed 
in other places. 

Art. 5 PanNELLSs Hisrory or Irsa Porery Laws [Catholics] 


W, M, C, etc 


Edinburgh Review xm xxvi (Jan 1809) 


Art. 4 SOCIETY ron THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE 
W, M, C, ete 


5 Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Horner, M.P., ed Leonard Horner (Boston 1853) 


д 


1 312-313, 320—321, 344—345. 
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Art. 3 


Art. 11 


Art. 5 


+ Art. 13 


* Art. 7 


Edinburgh Review xiv xxvii (Арг 1809) 


STYLES ON METHODISTS AND Missions [Methodism] 
W, M, C, etc 


COELEBS IN SEARCH ОЕ A Wirz [Hannah More] 
W, M, C, etc 


Edinburgh Review хту xxviii (July 1809) 


CHARACTERS OF Mr. Fox 
W, M, C, ete 


Roses OBSERVATIONS ON Fox [Observations on the Historical 
Work of the Right Hon. Charles James Fox] 
W, M, C, etc 


A letter from Smith to Jeffrey, dated September 3 1809, says in part, “it is 
a difficult thing to refute so many follies, and to rebuke so many villanies 
and still to yourself within hounds; уо ou have the merit of doing this 
in an eminent degree, and havê sipi your talent in the review of 
Hose” {L t 104). On the basis of this allusion, N: C. Smith against all 
other authorities and credits the review to Jeffrey. It seems d more likely 
that Smith, in the facetious tone he often used to Jeffrey, is indirectly draw- 
ing attention to his own discretion (a quality Jeffrey often thought Smith 
lacked), especially since the letter goes on to criticize Jeffrey and Brougham 
for LR ра and blame in other articles. Smith's remark to Eliza- 

d, ^I have read the Review, and like the review of Rose 
и How can anybody dislike it?" (L x 166), is similarly ambiguous 
in its implications. 


Edinburgh Review xv xxix (Oct 1809) 


EpcEwonrH's PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION [Professional Education] 
W, M, C, etc 


Edinburgh Review xv xxx (Jan 1810) 


FEMALE EDUCATION 
W, M, C, etc 


Edinburgh Review xvi xxxi ( Apr 1810) 


CALUMNIES AGAINST OXFORD 


M lists this among Smith’s contributions without comment. C and GKS 
a Smith as co-author with John Playfair and Richard Payne Knight. The 
hlet being reviewed was written by Edward Copleston in response to 
ila in the edinburgh Review by the three Саш. which attacked 
Oxford in one way or another. Knight wrote the section of the review deal- 
ing with Oxford editions of certain Latin classics, Playfair that on scientific 
and mathematical education, and Smith the last section (p 177-187), on the 
Saal oes "i Latin and Greek studies. The article of Smith’s which had 
partially prompted Copleston’s pan amphlet was xv xxix 3. Smith might have 
polished the whole essay, since he asked Jeffrey “Do you mean to send me 
the lucubrations of Playfair and Knight touching Mr. Copleston?" (L 1 186). 
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9 Henry, Lord Brougham, Contributions to the Edinburgh Review (London & Glasgow 1850) 


1 preface. 
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Edinburgh Review xvi xxxii ( Aug 1810) 


Pusmuc SCHOOLS or ENGLAND [Public Schools] 
W, M, C, etc 


DISTURBANCES AT MADRAS 
W, M, C, etc 


Edinburgh Review хуп xxxiv (Feb 1811) 


WALCHEREN EXPEDITION 
M, GKS, L (1203) 


WarTON's HISPANIOLA 
L (1195, 203) 


Hints ON TOLERATION [Toleration] 
W, M, C, etc 


Edinburgh Review хуш xxxvi (Aug 1811) 


Hxvwoop's VINDICATION or Mr. Fox's Hisrory [Charles Fox] 
W, M, C, etc 


KIRKPATRICK’S ACCOUNT OF NEPAUL 
L (1207) 


Edinburgh Review xx xxxix (July 1812) 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR A MINISTRY 


C attributes this articlo to Brougham, and the subject of party politics 
would appear more logically Brougham's than Smith's, However, Brougham 
did not reprint this review in his Collected contributions to the Edinburgh. In 
the preface to that collection, he explains that he omitted “papers on Slave- 
Trade, Slavery, Charitable Trusts, and Education,” because these were dead 
issues.6 This article fits none of these categories, and since Brougham re- 
printed those reviews which discuss current political questions, it seems 
doubtful that he would have omitted this one, lad he written it. His mem- 
oirs for the period do not mention any active part in Whig negotiations nor 
any interest in political events outside his own campaign to defeat the 
government on the Orders in Council.7 

Smith's two letters, one to Jeffrey announcing his intention to write on 
this topic and the other to Lord Holland mentioning this article as his, 
seem conclusive evidence (L 1 221, 227). 


Duge oF Sussex ON CATHOLIC QUESTION 
L (1221, 225, 227) 


T Life and Times п 1—65 passim. 
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Edinburgh Review xx xl (Nov 1812) 


Art. 3 MAWES TRAVELS INTO THE INTERIOR OF BRAZIL 


C only, but the eke and content of this review strongly resemble xum 
Ixxxvi 2, which is definitely Smith's. 


Edinburgh Review xx xli (Feb 1813) 
Art. 4 Tue В5ноР or LINCOLN’S CHARGE 
W,M,C 
Edinburgh Review xxu xliii (Oct 1813) 


Art. 4 BROUGHTONS LETTERS FROM A MAHRATTA CAMP [Letters Writ- 
ten in a Mahratta Camp During the Year 1809] 
W, M. This is one of two reprinted essays of Smith's unassigned in C. 


Edinburgh Review xxm xlv ( Apr 1814) 
Art. 8 Токеѕ Account or THE Rerreat Near York [Mad Quakers] 
W, M, С 
Edinburgh Review xxx lx (Sept 1818) 
Art. 7 THE ABBÉ GEORGEL 
L (1993, 297) 
Edinburgh Review ххх: lxi ( Dec 1818) 


MADAME D'EPINAY 

W,M,C 

TRAVELS IN AMERICA [America] 
W,M,C 


3 


3 


Edinburgh Review xxxi lxii (Mar 1819) 
Art. 2 THE GAME Laws 
W, М, С 
Edinburgh Review xxxn lxiii (July 1819) 


Borany Bay 
W, M, C 


Art. 6 Несреѕ VOYAGE AND TRAVELS 
M, L (1322, 332) 


д 


Edinburgh Review xxxu lxiv (Oct 1819) 


Art. 3 CLIMBING Boys [Chimney Sweepers] 
W,M,C 
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MISSION TO ÁSHANTEE 
W,M,C 


Edinburgh Review xxxm lxv (Jan 1820) 
AMERICA 
W, M, C 


Poor Laws 
W, M, C 


Edinburgh Review xxxiv lxvii (Аир 1820) 


BunckHaRDT'S TRAVELS IN NUBIA 
M, L (1358) 


Edinburgh Review xxxiv lxviii (Nov 1820) 


IRELAND 
W, М, C 


Охткү'з Tour IN Botany BAY 
M, L (1356, 375) 


Edinburgh Review xxxv lxix (Mar 1821) 
DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGES 
L (1 356, 370). Though the evidence of L is not as strong as usual, in that 
there is no letter from Smith to any of his friends announcing the publica- 
tion of this article, a letter to Jeffrey indicates that the topic was Visa by 
Smith and accepted by Jeffrey. A letter from Smith to a prominent dissenting 


minister asking for material shows that he was researching the subject. The 
style and content of the article seem additional evidence of Smith’s author- 


ANASTASIUS 
ү, м, C 


SPRING Guns AND Man Тварѕ [Spring Guns] 
W,M,C 
Edinburgh Review xxxv lxx (July 1821) 


STATE OF Prisons [Prisons] 
ү, Мм, с 


МАМ TRAPS AND SPRING Guns 


W, C. This is the only و‎ essay omitted from M, probably through 
confusion with xxxv lxix 7. 


Edinburgh Review xxxvi lxxi (Oct 1821) 


Mr. Scanrgrr's Poor Вии, 
W,M,C 
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Art. 8 Craven’s Tour IN SOUTH ITALY 


The only evidence for Smith’s authorship of this review is his statement to 
Jeffrey on August 7 1821 that he intends to write it (L 1 378), but there 
is no reason to think that it is not his. 


Edinburgh Review xxxvi lxxii (Feb 1822) 
PRISONS | 
W,M,C 

Edinburgh Review xxxvn Ixxiv (Nov 1822) 


VACCINATION AND SMALL-Pox 
M, L (1390, 391) 


Tur Віѕнор OF PETERBOROUGH AND His Crercy [Persecuting 
Bishops] 
W, M, C 

Edinburgh Review xxxvut lxxv (Feb 1823) 


Botany Bay 
W, M. This is one of two reprinted essays of Smith's unassigned in C. 


Edinburgh Review хххтх 1ххуй (Oct 1823) 
GAME Laws 
W, M, C 

Edinburgh Review xxxix lxxviii (Jan 1824) 


PUNISHMENT OF UntTRIED Prisoners [Cruel Treatment of Un- 
tried Prisoners] 
W, M, С 


Edinburgh Review хт. Ixxix (Mar 1824) 
CAPTAIN HALLS JOURNAL 
M. Smith had seen Capt Basil Hall's book in manuscript, had made sug- 


gestions for its revision, and then, apparently, wrote a review praising the 
results. See L (1 407). 


Edinburgh Review xu lxxx (July 1824) 
AMERICA 
W, М, С 

Edinburgh Review x11 lxxxi (Oct 1824) 


MEMOIRS or CAPTAIN Rock 
ү, М, С 


1 
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Edinburgh Review хип Ixxxiv (Aug 1825) 


BEgNTHAM's Book or Farracrms [Bentham on Fallacies] 
W,M,C 


Edinb\irgh Review xum bxxvi (Feb 1826) 


WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA [Waterton] 
W,M,C 


GRANBY 
W, М, С 


Edinburgh Review xuv ]xxxvii (June 1826) 


HawxuxuroNs METHOD or TEACHING LANGUAGES 
W,M,C 


Edinburgh Review xxiv lxxxviii (Sept 1826) 


LICENSING OF ALEHOUSES 


Smith asked pr permission to do an article on this topic; no answer 
is recorded, but in a letter to Lady Grey on November 16 1826 Smith 
seems to be discussing the contents of Віз review as his own (L 1 449, 

le and content resemble Smith’s work in general and 
кабыз ыс = хш xxvi 4 in partcular. 


Edinburgh Review xxv Ixxxix (Dec 1826) 


COUNSEL FOR PRISONERS 
W,M,C 


Edinburgh Review xiv xc (Mar 1827) 


CATHOLIC Question [Catholics] 
W,M,C 


Edinburgh Review xuvı xciii (Jan 1828) 


New SOUTH WALES 
С 





Patterns of Greek Comedy in O'Casey's Purple Dust 


By WALTER C. DANIEL 
North Carolina College 


IX YEARS before he completed Purple Dust in 1940, O'Casey had 
written that new forms in drama will take qualities found in the classical, 
romantic, and expressionistic; that they will blend those qualities together, 
“breathe the breath of life into the new forms and create a new drama.” + 
This conviction seems to have been his own modus operandi for his experi- 
ments in comedy. Ritual patterns of Old Greek Comedy and the comic 
resolution of New Comedy appear strongly in Purple Dust, I feel; and it is 
an examination within this frame of reference which tends to give added 
significance to O'Casey's comedies.? 


I 


Aristophanic comedy contained a Prologue which, according to Moses 
Hadas, always puts audiences in possession of the plot, and which is always 
based on some wildly fantastic idea, contrary to human experience, such as 
ascending to heaven to obtain peace or to establish a utopia in the clouds.’ 
The first part of the dramatic action in the play has to do with plans for 
achieving the idea, and usually there is an agon, or conflict, which is vigor- 
ously enacted by the two parts of the chorus, advocating or opposing the 
innovation. 

Briefly, the plot emphasis of Purple Dust reveals two wealthy English- 
men, Basil Stoke and Cyril Poges, who have acquired an old Tudor mansion 
in which they have installed themselves and their Irish mistresses, Souhaun 
and Avril, in a place in Ireland referred to as Clune na Gueere. The English- 
men are determined to repair the ramshackle mansion, to create therein the 
grace of a vanished day and to live the lives of rural gentlemen. Three Irish 
Workmen and their foreman, O'Killigain, are given the task of making the 
house livable. Unable to forget their English customs, unwilling to give up 
their interest in business which constantly reminds them of England, and 
incapable of understanding the Irish who plague them on all sides, they find 


1 New York Times (Oct 21 1984) 22. 

2 Reviews of the Cherry Lane Theatre (New York) production of the play in January 1957 
thought the play was without substance, or was broad comedy with flashes of poetry. See: 
Robert Hatch, “Theatre and Films” (review) Nation crxxxvi (Jan 19 1957) 24; "O'Casey at play" 
(anon. rev.) Newsweek xiav (Jan 21 1957) 53. — For later reviews, see below, p 612. 

3 Moses Hadas, A History of Greek Literature (New York 1950) 102. 
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that life becomes one difficult situation after another: Irish temperament 
clashes with English temperament; working-class outlooks conflict with 
bourgeois outlooks; rural mannerisms collide with city mannerisms until the 
whole household is in an uproar. The rains come and the flood waters rise; 
the Irish girls, tired of their stuffy old Englishmen and entranced by the 
music and romance of the Irish, run off with the two workers. The English- 
men are determined to see their project through. They disregard warnings 
to leave in order to escape the flood, but the play ends with the water engulf- 
ing the house and the Englishmen whose preoccupation with "purple dust" 
causes their fall. 

The fantastic idea which Hadas says is characteristic of Aristophanic com- 
edy is seen in Purple Dust through the plan of Stoke and Poges to remodel 
the old mansion and to live an idyllic life there with their Irish mistresses. 
First, Second and Third Workmen discuss the wildly fantastic idea, contrary 
to human experience, when the first speaks: "Well of all th' wondhers, to live 
in a house that's half down and it's wanin' over”; and the three continue, 
"They're goin’ to invest in hins an’ cows and make the place self-supportin’,” 
to which the Third Workman adds that the English "like that sort of thing." * 
The ludicrousness of the women's part in the fantasy is discussed in the same 
conversation when the Workmen reveal that Avril and Souhaun have prob- 
ably captured their benefactors in England: “Irish, too, an’ not a bit ashamed 
o' themselves." Foreshadowing of the outcome of the project is suggested 
by the same laborer who predicts, "The two poor English omadahauns won't 
have much when the lasses decide it's time for partin’,” and the Second 
Workman, the one who turns out to be a direct contributor to the frustration 
of the Englishmen's plans, injects the folk attitude toward the Irish-English 
political conflict by reciting the sentiment: 


That day'll hasten, for God is good. Our poets of old have said it often: 
time see the Irish again with wine an’ ale on the table before them; an’ 
th' English, barefoot, beggin' a crust in a lonely sthreet, an' th' weather 
frosty. (p3) 


Thus, the agon is set in the Workmen's opposition to the innovation, and at 
this point Poges and Stoke are introduced into the play, along with their mis- 
tresses, and the household servants, Barney and Cloyne. The group comes on 
stage doing a dance which they think is a country dance, according to the 
stage directions. The Dionysian revelry, expressed in terms reminiscent of 


* Sean O'Casey, Collected Plays, Vol xx, Purple Dust (London 1958) 4. 
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Old Greek Comedy, is formed as these characters appear in the following 
guises: 
Avril has a garland of moonfaced daisies round her neck and carries a 
dainty little shepherd’s crook in her hand; Cyril Poges, a little wooden 
rake with a gaily-colored handle: Souhaun has a little hoe, garlanded with 
ribbons; Cloyne, a dainty little hayfork; Barney, a little reapinghook; and 
Basil Stoke, a slim-handled little spade. Each wears a white smock hav- 
ing on it the stylized picture of an animal; on Poges' a pig; on Basil's a 
hen; on Souhaun’s a cow; on Avril's a duck; on Cloyne's a sheep; on Bar- 
ney’s a cock. (p5) 


Aristophanic comedy is being enacted here, in the manner which is de- 
scribed by John Gassner,5 and when the troupe comes on stage it dances and 
sings the parados, presenting the anti-heroic attitude which, according to 
Gassner, represents in Old Comedy the "associated element of release in 
sexual magic from which was born the addiction to unbridled fantasy and 
exaggeration of reality." Thus, by using a convention of Old Greek drama, 
O'Casey reinforces the extravagant satire on the English in Ireland which 
is the surface substance of Purple Dust. 

Then, still in the structure of Old Comedy, O'Casey's comedy proceeds 
with the problem of achieving the idea which has been conceived by the 
main characters in the drama. "It's a bad sign to see people actin' like that 
an' they sober," the First Workman complains, and the Third Workman 
agrees that they are a strange crowd to "come gallivantin’ outa the city to a 
lonely and inconsiderate place like this" (p 8). The Third Workman also 
notices that Avril, Poges’ mistress, “wilts” her eyes when she sees what she 
calls her husband and widens them "wonderfully whenever they happen to 
light on O'Killigain." O'Killigain has not entered the play when he is first 
spoken of, but when he does appear, “А tall, fair young man 25 or 26 years 
old . . . with a rough, clearly-cut face; doggedly-looking when he is aroused, 
and handsome when he is in a good humour,” the conflict which the Workmen 
began in conversation is concretized; for it is O'Killigain who eventually 
woos Avril away from Poges, the "brains" of the utopian scheme. 

He becomes the stylized opponent to Poges when he enters singing, ap- 
parently oblivious to the complaint which the Workmen make about the 
Englishmen's ludicrous plan for a Cuckooland in Ireland. He sings: 

They may rail at this life, from the hour I began it, 
І found it a life full of kindness and bliss; 


And until they can show me some happier va 
More social and bright, I'll content me with 


(p 10) 
5 John Gassner, Masters of the Drama (New York 1954) 82. 
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He exudes a confidence which foreshadows, as does the confidence of the 
traditional hero of Old Comedy, that he will be the winner in the conflict. 
Although O'Casey does not use the Aristophanic parabasis to speak directly 
in his name, the introduction of O'Killigain into the dramatic action at this 
point may well establish his role as an O'Casey spokesman. 

Compatible with the Old Comedy convention of having the details of the 
work on the ludicrous project proceed once the parados has been established, 
the remainder of Act I of Purple Dust is concerned with attempts to repair 
the mansion and to furnish it. Significantly, O'Killigain says sarcastically of 
the project: 

Sure when we're done with it wouldn't it be fit for the shelther an’ ayse 


an' comfort of Naud of the Silver Hand, were he with us now, or the great 
Fergus himself of the bright bronze chariots. (p 13) 


This is the first time Irish mythological characters are named in the play. 
It may or may not be significant that Naud of the Silver Hand was a king 
and/or an Irish original god who lost his arm in battle and was unfit to rule 
without one until a satisfactory substitute in silver was provided, or that 
Fergus of the unconquerable sword was a holy man who carried a cross in 
a pagan place. It does seem important, though, that O'Killigain values the 
suitability of the house's restoration in terms of whether it will be fit for 
housing of Irish heroes, not for Englishmen looking for a utopia. Also, when 
Avril suggests that the manor might be fit for a nephew of the Duke of 
Ormond, O'Killigain admonishes her to “Bow to the bards,” suggesting an 
approved alternative, one which expresses his disapproval of an Irish wom- 
an's alignment with an Englishman. With a sharp “skelp on the behind” of 
Avril, O'Killigain initiates concrete emphasis on the sexuality of his role in 
the play as opposed to the lack of unbridled fantasy and release in sexual 
magic which Poges, Avril’s English lover, is displaying. O’Killigain’s con- 
federate, the Second Workman who escapes to the hills with the other Irish 
woman when the Flood comes, understands and expresses the superior feel- 
ing of revelry when he retorts to Avril’s indignation at O'Killigain's advances, 


If I was asked anything, Га say I saw a spark of pleasure in the flame of 
pain that come into her eyes when she was hit. (p 14) 


Here are the ribald humour and sexual raillery which were characteristic of 
Old Greek Comedy. But although much of the action of the play deals with 
Рореѕ and Stoke’s project for Utopia and their troubles with the undertaking, 


8 Purple Dust 18. 
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the comic resolution is perhaps most impressive in terms of the conventions 
of New Comedy. Granting, though, that O'Killigain is the “hero” of the play 
and that the Second Workman is the “seer” who is the mystical preserver of 
Irish lore, the elopement and revel and feast which may be assumed to follow 
leave the Englishmen the defeated contestants. To that extent, the structure 
of the play follows the broad patterns of Old Comedy. However, a look at 
the conventions of New Comedy tends to reinforce O’Casey’s claim that he 
thought experiments in a new drama should blend several elements of class- 
ical tradition. 
II 
Northrop Frye reminds us that New Comedy unfolds from what may be 

described as the comic Oedipus situation where the main theme is the suc- 
cessful effort of a young man to outwit an opponent and to possess the girl 
of his choice." O'Casey's having chosen a couple of “stage” Englishmen as 
his senex might well be the reason that a reviewer of the New York produc- 
tion of this play referred to the nationalistic conflict as a “distilled Anglopho- 
bia.” 8 But that comment seems somewhat capricious when one examines 
what Frye calls the “individual theme” in New Comedy as it seems to be 
reflected in Purple Dust. As we have already seen, the agon is established in 
the play when the Irish Workmen suspect that the Englishmen’s project is 
spurious; but the major conflict along the New Comedy lines as defined by 
Frye comes into focus when, after having cooperated with O'Killigain's secret 
advances, Avril asks him, “Where is the real world?” and he answers: “With 
the bittherness an’ joy blendin' in a pretty woman's hand; with the pity of 
her breast; in the battlin’ beauty of her claspin’ arms; an’ rest beside her 
when the heart is tired” (p 19). Shortly thereafter, O’Killigain sings the song: 

Come in, or go out, or just stay at the door, 

With a girl on each arm an’ one standing before; 

Sure, the more that I have, the more I adore, 


For there’s life with the lasses, 
Says Rory O’More. 


Here the Oedipal conflict of the play is localized. At the close of the some- 
what generalized invitation which O'Killigain has made to Avril, Poges and 
Stoke return to the dramatic action. They come on stage inquiring about the 
repairs which are being made to the garage, thereby re-emphasizing their 
interest in the fantastic project and their ignorance of the essential struggle 
which is shaping up. 

т Northrop Frye, “The Argument of Comedy,” in English Institute Essays (New York 1948) 58. 
8 Newsweek, as above. 
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The verbal conflict between Poges and O’Killigain begins rather indirectly 
when Poges speaks of the "finer things of life" and mentions a new line from 
William Wordsworth’s sonnet “The World Is Too Much with Us.” And 
O'Killigain deprecates the poet as a “tired-out oul’ blatherer,” sensitive to 
everything but man; “a fool who thought the womb of the world was Words- 
worth; a poet who jailed the strivings of man in a moral lullaby” (p 22-23). 
These speeches, I feel, set up the senex-adolescens relationship on an external 
basis; but at the same time they prepare for the satiric argument on sensuality. 
Poges begins to discuss nature, and in response to Souhaun’s mention of the 
wild flowers of the district, he speaks of the primrose, a significant symbol of 
satire in the play. In the stage directions for Act I O'Casey has written that 
in the center of the room there is a small Elizabethan or Jacobean table on 
which there is a vase holding a collection of violets and primroses, “mostly 
primroses" (p 25). This flower is a literary symbol for sensuality, but Poges, 
whose eye catches the vase mentioned in the stage directions, remarks: 
“... we all actually know all there is to be known about the little primrose,” 
and Basil joins him, but this time argumentatively as he complains: 


That's just ignorant complacency, Cyril. Of course, if we regard, assume, 
or look at the plant purely as a single unity, then a primrose is a primrose, 
and there’s nothing more to be said about it. (p 32) 


Stoke continues his harangue about the flower, and discusses it in a gib- 
berish of mock-logic, interrupted by Avril’s statement that “Great men are 
speaking,” and while the Englishmen drag out the ridiculous discussion, list- 
ing names of several philosophers and deprecating each other for their respec- 
tive shortcomings, O'Killigain remains silent. Apparently, O'Casey wishes to 
make it clear here that Stoke and Poges are ignorant and artificial; that they 
actually do not understand the true nature of their pastoral experience with 
Avril and Souhaun. The Irish mistresses become vocal on the senex problem 
for the first time as Souhaun remarks to Avril: 


Go on up an flatter and comfort your old fool by ridiculing my old fool; 
and when he’s half himself again, wantin’ still more comfort and flattery, 
wheedle a cheque out of the old prattler. 


And Avril agrees that it is a splendid idea. 

The problem of supplying his estate with livestock is the dramatic situation 
which allows O’Casey to bring Poges into direct contact with the Second 
Workman, Philib O’ Dempsey. The two men argue about the installation of 
the telephone, among other things, and Poges calls O'Dempsey a fool. That 
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realistic argument seems to provide an avenue into the relative merits of 
English and Irish culture, with Poges and O'Dempsey becoming respective 
prototypes. Although the case being argued is simply whether the telephone 
has been installed, O'Dempsey speaks as a “stage” Irishman when he un- 
leashes his attack on Poges as the “stage” Englishman: 


Comin’ over here, thinkin’ that all the glory an’ grandeur of the world, 
and all the might of man, was stuffed into a bulgin’ purse, an’ stickin’ their 
tongue out at a rose that’s oldher than themselves by a little like 1,000 
years; greater in their beginnin’ than they are in their prime, with us 
speakin’ with ayse the mighty language o' the world when they could 
barely gurgle a few sounds, sayin’ the’ rest in the movement of their 
fingers. (p 35) 


Poges tries to dismiss O'Dempsey's tirade, but the Second Workman con- 
tinues to recite the superior history of the Irish, setting up the social theme 
of the senex-type conflict and, at the same time, placing the remainder of the 
play's action within the framework of the fable of the Flood. “Wait till God 
sends the heavy rain, and the floods come,” O'Dempsey admonishes Poges, 
and the Englishman brushes aside the warning with the comment: 


There’s Erin, the tear and the smile in her eye for you! The unmannerly 
ruffan! Venomous, too — wanting me to wait till the floods comel! 


(p 26) 


Here a somewhat irrelevant twist in the motivations for action appears in 
the play: What do the right-thinking people do when the Flood comes? 
Nowhere in the play has this possibility been mentioned before, and the 
working out of this fable orientation remains loose throughout the play; 
however, it is the external efficient cause for the alignment which is the comic 
resolution of Purple Dust. The individual theme, sexual attraction, though, 
is the more carefully developed motivation; for the major forces of Act II 
only seem to reinforce the already clearly-defined forces opposing each other 
in the conflict. The English are shown incapable of handling weapons and 
new inventions, and they indicate their willingness to use the Irish clergy to 
hold the elementary traits of the countrymen in check. 

Also in Act II O’Casey uses symbols in the stage directions which seem to 
reinforce the senex pattern. At the beginning of the act, Poges and Stoke 
are lying on two mattresses on the floor of the living room of the house. It 
is early morning, the morning after the day Avril has foreshadowed the end 
of the play by riding out with O'Killigain. Poges pulls the covers over his 


head when a cock crows outside, an indication of a cockalorum which sug- 
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gests a little man with an exaggerated conception of his own importance; 
and the call of a cuckoo, symbol of adultery, is heard. The owl, too, is heard, 
and this sound might well express O'Casey's irony which comes through in 
the following exchange of speeches between the two Englishmen: 


Poges: The country's not going to be so quiet as I had thought. Still, I'm 
glad we came. 


Stoke: So am I, really. These sounds are just part of a country's attrac- 
tions — pleasant and homely. 

Poges: And stimulating, Basil, stimulating. Look at the sunlight coming 
in through the windows. . . . Every day in the country brings 
another chance of living and a new life. (p 48) 


Significant action of the senex pattern on both the social and the individual 
level moves now to the point late in Act II when the rain begins and O’Killi- 
gain and O'Dempsey decide to “knock off" work on a “tumblin’ house.” 
Souhaun says the house will be lonesome without the Second Workman, and 
he implores her, in the tradition of the Passionate Shepherd, to — 


Come, then, an’ abide with the men o' th’ wide wathers, who, can go off 
in a tiny curragh o' thought to the New Island with the outgoing tide, an’ 
come back by th’ same tide sweepin’ in again! (p 105) 


Souhaun asks what gift is offered when the tide returns, and O'Dempsey 
promises laughter round a red fire with firm-fed men and comely, cordial 
women; to which Souhaun responds, speaking directly to Poges: "There now, 
dear, is there anything more in the world than these that you can give?" and 
Poges, becoming the straw man again, says he has been beaten. Souhaun 
accepts the invitation and says there is no lady who would be slow to give 
her pillow to a man with such a coaxing way; but Avril protests. She tries to 
distract Souhaun's attention by mentioning new dresses, but the older wom- 
an has been entranced into speaking in the Irish idiom. It is then O'Killigain's 
turn to woo Avril with the same promises, and although his language is even 
more poetic than O'Dempsey's, Avril hesitates. O'Dempsey reminds her that 
at the manor there is nothing but “crackin’ grandeur an’ poor witherin’ talk; 
salt food without a dhrink to go with it; an' a purple dhryness turnin' timidly 
to dust" (p 106). 

O'Casey sings through O'Killigain's lines, but Avril feels that she is no 
longer capable of being an Irish "mystic." Poges and Stoke catch the spirit 
of the wooing again for a few speeches before realizing that they do not know 
the Irish mind and mythology well enough to compete with the Workmen. 
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Again, Poges realizes that Erin has “the tear and the smile.” Then the Figure 
comes in to say the river has left her banks and is rising high; that those who 
have lifted their eyes unto the hills are firm of foot, for in the hills is safety 
(p 115). Sounds of a storm more violent than that which rages among the 
people in the house are heard. Souhaun has already left with O Dempsey; 
Avril goes with O'Killigain when he comes for her, and he says that a pretty 
girl looks handsome in arms fit and fond to hold her. He, along with other 
voices, sings a song which is reminiscent of a Greek Chorus (p 119). Ob- 
viously, the sentiment O'Killigain expresses is the right one. 

Poges and Stoke alone are trying to escape from the flood waters; Poges 
laments the damage to his quattrocentro and his house of pride; he wishes he 
were in England, "now that winter's here." His last thought seems to be the 
essence of the social realignment. He and Stoke cannot be included in the 
new social integration. Avril, Souhaun, O'Killigain and O’ Dempsey form the 
approved section of the reconciliation; and the implied didacticism of the 
play — perhaps more correctly called the system of values of the play — sug- 
gests that youth and love are favored over pomposity and aged inefficiency 
as well as intruders who do not and cannot understand the Irish mind. The 
senex has been deposed and the hero vindicated, although the initial drama 
did not set forth an explicit conflict on that basis. Yet, the terms of the resolu- 
tion are based on a conflict which develops within the closed structure of the 
play. 

Obviously, O'Casey was not directly concerned with making dupes of 
Englishmen as one might think upon a casual reading of the play, although 
Jules Koslow may be correct when he thinks the play could not have been 
produced in London during the days of the German blitz.? But a wider view 
of the comic spirit of the play can include the pride of Poges and Basil and 
their ignorance, regardless of their nationality; for the experiment seems to 
be sufficiently based on the patterns of Old and New Comedy. Thus, the 
“gap” between the Englishmen's concepts and their perceptions might well 
be symbolized in the “purple dust.” Norms placed beside them in O'Killigain 
and O'Dempsey point up the ludicrousness of the foreigners and give direc- 
tion to the comic situation. The response to the play follows what Frye 
refers to (p 60) as the final cause being the audience, where applause is 
expected to indicate approval of the working out of the comic resolution. 
Consequently, something more universal is in the play than first reading 
might reveal. Neither is the farce merely haphazard. It seems compatible 
with O'Casey's theory that laughter tends to mock the pompous and the pre- 


® Jules Koslow, The Red and the Green (New York 1954) 78. 
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tentious; "all man's boastful gadding about, all his petty pomps, his hoary 
customs. . . ." 19 Within this context, one can see the Seumeses, Boyles and 
Fluthers of the earlier plays as well as Poges and Basil in Purple Dust. More 
significantly, the play clearly enacts the sense of O'Casey's comment on 
Purple Dust in a letter to те: 


It hits, of course, at the adoration of the Old, outworn things, and leans 
towards new thought and young ideas. Whitman shocked the classical 
world long ago when he announced that “Parnassus” etc were "up for 
sale." Your own cities proclaim the decline and fall of classical architec- 
ture, and of Gothic architecture, too. We are building anew in street, 
park, church, and kitchen; and the classical idea is as dead as the Sedan 
Chair, the peruke, and the "dandy-colored coon." 


Postscript 


ALTHOUGH Purple Dust is a difficult play to stage, it was produced 
last fall by Detroit's Vanguard Theatre. And in August of this year it 
opened the O'Casey season at London's Mermaid. Selected notices of 
the London production may be interesting to readers of this article. 

Malcolm Rutherford wrote in Spectator (August 24 1962, p 272) 
that the theatre had made a mistake in choosing to stage Purple Dust, 
but he admitted that the audience enjoyed the farce. “Making gold 
embroidery out of dancing words" is the main reason for the success 
of Irish drama as a whole, Mr Rutherford thinks, but he writes that 
Purple Dust contains "insufficient fabric to work with." He does not 
elaborate upon that judgment. 

That certain critics will forever characterize O'Casey by his early 
"realistic" drama remains clear, as is revealed in Roger Gellert's 
comment in The New Statesman (August 24 1962, p 237): 


The humour is puerile, but the romanticism is worse, enshrined in long, wal- 
lowing passages of purple sub-Synge-song. Thank God we have The Plough 
and the Stars to come, to reassure us that O’Casey once wrote like a man. 


A third appraisal of the production, Eric Keown’s in Punch (August 
22 1962, p 281), places some of the blame for what he considers an 
unsatisfactory presentation on the inadequately spoken lines. Still, he 
thinks the play is “minor O’Casey” and that despite the mildly funny 
plot, its creaks are too audible. 


10 The Green Crow, p 227. 
11 Letter dated 16 March 1961. 


The Symbolism of Blake's Sunflower 


By HILTON LANDRY 
University of California, Davis 


T IS extremely ironic that William Blake the revolutionary, or more 
accurately, the revisionist or reconstructor, should so often have foisted 
upon him by casual readers of his poetry the kind of cliché he dedicated his 
life to opposing and criticizing. We are all familiar with commentaries on 
“The Tyger” which consist of nothing but inflated platitudes about good 
and evil or reason and passion; equally prevalent but perhaps less familiar 
are crude and cliché-ridden interpretations of “Ah, Sun-flower.” In the typi- 
cal misreading of this poem it becomes an example of Romantic escapism 
rendered in conventionally Christian terms. According to this interpreta- 
tion, the sunflower, the symbol of Blake’s or any other world-weary soul, 
seeks to escape from earth to the compensations offered by heaven: peace, 
rest, beauty, and perfection. As for the youth and virgin who obviously have 
kept themselves unspotted from the world, they too are going to their 
heavenly reward. (The most recent presentation of this reading is to be 
found in Joan O. Simons’ brief essay on “Ah, Sun-flower” in College English 
ххш, Jan 1962, 801-302. ) 

The manifest inadequacy of such a view does not stem from the fact that 
it ignores the legendary intricacies of Blake scholarship; on the contrary, it 
results from the elaboration of a stock response and a severely limited con- 
ception of symbol. As a corrective to this “popular” but distorted view of 
the poem, and as a reminder that much of Blake is accessible to the non- 
specialist, I would like to suggest a more probable reading of “Ah, Sun- 
flower” and call attention to an old but comprehensive definition of symbol. 

The very language of the poem should make it clear that one of its main 
concerns is desire or aspiration: 

Ah, Sunflower! weary of time, 
Who countest the steps of the Sun, 


Seeking after that sweet golden clime 
Where the traveller’s journey is done: 


Where the Youth pined away with desire 
And the pale Virgin shrouded in snow 
Arise from their graves, and aspire 
Where my Sun-flower wishes to go. 


In the first stanza, the heliotropic sunflower is weary of pursuing its object 
in vain, weary of turning its face toward the sun and marking its daily prog- 
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ress across the heavens. For the sunflower, whose heliotropism is both a form 
and a symbol of desire, is fruitlessly trying to attain that "sweet golden 
clime" where the sun carries out its daily journey and where the sunflower's 
“journey” would be ended in fulfillment. The “sweet golden clime" may be 
the heavens, the home of the sun, but it is not a Christian or religious heaven, 
the home of a yearning soul, despite the attractiveness of such a stock re- 
sponse. From the standpoint of the sunflower, and any other "traveller" 
attracted toward the object of his desire, it is the realm of fulfillment, of 
satisfaction or gratification. The sunflower, then, rooted in the ground and 
compelled to follow the path of the sun, can never reach the realm of satis- 
faction and thus it represents frustrated love or desire. 

The real difficulties of this poem are grammatical and syntactical and 
they begin with the last line of the first stanza. (Incidentally, lack of a princi- 
pal verb makes the poem one long clause rather than the sentence it may 
seem to be.) "Where" modifies "golden clime,” which is “sweet” because 
highly prized; the "traveller" is the sunflower and man (the frustrated Youth 
and the pale Virgin) as well as the sun; “is done” signifies "is carried out or 
performed" (daily) when the sun is the traveller and “finished or completed" 
(in fulfillnent) when the traveller is the frustrated sunflower. Of course, the 
sense "finished or concluded" could also apply to the sun. 

If one wishes to say that the function of the first stanza is to present the 
symbol, then the second may be said to present the condition or relationship 
that the symbol represents. Even if one is inclined to distort the first stanza 
in terms of the soul's aspiring to heaven, it should be evident from the dic- 
tion and tone of the opening lines of the second that Blake deplores the 
plight of these virgins. The description of the Youth wasted away with desire 
and the "pale Virgin shrouded in snow" may be taken as literal or meta- 
phorical (or both). Those who oversimplify the poem by making it conven- 
tionally religious would doubtless regard the Youth and the Virgin as lit- 
erally dead, but it makes their condition even more pathetic and unnecessary 
to regard their death as only metaphorical. 

Since both "Where's" in this stanza are best understood as having the 
same reference as the first "Where," it is apparent that the meaning of 
"aspire" and the function of the last line are problems. If the state where the 
Youth and Virgin "arise from their graves and aspire" is the sweet golden 
clime of satisfied desire, it is obvious that they cannot aspire to (go) where 
"my Sun-flower wishes to go." In that case one must reject the readiest sense 
of "aspire" and accept one which partially overlaps the range of meaning of 
"arise." The "intransitive" sense of "aspire," "to tower, rise high, or soar" 
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(with the joy of gratification) would be most suitable. This reading makes 
the last line grammatically redundant, but as the metrical completion of the 
stanza and a reminder of the role of the symbol, it is entirely satisfactory and 
necessary. 

There are a few contexts of interpretation which seem to favor the soul- 
aspiring-to-God view of the sunflower, notably George Wither's “The Mari- 
gold": 

But, O my Godl though groveling I appear 
Upon the ground, and have a rooting here 
Which hales me downward, yet in my desire 
To that which is above me I aspire, 

And all my best affections I profess 

To him that is the sun of righteousness. 


(11. 19-24) 


But against such an isolated piece of "evidence" one may cite literally dozens 
of poems and passages in Blake which manifest his belief in the essential 
innocence and beauty of love and the body and his intense dislike of the 
restrictions imposed by the hypocritical and deceitful code of rational moral- 
ity. Apart from such obvious examples as 


Abstinence sows sand all over 
The ruddy limbs & flaming hair, 
But Desire Gratified 

Plants fruits of life & beauty there, 


“The Question Answer," “An Old Maid Early," and "Merlin's Prophecy," 
poems like “Long John Brown & Little Mary Bell,” "The Golden Net,” "The 
Lilly,” and “The Garden of Love” offer explicit support for my reading of the 
symbolic sunflower. Since the last two poems follow “Ah, Sun-flower" in 
Songs of Experience, there seems little excuse for missing its main point, 
especially in view of the transparent simplicity of “The Garden of Love.” 

The final aid to an adequate interpretation of “Ah, Sun-flower” is an ade- 
quate definition of symbol. Such a definition is provided by Coleridge, that 
gold mine of practical and theoretical criticism, in The Statesman's Manual 
( Works, ed. Shedd 1 437—438). According to Coleridge, a symbol 


is characterized by a translucence of the special in the individual, or of 
the general in the special, or of the universal in the general; above all by 
the translucence of the eternal through and in the temporal. It always 
partakes of the reality which it renders intelligible; and while it enunci- 
ates the whole, abides itself as a living part in that unity of which it is the 
representative. 
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Ап elementary explication of this passage, which is informed by the Cole- 
ridgean metaphysic, would require an examination of the preceding para- 
graph of the Manual (p 436—437) as well as two on the symbolic aspects of 
nature in Appendix B (p 461—463), Principle the Second in the third of 
his essays "On the Principles of Genial Criticism Concerning the Fine Arts” 
(Biographia Literaria, ed Shawcross П 287-288), and a passage in the essay 
“On Poesy or Art" (Shawcross II 259). But the last sentence is clear enough 
for the purpose at hand, and it is perfectly applicable to the case of the sun- 
flower. By suffering the thwarting of its love or desire, the sunflower clearly 
“partakes of the reality which it renders intelligible,” enunciating the whole 
class of frustrated creatures as it “abides itself as a living part” of that 
pathetic condition of which it is the representative. 
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The Diary of Abraham Jona Rc 


Last Rabbi of the Venetian Ghetto, 1797—1814 


By ABRAHAM BERGER 
Chief of Jewish Division 


AST FALL the Library acquired a late eighteenth-century prayer book 
with kabbalistic commentary, published in Mantua.’ This work is an- 
notated in manuscript, and bound with it are six liturgical pamphlets, all 
printed in Venice, plus three fascicles of manuscripts (totalling 64 pages), 
all in the same hand. 

One of the pamphlets, an order of prayer for the welfare of the Doge 
and the Republic of Venice, was prepared by Abraham Jona, the last rabbi 
of the Venetian Ghetto.? The date for the service was Sunday, Tammuz 18 
(July 24) 1796, a time when Venice was caught in the war between France 
and Austria and when many of the cities in Venetian territory were appar- 
ently ready to reconstitute themselves as revolutionary municipalities. 

A bit of research establishes that all the manuscripts in the volume are 
the work of Abraham Jona. On the 12th page of the first manuscript is 
given, without any mention of names, the date of death of the author's 
father — and this proves to be the date of Raphael Havyim Jona as found 
in an epitaph in the Venetian cemetery.’ The first two manuscript fascicles 
prove to be of a kabbalistic-liturgical nature, consisting of special prayers, 
religious poems, and ready recipes for crises in life such as birth, marriage, 
sickness, and death, gathered from various manuscripts and printed books. 
But the third fascicle turns out to be a notebook in which the Rabbi of 
Venice recorded the special synagogue services and the critical events which 
brought them about in the period 1797-1814. 


1 Abraham Tubiyyana, Hesed le-Aoraham (Mantua 1783). 
2 Under the oligarchy the Venetian Jews were restricted to thé Ghetto and were officially con- 
sidered temporary residents who had to renew their permits (ricondottas) at stated intervals. 
One such ricondotta, a unique specimen issued to the Ponentini (Jews originally from the Iberian 
) and the Levantini, is found in The New York Public Library. It is an engrossed copy 
on parchment, issued by the Doge Francesco Molino in 1647 and signed by the S of 
State, Paolo di Garzoni. This document was republished with an introduction by Cecil Roth in 
Studi in onore di Gino Luzzatto (Milano 1949) 237—244. 
8 Epitaph No 148 in Simon Bernstein, “Luhot Avanim,” Hebrew Union College Annual x 
(Cincinnati 1935) 539. Epitaph No 149 is that of Daniel Hay Jona, the son of our author, who 
died at the age of six on Oct 1 1788. 
4 Abraham Jona was rabbi of Venice from 1784 until his death in 1815 at the age of 70. A 
native of Spalato in Dalmatia, he had come to the metropolis as corrector of the Hebrew press, 
a function which included the editing of rabbinic books. As a rabbi he was known primarily 
for his piety and for his rabbinic ш kabbalistic learning, and was famous as a great man of 
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This notebook (30 pages, 14 x 1914 cm) is written in both rabbinic and 
cursive Spanish Hebrew characters and has a bold heading on the first page 
which reads: “Thanks offerings (Zivhe toda) for the community of Venice 
by me the poor and inadequate (ani we-evyon).” 5 

The first event recorded was also the most critical. In a preamble Rabbi 
Jona sadly records how the Venetian patricians, encountering the French 
leaders, “renounced their glory for the sake of quieting the land.” “On that 
day the ‘Peruzim’ (the Impudent, i.e. the revolutionaries) proclaimed there 
is no justice and no judge; all males are equal.” 

He first tells of the panic in the Ghetto when on Saturday, Iyyar 10 
(May 6) 1797, a group of soldiers (he calls them Neture Karta, guardians 
of the town) “surrounded us on all sides and posted guards inside the courts. 
We knew not what God had in store for us.” The soldiers were the famous 
Dalmatian mercenaries, the Schiavoni, who had been sent by the mili- 
tary governor to protect the Ghetto, as we know from other sources,® 
but who were in a restive state from their awareness that they would soon 
be dismissed and either shipped back to Dalmatia or turned over to the 
French." 

The great crisis came on Friday, Iyyar 16 (May 12), apparently after the 
soldiers had been withdrawn. On that day the Doge and his government 


prayer. He was a friend of the great scholar, kabbalist, and traveller Hayyim Joseph David 
Azulai, founder of Hebrew bibliography, who ordained him rabbi in 1776. The Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary Library has the document written by Azulai on hment. It has Jona's 
earlier certificate of ordination by Rabbi Sabbatai Ventura of Spalato. We know very little of 
his personal life. Cf the very brief sketches on Jona in Cecil Roth, Venice (Раде 1930) 
343 and 354, n 29; Adolfo Ottolenghi, Israel la Rassegna mensile (Firenze 1930) v 93-94; and 
Meir Benayahu, Н. J. D. Azulai (Jerusalem 1959) 431-432. 

Jona published-no separate works of his own, but a number of his responsa are found in the 
works of other authors. Moise Soave, the Venetian scholar, in a letter to Moritz Steinschneider 
tells of his possessing letters written to Abraham Jona and also letters that Rabbi Jona wrote to 
his junior rabbi, Jacob Emanuel Cracovia, when the latter was in Paris as a member of Napo- 
leon’s Grand Sanhedrin (Vessillo israelitico xxv1 (1878) 252, n 1). 

Jona’s pupil, Abraham Shalom, at the time of his teacher's death composed an elegy, Yaar av 
Shalom (Padua 1855), with an elaborate commentary on Jona's spiri qualities. 


5 The last word (evyon) is ]опа'з pen name, the initials of av(raham) yon(a). He used the 
same name in an epitaph on a tombstone, No 145 in Stmon Bernstein, cited above. 


8 The governor, Nicolo Morosini, ordered the soldiers for protective reasons. See Samuele 
Romanin, Storia documentata di Venezia (Venezia 1863) x 174 note 3; also A. Ottolenghi, 
cited above. Cecil Roth, Hebrew Union College Annual x (1935) 465, has published a despatch 
by Sir R. Worsley, the British ambassador to Venice, that the Schiavoni were sent to prevent 
the Jews, suspected of being pro-French, from leaving the Ghetto. 

Legends were current among the Jews of Venice that Rabbi Jona saved the Ghetto by affixing 
kabbalistic amulets to the doorposts of the gates (Roth, Venice, 354). However, there is no 
word about it in his account, dough the other two ms fascicles contain kabbalistic recipes 
for use in periods of individual crisis. 


т See Heinrich Kretschmayr, Venedig (Stuttgart 1934) m 536 ff. 
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abdicated after giving in to Napoleon's demands, which included the for- 
mation of a democratic regime. While such a regime was still in process of 
being formed, rival mobs milled in the Piazza. Some started looting the 
houses of the patricians and the stores of the democrats, indiscriminately. 
Abraham Jona records that a mob appeared in front of the Ghetto with 
"cudgels and knives and hatchets." Jona's "personal" synagogue (the Tal- 
mud Tora i Ponentini) was practically within shouting distance of the 
gates. The rioters threatened violence, saying "you are next to taste the 
goblet of troubles." But, Rabbi Jona continues, "God was with us as He was 
with our forefathers; he sent an angel to help us. As the sun began to sink, 
the band dispersed." We know that the chief of police, Bernardin Renier, 
managed to quell the riots of that day by placing a few pieces of cannon 
on the Rialto. The mob dispersed after a few shots were fired and six people 
were killed.® 

Possibly Abraham Jona is alluding to the latter incident when he writes 
that "burning coals were showered on them." The phrase is from Psalms 
140:11 but one cannot be sure of its real meaning. The entire account is 
written in an ornate and not inelegant language, with ample garnishings of 
biblical symbolism and rabbinic allusions. It is difficult to know whether a 
particular expression is realistic detail, borrowed simile, or mere empty 
rhymed phrase. Rabbi Jona is of course not interested in giving a corre- 
spondent's report but is trying to convey the mood of the occasion, and in 
this he perhaps succeeds. Following his account of the miraculous saving 
of the Ghetto there is an elaborate thanksgiving prayer which the rabbi 
composed for use in all the synagogues. At the end of the prayer he adds, 
however, that he has decided not to have an immediate public ceremony 
of thanksgiving, "lest the people be stirred to hatred against us." He did 
celebrate the event six months later, as we shall see. 

During the short life of the democratic republic we have only one entry: 
a formula for the official prayers for the people's government, with emphasis 
on love and brotherhood between Jews and Gentiles.” Rabbi Jona has no 
comment on the great event in the history of Venetian Jewry when, on 
July 11 1797, the Ghetto was abolished, the gates were torn down and 
demolished, and Jews and Christians fraternized dancing around a Tree of 


8 С. B. McClellan, Venice and Bonaparte (Princeton 1931) 237. 

? From a document published by Ottolenghi ( work cited, p 98) we get a glimpse of the "citizen 
rabbi" Abraham Jona, pleading for the cause of the community in dispensing of charity at a 
meeting of the Jewish Council, sponsored by the provisional government of Venice. How he 
felt about the regime he does not write, but it is obvious from his account of the disturbances 
of May 6-12 that he watched the revolution with misgivings. 
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Liberty." Throughout the few months of its existence the democratic re- 
public, occupied by French troops, was troubled by a rumor that Napoleon 
was arranging to sell Venice to Austria in a package deal. Rumor turned 
into fact in the Treaty of Campo Formio, and the Austrians marched into 
Venice on January 18 1798 amid popular rejoicing that the French were 
leaving." Three days later our rabbi presided over a thanksgiving cere- 
mony in which he prayed for the success of the new rulers. There was 
obviously official pressure, but one can feel a genuinely pro-Austrian tone 
at this time. In the prayers, Rabbi Jona recounts the gruesome events of the 
previous May and hopefully contrasts with them the “benevolence” of the 
incoming regime. 

A half year later, at the first anniversary of the events of May 12, there is 
a further solemn convocation and another thanksgiving for the miraculous 
escape during the riotous uprising. 

The next entry is on an even more happy note. When the “good news” 
reached Venice that Mantua had returned to Austrian rule, there was a 
special celebration on Shevat 4 (January 21) 1798, which Jona describes in 
great detail. After recitation of Psalms, a group of cantors sang Hallelujahs 
with a special melody. Then the rabbi himself sang Psalm 21, following it 
with an appeal for alms-giving, with very satisfactory results. The musicians 
then started all over again with singing and music. Finally, as it became 
dark, all the lights of the Ghetto were lit and the festivities continued out- 
doors. Inevitably a part of the celebration consisted of solemn prayers for 
the Austrians. 

On Sunday, 16 Adar II (March 24) 1799, the faithful were summoned 
to the synagogue for study and prayer for the recovery of Francesco Pesaro, 
the Comisario Estraordinario of the Austrians, to whom Rabbi Jona dedi- 
cated an acrostic Hebrew poem made up from Bible verses (see illustration 
above). Pesaro, a member of the Venetian ruling body and a friend of the 
Austrians, had fled to Vienna to escape arrest by the French. He had now 
returned as the governor under Francis II but had fallen ill. Prayers, which 
must also have been offered at Christian churches, were evidently of no 
avail. He died the next day after two months in office. Many of his com- 


10 Romanin x 222-223; Roth, Venice, 358- 358. 

11 See С. Sforza, "La caduta della Republica di Venezia studiata ne’ dispacci inediti," Nuovo 
archivio veneto ns xxvi (1913) 423. 

12 The Christian churches were even more prompt. On the very day of their arrival the Aus- 
trians received a Te Deum celebration in the Cathedral of San Marco. 

18 Jona’s expression is Hakamat ha-Am, the Rising of the People. 
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patriots considered Pesaro a traitor, but apparently not the last Doge, 
Lodovico Manin.!* 

The next recorded event in the synagogue was the calling for a minor day 
of atonement on Sunday, Tammuz 25 (July 28) 1799, with fasting for the 
pious, because the cemetery situated on the Lido had been disturbed when 
the Austrians were preparing defensive positions. Many bodies had been 
strewn about, and the rabbi, with a few volunteers, reburied them. 

Soon the Austrian rule became oppressive. For the Jews the old disabili- 
ties, both political and economic, were imposed again — although the 
Ghetto itself was never reconstituted — and many Jews who had partici- 
pated in the provisional government were arrested. 

War continued, and in the course of time Venice again changed rulers, 
in 1806 becoming a part of the Napoleonic Kingdom of Italy. Rabbi Jona 
records a very elaborate prayer which he prepared for the occasion and per- 
sonally recited, on Sunday, Iyyar 16 ( May 4) 1806, after the benediction for 
the Emperor in Hebrew and Italian. . 

The next votive occasion was a command performance when Eugène Beau- 
harnais, Napoleon's stepson and now the Viceroy of Italy, ordered the usage 
of an official prayer promulgated in Paris for all Italian synagogues on 
Kislev 5 (November 6) 1806. This prayer was reprinted in Venice, and 
Rabbi Jona, who probably arranged for its printing, had a copy sewn into 
his notebook, presumably for ready reference. 

A third event in the Napoleonic series was recorded by Rabbi Jona on the 
verso of the title page of this printed pamphlet. For a celebration in his 
synagogue on Sunday, Teveth 20 (January 8) 1809, of French victories in 
Spain, Jona inscribed a rhymed prayer extolling Napoleon and his "darling 
son" Eugéne "Napoleon" Beauharnais, who in fact was well liked in Venice. 

In the Grand Sanhedrin convened by Napoleon as a political stratagem 
in February 1807, in Paris, there were delegates from Italy and Germany. 
The rabbi representing Venice was the associate rabbi, Jacob Emanuel 
Cracovia (in many official texts called Jacob Samuel Cracovia) .!* Rabbi Jona 
was not favorably inclined toward the religious innovations which many 
"enlightened" rabbis advocated. He wrote to Cracovia warning him against 


14 McClellan 273-275; Lodovico Manin, Memorle del dogado (Venezia 1886) for Jan 12 and 
Mar 25 1799. 

18 This official prayer was published in Hebrew with an Italian translation in Raccolta dei 
documenti ufficial relativi alla deputazione ebraica, part 2 (Mantua 1807) 12-14. 

16 Robert Anchel in a cryptic note cites Arch. Nat. Е19, 11034, to the effect that on April 20 
1807 Cracovia requested to be appointed Chief Rabbi of Venice. Cf his Napoleon et les Juifs 
(Paris 1938) 464 n 1. Cracovia was back tn Venice later, when his new poem in honor of Napo- 
lean was read in the celebration of January 8 1809. 
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the new wave now rising.” But he followed the Sanhedrin proceedings with 
great interest. 

Rabbi Jona did not neglect the distaff side. Early in 1807 when Eugène 
Beauharnais’ wife, Amalia Augusta the former Bavarian princess, was preg- 
nant, Rabbi Jona prepared an official prayer for an easy delivery. He records 
a similar prayer for Queen Marie Louise nearly four years later. 

The final manuscript entry is dated Iyyar 21 (May 11) 1814. The writing 
has now become feebler. Abraham Jona bravely lists directions for the reci- 
tation of Psalms and readings in the Prophets and the Mishna, celebrating 
the return of peace after four months of blockade by Austria and England 
and the siege decreed by Beauharnais the viceroy. He praises the Lord for 
the return of Venice to the wings of Emperor Francis (now Francis I, heredi- 
tary Emperor of Austria, rather than Francis II, Holy Roman Emperor). 

A few months later Abraham Jona died. 


17 Moise Soave, Vessillo israelitico (Casale 1878) xxvi 252 п 1. Soave reports that he has many 
letters written to and by Abraham Jona. But Ottolenghi (p 93) after a search in Venice could 
no longer locate them. 

18 In the Jewish Theological Seminary Library is found a copy, once in Rabbi Jona’s possession, 
of the answers which Ismael ha-Cohen (Laudadio Sacerdote) gave to the Twelve Questions 
submitted by Napoleon. Cf Judah Rosenthal in Talpioth (New York 1949) rv 566. 





Publication of John Bunyan's Works in America 


By Davi E. Surrg 
Indiana University 


HIS INQUIRY is primarily limited to the period 1681-1830, and is 
ll by a checklist for that period of all of Bunyan's works 
published in America. However, an esimate of the extent of Bunyan publica- 
tion after 1830 is provided in the figures accompanying this study. 

The general history of Bunyan publication has been adequately surveyed 
and need not be repeated here. Nevertheless, it may serve the present pur- 
pose to recollect that within Bunyan's own lifetime (i. e., within ten years 
of its original publication in 1678), The Pilgrim's Progress had gone through 
eleven editions; that within seven years after its publication it had been 
translated and published in at least three foreign languages (viz: Dutch, 
Flemish French, and German) and would eventually be translated into 
hundreds of other languages; that within one-hundred years after the orig- 
inal date of publication, The Pilgrim's Progress had been published in at 
least fifty, and probably more English editions, as well as in innumerable 
foreign editions; that there have been well over 1500 editions of The Pil- 
grim's Progress altogether, and that by early in the nineteenth century 
Bunyan's works were so frequently published that the editions are literally 
countless. Although Bunyan's works were published early and frequently 
in America, there is no catalog of American editions of his works. 

The frequency of American issues of The Pilgrim's Progress has been sus- 
pected and to some degree reported.? What is less widely understood is the 
fact that works by Bunyan other than The Pilgrim's Progress were frequently 
issued in American editions. Between the period 1681—1830, no less than 
twenty and possibly as many as twenty-four Bunyan titles were published 
in America (Table 1). Before the nineteenth century The Pilgrim’s Progress 
actually ran second in frequency of issue to Grace Abounding to the Chief 


1 Students should consult the following special bibliographies: 

Cyril Hargreaves and M. Greenshields, Catalogue ofthe Bünyan Meeting Library and Museum 
(Bedford 1955); John Brown, John Bunyan, His Life, Times and Works, Tercentenary Edition 
(London 1928); Frank Mott Harrison, А Bibliography of the Works of John Bunyan (London 
1930); Lenox Library, New York City, Collation of the different editions of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress and of other Bunyaniana (New York 1879); Charles F. McCombs, “The Pilgrim's 
Progress, John Bunyan, His Life and Times" (Bulletin of The New York Public Library xxxu 
(1928) 786—809); and Canon Edward Venables, John Bunyan (London 1888 [appended bib- 
Hography made up of the list of Bunyan works in the Catalogue of the British Museum] ). 

2 Frank L. Mott, in Golden Multitudes, regards The Pilgrim’s Pro as an all-time best-seller 
in America, and he includes Grace Abounding on his near-best-seller list. 
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of Sinners, Bunyan's immensely popular spiritual autobiography. Until the 
last decade of the eighteenth century, the ratio of Bunyan's works printed 
here to that of The Pilgrim's Progress was approximately fourteen to four, 
or nearly four to one. For the entire period 1681—1830 there were two editions 
of works by Bunyan other than The Pilgrim’s Progress for every edition of 
that work published in America. Thus our first conclusion must be that there 
seems to have been a healthy interest in many of Bunyan's works, and not 
merely in those which are usually considered to be his most familiar. After 
The Pilgrim's Progress, the two most popular books, judged by frequency of 
publication, were Grace Abounding, with ten editions during the period, 
and The Holy War, with eight or nine editions during the period.? 

The three largest seaboard cities — New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
— accounted for roughly two-thirds of the total publication of Bunyan's 
works in America during the period, with twenty-five towns accounting for 
the rest. From 1681 to 1744 sixteen editions of works by Bunyan appeared 
in Boston, and nothing by Bunyan was published elsewhere in America. 
From 1789 to 1830, thirty or more Bunyan works were published in Phila- 
delphia; and New York, which began its history of Bunyan publication in 
1794 (with no less than three issues during the year), published at least 
twenty-two Bunyan works by 1830. 

In total, the three cities published at least 83 editions of works by Bunyan 
during the period 1681-1830. All other places published at least 51. Exeter, 
New Hampshire; Worcester, Massachusetts; and Hartford, Connecticut, 
were the chief places of publication outside of the three major cities. 

Of geographical interest are the early western editions at Albany (Solo- 
mon's Temple Spiritualized, 1790), Hudson, New York (The Heavenly Foot- 
man, 1804, and Grace Abounding, 1805), and Cincinnati (The Pilgrim's 
Progress, 1813). Baltimore seems to have been the deepest into the South 
that Bunyan's works could penetrate.* 


5 'The appearance of an abridged and considerably altered "version" of The Pilgrim's Progress 
in Worcester, 1798 — the miniature volume entitled The Christian Pilgrim — would alter the 
above figures somewhat if it were to be regarded as among the editions of The Pilgrim's Progress 
to appear in this country. Strictly speaking, it is impossible to consider this highly simplified and 
adapted, and even re-written story, as an authentic edition of The Pilgrim’s Progress. Its pop- 
ularity in America, however, was immense. 

* The first appearance (but not publication) of a Bunyan work in the South could possibly be 
claimed by the 1821 New Haven edition published by J. Babcock and Son, because "S. & W. В. 
Babcock, No. 163 King-Street, Charleston, S. C." appear on the title page as agents. In all 
probability the Babcocks merely had agents in the South, so this cannot count as publication. 
The next southern appearance of Bunyan might be claimed by D. Woodruff, a printer or book- 
seller in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, whose name is imprinted as one of the agents for the Alexander 
Towar edition, Philadelphia, 1833. The only instances of publication of Bunyan in the South 
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A graph (Table 2) representing the American publications of Bunyan's 
works by decades suggests the following patterns. There were two peak 
periods of publication before 1830, and one peak period after 1830. Between 
the years 1745 and 1789 there were few, if any, American editions in English 
of any of Bunyan's works. Before 1830, many Bunyan titles seem to have been 
popular; after 1830, only The Pilgrim's Progress was frequently published. 

Before 1730, there were about two works by Bunyan published in Boston 
every decade, but from then until 1744 nine or possibly ten Bunyan works 
were published there. The next work by Bunyan to be published in Boston 
did not appear until 1794, fifty years later. With the execption of three 
Pennsylvania-German editions of Bunyan's works (all in 1754-55), there 
seems to have been a curious absence of American editions of Bunyan's 
works until after the Revolutionary War.” 

Equally curious is the rise of interest in Bunyan's works after 1789, for 
from this year until 1800, thirty or more editions of his works appeared in 
America. From 1800 to 1810 there were more printings of works by Bunyan 
than at any other comparable period either earlier or later. After 1820, pub- 
lishing interest in Bunyan declined appreciably, and even considering the 
second peak decade 1840-1850 ( Table 2), when there were at least twenty- 
two editions of The Pilgrim's Progress, there was never again such a profu- 
sion of American editions of Bunyan's works as appeared between 1800 and 
1820. 

Significance of These Patterns of Publication 


The more obvious ways in which the publication patterns seem to be 
significant are as follows. To begin with, it is to be expected that Boston 
would be the place where Christian would first set foot in the New World. 
(Bunyan had himself noted, in 1684, that his book was “. .. in New England 
under such advance,/ As to be trimm'd, new cloth'd, and deck’d with gems,/ 
That it might show its features and its limbs.") Bunyan's writings were 
strongly Calvinistic in tone and doctrine, therefore it is not surprising to find 


which I have encountered are the two tracts published in the Civil War period: "Come and 
Welcome," printed by C. P. Pelham, Southern Guardian Office, Columbia, S. C., 186—; and 
m Bunyan's True Conversion," (a dialogue between Christian and Hopeful), published by 
e Presbyterian Committee of Publication in Richmond, 186—. See Marjorie L. Crandall, Con- 
federate Imprints. A Check List п (Boston 1955) items #4598 and #4599, p 776. 
5 The existence of a pre-Revolutionary edition in this country was reported by Stephen B. 
Wickens, an able editor of an 1856 New York edition of The Pilgrim’s Progress. Wickens reports 
that a writer in the Boston Weekly Magazine claims to have examined a “seventeenth” American 
edition of 1744, as well as a “fifty-seventh edition, dated only about twenty-five years later, and 
some time before the revolution.” Stephen В. Wickens, ed, The Р "s Progress (New York, 
Carlton and Phillips 1856), “Introduction,” p 25. I have been unable to find any copies of this 
or other editions between 1744 and 1789, however. 
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early Boston issues of A Few Sighs from Hell (1708) and Grace Abounding 
(1717, 1729, 1732, 1735, 1739) as well as The Pilgrim's Progress (1681, 1706, 
1740, 1744). Furthermore, it would seem reasonable that after the middle 
of the century the initial interest in Bunyan would have waned as publica- 
tions reflected secular, scientific, and “enlightened” interests. That publi- 
cation of Bunyan ceased almost entirely for fifty years is inexplicable. One 
possible reason may be that, because English publishers were turning out 
Pilgrim's Progresses at a furious rate, the American demand, if any, was 
supplied by imported English editions. 

The abrupt increase in the publication of works by Bunyan, beginning 
in Philadelphia in 1789, is also not easily explained, but there are three con- 
siderations which help to áccount for it: first, the date marks the post-war 
period when publishers would to some degree have more time and inclina- 
tion to turn to matters non-military, non-propagandistic, and non-political, 
and would find a larger and more receptive reading public for works such 
as Bunyan’s; second, the rise in publication of Bunyan's works in America 
must be regarded as an index of the comparable increase during this period 
of the number of printers, booksellers, publishers, and engravers;" third, 
a resurgence of interest in the Calvinistic position, reflecting a dissatisfac- 
tion with the more liberal movements such as Deism and Unitarianism, and 
articulated by such groups as the Hopkinsians, the Edwardseans, and the 
founders of the Andover Theological Seminary, is contemporaneous with 
the resurgence of publication of Bunyan. That many ministers and thinkers 
who defended Calvinism were partial to Bunyan there can be no doubt. 

Just as there had been a sharp decline in American publication of Bunyan's 
works after 1744, so again there was a decline in the period 1820—1840, In 
spite of the fact that there were larger numbers of readers, and larger num- 
bers of printers, publishers, and booksellers; and in spite of the fact that 
American religious societies such as the American Tract Society and the 
Baptist Tract Society bad widely disseminated Bunyan's works, there was 
never again to be a period in which so many of his books would be published 
as during the years around the turn of the century. 

в A check of booksellers’ and printers’ advertisements in the Boston News Letter and in the 
Boston Evening Post from the early part of the century until the Revolution revealed not a 
single reference to any work by Bunyan. This check, however, was not exhaustive, and should 
be regarded merely as some indication that there is no record that English editions of Bunyan 
were beng imported in the second half of the eighteenth century. 

T Evidence of this increase is furnished in detail for New York City by Harry B. Weiss in his 
pamphlet, The Number of Persons and Firms connected with Graphic Arts in New York City, 
1683-1820 (New York, The New York Public Library 1946). In 1780 there were less than ten 


printers in New York, but in 1795 there were close to seventyl After 1800 the rise was steady 
and rapid. There were over 150 printers in business by 1815. 
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There does seem to have been one final resurgence of interest in Bunyan 
— in the period 1840-1850. It was during this decade that The Pilgrim's 
Progress was issued more frequently in America than at any other time. At 
least twenty-two editions were published during the decade, whereas the 
highest number in any other ten-year period was fourteen. But publishers’ 
(and presumably readers') interest in Bunyan's other works seems to have 
diminished after 1830. In the peak period 1800-1810, The Pilgrim's Progress 
represented only twenty-four per cent of all books by Bunyan published. On 
the other hand, during the peak period 1840-1850, The Pilgrim's Progress 
represented nearly seventy per cent of the total. Thus we may generalize 
that after 1820, American interest in Bunyan, at least that which is reflected 
in publication figures, seems to have confined itself largely to The Pilgrim's 
Progress, whereas before this date, American interest was reflected in the 
publication of upwards of twenty-two books by Bunyan other than The 
Pilgrim's Progress. 

Accuracy of the Texts 


American publishers, despite occasional protestations to the contrary, 
paid scant heed to textual accuracy in their haste to get out salable copies 
of Bunyan's works. Their practice seems to have been to take the text from 
any edition which may have been handy. It is not until late in the nineteenth 
century that we discover any particular interest in accuracy of text. After 
1800, a number of editions of The Pilgrim's Progress appear with the phrase 
"Genuine Edition’ somewhere on the title page, but unfortunately anything 
genuine about these editions had little to do with accuracy of text. The 
American Tract Society, responsible for innumerable small, cleanly-printed 
editions of The Pilgrim's Progress after the 1820s, often prefaced its editions 
with the statement that “Great pains [had] been taken in collating this 
edition with other copies, in order to render it a correct reprint of the original 
work. . .," but when we consider that there was no adequate bibliographical 
study made of the early editions of The Pilgrim's Progress or of anything else 
of Bunyan's, until the pioneering efforts of the great English collector, Mr 
George Offor, in mid-century, then we realize how absurd such prefatory 
statements were. It was a common practice for American editors to include 
the spurious Third Part of The Pilgrim's Progress, and almost every edition 
printed from 1789 until well into the nineteenth century included Part Three 
without questioning its authenticity. By 1814 some editions, such as David 
Hogan's edition in Philadelphia of that year, included a cautionary phrase 
after the title to the Third Part, such as “Part III, generally supposed to be 
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written by another hand," but significantly publishers often continued to 
include the Third Part, probably because they had found that readers ex- 
pected it. After 1820, most editions were in “Two Parts,” but as late as 1847 
we find J. B. Perry of Philadelphia publishing an edition of The Pilgrim's 
Progress "containing [Bunyan's] third part, "The Travels of the Ungodly.” 


Addenda 


Editions of The Pilgrim's Progress published in America after 1789 almost 
invariably included a brief tract entitled ^The Life and Death of the Author," 
probably derived from Grace Abounding, and they included also a set of 
pietistic footnotes, usually prolific and verbose enough to fatten the volume 
considerably. By the middle of the eighteenth century, it was customary for 
English publishers to include elaborate, pietistic commentaries in the form 
of page-by-page footnotes. Certain of these commentaries became favorites, 
and nineteenth-century American publishers re-issued them frequently. No 
American edition of The Pilgrim's Progress in this period, apparently, exists 
with notes by an American. The most frequently included commentaries 
were those of the English ministers Thomas Scott, William Mason, George 
Burder, John Newton, and “Dr. Hawkes.” 


Illustrations 


From 1740 until the present, it is highly unusual to find an American 
edition without illustrations. Only five of forty-seven American editions of 
The Pilgrim's Progress before 1830, which I have examined, were completely 
without illustrations.9 ' 

Only two of Bunyan's works were almost invariably illustrated: The Pil- 
grim's Progress and The Holy War. Both of these works lend themselves 
readily to illustration, whereas some of Bunyan's more openly doctrinal 
works do not. The first American edition of The Pilgrim's Progress contained 
no illustrations (nor did the first English edition of 1678). The first American 
illustrated edition was (until some one discovers a copy of the 1706 edition) 
the Boston edition of 1740. The cuts in this edition are replicas of those 
found in the early English editions, and they follow the designs found in the 
1695 "Fourteenth" which became so popular. These designs are English 
copies of the work of the Dutch engraver Jan Luiken. There is no evidence 
that the American cuts were executed by an American engraver. 


8 The un-illustrated American editions of The Pilgrim’s Progress were those of Boston, 1681; 
Philadelphia, 1789; Cincinnati, 1813; Brattleborough, 1815; and Philadelphia, 1817. Undoubt- 
edly there were others. I mention these as characteristic. 
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American illustrated editions were usually executed by American en- 
gravers, but the designs chosen by these illustrators invariably followed the 
English prototypes. If there was any innovation or originality in American 
illustrations of The Pilgrim's Progress, it was in technique, not in substance. 
Not until after 1830 was any attempt made to publish an American edition 
of The Pilgrim's Progress with designs other than those which had, from a 
very early period in the English issues, become rigidly traditional. This fact 
cannot be attributed entirely to a lack of originality among early American 
engravers. Designs for The Pilgrim's Progress, perhaps more than for any 
other single work written in English, were amazingly constant after 1695. 
Even when innovation occurred, after the middle of the nineteenth century, 
it never occurred at the expense of the original designs, but was found in the 
inclusion of additional material. 

Finally, American illustrations during the period from 1789—1830 are 
comparatively crude. In a period when there were no copyright laws, it 
apparently seemed cheaper and more convenient for an American publisher 
to assign the work of illustration to some nearby engraver (probably in his 
employ), no matter how crude the results, than to engage in a costly and 
time-consuming search for actual plates from abroad. Thus almost every 
American edition of The Pilgrim's Progress is illustrated; the illustrations are 
often by a less-than-gifted American engraver; and the designs for the illus- 
trations are without a single exception based upon earlier and quite conven- 
tional English designs. 

Imitations and. Parodies 


A final consideration in this survey of Bunyan publication in America must 
include books not actually written by him, but in some way directly con- 
nected with his influence. These books include spurious imitations, travesties, 
poetic versions of The Pilgrim's Progress, and biographical and critical stud- 
ies of Bunyan. 

I have already discussed "Part the Third" of The Pilgrim's Progress, which 
first appeared soon after Bunyan's death, and was one of many attempts 
made by publishers to capitalize upon the immense popularity of the au- 
thentic first two parts. 

The Third Part of The Pilgrim's Progress was one of a number of inferior 
works frequently attributed to Bunyan but decidedly not written by him. 


9 For a thorough and illuminating discussion of spurious Bunyaniana, see Brown, John Bunyan, 
esp Chapters XVIII and XIX. See also Frank Mott Harrison, “Repudiable Bunyan Writings,” 
Baptist Quarterly xı (1944) 277-281. The present inquiry limits itself to a discussion of Ameri- 
can appearances of “repudiable” works. | 
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The first appearance of a spurious work in America was Rest for a Wearied 
Soul, or, the Pilgrim at his Journey's End, Being the Last Legacy of John 
Bunyan. Appearing in New London, Connecticut, in 1765,!° this work (first 
published in Edinburgh in 1731) is the only work allegedly but not by Bun- 
yan to be published in English in America between 1744 and 1789. 

In 1793 two more "repudiable? Bunyan works appeared in American edi- 
tions, One was The Riches of Christ, and Glorious Treasure of Heavenly Joys, 
held forth and expounded to all good Christians. . . , which was “Printed 
in Glasgow, and Reprinted by E. Ely, in Danbury [Connecticut], for James 
Crawford, 1793." The Danbury edition marks the only appearance of The 
Riches of Christ, but the other 1793 book attributed to Bunyan was to have 
numerous reprintings in America. It was entitled The Visions of John Bun- 
yan, and it appeared in New York City in 1798, 1797, and 1806; in Philadel- 
phia in 1804 and 1805, and in Norwich, Connecticut, in 1795. This work was 
actually by the English author George Larkin, and its original title was The 
World to Come, The Glories of Heaven and the Terrors of Hell Lively Dis- 
played under the Similitude of a Vision. Yt was first published, with Larkin's 
name on the title page, in London in 1711. In 1725 an enterprising publisher, 
fully aware of what he was doing, republished Larkin's book but changed 
the author and the title to ^The Visions of John Bunyan." That the work 
went through six American editions between 1793 and 1806 is testimony to 
the popularity of any book connected with Bunyan's name during this period. 

In 1798 the resourceful publisher Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, counting 
on the popularity of his various editions of The Pilgrim's Progress, published 
a highly altered version of The Pilgrim's Progress entitled The Christian 
Pilgrim. This simplified and somewhat streamlined version, crammed with 
"pictures," was probably intended primarily for children. Significantly, it did 
not retain Bunyan's name as author, and I have been unable to discover who 
wrote it. The Christian Pilgrim was popular, for there were subsequent edi- 
tions in Worcester (1807), Boston (1808, 1810, 1818), Windsor (1811) and 
Montpelier, Vermont, (1812, 1819), New York (1812), Philadelphia (1818, 
1823), and Salem (1820). 

Another work published in America as Bunyan's was Heart's-Ease in Heart- 
Trouble, issued in Walpole, New Hampshire, in 1804, in Philadelphia in 1812, 
and in Brattleborough [sic], Vermont, in 1813. Originally written by the 
Englishman James Bardwood, but signed only with his initials, "T. B.,” the 


10 "Dated as about 1765 by Albert C. Bates in bis supplement to Trumbull's bibliography of 
Connecticut imprints. 1938, p. 12.” Notation on card referring to a copy of this work in the 


possession of the Library of the American Antiquarian Society. 
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work, (which first appeared in 1690) especially because of its Bunyanlike 
title, caused an unscrupulous but enterprising publisher to republish it in 
1762 over Bunyan's name. The book appeared frequently after this with 
Bunyan represented as its author. 

Isaiah Thomas's Christian Pilgrim was a shortened and altered prose Pil- 
grim's Progress, but the work was also presented to the American reader in 
verse, in "pictures," in words of one syllable, and even in Braille and in short- 
hand. It would be unduly tedious to recount in detail the numerous varia- 
tions upon this single theme, but it may be useful to note the first appearance 
of a poetic version ( Burlington, New Jersey, 1807; by the Rev George Burder, 
originally published in England in 1804); the first pictorial Pilgrim's Progress 
(ingeniously devised by Joseph Barber in a “metamorphosis,” Hartford, 
1819); and the first American version in verse (by Mrs Eliza Eberle, pub- 
lished, sympathetically perhaps, by her husband; Berlin, New York, 1854, 
and subsequently reissued many times). 

A somewhat more important “use” of The Pilgrim’s Progress was as a 
vehicle for satirical or critical commentary upon contemporary American 
society and its institutions. More than a dozen book-length works appeared 
in this country, mostly in the first half of the nineteenth century, which pur- 
ported to demonstrate the difficulties Christian would have were he to re- 
trace his steps towards the Celestial City in the nineteenth century. Of these, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne's familiar work The Celestial Railroad was perhaps 
the most original, but it was neither the first nor the most complete of its 
type. The existence of so many of these satirical, modern pilgrim’s progresses 
suggests the degree to which the original work was assumed to be familiar 
to American readers.“ 


Biography and Criticism 


Biography and criticism of Bunyan appeared late in America. Of course 
Bunyan's own Grace Abounding had been popular here from 1717, and there 
were numerous “lives” of the author appended to later editions of The Pil- 
grim's Progress. Strictly speaking, however, these works do not represent 
scholarly, accurate, or critical accounts of Bunyan’s life. Although the first 
appearance of a biographical sketch as a separate volume was published in 
Newburyport, Masssachusetts, in 1797, the first actual biography did not 


11 For analysis of the more important of these works, see my doctoral dissertation, “John Bunyan 
in America: A Critical In , University of Minnesota, 1962. Titles include W: Weeks’ 
The Pilgrim’s Progress in the Nineteenth Century; the anonymously published Pilgrim’s Progress 
in the Last Days; Benton's The California Pilgrim; Wood's Modern Pilgrim's; Cheever's A Reel 
in a Bottle. . . , and others. 
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appear until 1814 (Joseph Ivimey's Life of Bunyan, Boston 1814). The first 
American biographical study was Robert Philip's Life... (New York 1839), 
and the first serious critical study of Bunyan was the immensely popular 
edition of the Rev George Cheever's Lectures on Bunyan, in 1844. Undoubt- 
edly Philip's biography, Cheever's lectures, and Charles Overton's Cottage 
Lectures . . . (Philadelphia 1849) stimulated the sales of The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, for it was during the decade of the 1840s that sales of this book were at 
their highest in America. In England the studies of Southey (Life... 1830), 
Macaulay (John Bunyan 1853), and George Offor (Life... 1862) offered 
a combination of shrewd critical observation and some scholarly research 
into the tangle of Bunyan’s life and of editions of The Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
magnificent and monumental critical biography of Bunyan was, of couise, 
the Rev John Brown’s two-volume study, published first in 1885-1888 and 
still an authority. 

In America, George B. Cheever's lifelong interest in Bunyan approached 
monomania. In addition to his popular lectures on Bunyan, delivered to 
crowded audiences in New York in the 1840s, Cheever wrote numerous 
volumes which strove to apply the lessons of Bunyan to his own society. Some 
of these works included The Hill Difficulty (New York 1849), A Reel in a 
Bottle . . . Being the Adventures of Two of the King's Seamen in a Voyage to 
the Celestial Country (New York 1852), and The Log-Book of a Voyage to 
the Celestial Country, A Christian Allegory (New York 1885). Cheever was 
perhaps best known as fiery champion of abolition, but his activities were 
diverse, prolific, and often scholarly. A classmate of Hawthorne's at Bowdoin, 
he shared with him (as well as with a third classmate, Calvin Stowe) a life- 
long appreciation of the qualities reflected in Bunyan's works, and an attempt 
to bring them to bear upon modern problems of society. 

Twentieth-century American Bunyan scholarship has concerned itself 
with textual, stylistic, and historical matters, but the first attempt at textual 
and stylistic analysis was John Boyd Grier's Studies in the English of John 
Bunyan, Philadelphia, 1872. In this century, scholarly interest in Bunyan is 
reflected in Elizabeth Louise Davis's “Study of Bunyan’s Fiction,” (Disserta- 
tion, University of Chicago 1916); James B. Wharey's pioneering studies of 
the sources of Bunyan’s allegories; and, William York Tindall's interesting 
study of Bunyan as one of a number of “mechanick preachers” (New York 
1934). There has been little critical interest in Bunyan’s influence in Amer- 
ica, and what interest there has been is limited primarily to Bunyan’s influ- 
ence upon Hawthorne's style. Too little attention has been paid to Bunyan’s 
impact on American culture. 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS IN TABLE 1 


The acceptable sacrifice 
The barren fig-tree 

The Christian pilgrim 
Come and welcome 


Das Angenehme oder die vortrefflich 


Divine emblems 


Doctrine of the law and grace unfolded 


Grace abounding 
Heavenly foot-man 
Der heilige krieg 

Holy war 

Jerusalem зїппег saved 


Albany, N. Y. 
Amherst, N. H. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brattleborough, Vt. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Burlington, N. J. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Danbury, Conn. 
Danville, Vt. 
Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Ephrata, Pa. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Germantown, Pa. 
Hallowell, Me, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


w 


TITLES 


pare <BR ZR 


PLACES 
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Worcester, Mass. 


Pilgrim’s progress 

German trans. of pp 

The riches of Christ 

Rest for a wearled soul 

Sighs from hell 

Solomon's temple spiritualized 
Visions of John Bunyan 

The water of life 

Minor works 

Life and death of John Bunyan 
Collected works 

Heart's-ease in heart-trouble 


Hartford, Conn. 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Newark, N. J. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New London, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Salem, Mass. 
Walpole, N. H. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 
Windsor, Vt. 
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TABLE 1 
PUBLICATION IN AMERICA OF WORKS BY JOHN BUNYAN 
By YEAR AND Piace: 1681-1830 
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TABLE 1— Concluded 
PUBLICATION IN AMERICA OF WORKS BY JOHN BUNYAN 
By YEAR AND PLACE: 1681-1830 
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TABLE 2 
PUBLICATION IN AMERICA OF WORKS BY JOHN BUNYAN 
By Decapes: 1680-1960 


NUMBER OF AMERICAN EDITIONS 
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CHECKLIST OF AMERICAN EDITIONS OF THE WORKS 
OF JOHN BUNYAN: 1681-1830 


THIS catalogue is essentially a short-title list of actual copies (most 
of which I have been able to examine) with the exception of items 
30, 31, 69, and 73, the titles of which have been reported, but copies 
of which I have been unable to locate. 

Capitalization in titles is given in accordance with the practice of 
Stark and Cole, Checklist of Additions to Evans’ American Bibliog- 
raphy (New York, The New York Public Library 1960). 

Spurious or supposititious titles are indicated by an asterisk. 

Titles appearing in Evans’ American Bibliography are followed by 
Evans numbers. 

Copies in The New York Public Library and in the Library of the 
American Antiquarian Society (the two most complete collections 
of Bunyaniana in America) are indicated by the abbreviations NN 
and MWA following my notes. 


The works of that eminent servant of Christ, John Bunyan. . .. З vols, New 
Haven, Conn.: Nathan Whiting, 1830. 


The earliest edition of Bunyan’s “complete” works to be published in America. Engrav- 
ings by Alexander Anderson and others. MWA 


The minor works of John Bunyan; containing The water of life; Solomon’s 
temple spiritualized; Christ a complete saviour; Divine breathings; and Grace 
abounding. Portsmouth, N.H.: William and Daniel Treadwell, 1804. 


Solomon's temple spirtiualized has a separate title. Although the title calls for five titles, 
only the first three are included. MWA 


The minor works of John Bunyan.... Portsmouth, N.H.: William and Daniel 
Treadwell, 1804. 
Added title reads: The select minor works of John Bunyan. . . . This edition is otherwise 


like the first edition. MWA NN 
The acceptable sacrifice or the excellency of a broken heart.... Philadel- 
phia: Thomas T. Stiles, 1805. 

Page 152 wrongly numbered 125. Preface signed George Cokeyn. MWA 
Das Angenehme Opfer oder die vortrefflichkett. . . . Germantown, Pa.: 


Christoph Saur, 1755. 

Comprising the last 151 pages of Saur’s Johann Buntans pilgrims oder Christen reise. . 
Evans 7372. MWA NN 
The barren fig-tree.... New York: John Tiebout, 1808. 


The American Tract Soclety frequently issued a tract bearing the same title, but of a 
text entirely different, and not by Bunyan. MWA NN 
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7 * The Christian pilgrim: containing an account of the wonderful adventures 
and miraculous escapes of a Christian. ... Worcester, Mass.: Isaiah Thomas, 


Jun., 1798, 
Evans 33473. In two small volumes, 2nd vol mistakenly dated 1789. Profusely illustrated 
with woodcuts. MWA 
8 * The Christian pilgrim. ... Worcester, Mass.: Isaiah Thomas, Jun., 1807. 


MWA NN 


9 * The Christian pilgrim.... Boston: Hastings, Etheridge and Bliss, 1808. 
Two vols in one. Each vol has separate title but pagination is continuous. Volume Two 


begins at p [103]. MWA 
10 * The Christian pilgrim.... Boston: Samuel Avery, 1810. MWA 
11 * The Christian pilgrim. ... Windsor, Vt: P. Merrifield and Co., 1811. 
On frontispiece: “P. Merrifield & Co.’s first Vermont edition.” MWA 
12 * The Christian pilgrim. ... Montpelier, Vt.: Wright and Sibley, 1812. 
On frontispiece: “Wright & Sibley's first edition.” ` MWA NN 
13 * The Christian pilgrim.... Boston: Lincoln and Edmands, 1818. MWA 


14 * The Christian pilgrim.... Montpelier, Vt.: E. P. Walton, 1819. 
15 * The Christian pilgrim. ... Boston: Lincoln and Edmands, 1820. 


16 * The Christian pilgrim.... Salem, Mass.: Thomas Carey, 1820. MWA 
17 Come and welcome to Jesus Christ.... Boston: Nicholas Boone, 1728. 
Evans 3002. MWA NN 
18 Come and welcome.... Exeter, N.H.: Н. Ranlet, 1801. 
P 109 wrongly numbered 209; p 154 wrongly numbered 144. MWA NN 
19 Come and welcome.... New York: James Eastburn; Boston: Bradford and 
Read, 1812. MWA 
20 Come and welcome. ... Philadelphia: Сео. W. Mentz, 1815. MWA NN 
21 Соте and welcome.... Philadelphia: Geo. W. Mentz, 1818. MWA 
22 Divine emblems: or, temporal things spiritualized. ... New York: Printed 


by James Carey, for Mathew Carey, Philadelphia, 1794. 


James Carey seems to have been printing in New York only in 1794. Charles Evans in- 
correctly attributed this to the Philadelphia press of Mathew Carey (Vide 1808 edition 


below, and also item 53: The holy war). Evans 26712. MWA 
23 Divine emblems.... Philadelphia: Mathew Carey, 1796. 
Evans 30138, Pages 85-90 have “Life — a vision,” by Dr Nathaniel Cotton. MWA 


24 Divine emblems.... Philadelphia: Printed for Mathew Carey. R. Cochran, 
Printer, 1808. i 


MWA copy has pages 101-108: “Life— a vision,” by Dr Nathaniel Cotton. NN copy 
does ante The 1 tion has a frontispiece representing three youths strolling in a gar- 
den path. MWA 
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25 The doctrine of the law and grace unfolded.... Boston: Printed by J. Draper 
for D. Henchman, 1742. 


Evans 4905. Incorrectly listed in Evans as "Sold by D. Henchman." MWA NN 

20 The doctrine of the law and grace unfolded. ... Boston: Manning and Lor- 
ing, 1808. 

Also contains Grace abounding and The water of life. MWA NN 


27 Grace abounding to the chief of sinners.... Boston: Printed by J. Allen, for 
Nicholas Boone, 1717. 


Stark and Cole: Checklist of Additions to Evans’ American Bibliography. . . . , item 93. 
MWA NN 


28 Grace abounding.... Boston: Reprinted for Nicholas Boone, 1729. 
Evans 3143. MWA 


29 Grace abounding.... Boston: Printed by S. Kneeland and T. Green, for 
Hopestill Foster, 1732. 2 


Evans 3509. MWA NN 
30 Grace abounding.... Boston: Reprinted by T. Fleet, 1735. 
Evans 3881. 
31 Grace abounding.... Boston: Reprinted by T. Fleet, 1739. 
Evans 4340. 
32 Grace abounding.... Exeter, N.H.: J. Lamson and T. Odiorne, 1793. 
Not listed in Evans. 
Grace abounding.... New York: John Reid, 1794. 
Evans 26713. MWA NN 
Grace abounding.... New York: J. Tiebout, 1797. 
Evans 31891. MWA NN 
38 Grace abounding.... Hudson, New York: A. Stoddard, 1805. MWA 


38 Grace abounding.... Hudson, New York, 1805. 


Apparently another issue of the 1805 edition above, but with p 115 wrongly numbered 
119, and p 118 ушу numbered 122, А woodcut appearing on p 120 is identical to a 
woodcut in the other edition appearing on p 118. MWA 


37 Grace abounding.... Boston: Manning and Loring, 1806. 
Bound in his The doctrine of the law and grace unfolded (see item 25 above). 


MWA NN 
38 Grace abounding.... Hartford, Conn.: Lincoln and Gleason, 1807. 

MWA NN 
39 Grace abounding.... New York: John Tiebout, 1808. MWA 
40 Grace abounding.... Exeter, N.H.: B. P. Sheriff, 1814. MWA 


41 Grace abounding.... Newburyport, Mass.: William B. Allen & Co., 1814. 
42 Grace abounding.... New York: Evert Duyckinck, 1815. MWA 
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43 * Heart's-ease in heart-trouble, or a sovereign remedy against all trouble of 
heart that Christ's disciples are subject to.... Walpole, N.H.: Thomas and 


Thomas, 1804. MWA 

44 * Heart's-ease in heart-trouble.... Philadelphia: George W. Mentz, 1812. 
MWA 

45 * Heart's-ease in heart-trouble.... Brattleborough, Vt.: Fessenden, 1813. 
MWA 


46 The Heavenly foot-man: or, a description of the man that gets to heaven. . . . 
Boston: Reprinted by J. Allen, for N. Boone, 1716. 
Not in Evans. MWA 


47 The Heavenly foot-man.... Hudson, N.Y.: Ashbel and Stoddard, 1804. 
48 The Heavenly foot-man.... Boston: Lincoln and Edmands, 1807. MWA 
49 The Heavenly foot-man.... Danville, Vt.: Ebenezer Eaton, 1807. MWA 


90 The Heavenly foot-man.... New York: John Tiebout, 1808. MWA 
51 The Heavenly foot-man.... Montpelier, Vt.: Printed by Walton & Goss, for 
Josiah Parks, February, 1811. MWA 

See also items 125 and 126 below. 


52 The holy war, made by Shaddai upon Diabolus.... Boston: Reprinted by T. 
Fleet, 1736 [?] 


Evans 3998. Lacks title page. MWA 
93 The holy war.... New York: Printed by James Carey for Mathew Carey, 
Philadelphia, 1794. 
Evans 26714. MWA NN 
94 The holy war.... Portsmouth, N.H.: John Melcher, 1794. 
Evans 26715. P 214 wrongly numbered 114. MWA 
55 The holy war.... Philadelphia: J. Kay, jun., and brother, 1803. NN 


96 Theholy war.... New York: Printed by Lewis Nichols, for Evert Duyckinck, 
1805. 


Contains seven engravings by Alexander Anderson. MWA NN 

97 Theholy war.... Baltimore: Anthony Miltenberger, 1812. MWA NN 
98 The holy war.... Albany, N.Y.: Websters and Skinners, 1816. MWA 
59 The holy war.... Boston: Isaiah Thomas, Jun., and W. H. Mann, Printers, 
Dedham, 1817. MWA 

60 A true relation of the holy war.... Philadelphia: M'Carty and Davis, 1818. 
61 A true relation of the holy war.... Bridgeport, Conn.: 1829. p 


62 The holy war.... Philadelphia: L. A. Key, 1830. 
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Der Heilige krieg, wie deiselbe geführet wird von Christo Jesu. .. . Balti- 
more: Samuel Saur, 1795. 
Evans 28371. MWA NN 


The Jerusalem sinner saved. ... Boston: Printed for J. Edwards and H. Fos- 
ter, 1733. 
Evans 3637. MWA 


The Jerusalem sinner saved. ... Amherst, New Hampshire: Samuel Preston, 
1798. 
Evans 33474. MWA NN 


The Jerusalem sinner saved. ... Philadelphia: Thomas T. Stiles, 1805. MWA 
The Jerusalem sinner saved. ... Philadelphia: David Hogan, 1811. MWA 


The pilgrim's progress from this world to that which is to come: delivered 
under the similitude of a dream. ... Boston: Printed by Samuel Green upon 
assignment of Samuel Sewall: and are to be sold by John Usher of Boston, 
1681. 


Evans 299. The first American edition. The only perfect copy is in the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library. MWA NN (Photostat) 


The pilgrim's progress.... Boston: Reprinted for B. Eliot, 1706. 


Evans 1242. No copy exists. "Title from Haven, who apparently had it from an adver- 
tisement." Evans. 


The pilgrim's progress.... Boston: Printed by G. Rogers and D. Fowle, for 
T. Fleet, J. Edwards and H. Foster, 1740. 

Stark and Cole Checklist 192. It would appear that the "1738" edition described in 
Evans (4428) is suppositional. No copy of it exists, and the “mutilated copy" in NN is 
probably the 1740 edition. Vide note in MWA copy of 1740 edition. MWA NN 


The pilgrim's progress from this world to that which is to come. 'The second, 
part.... Boston: Printed by John Draper, for T. Fleet, 1744. 


Evans 5351. This is the first American edition of the Second Part. Another issue by 
Draper in the same year bears the imprint "For Charles Harrison." MWA NN 


The pilgrim's progress. ... Philadelphia: John M'Culloch, 1789. 
Evans 21720. “The first American edition." Parts I-III each with separate title. Page 
62 wrongly numbered 28. No illustrations. MWA N 


The pilgrims progress. ... Worcester, Mass.: Isaiah Thomas, 1790. 


A notation in the front of the 1791 Isaiah Thomas edition of The Pilgrim's Progress 
(see below) reads as follows: "There was a 1790 Isaiah Thomas ed., identified а 
fragment of the title examined 12/11/34. L.V. It had the author's note (not in this 
edition) on verse of title.” See also a penciled notation to this effect in the MWA anno- 
tated copy of Worcester Bibliography, under entries for the years 1790, 1791. MWA 


The pilgrim's progress... Worcester: Isaiah Thomas, 1791. 


Evans 23232, "Complete in three parts.” Each part has separate title. Parts II and IIT 
are dated 1790. Penciled on endpaper is the following notation: "Many of the plates 
in this volume were made by a negro in the employ of Thomas, says Dr. C. L. Nichols." 

MWA 
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75 


76 


78 


79 


The pilgrims progress.... Philadelphia: John M’Culloch, 1793-1794. 


Not in Evans. Not in Stark and Cole. M’Culloch’s Second American Edition.” In three 
parts. Each part has separate title. Parts II and III dated 1794. P 146 wrongly numbered 
198, Р 221 wrongly numbered 229. Р 290 has: “To his worthy friend the author of 
the third part of The Pilgrim’s Progress. . . . signed В. D. Last page has: “A Short Elegy 
in Memory of Mr. John Bunyan.” This edition is profusely illustrated with crude type- 


metal cuts. The engraver may have been Alexander Anderson. MWA NN 
The pilgrim’s progress.... Boston: Peter Edes, 1794. 
Evans 26717. In three parts. Each part has a separate title. MWA NN 


(a-b-c) The pilgrim’s progress.... New York, 1794. 

There were three issues of The Pilgrim's Progress in New York, 1794. They are de- 
scribed by Dr А. W. С. Vail in a notation pasted into the back flyleaf of the NN cop 
as follows: “(1) Copy lacking title page and considerable text at beginning and ad 
owned (1930) by Rosenbach Со. Apparently earlier issue than either of the others. P. 95 
incorrectly numbered 93. P. 380 — last те is how. (2) Printed by Н. Gaine (E. Adler 
copy, described in Colophon, Feb., 1930, with facsimile title and 1 plate). Pagination of 
P. 95 correct. P. 380 — last word is who. (3) Printed for Benjamin Gomez. L copy. 
Pagination of P. 95 correct. P. 380 — last word is who." 'The Gomez edition is listed as 


Evans 26718. Cuts in this edition are by Alexander Anderson. MWA NN 
The pilgrim's progress. ... Boston: Joseph Bumstead, 1800. 
Evans 37066. In three parts. Each part has separate title. MWA NN 


The pilgrim’s progress.... Philadelphia: John M'Culloch, 1801-1803. 

Three parts. Parts II and III dated 1803. Each part has separate title but pagination is 
continuous. MWA NN 
The pilgrim’s progress. ... Exeter, N.H.: Henry Капе, 1804. 

The earliest edition of The Pilgrim’s Progress to be published in Exeter. MWA NN 


The pilgrim’s progress. ... New York: J. Tiebout, 1804. MWA 
The pilgrim’s progress.... Philadelphia: John Hoff, 1804. 
The pilgrim's progress.... Boston: Manning and Loring, 1805. MWA NN 


The pilgrim's progress. ... Burlington, N.J.: S. C. Ustick, 1805. 


Parts I and П each with separate title and pagination, Some plates signed “L,” probably 
the work of Garret Lansing. MWA 
The pilgrim's progress. . . . Philadelphia: Robert Johnson, 1805. MWA 
The pilgrim's progress. ... Boston: Joseph Bumstead, 1806. MWA NN 
The pilgrims progress. ... Philadelphia: B. and T. Kite, 1808. NN 
The pilgrim’s progress. ... Exeter, N.H.: J. J. Williams, 1810. 

The pilgrim's progress. ... New York: J. Tiebout, 1811. NN 


The pilgrim's progress.... Philadelphia: Solomon Wiatt, 181]. MWA NN 


The pilgrim's progress... Cincinnati, Ohio: J. №. Browne and Co., 1813. 
MWA NN 


The pilgrim’s progress.... Philadelphia: David Hogan, 1814. MWA 
The pilgrim's progress.... Philadelphia: Jonathan Pounder, 1814. MWA 


110 
111 


113 
114 
115 
116 
117 


118 


The pilgrim’s progress. . . . 
The pilgrim's progress. . . . 


The pilgrims progress... . 
The pilgrims progress... . 
The pilgrims progress. . . 

The pilgrim’s progress. . . . 


The pilgrims progress. . . . 
The pilgrims progress. . . 

The pilgrims progress. .. . 
The pilgrims progress. . 
The pilgrims progress... . 
The pilgrim’s progress. .. . 
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Philadelphia: W. G. Murphey, 1814. NN 
Brattleborough, Vt.: John Holbrook, 1815. 

MWA NN 
Hallowell, Me.: N. Cheever, 1817. MWA NN 
Boston: Isaiah Thomas, Jun., 1817. MWA NN 
Philadelphia: David Hogan, 1817. MWA 
Elizabethtown, N.J.: Mervin Hale, 1818. 

MWA NN 
Newark, N.J.: Benjamin Olds, 1818. MWA NN 
Exeter, N.H.: J. J. Williams, 1819. MWA NN 
Newark, N.J.: Benjamin Olds ,1819. MWA NN 


... New Haven, Conn.: J. Babcock and Son, 1821. 


NN 


New York: Wm. Borradaile, 1822. NN 


New York: D. Fanshaw, 1824 (?). 


Dated by NYPL. Daniel Fanshaw was last registered at 20 Slote Lane, NYC, in 1819— 
1820. This edition is probably the first edition published by the American Tract Society. 


and formed Volume IV of the “Evangelical Family Library. 
of undated editions during the century. 


The pilgrims progress. ... 
The pilgrims progress. ... 
The pilgrims progress. . . . 
The pilgrim's progress. . . . 
The pilgrims progress. .. . 
The pilgrim's progress. . . 

The pilgrims progress. . . 

The pilgrims progress. . . . 
The pilgrims progress. . . . 
The pilgrims progress. . . . 
The pilgrim's progress. . . . 


The Society published scores 
id NN 


Hartford, Conn.: S. Andrus, 1825. 
Hartford, Conn.: S. Andrus (?), 1826. 
Bridgeport, Conn.: 1827. 


Hartford, Conn.: Silas Andrus, 1827. NN 
Philadelphia: Joseph Marot, 1827. NN 
Hartford, Conn.: S. Andrus, 1898. 

New York: Thomas Kinnersley, 1828. NN 
Exeter, N.H.: L. A. Tyler, 1829. NN 
Hartford, Conn.: Silas Andrus, 1829. NN 
Philadelphia: Uriah Hunt, 1829. NN 
Philadelphia: R. W. Pomeroy, 1830. NN 


Bunyan's pilgrim's progress, versified: for the entertainment and instruction 


of youth. . . . 


Burlington, N.J.: Stephen C. Ustick, 1807. 


First published in England, in 1806, written by George Burder, 1752-1832. 


Pilgrim's progress versified. .. . 


MWA NN 


Hartwick, N.Y.: 1818. NN 
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119 The pilgrim’s progress, exhibited in a metamorphosis, or a transformation of 
res, for the entertainment апа instruction of youth. Designed and pub- 
lished by J. W. Barber. Hartford, Conn.: Loomis and Barnes, 1819. 


15 plates, ingeniously arranged. MWA NN 
120 The pilgrims family's progress. ... New York: Solomon King, 182-? 
Simplified pictorial version with colored illustrations. NN 
121 Eines Christen reise nach der seeligen ewigkeit.... Ephrata in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1754. 
Evans 7162-3. Two vols. in one. Trans. by Christ. Mart. Seideln. The first American 
edition of The Pilgrim's Progress in German. MWA 
192 Johann Bunians pilgrims oder Christen reise auf dieser welt nach der zunk- 
unsstigen der dritte theil. . . . Germanton (Germantown), Pennsylvania: 
Christoph Saur, 1775. 
Evans 7372. Last 151 pages have Bunyan's Das Angenehme Opfer. . . . (see item 5 
above). MWA 
123 Eines Christen reise. ... Germantaun: Peter Leibert, 1796. 
Evans 30137. Two vols. in one. Trans. Seiteln (sic). MWA 


124 Eines Christen reise. ... Harrisburg, Pa., 1828. 
Reported by Henry E. Huntington Library. 
125 А race for eternal life: being an extract from The Heavenly foot-man. A 
sermon on I Corinthians. Bound ір [Morgan, James] The life and death of 
Thomas Walsh, Philadelphia: Parry Hall, 1792. MWA 


196 А race for eternal life.... Bound in The Life and death of Thomas boss 
(see above). Philadelphia: Ezekiel Cooper, 1802. 


127 * Rest for a wearied soul, or, the pilgrim at his journey's end, being the last 
legacy of John Bunyan.... New London, Conn.: Reprinted and sold by 
T. Green, 1765 (?). 
Dated as about 1765 by Albert Bates in his supplement to Trumbull's БРА, ^ 
Connecticut imprints. Not in Evans. 
198 * The riches of Christ, and glorious treasure of heavenly joys... . i. 
(Conn. ?): E. Ely, 1793. 
Not in Evans. MWA 
199 Sighs from Hell: or, the groans of a damned soul. ... Boston: Reprinted by 
John Allen, for Nicholas Boone, 1708. 
Evans 1344. MWA NN 
130 Solomon's temple spiritualized: or, gospel-light brought out of the temple at 
Jerusalem. ... Albany, N.Y.: Charles К. and George Webster, 1790. 


Evans 22379. MWA 

131 Solomon's temple spiritualized. . . . Philadelphia: Stewart and Cochran, 
1792. 

Not in Evans. MWA 


132 Solomon's temple spiritualized.... Hartford, Conn.: John Babcock, 1802. 
MWA NN 
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133 Solomon's temple spiritualized.... Portsmouth, N.H.: William and Daniel 
Treadwell, 1804. Bound in The Minor Works of John Bunyan (item 2 above). 
MWA NN 


134 Solomon's temple spiritualized. ... Wethersfield, Conn., 1824. 
135 * The visions of John Bunyan.... New York: Printed by John Harrison, for 


Benjamin Gomez, 1793. 
Not in Evans. MWA 
136 * The visions of John Bunyan.... Norwich, Conn.: Thomas Hubbard, 1795. 
Evans 28372. MWA 
137 * The visions of John Bunyan.... New York: Printed by John Tiebout, for 
Benjamin Gomez, 1797. 
Not in Evans. MWA 
138 * The visions of John Bunyan.... Philadelphia: John Hoff, 1804. MWA 
139 * The visions of John Bunyan.... Philadelphia: Solomon Wyate, 1805. 
i MWA 
140 The water of life.... Boston: Manning and Loring, 1806. 
In his The doctrine of the law and grace unfolded (see item 26 above). MWA 
141 The water of life.... Boston: Manning and Loring, 1807. MWA 
142 The water of life. ... Exeter, N.H.: Josiah Richardson, 1819. MWA 


143 * The life and death of Mr. John Bunyan.... Newburyport: A. March, 1797. 
Evans 32379. An adaptation of Grace abounding (?). 





A True Image of Laurence Sterne 


Ву PAUL KAUFMAN 
University of Washington Library 


N THE ledge of the deeply recessed window on the old stone stairway 

from the ground floor of the York Minster Library there sits a bronze 
image, peering out with sharp, quizzical gaze. Scarcely two feet high, the 
diminutive form catches the original with singular fidelity: fusing the idle 
pose of tho crossed legs with intently observing tilt of the head. 

Here surely is Laurence Sterne — Yorick, Tristram Shandy — to the life. 

As seen in the illustration, the moulding is rough throughout, showing all 
the signs of composition in wax. And the very indifference to finish demon- 
strates that this is a model, presumably of a much larger, probably life-size 
figure. So incomplete is the execution at first glance that the right arm 
appears scarcely formed at all. It is the extreme opposite of the classically 
smooth, almost insipid lines of the Nollekens bust of Sterne in the National 
Portrait Gallery. This is distinctly the Voltairean Sterne (as he is sometimes 
suggestively described), with piercing vision — much closer to the life, 
we may be sure, than the bland remote individual rounded out by Nollekens. 
In fact some signs in the figure point to an actual sitting to the sculptor: 
the casual throw of the arms over the back of the chair is certainly natural 
enough to be projected from life. So too the crossed legs and whole set of 
the body give the impression of a man who has just dropped in for a chat. 
Most vital, however, is the head upon which the artist expended great care. 
It is Sterne himself, peering, listening, speculating. As Rupert Gunnis, an 
authority on British sculpture, asserts, “It is a vivid and telling work, and 
looks as if it must have been done ‘ad vivum. " ! The effect is perhaps more 
arresting in all the roughness than the finished form could be — like the 
suspension of А Sentimental Journey. 

What prevented the completion of this eloquent figure, first in wax, we 
may never know. We can only be grateful for the hand that transmuted it 
into lasting bronze. But shall we ever know whose hands first shaped the 
wax? In the absence of any signature on the figure itself, conjectures have 
suggested James Hoskins, who could have known his original, and Percy 
Fitzgerald, who, a century later modelled Yorick in a biographical word 
portrait. But no evidence for either of these has appeared. 


1 Mr Gunnis made this observation in a letter to me (of 14 Sept 1959), on the basis of a 
photograph submitted to him with a request for his judgment of the figure. 
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Just as little do we know of the history of the statuette. Even the circum- 
stances of its rescue from oblivion are unrecorded. There is a distressing 
report that at least one of the Minster librarians could not brook the image 
and kept it out of sight. Certainly it was well hidden for many decades, for 
Fitzgerald (whose biography of Sterne was published first in 1864) and 
later biographers like W. L. Cross never mention it. Then the happy emer- 
gence into the light seems to have been somehow accomplished about forty 
years ago, when a reliable witness, Professor Lewis P. Curtis, first saw it.2 
If it is an eighteenth-century production, as is most likely, we can only guess 
at the vicissitudes of this work of genius, relegated to dark dusty corners, 
unchronicled but indestructible. 

The long-delayed recognition of this likeness is particularly opportune in 
view of the evidence belying the traditional identification of the so-called 
“Gainsborough” portrait of “Sterne” at the Salford Art Gallery and Museum. 
Of this likeness the official description is thus given: 


Portrait of a Gentleman after T. Gainsborough, R.A. Oil on canvas 
294" x 2415" — Presented by Sir Thomas Agnew, 1868. 

Half length, seated, directed quarter to left and facing front. Dressed 
in a dark gray-brown coat with metal (? brass) buttons and the collar 
lined with white. White frilled lace cravat and lace cuffs. Gray powdered 
wig. Seated in an upholstered chair of a dark colour (? black), studded 
with brass nails around the edge of back and arms. 

Sitter’s right elbow rests on the arm of the chair. Holds open a book, 
lettered EVELINA, in right hand. Left hand below book to support it. 
“Landscape” behind, sitter on right, a wall on the left. 


How this dull, expressionless face could ever have been mistaken for 
Sterne’s pointed, sharp contour, with the piercing eyes, is one of those 
mysteries which constantly bring home to us the often overwhelming power 
of tradition. The most accurate likenesses of Yorick that we know are prob- 
ably the well-known portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, most commonly re- 
produced in the mezzotint engraving by Edward Fisher, and the etching by 
Hedouin. It is the former with almost Mephistophelean gaze that Lavater 
analyzes in his arresting appraisal: “In this face you discover the arch satir- 
ical Sterne, the shrewd exquisite observer, . . . limited in the object [of his 
scrutiny], but on that very account, the more profound; you discover him, 
I say, in the eyes, in the space which separates them, in the nose and the 


mouth, of this figure.” ? 


2 In a personal letter Professor Curtis of the department of history at Yale writes of seeing 
it in the 1920s when working in the Minster library on his standard edition of Sterne’s letters. 


8 s on Physiognomy ... by John Caspar Lavater, 3 vols (London 1789) 1 218. 
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Bronze cast of Laurence Sterne, 23 inches high, sculptor 
unknown, in the Library of York Minster. Hitherto un- 
published, it is reproduced through the courtesy of the 
Librarian of the Minster, Rev Canon В. E. Cant, М.А. 





Portrait of a Young Gentleman, traditionally designated as that of Laurence Sterne 


and ascribed to Gainsborough. It has hung for about a hundred years in the 


City of Salford Art Gallery and is reproduced by permission of that institution. 
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Some rather timid questions have been raised from time to time about 
the identity of this young man: Cross echoed the doubts at one place in his 
still standard biography but elsewhere refers to the portrait without further 
specific challenge. Other biographers have reproduced the likeness without 
reservation. Cross asserts in an unguarded burst of enthusiasm, "We may 
look upon the wonderful portraits that were painted of him by Reynolds 
and Gainsborough and Carmontelle and observe his dress, figure, features, 
and bright eager eyes." * In Reynolds, assuredly the "bright eager eyes" look 
forth vividly; they are far less perceptible in the full silhouette water color 
of Louis Carmontelle. But in this feeble lifeless countenance at Salford they 
are anything but bright or eager! 

Nor is this a strange lapse on Gainsborough's part! A few years ago one 
of the keepers at Salford discovered the title of Fanny Burney's novel Eve- 
lina in thin gray capital letters 5/16th of an inch tall on the open book; and 
subsequent ultra-violet ray examination has shown the lettering to be con- 
temporaneous with the rest of the painting. So it could not be Sterne, who 
died ten years before the first appearance of the novel. But almost as cer- 
tainly the painter could not be Gainsborough. It is pointed out by the direc- 
tor of the Museum 5 that the handling of the paint is crude and the drawing 
in the attempted landscape background very poor. Moreover, the costume 
and style of the wig belong to a period after Gainsborough, about 1790. 
From all this evidence the painting appears to be a copy of a Gainsborough 
portrait executed by an immature artist in the very late 18th or early 19th 
century. There is still no clue to the sitter. 

Yet, ironically enough, Sterne did sit for. Gainsborough at Bath in 1765 
— but the result has disappeared and no record of it is known. It may very 
likely have suffered the same fate as several of Gainsborough's finest, which 
were given by the painter to a devoted humble admirer, a Wiltshire public 
carrier, who would accept no pay for transporting his idol’s works from Bath 
to London and then gave away his own precious gifts to his friends. It is a 


strange, distressing, appealing story. 


* The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne (New Haven 1925) n 215. In the one volume 
edition of 1929 reference specifically to a Gainsborough portrait is discretely omitted, but the 
“bright eager eyes" remain. It is instructive to observe how an eminent scholar can be led 
astray by false images created by tradition. 

5 To Mr A. Frape, Director of the Salford Art Gallery and Museum, F.M.A., I am indebted 
for all the data regarding the portrait and for courteous permission to reproduce it here. 

в The latest catalogue of the painter's works, E. К. Waterhouse, Preliminary Check List of 
Portraits by Thomas Gainsborough, Walpole Soc. Pub. хххш (1953) published before the 
title was discovered, omits this portrait. 
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That we should find the authentic image of Sterne now securely holding 
a place of honor in one of the world's great cathedral libraries might at first 
blush seem incongruous if not mildly scandalous. For, although a prebendary 
of the ancient and magnificent cathedral for thirty years (and was he not the 
great-grandson of an archbishop of York?) the Reverend Mr Yorick was 
scarcely a model of either piety or propriety. Yet I would plead for his right 
to a niche in this place by virtue of his demonstrated love of the books 
arrayed about him here. By great good fortune we possess the record of the 
volumes borrowed here for more than a century and a half (1716-1870); 
and of the 179 borrowers between 1716 and 1820, it is Sterne who is fifth in 
the number of titles withdrawn." From 1741 to 1754 it was he who brought 
back to his vicarage at Sutton eight miles away some twenty titles in thirty- 
eight volumes. On a summer day in 1742 it was a notable burden his saddle- 
bags bore home: "Out of the press," wrote Sterne himself on the old register, 
"Traité des anciennes ceremonies. Description de Pais Bas. Histoire du con- 
cile de Trent. Ceremonies de la Chine. Lettre sur les superstitions chinoises. 
Alliance of the Liturgies [Alliance of Divine Offices, by Hamon L'Estrange, 
1659]. [And signed] L. Sterne." And so on through the years: three volumes 
of Bayles Dictionary, five volumes of Universal History, and as further 
evidence that his chief pleasures were “books, painting and fiddling" — 
the musical scores of Albicastro, Martini, and Vivaldi. 

Here then inscribed with his own hand is another image of Laurence 

Sterne. From these stained and faded, even crumbling leaves of the precious 
ledger book, a new portrait begins to take shape. From the complete list, 
as their traces distil in his inimitable works, there emerges a new and signi- 
ficant dimension in that baffling, self-contradictory personality. Through his 
uniquely and richly creative use of the treasure of this ancient library he 
surely wins the right to an enduring place among the books which he loved. 
So does this aes perennis from its place of honor body forth a three-dimen- 
sional image so vital that we see revealed the Sterne of many dimensions. 
* These statistics are derived from my comprehensive study of the loan registers of the eight 
cathedral libraries in England with records surviving from the 18th century. It happens that 
the only one of these registers which has been examined is this very one at York and is the 
subject of a charming brochure by Elizabeth Brunskill, B.A., now Deputy Librarian at the 
Minster, 18th Century Reading, Some notes on the people who frequented the Library of 
York Minster in the Eighte Century, and on the books they borrowed (York Georgian 
Society Occasional Paper vi Illustrated 1950). Her survey stops at 1778, and I have made 
independent tabulations of the whole period of 1716 to 1820. 1 am deeply indebted to Miss 
Brunskill for all her kindly and expert assistance. I am also grateful to Canon R. E. Cant, M.A., 
Chancellor and Librarian of the Minster, for all his courtesies and for permission to publish 
this photograph of the Sterne figure and varied data from the registers, 


On Sterne's relations with the Minster library and on the Importance of the loan records see 
my article, "Mr. Yorick and the Minster Library," Notes and Queries ccv (Aug 1960) 308-310. 


Fortinbras’ Links with Hamlet 


By NORMAN KELVIN 
The City College of New York 


F ALL the characters in Hamlet who relate in some way to the trou- 
bled prince, Fortinbras has received the least critical attention. The 
neglect seems only proper: unlike Claudius, Gertrude, Ophelia, Polonius, 
Laertes, Horatio — even Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, Fortinbras remains 
for the most part off-stage. In his absence, he is mentioned just four times, 
and when he does appear he is allowed only the briefest of opportunities to 
make himself known. He is, technically, a minor figure, one who, apparently, 
it is reasonable to exclude from that group of central characters illuminating 
Hamlet and his world. Nevertheless, what seems "reasonable" is not always 
right. In the light of all the evidence, not merely his long wait in the wings, 
Fortinbras appears anything but minor. 

Of great importance is the fact that Fortinbras and Hamlet both bear 
their fathers' names. This distinction not only links the two princes but 
separates them from all the other male characters in the play, none of whom, 
to our knowledge, have been named for their fathers. Equally important is 
the play's conclusion: after the "major" characters have produced chaos and 
Hamlet has died, Fortinbras lawfully inherits Denmark. When these matters 
are explored for their implications, Fortinbras not only emerges from the 
shadows but compels us to answer a beguiling question: what do we really 
know about Shakespeare's conception of what constitutes a major figure? 

To consider these related facts and problems, let us begin with the com- 
mon attribute of the names. Shakespeare always works through resem- 
blances and contrasts, paradoxes and their resolutions; and the link between 
the princes’ names testifies to an extraordinary number of inversions and 
correspondences that connect the two young men. Indeed, Fortinbras at 
first is a mirror for Hamlet, one in which Hamlet’s image is seen as the 
reverse of Fortinbras’ own. Later on, after important changes have occurred 
in Hamlet, the two images merge. 

In connection with the “link through reversal,” we observe that Hamlet 
is the son of the king who was victorious in the contest over Denmark and 
that Fortinbras is the son of the king defeated in the struggle. And we are 
led to take note of a second reversal: in the end it is Fortinbras who actually 
inherits Denmark, while Hamlet dies. 

A second contrast brought into focus by the linked names is that Hamlet 
and Fortinbras are both obliged to obey the orders of their dead fathers 
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but respond to their obligations in markedly different ways. Ordered by the 
Ghost to seek revenge, Hamlet requires four Acts to sift his doubts and com- 
mit himself, finally, to action. Fortinbras, implicitly directed by his own 
father to honor the peace treaty with Denmark, responds immediately when 
his uncle, Old Norway, asks him not to war upon Denmark and thus re- 
minds him of his father's wishes about the treaty. Responsible for the honor 
of their names, Hamlet needs a long time to perceive what must be done; 
Fortinbras, at a word from his uncle, immediately sees his duty. 

The existence of Fortinbras uncle indicates still another contrasting 
parallel. Both princes have uncles. But Hamlet's is the principal author of 
disease, dishonor, discord, and chaos, whereas Fortinbras' uncle rises from a 
sickbed to thwart the threat to honor, concordance, health (in the relations 
between states), and order. And thus a further link through contrast is dis- 
closed: Hamlet has a moral obligation to kill his uncle; Fortinbras, to respect 
his own. 

The parallel view of Hamlet and Fortinbras does indeed reveal brilliant 
symmetrical contrasts. Yet, as so often in Shakespeare's plays when anti- 
thesis governs, the principle ultimately works for union and profounder 
meaning. Once set on the right path by his uncle, Fortinbras not only shows 
himself to be a man of immediate action — Hamlet's antithesis — but, more 
important, becomes Hamlet's teacher. In Act IV, Scene iv, as Fortinbras 
marches through Denmark on his way to Poland, he provides Hamlet with 
a fresh and decisive insight into the meaning of honor. When Hamlet learns 
how tiny is the plot of land over which Fortinbras is warring, he begins to 
realize that true greatness, as well as the proper use of reason, means per- 
ceiving that conduct required by honor does not depend upon the scale of 
surrounding circumstances. Thinking of Fortinbras, Hamlet declares: 


rino A Мк eR fs Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour's at the stake. 


Although it can be argued that Hamlet is overwrought, and even that he 
is being ironic about Fortinbras’ conception of honor, it is significant that 
he starts, at this point, to change. When we next see him, in the graveyard 
episode at the beginning of Act V, his outburst of grief purges him and pre- 
pares him for the recognition (in Act V, Scene ii) that 

| There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
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After this, though Hamlet remains the victim of illusion and corruption, he 
never again hesitates in matters touching his honor. He has learned well the 
lesson Fortinbras has taught him; has, in fact, taken on something of Fortin- 
bras' character. 

In the last scene, Fortinbras, the reversal of Hamlet at the beginning of 
the play, reflects an image of Hamlet that is completely at one with his own, 
Appearing when the entire royal house of Denmark lies dead, one of the 
first things Fortinbras does is to pass judgment upon Hamlet: to acknowl- 
edge, even before hearing Horatio's story, Hamlet's final princely great- 
ness. Had Hamlet "been put on,” Fortinbras says, he would have proved 
himself an able king. Moreover, in commanding that Hamlet be given a 
soldiers funeral, he is instructing us that Hamlet's warfare against the 
enemy corruption was as honorable as his own campaign and carried out 
under circumstances as trying as those encountered on conventional battle- 
fields. He has, in the best way he knows how, affirmed the link — now one 
of correspondence — between himself and Hamlet." 

To return to the problems we first put forward, a character who achieves 
as much as does Fortinbras is major. But if an important figure appears 
seldom and is mentioned hardly more often, what can we conclude about 
Shakespeare's attitude toward characterization? 

The answer, I suggest, is that in creating character Shakespeare did not 
place the absolute value upon examination of motive, depiction of mood 
and appearance, and delineation of conduct in love, friendship, and con- 
flict that we do. This is not to say that he did not supremely value a char- 
acter brought into being through these methods — Hamlet, to name the 
most apposite example here. Tt is to insist only that Shakespeare was more 
wiling than we are to give major standing to a technically unexplored 
figure, if he played a necessary part in the pattern of the drama and in the 
revelation of its moral meaning? In the mind’s eye, Fortinbras is not a 


1 Professor W. W. Lawrence, in the course of an article relating Fortinbras to Hamlet's delay, 
has noted the difference between Act IV, scene iv (in which Hamlet soliloquizes upon Fortin- 
bras' readiness for action), and the last scene of the play. But after observing that Shakespeare, 
in the final scene, “minimizes the contrast" between the two princes, Professor Lawrence fails 
to develop the similarities that are revealed at this point. He speaks only of Fortinbras' "vindica- 
tion of {Hamlet’s] conduct" and then adds, curiously, that although “there is hope for a better 
Denmark in the future . . . . nobody cares a button about Fortinbras, or the political future of 
Denmark... .” (“Hamlet and Fortinbras,” PMLA rx: [1946] 688). Not only am I puzzled as 
to how Professor Lawrence can at once take Fortinbras seriously and dismiss him summarily, 
but I reach a very different conclusion (as will be seen) about the interest revealed at the end 
of the play in the future of Denmark. 
2 In an absorbing study, unfortunately unpublished, Professor Robert E. Knoll has argued not 
rimarily for the importance of Fortinbras but of the “Fortinbras type of character in Eliza- 
Бан a." However, Professor Knoll's reasons for granting him major status are different 
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sketchy character; through his parallels with Hamlet, he acquires something 
of Hamlet's vividness and concreteness. Thus, while the soliloquoy in which 
Hamlet has been agonizingly searching for a rule of conduct is still echoing 
in our minds, Voltimand comes on stage to report Fortinbras’ ready obedi- 
ence to his uncle's command, and through the palpable contrast we fill in 
the details that particularize Fortinbras. Again, when Hamlet recognizes 
that Fortinbras is warring against Poland over a principle of honor, we 
eliminate the suspicion that the latter may be hot-headed, and we acquire 
instead an impression of a level-headed, firm-willed prince, clear in percep- 
tion: at this juncture, Hamlet’s exact antithesis. Finally, in accurately esti- 
mating Hamlet at the end of the play, in ascribing to Hamlet the virtues of 
a soldier and king, Fortinbras does something very important in his own 
behalf: he testifies to his own wise judgment, demonstrates that he has 
qualities of mind to go with his obvious skill at arms. In a world that believes 
a king should be both an able soldier and a man capable of reasoning prop- 
erly, he establishes himself as just such a person. He proves, in a word, that 
he is fit to rule Denmark. 


from mine. He sees the type, and thus Shakespeare's Fortinbras, as descended from the Vindicta 
Dei of the morality play: as the emissary of God. Fortinbras' "judgments were the Almighty's 
pr and his “action in the affairs of the drama was God's action.” (“Fortinbras and His 
е in Elizabethan Drama,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Minnesota, June 
1950, p 149, cited with the author's permission). Although the thesis in itself does not of neces- 
sity contradict my own, Professor Knoll’s development of it implicitly widens the a between 
Hamlet and Fortinbras and thus discourages the search for direct temporal links between the 
two princes. 
Tt might be noted, too, that only a relatively brief section of Professor Knoll’s study is devoted 
to the actual Fortinbras of Hamlet. 1 
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Reference Department Acquisitions During 1961-1962 


PART I 


HE FOLLOWING lists and accounts of notable acquisitions by vari- 
Teas divisions of the Reference Department constitute a supplement to 
the Annual Report above; they will be continued in subsequent issues. They 
are published here to keep the Bulletin’s readers and the Library’s users 
informed on the Library’s growth in various subject areas. They are to be 
considered, however, as no more than brief indications of that growth; the De- 
partment's annual accessions in 1961-62 amounted to some 40,000 volumes. 


MANUSCRIPT DIVISION 
Ћовент W. HiL, Chief 


THE MANUSCRIPT DIVISION during the year under review has acquired, both 
through gift and purchase, numerous personal narratives and diaries, a type of 
material of which the Division has particularly strong holdings. A journal of an 
unidentified French naval officer, aboard the ship Le Jazon, tells of his voyage to 
the West Indies and Quebec during 1745. This was purchased on the Proudfit 
Fund. Earlier in 1961 we received about ten volumes of diaries of the Constable 
and Pierrepont families. These cover the first two decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and deal almost entirely with tours through upstate New York on vast lands 
held by these related families. These diaries were presented by Abbot Low Moffat. 

Another frontier diary is the much shorter one kept by John Milton Copeland 
while at Georgetown, Colorado, during 1876. This diary tells of local events, bus- 
iness conditions, and the admission of Colorado to the Union. This typed copy 
came as a gift of Mr and Mrs Benjamin Draper. It is preceded in time by the diary 
of Erastus Beadle, telling of his trip from Buffalo to Omaha from March to Octo- 
ber, 1857: the account has been published in the Bulletin (February-March 1923) 
and the original abe d has now come to the Library through the generosity 
of Mr John F. Fleming. 'The daily journal of Frank E. Johnson, dealing with the 
fowl and wildlife of the Jamaica Bay and mid-Hudson Valley regions in 1878-79, 
has been purchased by the Library. 

One of the most interesting accounts of New York City which has come to our 
hands recently is the single volume diary kept by Dr Charles Cooper, a British 
medical man who embellishes the detailed narrative of his five month visit to this 
City and New Jersey with a number of colorful sketches and plans of buildings, car- 
riages, and locomotives. Sixteen volumes of diaries by members of the Bense family, 
mostly women, were also acquired; they are principally about foreign travels. 

Since our country is now witnessing centennial observations of major Civil War 
battles and events, the Division has had much source material on that war brought 
to its attention. We have acquired a diary kept by a soldier in the 16th Vermont 
volunteers (1862-63), and a series of letters by Samuel Н. Edwards (1862-65). 
Mr Dore Schary presented an unusual series of letters between two Confederate 
soldiers covering the entire period of the war, written from Richmond, Mobile, 
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Corinth, etc. This gift was accompanied by other Civil War items, including two 
Lincoln documents relating to the death of a soldier in the 195th Regiment, New 
York volunteers. 

Numerous persons have continued by generous gifts to add to earlier donations 
of their own papers or collections which they have been responsible for creating. 
Mr Norman 'Thomas, Mr Carl Van Vechten, Mr DeCoursey Fales, Mrs Lewis S. 
Burchard (daughter of Robert Brewster Stanton), should be mentioned in this 
connection. Under the will of the late Harry Miller Lydenberg, a large residue of 
his personal papers and professional and historical writings was received for ad- 
dition to similar materials sent to the Library over о years. The Division 
continued also to add to its noteworthy holdings, such as the Greeley correspond- 
ence, the Duyckinck Papers, and authors’ manuscripts of contemporary writers. 
An unusual purchase was made with income from one of the Harper Bequest 
funds: a 59 page Italian manuscript, probably written about the шш оош 
century, entitled "Raccolta di Osservazioni sopra le Pietre preziose." Ап item 
relevant to Lafayette and his cordial reception by the City of New York was also 
acquired; in an autograph letter of June 27 1826, the noted Frenchman expresses 
his appreciation to the municipality for the hospitality and honors shown him 
during his recent visit. 
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Ms diary of Dr Charles Cooper (1853) p 47. 
Manuscript Division 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT ACQUISITIONS DURING 1961-1962 


MAP DIVISION 
GERARD L. ALEXANDER, Chief 


THE COLLECTIONS of the Map Division, which are as varied as they are 
numerous, grew during the past year by some 2,990 sheet maps, 87 atlases, and 
126 volumes. The greater part of the acquisitions came from government map 
agencies and depositories the world over. The U. S. Geological Survey made 1,288 
quadrangles available. Among set maps, we added a complete set of topographic 
maps of Mexico, scale 1:500,000, issued by the Departmento Cartográfico Militar, 
1956-58, sixty-five sheets of a set of Colombia topographic maps, scale 1:100,000, 
1959-60, and nine economic maps of Thailand, scale 1:100,000 prepared by the 
Royal Thai Survey Department, 1961. We also received two relief models, of 
Réunion and Martinique, 1:100,000, as well as seventeen county maps and nineteen 
city maps from Hungary. 

As in the past, some of the items listed here came as gifts from generous donors. 
Without such friends the Map Division would receive few notable acquisitions, 
the collections would be poorer, and the service far more limited. Consequently 
their generosity is gratefully acknowledged. 

The Map Division collection has been further strengthened and enriched by 
the following: 


AGUILAR, S. A. DE EDICIONES, МАРНІ. Nuevo 
atlas de Езрайа. 1981 


AMMANN, НЕктов. Historischer Atlas der 
Schweiz. 2nd ed. 1958 


ANDERSON PUBLISHING Company. Atlas of 
Sioux County, Iowa. 1923 


ATLAS OF ALL CITIES IN JAPAN. v 2 [1957] 


BELLIN, Jacques Nicolas. Old maps of the 
world. у 1-5. 1959 


BxnENps, Ernst Сконс. Funkatlas. Radioatlas. 
1959 


BERTELSMANN, C., FIRM, PUBLISHERS AND 
BOOKSELLERS, GÜTERSLOH. Der grosse Ber- 
telsmann Weltatlas [1961] 


Braz. RELAÇÕES EXTERIORES. MINISTERIO 
DAS. MAPOTECA. Mapas e planos manuscritos 
relativos ao Brasil colonial conservados no 
ministério das relações exteriores. v 1-2. 1960 


Corrzs, CHRISTOPHER. A Survey of the roads of 
the United States of America, 1789. Ed by 
Walter W. Ristow. 1961 


СомттЁ DE СЁОСНАРНІЕ DU Maroc. Atlas du 
Maroc [1954-58] 

Dzixowskr МїкогА]. Aktualne zagadnienia 
klasyfikacji map. 1957 

France. INSTITUT GÉOGRAPHIQUE NATIONAL. 
Relief form atlas. 1956 


Hanvey, P. D. A. The Printed maps of War- 
wickshire, 1576-1900. 1959 


Hron, Tuomas Enic. Ghana atlas; 
the distribution and density in 
the Gold Coast and uic] рано 
Kingdom Trusteeship [1960] 


HoPKINS, С. M., COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
Atlas of the County of Suffolk, Massachusetts. 
5 у. 1873—14 


HORRABIN, JAMES FRANCIS. An Atlas of Africa. 
1960 


Houser, ALBERT. Dictionnaire moderne des 
communes belges, e raphique, administra- 
tif, statistique. 2nd ed. 1980 

Kanrocnáriar VÁLLALAT. Világatlas [1959] 


KorrzscH, Ricaanp. Vermessungskunde für 
коне, sowie alle ingenieurtechnischen 
Mitar des Karten- und Vermessungs- 
wesens. 2 v. 1957—1960 


Комкоу, ANATOLY МАВКОУІСН. Gosudarstven- 
naya kartografiya SShA. 1961 

Larousse, FIRM, PUBLISHERS, Pars. Atlas gé- 
néral Larousse [1959] 


LLE, FRANCE. UNIVERSITÉ. INSTITUT DE GÉ- 
ОСВАРНІЕ. Atlas du Nord de la France. 1961 


Mxxnar, J. Dictionnaire national des commu- 
nes de France. 17th éd. 1959 
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MOLINA CAMPUZANA, Micuzr. Planos de Ma- 
drid de los siglos XVII y XVIII. 1960 


New ZEALAND. ATLAS COMMITTEE. A Descrip- 
tive atlas of New Zealand. 1960 


OGLE, GEORGE A., AND COMPANY, CHICAGO. 
Standard atlas of Cherokee County, Iowa. 
1907 

PariRo Z., José Jorce. Cartografía. 1959 

Rey Разтов, Juro. Le cartografia mallorquins. 
1960 

$лтлвнснЕкү, К. A. Atlas istorti geograficheskikh 
otkrytii i issledovanii. 1959 

Sanson, Nicouas, America, 1667, a translation 
of L'Amerique, written in 1667 by Sanson 

d'Abbeville [1959] 


Scrooren, Cnnfrmw. Christiaan Sgroten's 
Kaarten van de Nederlanden. 1961 


Sross, LAURENCE Lovis. Lithofacies maps; an 
atlas of Untted States and. southern Canada 
[1960 


STRANAHAN, Н. B., AND Company. Atlas of 
Portage County, Ohio. 1900 
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SWEDEN. GENERALSTABENS LITOGRAFISKA ÀN- 
STALT. Olaus Magnus Gothus: beskrivning 
tll Carta marina. 1960 


SwrrHiNBANE, CHARLES. Ice atlas of Arctic 
Canada. 1960 


Тюкоко SHON, Toxo. Kihan Nt 
chizu. [Standard atlas of Japan] 1957 


TOURING CLUB ITALIANO. Atlante internazio- 
nale. 2 v. 1955—56 


Таор, MaRCEL. Atlas historique du Canada 
francais des origines à 1867. 1961 


Union or SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. GLA- 
vNOYE UPRAVLENIYE GEODZZII І KARTOGBA- 
кп. Atlas sel'skovo Khozyaistva SSSR. 1960 


dai 


UNION or SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. GLA- 
VNOYE UPRAVLENIYE GEODEZH 1 KARTOGRA- 
ru. Atlas Mira. 1959 


VINDEL, FRANCISCO. Mapas de América y Fili- 
pinas en los libros espafioles de los siglos 
XVI al XVIII, Apéndice a los de América. 
Adición de los de Filipinas. 1959 


VISCHER, GEORG MATTHAEUS. Panství Pardu- 
bické, 1688. 1948 


ORIENTAL DIVISION 


Joan L. Мн, Chief 


THE NUMBER of books and periodicals acquired by the Oriental Division has 
again risen higher than acquisitions of previous years, as was to be expected. 

Two new sources of large-scale acquistion were opened: 1) Arabic material 
supplied under Public Law 480, about 50€ of which is suitable to the Library's 
purposes, and 2) several new or revived blanket orders with Oriental dealers. 

The most valuable additions to the Oriental Division were thirty periodicals 
and newspapers from the Chinese Peoples Republic. These were obtained by 
exchange, and although they arrived irregularly and with gaps, the important fact 
is that they did arrive. Among the more important of them are (please note the 
new Latin script used for titles): Da Gong Bao and Renmin Ri Bao (two out- 
standing daily newspapers); Scientia Sinica; Acta Geologica Sinica; Acta Btologiae 
Experimentalis Sinica; Scientia Siloae; Каори (archeology); Turang (soils); and 
Xiandai Foxue (Modern Buddhism). 

Other important acquisitions included works in, or about, non-Slavic languages 
of the USSR (Armenian, Georgian, Tadjik, Uzbek, etc.); the English edition 
(sponsored by Cornell University) of Wehr's Dictionary of Modern Written Arabic, 
the best work in its field; and a new edition of Porter's Topographical Bibliography 
of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, Reliefs, and Paintings (Oxford Claren- 
don Press). 
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PRINTS DIVISION 
Kart Kup, Chief 


ABOUT 200 single prints and several suites of prints were bought from special 
funds, as well as 5 portfolios of prints illustrating poetry, 26 plate books, and 
55 reference books. 

Acquisitions range from a colored woodcut by Albrecht Diirer (from the 1493 
edition of Der Ritter vom Turn) through all the later centuries up to 1962 and 
its abstract compositions. The bulk of last year’s acquistions falls within the 17th 
century, which had been our intention, as well as the mid-20th century. Note- 
worthy acquisitions were: a large volume containing a collection of etchings by 
Sébastien Le Clerc (1637-1714), several etchings by Jacques Callot (1592-1635) 
in good impressions, collections of anonymous Venetian engravings of the 18th 
century, a portfolio of unpublished etchings by the late Belgian artist Jules de 
Bruycker; 16 prints by contemporary Indian artists; and 14 prints by Thai artists. 

The following gifts were received and are gratefully acknowledged: 

6 prints: 2 engravings by Dürer, 2 etchings by Rembrandt and 2 etchings by 
Whistler, from Mrs Nathan Straus of New York 
8 color lithographs by the Mexican artist Rufino Tamayo, from Mr Marvin 
Small of New York 
1 portfolio of proof engravings by J. M. W. Turner of Rogers’ Italy, from 
Dr David Beck 
13 black and white lithographs of Indian scenes by George Biddle, a gift of 
the artist 
Lydenberg bequest of miscellaneous prints and reproductions 


SLAVONIC DIVISION 
Jonn L. Miss, Chief 


THE RECEIPT of materials from all Slavic countries was very satisfactory 
throughout the year, with the exception of acquisitions from Bulgaria (where the 
number of publications appears to be lower than in other Slavic areas). 

Among the more important accessions of the year were: 


1, A beautiful album dealing with the history of Tsarist Cavalry Guards, edited 
by Prince Belosselsky-Belozersky (Paris 1961). 


2. The new Soviet Kratkaya Literaturnaya Entziklopediya, containing many 
names of “rehabilitated” victims of Stalin’s purges (first 2 volumes, Moscow 
1962). 

3. The Ukrainian Radyans’ka Entzyklopedia, published by the Ukrainian 
Academy of Science beginning in 1959 (Kiev). This is the most up-to-date 
Soviet encyclopedia. 

4, A comprehensive and outstanding work on the archaeology of the Ukraine, 
Arkheologiya Ukrayiny, by Yaroslav Pasternak (Toronto 1961). 


5. Twenty-two Ukrainian periodicals printed in the Far East between 1917 
and 1937 (on film); this is exceptional source material. 
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A very rare accession should also be mentioned here, though it does not fall 
linguistically within the province of the Slavic collections. We have acquired the 
first Hungarian biography of Count Maurice Beniowski, the famous Polish ad- 
venturer who was for a time King of Madagascar. Written by Joseph Gvadányi, 
the book was published in Pozsony (now Bratislava, capital of Slovakia) in 1793. 
Few books were printed in Hungarian during that epoch. 


THEATRE COLLECTION 


GEORGE FREEDLEY, Curator 


DURING the 1961-62 year, The Theatre Collection has continued to acquire 
important material. Outstanding among the recent gift acquisitions were the 
following: 

Scrapbooks concerning the professional career of Elsie Ferguson, both in the 
cinema and on the stage, from 1907 to 1943. In addition to clippi Bs, pro- 
grammes, and photographs, the collection includes two volumes of letters 
received by Miss Ferguson from professional associates. This collection is 
the gift to the Library of Miss Natalie Rector. 


Barry Hyams, the theatre publicist, donated a large collection of clippings, 
programmes, photographs, press books, and publicity material of produc- 
tions he had served as press agent. Included, too, is a considerable amount 
of research material on personnel of the productions. 


Similar collections of material were given to the Theatre by the publicists 
Sol Jacobson and Mary Ward. Miss Ward’s donation included outstanding 
material on Julie Harris with whom she has worked on several productions. 


The New York Times presented several scrapbooks of newspaper clippings, 
largely culled from its coverage of events on radio and television. 


Two interesting volumes of letters received by “Happy” Fanny Fields were 
presented recently. Most of these were letters received by Miss Fields dur- 
ing her engagements in the English music halls in the years ca. World War I. 
Donated by Dr Frank Monaghan. 


An important acquisition was the minute book of the Drama League of 
America — including minutes of meetings, financial reports, and miscel- 
laneous publications from 1910 to 1931. 


Mrs Lincoln Osborn presented a scrapbook of clippings and programmes on 
her husband, and scripts of his plays. He died in 1938. This volume covers 
his career between the years 1921-28. 


During the past year, the Theatre Collection acquired the collection of the 
late Harry C. Nash. This collection contains important material on the 
Washington stage — programmes, clippings, photographs — from about 
1880 through the mid-20th Century. 

The Theatre Collection has continued to receive records of productions from 


university and college theatres, community theatres, summer theatres — as 
well as professional productions both in the United States and abroad. 


Annual Report of The New York Public Library 
July 1, 1961 — June 30, 1962 


DIRECTOR'S REPORT 
The Library's Needs 


MONG THE libraries of the Nation, The New York Public Library is 
unique. Its independence, its private control and operation, the size and 
scope of its collections, and the extent of its service and use make it different 
from other libraries which are either parts of universities, are governmentally 
controlled and operated, are limited in subject area, or have considerably 
less use. There is no other library in the Nation which couples so vast a 
research collection with a system of neighborhood branches and specialized 


services. 
RESEARCH SERVICES 


The Central Building's ready accessibility brings to Fifth Avenue & 42nd 
Street each year more than a million recorded readers — authors, journalists, 
businessmen, artists, research workers, college students, teachers, scholars, 
inventors, designers, manufacturers. Hundreds of thousands more use the 
central research collection by telephone and correspondence. According to 
a survey of readers made in 1956, 35% use the collections in connection with 
their jobs in business; 12% for undergraduate study; 13% for graduate 
study; 22% for personal reasons; and 13% for self-improvement. The survey 
showed that 74% found what they wanted, and 21% a part of what they 
came to find out. 

The demand for scientific and technical periodicals, for example, is great. 
Each year the Library fills approximately 45,000 orders — largely from the 
research laboratories of large corporations throughout the United States — 
for photocopies (amounting to more than half a million prints) of articles 
in these fields. History, economics, and sociology are also heavily used. Uni- 
versities undertaking new area studies turn first to the Library of Congress 
and The New York Public Library for photocopies of retrospective materials 
needed to build university library resources in these fields. The United 
Nations Library limits its maximum size to a figure one-tenth that of the 
Central Research Library principally because the latter can supply at short 
range a vast wealth of materials including complete sets of government 
documents from all parts of the world. At the request of the Association of 
Research Libraries, The New York Public Library has assumed responsibility 
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for microfilming the official gazettes of foreign governments. In this effort 
it has the assistance of the United Nations Library, the Library of Congress, 
and the Library of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, and 
has received foundation support for the purpose. This program has been 
undertaken so that these basic documentary records, voluminous and almost 
invariably printed on poor paper, may be preserved and at the same time 
made available to other libraries. Current files of the gazettes of 236 countries 
are now being filmed. The project should be extended to include the current 
gazettes of all countries and, ultimately, retrospective files as well. 

These few examples illustrate something of the scope of this institution 
as a private research library serving the general public and indicate the 
need to sustain its quality and utility to scholarship and scientific, indus- 
trial, and business research. 

The men who established the Astor and Lenox libraries — predecessors 
of the present Central Research Library — recognized the necessity for 
reference and research collections in New York "upon the most ample scale." 
They provided what was a century ago adequate endowment for this purpose. 
Those who achieved consolidation of these two libraries with the Tilden 
Trust in 1895 did so fully aware of the need for a broader base of support 
for the research collections required by a great metropolis. 

As the collections developed rapidly following the first World War, and 
as their use increased sharply during the twenties and into the thirties, the 
benefactions of other public spirited citizens, notably Payne Whitney, 
enabled the Library to keep pace and thus avoid curtailment of service. 

More recently, use of endowment funds for acquisition of mandatory 
additional space, minimal increase in book funds, token provision for preser- 
vation of physically deteriorating books by means of photoduplication, and 
essential increases in salaries, pensions, and related personnel costs have 
produced deficits. Even with increased State and City aid and its own 
campaigns for gifts — together these have produced an average of almost 
$1,000,000 annually over the past decade — deficits have averaged $213,000 
each year. 

Deficits are serious, but no more so than failure by the Library to realize 
its full potential of service. 

For one thing, the research collections should have more books if the 
Library is to sustain its commitments in the many fields in which it has 
undertaken comprehensive coverage. The literature of science and tech- 
nology multiplies at a spectacular rate, and there is a rising tide of world 
publication generally, with book production from the East-European, Asian, 
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and African countries assuming greater prominence. Not only are there more 
books, they are more expensive. The cost of acquisition increases in countries 
where inadequate trade bibliographies and book distribution facilities neces- 
sitate special arrangements for obtaining publications before they go out 
of print. In order to maintain the quality and scope of its collections, the 
Central Research Library should increase its present rate of acquisition, 
approaching 100,000 volumes a year, by at least one-third, with a consequent 
increase in its book budget from $340,000 to $450,000, a rise of $110,000 
annually. 

Staff costs necessary to acquire and catalog additional material in this 
amount would be increased in corresponding degree, or by about $250,000. 

Not only must there be more books, there must be an accelerated program 
of preserving those which are rapidly deteriorating because of poor paper. 
Many thousands of books printed since the introduction of wood pulp paper 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century are already in advanced stages 
of deterioration. Millions of pages of research material, much of it irre- 
placeable, must be preserved for scholarly and research use. The current 
appropriation of $150,000 annually for photoduplication should be at least 
doubled in order to save only those materials most urgently in need of 
preservation. 

The utility of the Central Research Library to those who depend on its 
resources — many of them unequalled — should not be allowed to be dimin- 
ished for want of additional annual operating costs (including the annual 
deficit at its current level) of $800,000 for more books, more staff, more 
adequate salaries, and a realistic program of preservation. These increases, 
plus pension and other personnel costs borne by the employer, bring to 
$1,000,000 the additional annual income needed for the successful operation 
of the Central Research Library. 


REFERENCE AND CIRCULATION SERVICES 


It is important to understand that the Central Building of The New York 
Public Library, while it serves the general public, does not carry out the 
function of the usual central municipal library. The research collections of 
over 14 million items, including four million bound volumes, are too large 
and complex to be easily and efficiently used for general informational and 
most undergraduate purposes. For example, the catalog of over nine mil- 
lion cards is one of the great bibliographical tools of the world, but it is a 
forbidding obstacle to the general reader or college student whose needs 
could be more effectively met by a collection of books about one-tenth of 
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four million, on open shelves. The collection of only 90,000 volumes in the 
Central Circulation Branch — there is no space for more — is inadequate 
when compared with the numbers of books available for circulation in the 
main libraries of other population centers of the Nation. 

The Library needs a new central facility providing reference and circula- 
tion services to the adult population and functioning also as a library for 
undergraduate students complementary to the academic libraries of the 
metropolitan area. The latter need is now accentuated by the rapid growth 
in the student population and the resultant increase in student use of the 
Library, particularly on weekends and holiday periods when the influx of 
college students has been known to swell from 8,000 to 20,000 the number 
of people who use the Central Building each day. 

Throughout the three boroughs served by the branch library system — 
The Bronx, Manhattan, and Richmond — improved reference and circula- 
tion facilities are needed especially for children and young adults to com- 
plement the services of elementary and secondary school libraries operated 
by the Board of Education. Here the Library must work in close coopera- 
tion with the school system in order to prevent unnecessary duplication of 
services, but it is clear that more materials, more specialized staff, longer 
hours of service, and the development of stronger reference collections are 
required. ` 

The Library should extend its services to special groups. The need for 
service to the blind has long been recognized, but there are no comparable 
programs for those who are otherwise handicapped, home-bound, or hos- 
pitalized. 

Opportunities to extend the kinds of service the Library offers should not 
be overlooked. A greater number and variety of reading lists should be pub- 
lished; the exhibitions program should be expanded; and the Library's re- 
sources in both staff and materials should be fully utilized in cooperation 
with educational radio and television. 

Over the last decade the Library's services have been severely limited, 
however, by a shortage of qualified librarians. The quality of the Library's 
reference and adult education services has been impaired by this lack, and 
we have been entirely unable to expand services to meet the increased need 
arising from expansion of the school system and changes in educati al 
technique. The librarian shortage has in fact amounted to at ез“ ,'one- 
sixth, and sometimes as much as one-fifth, of the total librarian staff-author- 
ized. Each year finds the number of unfilled children's and young adult 
librarian positions growing and services suffering accordingly. 
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Appropriate measures must be taken by the Library to reverse this trend 
and reduce the shortage of professional staff. At the same time attention 
must constantly be given to the measures necessary to insure a full comple- 
ment of qualified staff in other categories of essential public and supportive 
services. Only thus will it be possible for the Library to make appreciable 
headway in the program outlined above — the accelerated preservation and 
collection of research materials and the extension and expansion of general 
reference and circulation services so urgently needed at the present time. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Walter N. Thayer was elected a Trustee on February 14 1962 to succeed 
the late Vincent Astor. 

Members of the Executive Committee in 1962 were: Grant Keehn, Chair- 
man, Morris Hadley, Devereux C. Josephs, Elihu Root, Jr, David A. Shepard, 
and Gilbert W. Chapman. 

Members of the Finance Committee were: Grant Keehn, Chairman, Gil- 
bert W. Chapman, Morris Hadley, Irving S. Olds, and Bethuel M. Webster. 

Trustees serving on the Reference Department Committee were: Mrs 
Arnold Whitridge, Donald F. Hyde, Chairman, Irving S. Olds, and Mrs 
Millicent C. McIntosh. Davidson Taylor, Ranald Macdonald, and Jobn E. 
Lockwood also served on this Committee. | 

Trustee members of the Circulation Department Committee were David 
A. Shepard, Elihu Root, Jr (until February 14), Gilbert W. Chapman, 
Thomas L. Perkins, Chairman, and Walter N. Thayer (from February 14). 
Howard Haycraft and Donald Oenslager also served on the Committee. 

Members of the Art Committee were Mrs Arnold Whitridge, Donald F. 
Hyde, and Newbold Morris. | 

Members of the Nominating Committee were Irving S. Olds, Roy E. Lar- 
sen, and Arthur А. Houghton, Jr. 


& 
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STAFF 


Marion L. Simmons was appointed Chief of the Public Relations Office on 
December 4 1961 to succeed Anna L. Glantz who retired. | 

In the Reference Department, Dr Sarah A. Dickson retired in February 
as Chief of the Arents Collections. Dr John D. Gordan, Chief of the Berg 
Collection, was named Acting Chief. David C. Maclay was named Chief of 
the Book Delivery Division on June 1 1962 to succeed Richard Т. Doe who 
died in May. 

In the Circulation Department, Mrs Augusta Baker was appointed Co- 
ordinator of Children’s Services on October 9 1961 to succeed Mrs Frances 
Lander Spain who retired at the end of July. Miss Mary E. Neubert was 
named Coordinator of Administrative Services in December 1961. William 
Stern resigned as Superintendent of Binding and Processing on August 81 
1961. 

In the Business Offices, Rex Johnson retired as Chief of Building Mainte- 
nance and Operation on May 81 1962. Patrick Joyce was appointed Super- 
intendent of the Central Registration Office on December 27 1961 upon the 
retirement of Miss Lucille T. Mathews. Miss Marie Otto became Chief of 
the Telephone Exchange on December 1 1961. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 
In round numbers the Library’s income and expenditures for 1961-62 were: 


INCOME 
City of New York - . . . . . . . $ 7,187,200 
State of New York _ _ _ _ |. _ | . 2,323,700 
From endowment _ . _ . . _ _ L 3,327,100 
Current gifts 2 2 2 ла LR. x 613,500 
Other а оа о oS оа ас 727,800 
Balance in restricted funds (June 30, 1961) for use in 
1961-62 -2 2 ues Та ee _ a cud 120,400 
$14,249,700 
General Funds Deficit (transferred from endowment 
principal) EB ge xm n оё ЫШ X ш ыш 289,000 
S — — $14,538,700 
EXPENDITURES = 
Library materials and binding _ _ _ _ _ _ $ 2,008200 
Salaries OCDE ср OSEE 9,286,600 
Other (including pension contributions) _ _ _ 3,243,900 
Toran LIBRARY EXPENDITURES _ _ _ _ _ _ _ |. $14,538,700 
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STATISTICAL REPORT 
SUMMARY 


In the Reference Department 992,432 readers were recorded; they consulted 
2,670,437 volumes. ( The use of many thousands of volumes from open refer- 
ence shelves was not recorded.) 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
3,002,677 (a daily average of 8,306). 

Total number of volumes and pamphlets, June 30, 1962: Reference De- 
partment, 4,192,368 (not including manuscripts, maps, microfilms, phono- 
records, prints, and sheet music), the net additions being 69,911; Circulation 
Department, 3,210,791 ( comprising 65.3% adult books, 2,096,509, and 34.7% 
juvenile books, 1,114,282). Grand total for the entire library, 7,403,159. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home use 
by its 80 Library Centers, Regional Branches, Branches, and Sub-branches, 
and four Bookmobiles was 13,696,228. 

459,589 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. The net increase was 103,370. Borrowers registered during the year 
numbered 402,008, making a total of 912,392 registered borrowers as of 
June 30, 1962. 

Expressed in terms of full time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 30, 1962, was 2,143 of whom 733 were paid from private 
funds and 1,406 were paid from public funds. 

The customary statistical data are given in the following tables. Financial 
data and the Schedule of Endowed Funds appear in the separately issued 
Report of the Auditor which is available upon request. 


Taste 1 Summary Record of Readers and of Volumes Consulted 
| (Reference Department) p 674 


TABLE 2 Material in the Reference Department p 676 


TABLE 3 Statistics of Current Newspapers and Periodicals 
Received, Arranged by Country (Reference Dept) р677 


TABLE 4 Statistics of Materials Cataloged and Accessioned 
(Preparation Division) Reference Department p 678 


Taste 5 Growth of the Reference Department Catalogs p 679 


Taste 6 Circulation, Additions, Book Stock (Circulation De- 
partment) p 680 
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TABLE 2 


MaTERIAL IN THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
1961 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1962 


Jury 1, 


Volumes! _ = 2 - = 
Pamphlets* _ - 3 Е 


Volumes of pamphlets not ѕер- 
separately catalogued* _ 5 


Packages of unbound material . 


Manuscripts (items) _ z - 


Maps 2 = = - = 
Microfilm (reels) . _ _ 
Phonorecords . . _ _ 
Prints 2 м д ы 


Sheet music _ 5 = т 


1 Includes separately bound pamphlets. 


2 Includes all categories. 


9,018,196 
257,493 
46971 
54,346 
122104 
123,567 





13,745,134 


8 Includes only pamphlets not separately bound. 


“The 749,337 pamphlets are bound in 81,118 volumes. 


5 Counting unit is volumes instead of 


pamphlets. 


Gross 
ADDITIONS 
1961-62 


58,422 


8,369 








WITHDRAWALS 
& Missing 


2,394 ° 


Nxr 
ADDITIONS 
1961—62 


56,028 


8,369 


150 
5,364 
25,000 
3,362 
5,231 
720 
250 


4,200 





108,674 








JUNE 30, 
1962 


3,140,585 


749,337 * 


24,100 
278,346 
9,043,196 
260,855 
52,202 
55,066 
122,354 
127,767 


13,853,808 * 


* Does not include broadsides, clippings, ephemera, microcopies other than microfilm, photographs, posters, and 


other miscellaneous forms of materi 
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TABLE 3 


STATISTICS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS RECEIVED, 


Jury 1, 


British Honduras, 15 
British North Borneo, 7 
Bulgaria, 48 

Burma, 10 


Cambodia, 2 

Cameroun (Republic), 8 
Canada, 796 

Cape Verde Islands, 4 
Cenon 2 


Chile, 

China d People! s Republic), 34 

China (Taiwan), 63 

Colombia, 106 

Congo pene (Brazza- 
ville), 37 

Corsica, 2 

Costa Rica, 35 

Cuba, 105 

Curacao, 5 


Cyprus, 1 

Czechoslovakia, 179 
Denmark, 153 

Dominican Republic, 36 
Ecuador, 36 

Egypt (U.A. R.),47 

El Salvador, 21 

Eritrea, 1 

Ethiopia, 6 

Falkland Islands and Depend- 


cies, 2 
Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 26 
Fiji Islands, 4 


ARRANGED BY COUNTRY 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


1961 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1962 


Finland, 61 

France, 1,484 

French Guiana, 3 

German Democratic and Fed- 
eral Republics, 1,615 


Malta, dy 
Mauritius, 11 
Mexico, 228 
Monaco, 5 
Morocco, 22 
Mozambique, 21 
Netherlands, 470 


Persian bir States, 1 


TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES - - - 
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P ine Republic, 94 
Poland, 233 

Portugal, To 
Portuguese Guinea, 3 
Puerto Rico, 63 
Rumania, 92 

Saint Helena, 3 

St Pierre et Miquelon, 2 
Samoa, 13 

San Marino, 1 

Saudi Arabia, 1 
Senegal, 14 

Sierra Leone, 7 

Singap се 3 

S ia, 18 

South Africa (Republic), 216 
Spain, 349 

Sudan, 8 

Surinam (Dutch Guiana), 3 
Sweden, 282 

Switzerland, 371 


Syria, 

Tia 17 
Tonga Islands, 1 
Tunisia, 12 


England, 2, 57 
Northern Ireland, 27 
Scotland, 62 
Wales, 13 
United States, 11,608 
Upper-Volta, 1 
Uruguay, 53 
Vatican Ċity, 
Venezuela, 120 
Vietnam, 14 
Virgin Islands, 2 
West Indian Federation, 69 
Yugoslavia, 115 
Zanzibar, 3 


27,236 


TABLE 4 


STATISTICS oF MATERIALS CATALOGED AND ÁCCESSIONED 


(Preparation DIVISION) 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
July 1, 1961 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1962 


MONOGRAPHS: 


New work . = E 
Continuation work es 
Second copy work Z 


Recatalog work _ _ 


SERIALS: 


New work _ 2 8 
Continuation work 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work _ E 


Microcopy MONOGRAPHS: 


New work . z = 
Continuation work 4 
Second copy work - 


' Recatalog work. = 


Microcopy SERIALS: 


New work . - = 
Continuation work » 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work _ 2 


PHONORECORDS: 


New work . = = 
Continuation work x 
Second copy work 


Recatalog work .' _ 


Maps: 
New work _ ` _ = 
Continuation work n 
Second copy work A 


Recatalog work _ = 


GRAND TOTAL á 
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TITLES 


40,005 
3,068 
28 


1,519 


ТотАІ5 


44,620 


27,028 


5,880 


778 








GROWTH OF 


Jury 


CATALOGS: 
Official 2 
Public Catalog 
At =- - 


American History 


Economics - 
Genealogy - 
Jewish — 2 
Music - = 
Oriental - 
Print . - 
Rare Books - 


Slavonic Е 


Taste. 5 


THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT CATALOGS 
1, 1961 THROUGH June 30, 1962 


Science and Technology 


TOTAL - 


SHELF Lists: 


Stacks - 
Art -= - 


American History 


Economics _ 
Genealogy - 
Music - E 
Oriental B 


Prints - - 


Science and Technology 


TOTAL - 


GRAND TOTAL 


CARDS ADDED 


149,057 
168,629 
6,306 
12,553 
53,548 
4,310 
3,973 
20,436 
8,173 
2,098 
4,490 
11,202 
21,242 








466,017 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


President, GILBERT W. CHAPMAN 

First Vice-President, Roy E. LARSEN 

Second Vice-President, JOHN M. SCHIFF 

Secretary, BETHUEL M. WEBSTER 

Treasurer, GRANT KEEHN 

Assistant Treasurer, UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, INC 

Director, EDWARD G. FREEHAFER 

MRS VINCENT ASTOR 

MORRIS HADLEY 

ARTHUR A. HOUGHTON, Ја 


DONALD F. HYDE 

DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 

MRS MILLICENT C. McINTOSH 
NEWBOLD MORRIS 

IRVING S. OLDS 

THOMAS L. PERKINS 

ROLAND L. REDMOND 

ELIHU ROOT, Ја 

DAVID А. SHEPARD 

FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
WALTER N. THAYER 


MRS ARNOLD WHITRIDGE 


THE MAYOR, THE COMPTROLLER, AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, ex officio 


STAFF OFFICERS 


DIRECTOR, Edward G. Freehafer 

ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, James W. 
Henderson 

CHIEF OF ACCOUNTING OFFICE, Mrs Angela 
M. Lyons 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER, Bayard Schieffelin 
CHIEF OF THE PERSONNEL OFFICE, Alan L. 
Heyneman 


CHIEF OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICE, 
Miss Marion L. Simmons 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Annex, 591 West 43rd Streot 
Hararo Osrvor», Chief 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, Gilbert А. Cam 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND GENEALOGY DIVI- 
SION, Gerald D. McDonald, Chief 


ANNEX REFERENCE SERVICES, 521 West 48rd 
Street, Saro John Riccardi, Chief 

ARENTS COLLECTIONS, John D. Gordan, Acting 
Chief 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE DIVISION, Kari Kup, 
Chief 


BERG COLLECTION, John D. Gordan, Chief 
BOOK DELIVERY DIVISION, David C. Maclay, 
Chief 


ECONOMICS DIVISION, John Fall, Chief 


INFORMATION DIVISION, Archibald P. DeWeese, 
Chief 


JEWISH DIVISION, Abraham Berger, Chief 


MANUSCRIPT DIVISION, Robert W. Hill, Keeper 
of Manuscripts 


MAP DIVISION, Gerard L. Alexander, Chief 
MUSIC DIVISION, Philip L. Miller, Chief 
ORIENTAL DIVISION, John L. Mish, Chief 
PERIODICALS DIVISION, Barron М. Franz, Chief 
PREPARATION DIVISION, Robert E. Kingery, Chief 
PRINTS DIVISION, Karl Kup, Chief 
RARE BOOK DIVISION, Lewis M. Stark, Chief 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY DIVISION, George 
S. Bonn, Chief 
SLAVONIC DIVISION, John L. Mish, Chief 
SPENCER COLLECTION, Karl Kup, Adviser 
THEATRE COLLECTION, George Freedley, Curator 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 53rd Street, New York 19, М.Ү. 
Jonn Mackenzie Cory, Chief 


ASSISTANT CHIEF, Mrs Jean Godfrey 


ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, Mrs Julia Brody, 
Coordinator 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Mrs Dorothy Homer 


BOOK ORDERING AND PROCESSING, Miss Mary 
Dana, Coordinator 


CATALOGING, Mrs Sydney С. Marcu, Coordinator 


ADULT SERVICES, Miss Katherine L. O’Brien, 
Coordinator * 


CHILDREN'S SERVICES, Mrs Augusta Baker, 
Coordinator 

YOUNG ADULT SERVICES, Miss Margaret Scoggin, 
Coordínator й 


MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES & RECORDS CENTER, 
James Katsaros 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, continued 


List or BRANCHES AND LIBRARIANS 


MANHATTAN 
COORDINATOR, Miss Casindania Eaton 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Mrs Lilian Wilson 


AGUILAR. 174 East 110th Street. 
Miss Marie Ferrigno 
BLOOMINGDALE REGIONAL. 150 West 100th 
Street. 
Miss Erma Obermeier 
CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. 
Robert Powers 
CENTRAL CHILDREN'S ROOM. Fifth Avenue 
and 42nd Street. 
Miss Maria Cimino 
CENTRAL CIRCULATION Fifth Ave. & 42nd St. 
Miss Mary С. Hatch 
CHATHAM SQUARE. 38 East Broadway. 
' Miss Marion E. Lang 
COLUMBIA. Room 101, Butler Lib., Col. Univ. 
John Slade 
COLUMBUS. 742 Tenth Avenue. 
Miss Eliza Perry 
COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL. 104 West 


DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER. 20 West 58rd 
` Street. 
Miss Loda Hopkins 

EPIPHANY. 228 East 28rd Street. 
Miss Regina Sludock 

FIFTY-EIGHTH STREET. 127 East 58th Street. 
Raymond Harris 

FORT WASHINGTON REGIONAL. 535 West 

179th Street. 

Mrs Winifred Carruthers 

GEORGE BRUCE. 318 West 125th Street. 
Howard Rickert 

HAMILTON FISH PARK. 415 East Houston St. 
Miss Gertrude Finkel 

HAMILTON GRANGE. 503 West 145th Street. 
Mrs Dorothy Pitman 

HARLEM LIBRARY. 9 West 124th Street. 
Mrs Rosa С, Brown 

HUDSON PARE. 10 Seventh Avenue South. 
Mrs Alice Vielehr 

INWOOD REGIONAL. 4790 Broadway. 
Miss Clara Rees 

JACKSON SQUARE REGIONAL. 251 West 18th 

Street. 


Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 168 Avenue of the 
Americas. 
Miss Charlotte C. Harrison 


MACOMB’S BRIDGE. 2650 Seventh Avenue. 


MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd Street. 
Miss Alice McQuaid 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
2230 Municipal Building. 
Eugene Bockman 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. 
Room 224 


MUSIC LIBRARY. 127 East 58th Street. 
Mrs Catharine K. Miller 


NATHAN STRAUS. 20 West 58rd Street. 
Miss Elizabeth А, Boyle 


NINETY-SIXTH STREET REGIONAL. 112 East 
96th Street. 
Miss Irene Patjens 


115TH STREET. 208 West 115th Street. 
Miss Anne Judge 


125TH STREET. 224 East 125th Street. 
Miss Virginia Swift 


OTTENDORFER. 185 Second Avenue. 
Miss Mercy Kellogg 
PICTURE COLLECTION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street. 
Miss Romana Javitz 


RIVERSIDE. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. 
Miss Myrtle Reynolds 

ST AGNES REGIONAL. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. 
Miss Dorothy Cobb 


SCHOMBURG COLLECTION. 103 West 
185th Street. 
Mrs Jean Blackwell Hutson 
SEWARD PARK. 192 East Broadway. 
Miss Ida Malamud 
SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 328 East 67th St. 
Mrs Margarethe Kortenbeutel Voorhis 
TOMPKINS SQUARE REGIONAL. 831 East 
10th Street. 
Mrs Alice Alexander 
WASHINGTON HEIGHTS. 


Avenuo. 
Mrs Regina M. Andrews 


WEBSTER. 1465 York Avenue. 
Miss Edna Thomson 


YORKVILLE. 222 East 79th Street. 
Miss Emily Davis 


1000 St Nicholas 


THE BRONX 


COORDINATOR, Gerald Gold 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR 


ALLERTON. 2740 Barnes Avenue. 
Miss Grace Iijima 

BRONX BOOKMOBILES. 821 East 140th Street. 
Mrs Mabel Bell 


CASTLE HILL. 2220 Cincinnatus Avenue. 
Miss Joan Treble 

CITY ISLAND. 825 City Island Avenue. 
Mrs Stella Webber 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT — List or BRANCHES 


AND LIBRARIANS, continued 


THE BRONX, continued 


CLASON’S POINT. Harrod Place. n 
Mrs Elnora Jackson 
EASTCHESTER. 1281-88 Burke Avenue. 
Mrs Carol I. Alderson 
FORDHAM LIBRARY CENTER. 2556 Bain- ` 
bridge Avenue. 
Miss Phyllis Tinkler 
FRANCIS MARTIN REGIONAL. 2150 Univer- 
sity Avenue. 
Mrs Eleanor Horton 


GRAND CONCOURSE REGIONAL. 155 East 
173rd Street. 
Miss Bernice MacDonald 
HIGH BRIDGE. 78 West 168th Street. 
Mrs Miriam Phillips | 
HUNT'S POINT REGIONAL. 877 Southem 


Boulevard. К 

Miss Dorothy Апп Henderson 

JEROME PARE. 2632 University Avenue. 
Misa Agnes Martin 

KINGSBRIDGE. 280 West 231st Street. 
Miss: Eileen Riols 

MELCOURT. 730 Melrose Avenue. 
Miss Ruth Kronmiller 

MELROSE. 910 Morris Avenue. 
Miss Mary Dodge Read 

MORRISANIA. 610 East 169th Street. 
Mrs Luthera Mlott 

. MOSHOLU REGIONAL. 285 East 205th Street. 

` Mis Florence Currie 

MOTT HAVEN. 321 East 140th Strest. 
Miss Mildred Nelson 


PARKCHESTER. 1884 Metropolitan Avenue. 
Mrs Eleanor Janssen 


RIVERDALE. 5521 Mosholu Avenue. 
Mrs Ruth Higgins 
SEDGWICK. Building 4. 1553 University Ave- 


nue, 
Miss Hisako Yamashita 


THROG’S NECK. 8817 East Tremont Avenue. 
Miss Carolyn Edie . 


TREMONT. 1866 Washington Avenue. 
Mrs Polly Post Nelson 
VAN CORTLANDT. 8871 Sedgwick Avenue. 
Miss Ruthana Gill 
VAN NEST-PELHAM. 
Mis Rachel Gractany 
WAKEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. 
Miss Georgette Jeanne Lachat 
WEST FARMS. 
Emesto Cuevas 


WESTCHESTER SQUARE REGIONAL. 
2521 Glebe Avenue. 
James T. Greene 


WOODLAWN HEIGHTS. 
Mrs Lucilia S. Pates. 


WOODSTOCK. 761 East 160th Street. 
Mrs Theresa B. Sampson 


707 Rhinelander Avenue. 


2085 Honeywell Avenue. 


4304 Katonah Avenue. 


RICHMOND 


^ COORDINATOR, John Hulton, 
ASSISTANT COORDINATOR, Miss Norma Moglia 


DONGAN HILLS. 1576 Richmond Road. 
Miss Elizabeth Mullan 


GREAT KILLS. 56 Giffords Lane. 
John Robotham 
HUGUENOT PARK. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy 
Road. 
NEW DORP. (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third 
Street. 
Mra Genevieve Bedell 
PORT RICHMOND. 75 Bennett Street. 


Miss Eleanor Ayoub 
PRINCE’S BAY. 6054 Amboy Road. 


RICHMOND BOOKMOBILE. 10 Hyatt Street. 
Mrs Mary Baker. 


ST SEORGE LIBRARY CENTER. 
Street. 
Miss Norma Moglia 
SOUTH BEACH. 100 Sand Lane. 
Mrs Lou Walker 
STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. 
Miss Muriel H. Bedell 


10 Hyatt 


TODT HILL-WESTERLEIGH. 255 Westwood 


Avenue. 
Mrs Helen Little 


TOTTENVILLE. 7430 Amboy Road. 
Mrs Hildegard J. Safford 


WEST NEW BRIGHTON. 976 Castleton Avenue. 
Donald Browne 


Business OFFICE 
GEORGE L. SCHAEFER, Business Manager 


BUILDING MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION, , 


Leo T. McGuire, Chief 
CAFETERLAS, Mrs Caroline Jacobsen, Manager 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Patrick Joyce _ 
OFFSET MACHINES, Alfred Bresiger, Operator 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Ralph Carruthers, Chief 


PRINTING OFFICE AND BINDERY, William R. 
Thurman, Superintendent 


PURCHASING OFFICE, Herbert Bouscher, Supt 


SHIPPING ROOM, William J. DeMascio, Supervisor 


SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR, John T. Murphy 
TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Miss Marie Otto 


